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PREFACE 


T he concluding Volume of this History may seem to some of 
our readers to make its appearance too soon, seeing that on 
many of the transactions narrated or questions discussed in it the 
time has not yet arrived for expressing a definitive judgment. Public 
archives are thrown open, and private memoirs made known in rapid 
succession, to a breathless world ; and at the very moment when this 
Preface is being written, the Foreign Policy of our country, seemingly 
at a standstill of unprecedented perplexity, may be on the eve of 
changes not less momentous than any discussed in the ensuing pages. 
But there can be no reason for abandoning the conviction with which 
this work was first taken in hand, that a study of British Foreign 
Policy, based on authentic documents, is indispensable for an insight, 
however incomplete, into the problems engaging that Policy at the 
present day, and that the existing responsibilities of its conductors to 
the welfare of our nation and empire, and to the Peace of the World, 
cannot be dissociated from the lessons taught by history as to the 
endeavours and the failures of the past. Moreover, since the period 
of European and World politics falling under the particular range of 
our Third Volume may fairly be described as a period of Congresses 
and Conferences, designed to adapt the international relations between 
the Powers Great and Small to changes brought about by conflicts 
between Alliances formed in the interests of particular States, so the 
future may have in store an age in which those interests will be 
reconciled under the control of other interests common to the whole 
body of States and peoples, and in subjection to the predominant 
interest of them all — ^the Peace of the World. The establishment and 
development of such a system, only partially and tentatively antici- 
pated in the efforts and experiments of previous periods, will in that 
event inevitably become the cardinal task of British Foreign Policy. 
For Great Britain arid her empire cannot stand aside or play a merely 
acquiescent part. They have been called by their history to the 
position of the foremost among European World Powers, and are 
consequently authorised to take a leading part in working out what 
promises to be the next chapter in the destinies of the World. 

. The present Volume has, like. its predecessors, benefited by the 
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interest taken in the progress of this History as a whole by friends 
and well-wishers, among whom we should specially like to repeat 
our acknowledgments to Lord Fitzmaurice, to the Right Hon. Sir 
Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G. and to Dr H. Hall, late Assistant Keeper 
of the Public Records. The private papers of the late Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, G.C.B., with the loan of which we were favoured by his 
relatives, and more especially Mr Henry Mellish, of Hadsock Priory, 
Worksop, have continued to be serviceable. They include a Corre- 
spondence extending from November 9th to December 15th, 1870, 
concerning the repudiation by Russia of the obligations imposed upon 
her by the Convention of March 30th, 1856, together with certain 
Letters of the previous October, showing Sir Andrew to have been 
fully aware already at that time, and even earlier, of Prince Gorcha- 
koff’s intention to press the wishes of Russia upon the European 
Powers at the earliest opportunity. The Wallace Papers, the generous 
loan of which to us for the purposes of this work, has already 
been gratefully recorded, contain a number of Letters belonging to 
the period from June, 1894, to March, 1896, to Sir D. M. Wallace, 
from Sir Valentine Chirol, when correspondent of The Times at Berlin, 
which are of singular interest and have of course been referred by 
us to their writer, the distinguished contributor of Chapter IV to the 
present Volume. 

As Mr Algernon Cecihs summary analysis in the Table of Con- 
tents will show, the Chapter (VIII) on The Foreign Office in this 
Volume, from its own point of view, covers the whole ground of our 
work. Its proper place seemed, therefore, to be at the end of the 
narrative chapters (including the Epilogue, which deals, for many 
reasons in summary fashion, with the course of the World War and 
the circumstances and conditions of the Peace which brought it to a 
close). The complex task of critically surveying a field at once so 
wide and in several respects so contentious called for independence 
of judgment as well as fulness of knowledge. In acknowledging the 
advantages derived by our contributor from distinguished expert 
information and counsel, we desire, on his behalf as well as on our 
own, to state explicitly that no responsibility of any sort rests with 
those to whose assistance he is indebted. With this proviso, we are 
requested by Mr Algernon Cecil to acknowledge the kind assistance 
of the Earl of Balfour, K.G., late Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and Chancellor of our University, the late Lord Sanderson, 
G.C.B., Lord Carnock of Carnock, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Sir Algernon 
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Law, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sir W. E. Davidson, K.C.M.G., C.B., the 
Marquis of Lansdo\vne, K.G.,tlie Right Hon.Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., 
Lord Eustace Perc)^ M.P., Lady Gwendolen Cecil, and others. 

Our thanks are again due to Miss A. D. Greenwood, a historian 
in her ovui right, for supplying the Index to this Volume as she has 
to its predecessors ; to Mr A. T. Bartholomew, Assistant Librarian of 
the University, for varied help, and to Miss Pate, for her indefatigable 
aid in preparing this Volume for tlie Press. 

Finally, in once more recording our gratitude to the Syndics of 
the University Press, and to tlie whole body of its workers, for 
entering upon and carrying through the publication of this History, 
we cannot but call to mind at least one side of the very serious 
difficulties witli which of late they have had to meet in all their under- 
taldngs. In the Preface to our Second Volume we referred to the 
lamented death of tlie late Secretary of the Syndicate, Mr A. R. 
Waller, whose work has since been taken up by a trusted successor. 
More recently, the death of the University Printer, Mr J. B. Peace, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, has inflicted another grievous loss 
upon our Press and the University whose best interests it serves. 
May we add that the sorrow which these events have caused through- 
out the Press, and the sympathy witli which has been shared by the 
University at large, attest the intimacy of cooperation long notable 
in the history of an institution indissolubly bound up with the past, 
present and future of Cambridge? 

A. W. W. 

G. P. G. 

March, 1923 
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NEUTRALITY, 1866-1874 

A. Neutrality in Continental Affairs, 1866-1874 
I. The Auslro-Prussion War and ihc Conference of London, 1866-1867 

npH E year i 866_ opened ominousNTocEiiropean diplomacy. It 
X became increasingly clear tliat the relations between Austria and 
Prussia had grown worse instead of better after the Convention of 
Gastein (August I4tli, 1S65). This Convention had, it is true, appeared 
most objectionable to the British Government, based, as it was, on 
tlie mere principle of force ; but it had not even the rirtue of providing 
for an agreement between the two counti'ics. In Bismarck’s words, 
it had merely “papered over the cracks”; and the paper was already 
wearing ver}' thin. The arrangement by which Austria administered 
Holstein and Prussia Schleswig must speedily come to an end, and 
only two solutions were possible. Either the Duchies must enter into 
the Germanic Confederation, which Prussia would not permit, or they 
must be annexed to Prussia, to which Austria could not be expected 
to grant a peaceable consent. Lord Russell’s Government had, there- 
fore, to face the probability of an Austro-Prussian war, for which the 
pretext was ready at hand; and the results of which, even if Europe 
as a whole was not involved, would certainly not be restricted to a 
final settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

Neither Lord Clarendon nor Lord Augustus Loftus, the British 
Ambassador at Berlin, had any doubts as to the intentions of Bismarck 
to force a war, with tlie object of destroying the existing Germanic 
Confederation for the benefit of Prussia. The difficulty lay, however, 
in discovering any effectual method of preventing war. British, 
diplomacy, acting in conjunction with France, had been signally un- : 
successful on the occasions of the Polish rising (1863) and tlie Schleswig- 
Holstein War (1864). The main results had been to make Bismarck 
serenely contemptuous, and to render both Great Britain and France 
unwilling to risk any further failures in common.. Moreover, the- 
Foreign Office had an acute distrust of the character and methods 
of Drouyn de Lhuys, on whose retirement Lord Cowley wrote, in 
September, 1866, that “it will certainly not cause regret. . .as I have 
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never been able to place complete reliance on the accuracy of his 
statements^” Finally, it was certain that, in any question affecting 
Ae reconstruction of Germany, it would be quite impossible for the 
Emperor Napoleon to act with the measure of disinterestedness which 
alone could give any concerted action the possibility of success. It 
does not indeed appear that Lord Clarendon had any idea of the extent 
to which the Emperor Napoleon had fettered his freedom of action 
by his interviews with Bismarck at Biarritz (October, 1865),- but he 
believed that, although the Emperor would shri^ from war in deference 
to the wishes of the Chamber and the commercial classes in France, 
he would not be averse from fishing in troubled waters. 

■The task, therefore, of endeavouring to avert war rested on the 
British Government alone;; On February 28th, 1866, the Ministerial 
Council held at Berlin determined not to modify the Prussian demands 
on Austria, and virtually adopted Bismarck’s view that the Schleswig- 
Holstein question was only a part of the larger problem of German 
Reconstruction which logically required, as a preliminary, a war with 
Austria, Direct negotiations with Italy were immediately commenced, 
wltich were concluded by the offensive and defensive Alliance of 
April 8th. 

These actions naturally succeeded, as they were intended to do, 
in alarming Austria, who, early in March, proceeded to reinforce her 
troops on the Bohemian and Galician frontiers. The work of mediation 
was thus seriously compromised, before it had actually begun. Lord 
Clarendon lost no time; on March i8th he suggested that “Prussia, 
before going to war, should bear in mind the agreement entered into 
by the Congress of Paris, to refer disputed questions to a friendly 
Power”; and indicated that, if the King of Prussia should ask for the 
good offices of the British Government, tliey would be given, in con- 
junction if possible with otlier Powers. Bismarck replied in tlie tone 
whichhe consistently adopted throughout the negotiations ; and cast the 
whole responsibility on Austria. The conduct of the Prussians had been 
throughout scrupulously correct: they had always closely observed the 
Convention of Gastein, which Austria had “shamefully violated”; 
any military precautions which they had taken were only an inadequate 
defensive reply to tliose already set on foot by Austria, who by making 
them proved her intention of evading her treaty obligations by force. 

He made, however, tlte admission that, in view of Austria’s conduct, 

'the whole Prussian nation was now unanimous in regarding nnnexa- 
t From Lord Cowley, No. 235, September 2nd, 
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tion (of the Duchies) as a vital question, whether regarded in its 
military or political aspect^ ” ; and that the proposal of convoking the 
Estates of the Duchies in order to decide on their future destiny 
was, in consequence, inadmissible as they would probably adhere to 
the Duke of Augustenburg. Clarendon replied by directly traversing 
these statements, and declaring that Austria neither wanted war nor 
was preparing for it. In a conversation with Count BernstorJff on 
April 4th2, showed how completely he understood Bismarck’s 
position. “ Count Bismarck,” he told the Prussian Ambassador, “was 
not an ordinary Minister ; he exercised supreme power, he dictated the 
policy of Prussia which was territorial aggrandisement, he was a man 
of purpose and that which he announced he was likely to execute. War 
with Austria had become necessary for his position and his designs, 
and Austria was right in preparing to repel the blow that might at any 
moment be aimed at her by Prussia.” He told Bernstorff with passion 
that Bismarck was engaging his country in the greatest of all wrongs, 
unjustifiable war, which he was certain would not have been contem- 
plated by the Edng, a sincere Christian and a man of the highest honour, 
if the whole truth had been made known to him. 

Such an appeal was not, however, likely to influence Bismarck, 
who was then presented with a suggestion that both Prussia and 
Austria should disarm. Bismarck, at first, promised that disarmament 
should proceed pari passu in both countries ; but, finally (on April 26th), 
he declared that Prussian action must be contingent on the complete 
disarmament of Austria against Italy also : with the result that within 
a week general mobilisation was in progress in all three countries. 
Since General de La Marmora had, with singular frankness, repeatedly 
told the British Minister at Florence that “as soon as war was declared 
between Austria and Prussia he would declare it against Austria®,” 
this condition, which Bismarck had sought to impose, offered the 
clearest proof both of the identity of interest between Prussia and Italy 
and of the determination of the former to push the dispute to extremes 
without further loss of time. The chance that war might be avoided 
by any agreement or compromise was now exceedingly slight ; for, as 
'jthe history of the nineteenth century has shown, the almost inevitable 
^hequel of mobilisation is war. The Emperor Napoleon, however, whose 
efforts had hitherto been mainly confined to clearing the way to war 

^ Clarendon to Loftus, No. 33, March 24th, 1S66. 

“ Clarendon to Loftus, No. 42, April 4th, 1866. 

® Clarendon to Loftus, No. 81, April 29th, 1866. 
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^ Clarendon to Loftus, No. 33, March 24th, 1S66. 

* Clarendon to Loftus, No. 42, April 4th, 1866. 

® Clarendon to Loftus, No. 81, April 29th, 1866. 
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for two of the prospective combatants, pressed forward a proposal 
for a European congress. It is doubtful whether the Emperor ex- 
pected, either that a congress would be held, or that, if held, it would 
be successful in averting war; but it could not do France any harm, 
and would give the French Representative an opportunity of ex- 
plaining more precisely what the Emperor had meant by his pointed 
reference at Auxerre, on May 6th, to the detestation with which he and 
the majority of French people regarded the Treaties of 1815, ''dont 
on voudrait faire aujourd'hiii V unique base de notre politique exterieureJ* 

Clarendon doubted, from the outset, whether a congress offered 
a reasonable prospect of effecting the purpose for which it would be 
convoked. He objected that it would be powerless to enforce its 
decisions, and again suggested the employment of the means recom- 
mended by the Paris Protocol of 1856. Great Britain, France and 
Russia should appeal jointly to the prospective combatants to resume 
the status quo. The French thought that better results would be 
achieved by presenting a programme which had been settled in advance 
by the three Powers, and was accompanied by a joint declaration of 
their “firm intention” to solve the international difficulties in the 
direction of peace. Clarendon considered that the words “firm in- 
tention” might suggest a course of action which his Government did 
not intend to pursue, while the French argued, with some force, tliat 
to make it clear from the outset that no armed inteiwention was con- 
templated under any circumstances would ensure the futility of any 
offer of mediation. 

The proposal for a congress was finally accepted by Great Britain 
and Russia, and invitations were sent out on May 24th. They were 
addressed to the Germanic Confederation as well as to the three 
principal parties to the dispute, and the object to be attained was thus 
defined. “It is proposed in the interests of peace to settle by means 
of diplomacy the question of the Elbe Duchies, that of the Italian 
dispute and, thirdly, that of the reforms to be introduced into the 
Federal Pact, as far as they may affect the balance of power in Europe.” 
The vague phrase, “the Italian dispute,” was understood to include 
the Venetian question, but expressly to exclude all discussion re- 
specting the guarantee of the Temporal Power of the Pope. No 
preliminar}' condition of demobilisation was insisted upon, but a hope 
was expressed that military preparations would be suspended while 
the congress was sitting. Prussia and Italy accepted without con- 
ditions. Bismarck, as always, was careful to act with formal corrcctnc.ss 
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towards Europe ; and the event proved that he was right in taking the 
apparent risk of seeing his plans overthrown. For Austria accepted 
only with a proviso which was regarded by the inviting Powers as a 
refusal. She demanded that the congress should exclude from its 
deliberations any arrangement which would give to any one of the 
States invited any accession of territory or any increase of power. This 
condition excluded any arrangement such as the proposal — privately 
favoured by Clarendon — by which Austria would cede Venetia to 
Italy, and would renounce any claims to the Elbe Duchies in favour 
of Prussia, while receiving Silesia in exchange from the latter Power. 
Austria had definitely determined not to cede Venetia without war; 
though the Secret Treaty concluded witli the Emperor Napoleon on 
June 1 2th showed that, at the moment, she considered her interests 
iri Germany more vital than those in Italy, as she undertook to cede 
Venetia, if successful in conquering Silesia. Clarendon had strongly 
warned Austria against refusal ; since, in contrast with the acceptance 
of the two other Powers, it would throw upon her the technical respon- 
sibility for the ensuing rupture, and divert public opinion abroad from 
the Prussian designs. British opinion had, in fact, been deeply ex- 
asperated against Prussia, and Bernstorff had constantly, during the 
spring, warned his Sovereign of the general hostility which he en- 
countered in London. 

The last steps to war were now speedily taken. On June yth 
Prussian troops entered Holstein in answer to the proclamation by 
which Gablenz, the Austrian Commander, had convoked the Estates 
of the Duchy. On June loth, Bismarck proclaimed his far-reaching 
aims by publishing the draft of a new Federal Constitution for 
Germany, from which Austria was to be excluded. 

^he neutrality of Great Britain in the ensuing struggle had been 
generally accepted as a matter of course both at home and abroad. It 
is true that the Queen had expressed her opinion, in a Memorandum 
written at her desire on March 30th, that Austria should be given 
armed support; while Lord Russell had also inclined to the same view, 
if Austria had been prepared to sacrifice Venetia. But no Cabinet, 
of whatever party complexion, would have advised participation in 
^ war in which no British interests were directly affected — and least 
of all the discredited and moribund Liberal Administration, which, 
bn June 19th, actually resigned office, in consequence of a defeat in 
the House of Commons in Committee on the Reform Bill. This resig- 
nation aroused the indignation of the Queen, whose intense interest 
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in the struggle, due to both political and personal reasons, made her 
consider the crisis at home as inconsiderable, especially when viewed 
in the light of the general apathy in the country towards Reform. Lord 
Russell, however, declined to accept her view that he was acting in- 
consistently with the duty which he owed herself and the countr}% 
and refused to reconsider his resignation. 

She then -endeavoured, but without success, to induce Clarendon 
to remain at the Foreign Office as a member of the Conserv^ative 
Government which Lord Derby finally succeeded in forming on 
July 6th. It was, indeed, unfortunate that a change of Government 
should have taken place at this moment. The new hlinistry, faced 
by a minority of 70 in the House of Commons, could not expect to 
speak with authority abroad. But the accession of Lord Stanley to 
the Foreign Office brought no change to British policy. He was, it 
is true, comparatively inexperienced, exceedingly cautious and un- 
willing to commit himself or the country ; and the Queen had suggested 
the fear, on his appointment, that he might be inclined to go too far 
in the line of non-intervention. Nor can his temperament, as sketched 
by Disraeli a year later, be said to suggest the qualities requisite in 
a successful diplomatist. He wrote to the Queen (August i6th, 1867) 
that “although Lord Stanley is of a reserved and rather morose 
temper, and will not go out of his way to confess that he has been in 
error, he is really an fond truthful and impartial, and, if convinced 
that he has erred or miscalculated, is never blind to the result, and 
often unavowedly, to a certain degree perhaps unconsciously, will 
assuredly modify his conduct.” Yet it is impossible to see how 
Clarendon could have enabled the country to play a more active and 
influential part in the settlement which followed. 

For tlie rapidity and completeness of the Prussian triumph made 
any attempt at mediation between tlie victor and the vanquished 
completely futile, unless backed by a determination to employ force, 
as the Emperor Napoleon found to his cost. Moreover, no British 
statesman of either party seems to have had any clear idea as to what 
' resettlement of Germany would be compatible or incompatible with 
British or European interests. It was generally assumed that Pnissia 
was simply following her traditional mctliod of territorial aggrandise- 
ment and that, if successful, she would swallow up some more pieces 
of Germany; but. undl the terms of peace were presented to Austria, 
no one, with the exception of Sir Robert Morierb seems to have 
» .See Memom and Letters of Sir R. Marier, vo!. n. ch, xix. 
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perceived clearly that the aim of Bismarck was to create a united 
Germany, or to have considered Iiow the new creation would affect 
tlie Balance of Power in Europe. It was indeed recognised that the 
Germanic Confederation, as part of the Vienna Settlement, was legally 
under the guarantee of the Signator}' Powers, and that any alteration 
might be held to require their preliminary assent. Curiously enough, 
Russia, without whose consent, given or implied, Bismarck could 
never have embarked on the War, proposed a joint declaration by 
Great Britain, France and Russia, to the effect that Prussia could 
neither dissolve the Germanic Confederation nor form another witli- 
oiit the consent of all the Great Powersh Russia cannot have wished 
to prcscn'c the existing Germanic Confederation, and was probably 
anxious to discover what would be the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Stanley, while declining the Russian proposal, stated that 
armed intciwention would be in any ease impossible. The policy of 
the Government, in short, was to wait on events — and, indeed, no 
other policy was at tlic moment possible — but no attempt was made 
to think out what changes would be desirable for British interests in 
Central Europe, and what would be the position in the new European 
system of an Austria deprived of influence both in Italy and Germany, 
and of a united Germany controlled by Prussia. 

•i^Disraeli was, indeed, beginning to point out to his countrymen 
that British Foreign Policy was g row ing to be imperial rather .than 
European., In his speech on reelection he said: 

“ The abstention of England from any unnecessarj^ interference in the 
affairs of Europe is the consequence, not of her decline of power but of 
her increased strength. England is no longer a mere European Power; she 
is the metropolis of a great maritime empire, extending to the boundaries 
of the furthest ocean. It is not because England has taken refuge in a 
state of apathy that she now almost systematically declines to interfere in 
the affairs of the Continent of Europe. England is as ready and as willing 
to interfere as in old days when the necessity of her position requires it. 
There is no Power, indeed, that interferes more than England. She inter- 
feres in Asia, because she is really more an Asiatic Power than a European. 
She interferes in Australia, in Africa, and New Zealand, where she carries 
on war often on a great scale. Therefore, it is not because England does 
not recognise her duty to interfere in the affairs of the Continent of Europe 
that persons are justified in declaring that she has relinquished her imperial 
position, and has taken refuge in the oihan cum dignitate which agrees with 
the decline of life, of power, and of prosperity. On the contrary, she has 
a greater sphere of action than any European Power, and she has duties 

^ From Buchanan, unnumbered, July 7th, 1866. 
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devolving upon her on a much larger scale. Not that we can ever look 
with indifference upon what talces place on the Continent. We are interested 
in the peace and prosperity of Europe, and I do not say that there may not 
be occasions on which it may be the duty of England to interfere in 
European wars.” 

The emphasis in this passage is obviously laid rather on the point 
that the interests of the empire are not primarily European, than on 
the prior truth that its security rests on the existence of a favourable 
Balance of Power in Europe. 

The Government found no difficulty in meeting the terms of the 
Treaty of Prague with a ready acquiescence. The Queen had, indeed, 
shown much concern at the plight of the fugitive ICing of Hanover, 
but was persuaded by Disraeli and the ICing of Prussia that it would 
be unwise to permit him to find a refuge in England. When Russia 
proposed to Prussia that a European congress should be held to 
discuss the post-War settlement, Lord Stanley declined to support the 
Russian demand, and it was not seriously pressed. He had already 
stated in the House of Commons (July 20th) that he could not see how 
the establishment of a strong compact Power in nortliem Germany 
would be either a detriment or a menace to Great Britain, whatever 
it might be deemed to be by other Powers. From these last words it 
is clear that British anxieties were beginning to be diverted from 
Prussia towards the probable attitude of France. 

When Thiers exclaimed in the French Chamber, “It is France 
that has been defeated at Sadowa,” he was emphasising two points 
whose overwhelming importance appealed instinctively to French 
public opinion. That duality in Germany, whose existence the French 
had always regarded as a pledge of their security or an opportunity 
for their advantage, w'as gravely threatened. It is true that the Treaty 
of Prague permitted to any future Confederation of the soutlicrn 
States “an international independent existence”; but how were they 
to be prevented from falling under the exclusive influence if not tlie 
direct control of Prussia? Moreover, Prussia herself, the triumphant 
head of the new centralised North-German Confederation, had added 
to her dominions 4,000,000 inhabitants. The Emperor Napoleon, after 
the failure of the Bcnedctti negotiations, made it clear by parting witli 
Drouyn de Lhu)^ (September ist, 1866), that he intended, at least 
for the present, to accept the Treaty of Prague, and that, if territorial 
compensation was to be sought for France, it would not be looked for 
in German tcrritor>'. The alarm which Disraeli expressed in a letter 
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to Lord Stanley (December 30th, 1S66) as to the existence of secret 
French designs against the independence of Belgium was, indeed, well 
justified, as was proved by the subsequent publication by Bismarck 
of the draft Treaty, in Benedetti’s handwriting, which provided for 
the French annexation of that countty, (The vigilant anxiety of 
British Ministers for the integrity of Belgium during the next four 
critical years trill be considered later, in connexion with the steps 
taken to secure it during the Franco-Prussian War.) 

The Emperor Napoleon, however, in order to satisfy public opinion, 
and in particular the indignation of the Army, which was intense, 
required some immediate and tangible territorial advantage. In 
Februar}', 1S67, he entered into negotiations with Bismarck and the 
King of the Netherlands for the transfer to France of the grand-duchy 
of Luxemburg. This territor)', although quite small in both extent 
and population, offered considerable advantages. Its strategic value 
was high; in French hands it would render extremely difficult any 
hostile advance through Belgium, while facilitating a French advance 
down the valley of the Moselle towards Coblenz. The Emperor 
declared to Lord Cowley that he required it solely for the security 
of France, and not from any prompting of amour propre. Further, the 
position of the grand-duchy after the War was extremely anomalous. 
Previously a member of the then dissolved Germanic Confederation, 
it formed no part of that Confederation’s North-German successor; 
but its fortress was still garrisoned by Prussian troops under Treaties 
concluded between Prussia and Holland in 1816 and 1856. Its Sovereign 
was the King of the Netlierlands ; but the grand-duchy enjoyed a 
separate existence; its inhabitants were believed to have French 
sympathies, and the Iring, who needed money, was supposed to be 
ready to part with it^. Bismarck appeared to entertain no objection 
to the transfer, provided that the bargain was kept secret until its 
completion. Lord Stanley, when consulted on the subject by the 
French Ambassador, replied that tlie French acquisition seemed to 
him a cheap price for ensuring the Peace of Europe ; and there seemed 
no reason to suppose that any objections would be made by Austria 
or Russia, the other guarantors of the Treaties of 1839, by which the 
grand-duchy was assigned to the King of the Netherlands. To the 
dismay of the British Government, the proposed transfer, which had 

^ The French Ambassador told Lord Stanley that it was only at the request of 
the King of the Netherlands that France had entered into the negotiations. (To 
Cowley, No. 109, April loth, 1867.) 
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seemed a promising means for preserving peace between France and 
Germany, suddenly developed into an imminent threat of war. The 
question was raised in the Reichstag on April ist, probabl)^ without 
the connivance of Bismarck, who had consistentl}'^ warned Benedetti 
of the dangers of premature publicity. Bismarck immediately gave 
expression to the outburst of national feeling in Germany, and declared 
that the Emperor Napoleon’s attitude had caused “tlie question to 
become one of German national honour; the position of Prussia in 
Germany is involved, and that is well worth fightingfork” In point 
of fact, neither Bismarck nor the Emperor desired a war at this 
moment, and the acquisition of the grand-duchy was no longer left 
open to France, since the King of the Netherlands refused his consent 
so soon as he became aware of the state of German feeling on the 
subject. But, considering the relations bet\veen the two Governments 
and the feelings of the two nations, it was exceedingly difficult to avoid 
war without calling in the offices of a third party. Thus, Bismarck, 
when writing to Bernstorff and using the words quoted above, threw 
out a hint that he would not object to see the question discussed by 
a European congress; and tlie French Ambassador, on April 12th, 
appealed to the good offices of Great Britain, while giving Lord Stanley 
to understand that the danger to France lay in tlie occupation of the 
fortress by the Prussian garrison, whose withdrawal might make a 
friendly arrangement possible^. The question was thus reduced to 
the narrow limit as to whetlier Prussia should or should not maintain 
in the fortress a garrison, whose presence, as Bismarck afterwards 
admitted, was not, in his opinion, legally justified, though it suited 
him at tlie moment to maintain that the Treaty of 1816 between Prussia 
and Holland was a complete justification of it. On April 19th, Lord 
Stanley telegraphed to Lord A. Loftus: 

“ If the question is really reduced to these limits, it is dcscr\-ing the 
consideration of Prussia whether she should not make so small a sacrifice- 
since her hesitation to do so would seem to countenance the notion that 
she wishes to keep Luxemburg for aggressive purposes against France and 
so to justify the urgency of the French Government to obtain security in 
that quarter. France is understood only to seek such security without 
insisting on any other point in regard to Luxemburg than that it should 
not' be used for hostile purposes .against herself. Speak in this sense to 
Count Bismarck and ascertain his vicws.y lcr IMajesty’s Government would 


> To Cowicv, No. 02. April sth. rn'inc the 
hv RernstorfT of .a despatch from Ihstnard:. 

* To Cowley, No. in, April J2th, 1S67. "‘Mcnt confidential 
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see with deep . regret the breaking out of a war for an occasion apparentiv 
so trifling, which could not but retard the consolidation of Germany.’' 

After another week of negotiation, during wliich Austria activel}' 
used her influence to preserre the peace, tlie hesitations of Bismarck 
were overcome. He declared that Prussia accepted a conference, at 
which she could make concessions to Europe and Holland on behalf 
of peace, which she could not make to France, and on tliis account 
could not accept any preconcerted basis for tlie conference. Lord A. 
Loftus, however, confidently stated tliat Prussia would accept the 
neutralisation of the grand-duchy and withdraw her garrison, if the 
fortress were placed under a European guarantee^. On tlie same day, 
he confirmed and expanded this acceptance in a telegram to Bernstorff 
in which he stated that Prussia was “ prepared to concede tlie evacua- 
tion and rasing of the fortress, if tlie Conference expresses the ivish 
that she should do so, and at tlie same time gives a European guarantee 
for the neutrality of Luxemburg, such as now exists in tlie case of 
Belgium.” Such a declaration removed all serious obstacles to the 
meeting of a conference. But Lord Stanley was extremely uneasy at 
the thought of “ giving any fresh guarantee in the actual state of public 
opinion which prevails in tliis countr)’-^.” The existing responsibilities 
of Great Britain with regard to Belgium had already aroused his 
apprehension, and he had written to Disraeli : 

“ I am ready to go as far as may be necessary in support of Belgium, 
short of giving an absolute pledge to fight for its independence. Suppose 
we gave such a pledge, that France and Prussia came to an understanding, 
Russia and Austria standing aloof, where should we be? 3” 

He, accordingly, suggested as a basis for the proposed treaty that, 
as Luxemburg was already guaranteed to the King of the Netherlands 
by the Treaties of 1839, he should engage not to alienate it without 
the consent of all the Powers^. When this proposal proved generally 
unacceptable, he suggested that Luxemburg might be declared neutral, 
without being the subject of a special guarantee. It was, however, 
evident that Bismarck would not consent to a conference, unless the 
neutrality of Luxemburg were guaranteed by all the Powers. Lord 
Stanley was therefore compelled to abandon his objections. The 
Conference met on May 7th in London, and was attended by Pleni- 
potentiaries from all the Powers who had signed the Treaties of 1839, 

1 From Loftus, No. 181, April 27th, 1867. 

2 To Cowley, No. 189, April 27th, 1867. 

3 Buckle, Life of B. Disraeli, Earl of Beacons field, TV. /J71, 

i To Cowley, No. 227, May 3rd, 1867. 
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ri of her status 

^ one of tlte Great Powers to which Cavour had looked fonvard as 

he logical sequel to the appearance of the Piedmontese Representa- 
tives in Pans m 1856. It was agreed that the Prussian garrison should 
be witfidrawn from the fortress of Luxemburg, which was to be 
demohshed. The grand-duchy itself was declared to be a perpetually 
neutra State, and its neutrality was placed “under the sanction of 
the collective guarantee of the Powers signing the present Treaty, witli 
the exception of Belgium, which is itself a neutral State ” (Article II 
Treaty of London).^ Moreover, Luxemburg, unlike Belgium, was 
placed under no obligation to defend her neutrality, and was indeed 
prevented from doing so, since by Article III the ICing of the Nether- 
lands as Grand-duke undertook to maintain no fortresses within the 
territory, and only so many troops as were necessary for the preserva- 
tion of order. In view of tlie demand made by Bismarck that the 
conference should give “a European guarantee for the neutrality of 
Luxemburg such as now exists in the case of Belgium,” it is important 
to ascertain what obligations British statesmen, tlien and subsequently, 
considered themselves to be assuming. Lord Stanley told tlie House 
of Commons that he had assented to this provision with more doubt 
and anxiety than he had ever felt on any public question, but asserted 
that the guarantee involved only a “limited liability”; while Lord 
Derby amplified his son’s language in tlie House of Lords (July 4th, 
1867) by emphasising the difference between a collective and a separate 
and several guarantee : 


“A several guarantee binds each of the parties to do its utmost in- 
dividually to enforce the obsen'ance of the guarantee. A collective guarantee 
is one which is binding on all the parties collectively; but which, if any 
difference of opinion should arise, no one of them can be called upon to 
take upon itself the task of vindicating by force of arms.” 


A collective guarantee, tlius interpreted, implies no more than an 
engagement by each of the Signatory'- Powers to respect the neutrality 
of a State so guaranteed, vdth the liberty, but not the obligation, to 
regard any Holation as a casus belli; the British Government had 
therefore, in reality, pledged itself no further than it would have done 
by Lord Stanley’s first suggestion, which not only Prussia but the 
other Powers represented at the Conference had declared insufficient. 
Lord Derby proceeded to point out tliat the Treaties of 1839, ori tiie 
other hand, provided Belgium with a .separate guarantee from each 
of the five Signatoty' Powers, and that Prussia must have been well 
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aware of tlie difference between the two engagements when she signed 
the Treaty of London. This interpretation of the practical difference 
between the two Treaties seems to have been accepted as a matter of 
course by British statesmen. Viscount Grey, at the outbreak of War 
in 1914, treated it as a matter of common knowledge that Great Britain 
was bound to engage in a single-handed defence of Belgium, but was 
not so bound in tlie case of Luxemburg. A comparison, however, 
of the text of the two Treaties, of 1839 and 1867, by no means bears 
out tliis clear distinction, from which such vitally important results 
have flowed. Article II of the Treaty of London of 1839 speaks simply 
of “tlie guarantee” of the Signatory Powers — omitting the word 
“collective” but not inserting the word “joint and several.” But this 
latter is a technical diplomatic term, -which was actually inserted in 
the Treaty signed by Great Britain, Austria and France on April 14th, 
1856, by which “the high contracting parties guarantee, jointly and 
severally, the independence and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 
Such an omission, therefore, makes it appear that legally the value of 
the guarantee of 1867 was precisely that of the guarantee of 1839; 
that Prussia was justified in supposing that she had actually obtained 
the result that had been implied in her demands; and finally that, 
if the guarantee to Luxemburg meant only what Lord Derby asserted, 
then that to Belgium had no higher legal value. The practical difference 
between the two may be considered to amount to tliis : Great Britain 
would always regard the violation of Belgium neutrality as a casus belli, 
-because she would always view the integrity and independence of 
JBelgium as a vital interest^, and could always render that country 
;jdirect assistance by sea ; whereas neither of these considerations applied 
Ito Luxemburg, 

The Queen pointed out with truth to Disraeli that, while the 
British action in preventing war had restored to the country much of 
its lost prestige, yet the most likely method of provoking the violation 
of a neutral State was to use language which suggested that Great 
Britain regarded her guarantees as a dead letter. In point of fact, a 
vigorous British protest was lodged when, in December, 1870, 
Bismarck declared that Prussia no longer felt bound to respect the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, in view of the use which the French had 
been permitted to make of the grand-duchy for military purposes. 

^ Compare the language used by Gladstone in the House of Commons, August, 
1870: “We have an interest in the independence of Belgium which is wider than 
that W'hich we may have in the literal operation of the guarantee.” 
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and frorn Italy who thus received that formal recognition of her status 
as one of the Great Powers to which Cavour had looked forward as 
le logical sequel to the appearance of the Piedmontese Representa- 
tives m Pans m 1856. It was agreed that the Prussian garrison should 
be wiAdrawn from the fortress of Luxemburg, which was to be 
demolished. The grand-duchy itself was declared to be a perpetually 
neutral State, and its neutrality was placed “under the sanction of 
the collective guarantee of the Powers signing the present Treaty, with 
the exception of Belgium, which is itself a neutral State” (Article II, 
Treaty of London).^ Moreover, Lhxemburg, unlike Belgium, was 
placed under no obligation to defend her neutrality, and was indeed 
prevented from doing so, since by Article III the King of the Nether- 
lands as Grand-duke undertook to maintain no fortresses within the 
territory, and only so many troops as were necessary for the preserva- 
tion of order. In view of the demand made by Bismarck that the 
conference should give “a European guarantee for the neutrality of 
Luxemburg such as now exists in the case of Belgium,” it is important 
to ascertain what obligations British statesmen, then and subsequently, 
considered themselves to be assuming. Lord Stanley told the House 
of Commons that he had assented to this provision with more doubt 
and anxiety than he had ever felt on any public question, but asserted 
that the guarantee involved only a “limited liability”; while Lord 
Derby amplified his son’s language in the House of Lords (July 4th, 
1867) by emphasising the difference between a collective and a separate 
and several guarantee : 


“A several guarantee binds each of the parties to do its utmost in- 
dividually to enforce the observance of the guarantee. A collective guarantee 
is one which is binding on all the parties collectively; but which, if any 
difference of opinion should arise, no one of them can be called upon to 
take upon itself the task of vindicating by force of arms.” 


• A collective guarantee, thus interpreted, implies no more than an 
engagement by each of the Signatory Powers to respect the neutrality 
of a State so guaranteed, vrith the liberty, but not the obligation, to 
regard any violation as a casus belli; the British Government had 
therefore, in reality, pledged itself no further than it would have done 
by Lord Stanley’s first suggestion, which not only Prussia but the 
other Powers represented at the Conference had declared insufficient. 
Lord Derby proceeded to point out that the Treaties of 1839, on the 
other hand, provided Belgium with a separate guarantee from each 
of tlie five Signatory Powers, and that Prussia must have been well 
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aware of the difference between tlie two engagements when she signed 
the Treaty of London. This interpretation of the practical difference 
between the two Treaties seems to have been accepted as a matter of 
course by British statesmen. Viscount Grey, at the outbreak of War 
in 1914, treated it as a matter of common knowledge that Great Britain 
was bound to engage in a single-handed defence of Belgium, but was 
not so bound in the case of Luxemburg. A comparison, however, 
of the text of the two Treaties, of 1839 and 1867, by no means bears 
out this clear distinction, from which such vitally important results 
have flowed. Article II of the Treaty of London of 1839 speaks simply 
of “the guarantee” of tlie Signatory Powers — omitting the word 
“ collective ” but not inserting the word “joint and several.” But tliis 
latter is a technical diplomatic term, 'wliich was actually inserted in 
the Treaty signed by Great Britain, Austria and France on April 14th, 
1856, by which “the high contracting parties guarantee, jointly and 
severally, the independence and tlie integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 
Such an omission, tlierefore, makes it appear that legally the value of 
the guarantee of 1867 was precisely that of the guarantee of 1839; 
that Prussia was justified in supposing that she had actually obtained 
the result that had been implied in her demands ; and finally that, 
if the guarantee to Luxemburg meant only what Lord Derby asserted, 
then that to Belgium had no higher legal value. The practical difference 
between the two may be considered to amount to this : Great Britain 
would always regard the violation of Belgium neutrality as a casus belli, 
because she would always view the integrity and independence of 
iBelgium as a vital interest^, and could always render that country 
.^direct assistance by sea ; whereas neither of these considerations applied 
^o Luxemburg. 

The Queen pointed out with truth to Disraeli that, while the 
British action in preventing war had restored to the country much of 
its lost prestige, yet the most likely method of provoking the violation 
of a neutral State was to use language which suggested that Great 
Britain regarded her guarantees as a dead letter. In point of fact, a 
vigorous British protest was lodged when, in December, 1870, 
Bismarck declared that Prussia no longer felt bound to respect the 
neutrality of Luxemburg, in view of the use which the French had 
been permitted to make of the grand-duchy for military purposes. 

^ Compare the language used by Gladstone in the House of Commons, August, 
1870: “We have an interest in the independence of Belgium which is wider than 
that which we may have in the literal operation of the guarantee.” 
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and from Italy, who thus received that formal recognition of her status 
as one of the Great Powers to which Cavour had looked forward as 
the logical sequel to the appearance of the Piedmontese Representa- 
tives in Paris in 1856. It was agreed that the Prussian garrison should 
be withdrawn from the fortress of Luxemburg, which was to be 
demolished. The grand-duchy itself was declared to be a perpetually 
neutral State, and its neutrality was placed “under the sanction of 
the collective guarantee of the Powers signing the present Treaty, with 
the exception of Belgium, which is itself a neutral State ” (Article II, 
Treaty of London). Moreover, Luxemburg, unlike Belgium, was 
placed under no obligation to defend her neutrality, and was indeed 
prevented from doing so, since by Article III the King of the Nether- 
lands as Grand-duke undertook '-^intain no fortresses within the 
territory, and only so many,-^' \re necessary for the preserva- 
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in his suspicions by an intercepted despatch to Cameron, which 
ordered tlie latter to return at once to Massowali and to cease from 
interfering in Abyssinian affairs. Ten European missionaries, of whom 
.t^vo were women, were joined with Cameron in captivity, and were 
treated intermittently with extreme cruelty: they believed themselves 
to have excited the Iving’s displeasure by commenting unfavourably 
on his wholesale massacre of rebels. In 1865, tlic captives still re- 
mained in Theodore’s hands, and public opinion began to demand 
that effectual steps should be taken to secure their release. An abortive 
attempt had been made in Fcbniar}' to use the Abouna, or Christian 
Bishop, of the countiy as an intermediary for the purpose. Lord 
Russell rejected die notion of force, writing on June 8th: “I cannot 
think that it would be wise to send a military expedition to attack the 
King of Abj'ssinia. I know not how we could reach him in that way ” ; 
and decided to send an official British Mission. Accordingly, Rassam, 
an Armenian by birth who had received an English education, and 
held the post of First Assistant to die Resident at Aden, was sent to 
Massowali, wth a letter from Queen Victoria to Theodore, affeedng 
not to know of Cameron’s imprisonment and promising that die ICing 
should be permitted to send an Embassy when the Consul had re- 
turned to England. In September, 1865, Rassam received an invitation 
from Theodore to proceed to Abyssinia, and after many delays was 
received, on Februar}^ ydi, 186S, by the King, who immediately 
released Cameron and all the other prisoners. Rassam was delighted ; 
“Nodiing ” he wrote, “could exceed ICing Theodore’s courteous and 
polite behaviour’’; and die whole matter seemed to be successfully 
concluded. On April 13th, iiowever, die ICing suddenly ordered the 
rearrest of the liberated prisoners, and placed Rassam and the re- 
mainder of liis Mission under confinement. Theodore, whose diseased 
mind was influenced by an intense suspiciousness bordering on in- 
sanity, apparently believed that, if he allowed his captives to leave the 
country, the British Government would on their safe return send an 
expedition to attack him. He, therefore, determined to retain them as 
hostages until he had a satisfactory reply to his original offer of an 
alliance with the Queen, and to take advantage of the opportunity for 
procuring from England a number of skilled artisans, desired by him 
for the development of his country. The Government, with extra- 
ordinary forbearance, acting on the advice of the Resident at Aden, 
Colonel Merewether, who was then in London, advised the Queen 
to give an audience to the German missionary who brought Theodore’s 
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demand to England, and sent presents of machinery for Theodore to 
Aden, together with a number of artisans, who had been induced to 
go to Abyssinia by a guarantee against financial loss given by the 
Government. Theodore, however, returned no answer to the intima- 
tion that they would be placed at his disposal when the captives reached 
Aden; but merely removed these to the inaccessible and rockbound 
fortress of Magdala. In October, 1866, Lord Stanley asked the War 
Office to consider the possibilities of a military expedition; though 
expressing his real feelings in a letter to Disraeli : “ I sincerely hope 
the W.O. will find the country inaccessible. I think they will.” No 
further action was taken until April, 1867, in the belief that Theodore, 
who was surrounded with rebels, might be overthrown and the 
captives in consequence released. On April i6th, Lord Stanley for- 
warded through Aden an ultimatum to Theodore, warning him that, 
if the prisoners were not restored within three months from the 
despatch of the letter, all friendship between him and the Queen must 
cease. No answer was returned by him to this communication. On 
August 19th, it was decided that an Expedition should be immediately 
despatched from Bombay, the Governor of that province having 
already drawn up plans under the Instructions of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Secretary of State for India. The Instructions given to Sir 
Robert Napier, who was placed in command of this force, show ex- 
tremely clearly the objects which the Government had in view. His 
primary object was to be to secure the release of Cameron, Rassam 
and all the other official persons detained by Theodore, and he was, 
also, to use his best endeavours to secure the release of all other 
Europeans in captivity, whether British citizens or not, though he was 
not to prolong the Expedition for that purpose. Theodore was not 
to be deprived of any portion of his territory, nor to be forced to make 
any concession, pecuniary or other. While Napier might take advan- 
tage of the existence of any hostility to the King in Abyssinia, he was 
not to wage war in order to set up a pretender in a country where 
there were really no British interests to promote. If Theodore fell 
into the hands of the Expeditionary Force, he was to be sent to Bombay. 
Lord Stanley concluded by remarking that, “Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no concern with what might befall Abyssinia by the 
removal of Theodore from the country. The lesson to be taught to 
rulers of his character and their peoples is that wanton outrages to 
British Subjects will sooner or later bring down upon the perpetrators 
of them signal retribution.” It is not within the scope of the present 
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work to describe the Expedition, which was handled throughout with 
the greatest abilit)’^ and met wtli a complete and almost bloodless 
success. Theodore, who had taken no notice of a last warning letter 
sent him by tlie Khedive of Egypt after the Expedition had actually 
started, recognising the impossibility of resistance, killed himself in 
Magdala, on the day before the British troops entered and found the 
prisoners all unharmed (April 13th, 1S68). Within a week they were 
beginning their withdrawal from Abyssinian territory. 

Great Britain had acted in this protracted affair with a combination 
of extreme patience and rapid energy. Four years had elapsed between 
the imprisonment of Cameron and the entrance of British soldiers on 
Abyssinian soil; but within five months they had overcome all the 
geographical and climatic difficulties, and were masters of a fortress, 
which all who were acquainted with it had described as impregnable. 
It is certain that the impression of irresistible power produced in 
India, where the Expedition had been organised, powerfully enhanced 
British prestige, which Sir Henr}'^ Rawlinson so aptly described as 
“the power wliich enables us to achieve very’’ great results with very 
small means at our immediate disposal.” Disraeli was full}’^ justified 
in calling tlie attention of Parliament to the disinterestedness which 
had throughout characterised our action. When the Expedition was 
starting, he had stated that its object was “not to obtain territoiy, not 
to secure commercial advantages, but for high moral causes and for 
high moral causes alone.” On its completion, he repeated that, 

“when it was first announced that England was about to embark on a most 
costly and perilous expedition, merely to vindicate the honour of our 
Sovereign, and to rescue from an unjust but remote captivity a few of our 
fellow-subjects, the announcement was received in more than one country 
with something like mocking incredulity. But we have asserted the purity 
of our purpose. In an age accused, and perhaps not unjustly, of selfishness, 
and a too great regard for material interests, it is something, in so striking 
and significant a manner, for a great nation to have vindicated the higher 
principles of humanity. It is a privilege to belong to a country which has 
done such deeds.” 

The mass of papers preserved among tlie records of the Expedition, 
which emphasise the importance of developing British trade in 
Abyssinia and describe the richness of the mineral deposits, prove 
that Ministers did not adhere to their disinterested policy from lack 
of inducements to depart from it. 
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III. The Franco-German War, 1870 

The Abyssinian success, however, did not prevent the Liberals 
from obtaining a large majority in the new electorate at the General 
Election held in the autunrn of that year (1868). Gladstone became 
head of a powerful and active Government, and Lord Clarendon 
returned once more to his old post. But the latter appointment was 
not made until objections from a most unexpected quarter had been 
overcome. In 1866, the Queen had been so unwilling to part with 
Clarendon as Foreign Secretary as to write that she “cannot express 
too strongly her hope and earnest wish that Lord Clarendon may find 
himself enabled to accede to the proposal, which the Queen knows 
Lord Derby v/ill make to him, of remaining in his present office” 
(June 28th, 1866). But, two years later, we find from Lord Halifax’s 
JournaT that she desired to place an absolute veto on his name for 
that post. An entry there, for November 26th, states that 

“The essential part of the Queen’s message was her objection to 
Clarendon as Foreign Secretary. She told Charles^ that he was the only one 
of her Ministers who had ever been impertinent to her, and that she could 
not submit to him in the position of Foreign Secretary which brought him 
into such constant communication with herself ; that he was too intimate 
with the Queen of Holland and was influenced by her, and that his opinions 
against the German unity and views of Russia, which she considered so 
right and necessary, rendered him unfit for that post on public grounds. 
She said that both Clarendon and Lowe were very sarcastic, and she did 
not like such people in intimate communication with her.” 

It was fortunate that the Queen’s opposition, which appears at bottom 
to have rested on some personal pique, was overcome. Lord Clarendon 
was the only British diplomatist who possessed a European reputation ; 
and so far was he from desiring to break the continuity of our Foreign 
Policy that he tells us himself that on taking office he had “a long 
official talk with Stanley, who was most friendly and communicative. 

I did not detect a shade of difference of opinion between us^,” In fact, 
the Memorandum which was presented by Gladstone to General Grey 
for the information of the Queen (April 17th, 1869) furnishes an 
exposition of the principles which should govern the relations of Great 


^ Quoted in Sir H. Maxwell’s Life of Lord Clarendon, ii. 353. 
” General the Hon. Charles Grey, her Private Secretary. 

® Sir H. Maxv'ell’s Life of Lord Clarendon, u. 355. 
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Britain to Europe ver}^ similar to that laid down by Disraeli in his 
speech quoted above^. He WTites : 

“ I do not believe that England ever will or can be unfaithful to her 
great tradition, or can forswear her interest in the common transactions 
and the general interests of Europe. But her credit and her power form a 
fund which, in order that they may be made the most of, should be thriftily 
used ” 

And he adds : 

“ As I understand Lord Clarendon’s ideas, they are fairly represented by 
his very important diplomatic communications since he has taken office. 
They proceed upon such grounds as these: That England should keep 
entire in her own hands the means of estimating her own obligations upon 
the various states of facts as they arise; that she should not foreclose and 
narrow her own liberty of choice by declarations made to the Powers, in 
their real or supposed interests, of which they would claim to be at least 
joint interpreters; that it is dangerous for her to assume alone an advanced, 
and therefore an isolated position, in regard to European controversies; 
that, come what may, it is better for her to promise too little than too 
much; that she should not encourage the weak by giving e.vpcctations of 
aid to resist the strong, but should rather seek to deter the strong by firm 
but moderate language from aggression on the weak; that she should seek! 
to develop and mature the action of a common, or public or European 
opinion, as the best standing bulwark against wrong, but should beware or 
seeming to lay down the law of that opinion by her own authority, and thus 
running the risk of setting against her, and against right and justice, that 
general sentiment which ought to be, and generally would be, arrayed in 
their favour. I am persuaded that at this juncture opinions of this colour 
being true and sound, are also the only opinions which the country is 
disposed to approve. But I do not believe that on that account it is one 
whit less disposed than it has been at any time, to cast in its lot upon any 
fitting occasion with the cause it believes to be right.” 

Meanwhile, the relations betAveen France and Prussia remained 
inevitably the central problem of European diplomacy. The publica- 
tion by Bismarck (March, 1867) of the Treaties of Alliance with the 
southern States, and the wave of national excitement which swept all 
over Germany at the time of the Luxemburg incident, proved how 
shadowy were the guarantees of the Treaty of Prague for the inde- 
pendent existence of the south, and suggested that the surest method 
of cementing a German Unity, which to all impartial observers now 
seemed inevitable, would be a war against France for an object common 

^ See for this letter or memorandum Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, n. 316- 
318, where it is described as “in truth a sort of charter of the leading principles of 
Mr Gladstone’s foreign policy at the moment when he first incurred supreme 
responsibility for our foreign affairs.” 
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to all Germans. Many reasons combined to draw closer the relations 
between Great Britain and France."^ Lord Clarendon was a personal 
friend of the Emperor Napoleon, who regarded him with complete 
confidence^; while Lord Lyons proved an extremely able successor 
to Lord Cowley, who had shown himself during his fifteen years of 
office (1852-67) to be the most effective of contemporary British 
Ambassadors. The Emperor, throughout all the windings of his policy, 
attached the highest importance to preserving British friendship. 
Clarendon regarded the continuance of the Napoleonic empire as the 
only guarantee against the evil of high tariff walls between the two 
countries, and was suspicious of the transformation into a Parlia- 
mentary system which was gradually taking place in the government 
of France^. Further, he hoped to prevent the Emperor from either 
tampering with the independence of Belgium, or making war on 
Prussia to secure popular opinion for the support of his tottering 
dynasty. In its continuance he had little confidence, and he expressed 
his opinion, in August, 1869, thatthe French “ will drift into a Republic 
before another year is over.” As to the unification of Germany, he 
did not believe it to be imminent, but expected that it would prove 
a gradual and inevitable process. 

“ I agree with you (he wrote to Lyons, March 3rd, 1870) that Prussia 
will never declare that she will not complete the unity of Germany, because 
she looks on it as inevitable. Nothing, as the King himself said to me, can 
prevent the gravitation of the weak towards the strong, but that it would 
not take place in his life, possibly not in that of his son. France if not 
grown wiser by that time will probably consider it as a casus belli . . .and 
she would weld all Germany together as one man if she attempted by force 
to prevent Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Baden from joining the North, when 
they had determined that it was for their own interest to do so.” 

There was little interchange of real confidence between Berlin 
and London ; although Clarendon did not believe that Prussia meant 
„war, he felt the deepest distrust of Bismarck, whom he had described 
jin 1864 as “a.man^without^faitX^^ He saw clearly that, while 

1 Cf. Lord Lyons to Lord Stanley, October zoth, 1868. The Emperor told 
Clarendon in strict confidence of a proposal which he had not, he said, mentioned 
even to his Ministers. Men of weight (des hommes s4rieux) had proposed a Con- 
federation between the south-German States and Switzerland. (See lyord Newton, 
Lord Lyons, i. 204.) 

“ See Lyons’s letter to Clarendon, December 3rd, 1869: “I am afraid we shall 
never again, either in political or commercial affairs, have as good times as we had 
under the personal power of the Emperor — ^by we of course I mean the English”; 
to which Lord Clarendon replied : ” I quite agree with you that we shall never have 
such good times again under a Parliamentary instead of a personal regime.” (Lord 
Newton, Lord Lyofis, i. 240-1.) 
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France and Prussia persisted in their competition of armaments, peace 
must remain at the mercy of an incident, so soon as one or other party 
believed itself to be momentarily possessed of a clear superiority. The 
ICing of Prussia had always, in spite of his real desire for peace, shown 
himself no less unapproachable than Bismarck on this subject; but 
the Emperor Napoleon, witli whom the Foreign Secretaiy had a con- 
versation in September, 1869, proved more sympathetic. The rural 
population, the solid prop of the French empire, was growing more 
and more restive under the burden of taxation and conscription; and, 
so early as April, 1868, the Emperor’s Government had informally 
suggested to Lord Stanley that Great Britain might “give advice” to 
Prussia on the subject of disarmament, which he had refused to do. 
The newly formed Ministrj^ which under Ollivier was to reconcile 
responsible government with the empire, made another essay in the 
same direction through La Valette, the French Ambassador at London 
(January 26th, 1870). Clarendon agreed to enter into the design, 
though it was clear that its handling required the most delicate tact. 
For, as Ollivier told Lord Lyons (January 30th) it was essential that 
the French Government should not be in any way compromised; 
since, “ under present circumstances a public rebuff from Prussia would 
be fatal.” “ Un dchcc,*^ he said, ^'e'est la gtiened* He lioped, therefore, 
that Prussia might be led to agree with France on a simultaneous 
disarmament, or at least to receive a proposal from her in a friendly 
spirit. After obtaining tlie approval of the Queen and the Prime- 
Minister, but Mthout communicating the matter to the Cabinet, 
Clarendon sent a Memorandum (February 2nd) which Lord A. Loftus 
was instructed to lay before Bismarck in strict confidence. This 
document, after pointing out the destructive and anachronistic burden 
which the enormous standing armies of Europe imposed on civilisation, 
suggested that Prussia, better than any other Power, might undertake 
to modify tliis system. Clarendon, therefore, hoped that, in spite of 
the King’s “parental feeling and affection for his army,” Bismarck 
would recommend to him a partial disarmament. The moment seemed 
highly propitious, as France had “ never been more peacefully inclined 
than at the present time, under a responsible government which cannot 
make war for an idea, because it represents a nation that is determined 
to maintain peace so long as there is no just cause for v^ar, and because 
the Emperor entirely shares the feelings of his people.” He concluded 
by expressing his conviction that the French Government would raise 
no opposition to a reduction of the Army pari passu with Prussia. 
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In point of fact, the moment was very unpropitious for opening 
this question with Bismarck, who 'was becoming increasingly anxious 
as to whether the Treaties with the south-German States, his principal 
pledge of security, would be renewed when they expired in 1871. The 
fall of the Hohenlohe Cabinet in Bavaria (February 14th) and the 
unconcealed hostility of the King of Wiirtemberg, showed how sub- 
stantial were his reasons for uneasiness. Moreover, as he pointed out 
with force in a conversation with Lord A. Loftus (February 5th) 
fPrussia’s geographical position made the taking of any initiative in 
|ihe reduction of armaments far less feasible for her than for Great 
Britain. “Our position,” he said, “is an exceptional one. We are 
/surrounded by three great empires with Armies as large as our own, 
.’kny two of whom might combine against us.” He further remarked 
that Prussia’s military strength was an advantage to Great Britain, as 
the events of 1869 had shown, when an occupation of Belgium would 
have taken place, had it not been known at Paris that Prussia would 
join in the defence of that country. He declared that he did not dare 
even to name the subject of Clarendon’s letter to the King, “much less 
show it to His Majesty. He would get into a fury and immediately think 
that England was trying to weaken Prussia in the interests of France.” 

Dam, the French Foreign Minister, on hearing the substance of 
Bismarck’s objections, expressed his determination to disarm, whether 
Pmssia did so or not, and to propose to the Emperor a reduction of 
the yearly contingent from 100,000 to 90,000 men, which reduction 
he would have suggested to be even larger, if the accounts of Prussian 
intentions were more satisfactory (Febmary loth). This step would, 
he thought, furnish Clarendon with a powerful argument for per- 
severing in his endeavours to work on Pmssia. Clarendon was not 
discouraged, and renewed his attempt in a letter to Lord A. Loftus 
on March 9th. He tried to convince Bismarck that Pmssia had nothing 
to fear from an)^ of the three empires which surrounded her. Austria 
“ could not, even on the most pressing emergency, bring 200,000 men 
into the field. Her finances are dilapidated and her internal dis- 
organisation affords just cause for alarm.” Bismarck had dwelt on 
the “hostility of the Muscovite party towards Germany and on the 
dislike of the Tsarevitch to everything German” which must cause 
a great change in the relations between Pmssia and Russia after the 
death of Alexander. Clarendon replied that 

“ Count Bismarck must know better than myself that Russia has long 
since, and wisely, ceased to aim at influence in Germany or intervention 
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in German affairs, and that all her energies are now directed eastwards, 
with a view of extending her territory and her commerce in Asia. Whatever 
sentiments may be suggested in other quarters by a rapid development of 
the present feeling of Russia, which has the entire support of public opinion 
in that country, it appears certain that Germany can have no danger to 
guard against from Russia, whatever may be the personal feelings or 
opinions of the reigning Sovereign.” 

In tliis assumption. Clarendon was hardly expressing his real feelings, 
since he had already told Lord Lyons that he believed it to be true 
that the Tsarevitch and the Slav races were very hostile to Germany. 
He proceeded to emphasise the importance of the reduction in the 
French Army to which the Emperor had assented, and added: “I 
venture to think that the present state of opinion in France, founded 
as it is upon a true estimate of French interests, is a more solid 
guarantee than any that the respective Governments of France and 
Germany could effect for their own security.” His practical proposal, 
derived from a suggestion by Dam, was in favour of a general 
disarmament. 

“The military forces of the great Continental Powers have a certain 
proportion to each other ; in order to maintain that proportion, very heavy 
burdens are imposed upon each country; but if, by common agreement, 
each reduces its army by a certain number of men, the same proportions 
will be maintained, while the burdens, which are fast becoming intolerable, 
will be alleviated.” 

In reply, Bismarck naturally controverted the extravagant expecta- 
tions which Clarendon based on the present disposition of the French 
people. In conversation with Lord A. Loftus (March 12th) he said 
that, “although the nation was now pacific, you know as well as I do 
that a war cry can be raised in France, on any emergency, and at the 
shortest notice. If. . . the present Constitutional government had been 
three years instead of three months in existence, then there would be 
some chance for its duration and for the maintenance of peace.” At 
the present moment, he observed, there was a party anxious to restore 
the previous state of things, a personal government. That party in- 
cluded the Empress Eugenie, and they would not be sorry to divert 
the public attention from home affairs by raising some questions of 
foreign policy. Bismarck, however,' on this occasion did not refuse 
to bring the matter to the notice of the King, and appeared to be less 
decidedly opposed to any disarmament. But any hope that King 
William might view the project with a favourable eye was quickly 
dashed. He stated his objections with a conclusive simplicity which 
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made it impossible to continue the negotiations. The German Army 
could only be reduced in two ways : either by changing its legislative 
basis, and thereby its whole character, or by reducing the period of 
military service to two and a half years. The former method was 
impossible; the latter had been the subject of a five years’ struggle 
between the King and his Parliament, and he would rather give up 
his Throne than yield on it. Moreover, as Bismarck had foretold, the 
tKing regarded the proposal as put forward in the interests of France, 
Lnd as showing no regard for the safety of Prussia. 

It is not surprising that this attempt should have failed. The whole 
interchange of views rested on a basis of unreality. The one supreme 
difficulty which barred the way to mutual confidence between France 
and Germany was never mentioned. Yet it was perfectly clear — to 
French and German as well as to disinterested observers — ^that the 
tension between the two countries must continue, until either France 
was satisfied that Prussia had no design of uniting Germany, or until 
Prussia was satisfied that France would not oppose such a Union by 
force. The character of an intrigue was thus inevitably thrust upon 
the negotiations themselves. The French Government was desperately 
anxious that Bismarck should not know that they had anything to do 
with the proposal, since such knowledge might lead to immediate war; 
while Bismarck, in return, professed great eagerness that the French 
Government should not be acquainted with it. 

The preparations for a plebiscite which was to ratify the recent 
Constitutional changes in France provoked the uneasiness of Lyons, 
who feared that a failure or a small majority might turn the minds of 
the Ministers to war. Writing to Clarendon on May 6th, he said ; 

“With reference to Loftus’s despatch, I sincerely hope that his most 
confidential informant is not so well informed as he represents himself to 
be, and that no change is really contemplated in the status quo of Hesse 
and Baden. It would be quite a mistake to suppose that this is a moment 
at which it would be safe to defy France. On the contrary, a war unmis-" 
takably provoked by Prussia would be hailed by many as a welcome / 
diversion from internal difficulties. So far as I can judge, Ollivier is not 
the man to shrink from one."' 

The overwhelming majority, however, which Ollivier’s “devouring 
activity ” secured two days later seemed a pledge of renewed confidence, 
and the last month of Clarendon’s life offered no premonitions of the 
coming storn. He died suddenly on June 27th, only ten days before 
the Hohenzollem candidature became publicly known. 

Lord Clarendon owed his great reputation at home and abroad less 
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to his achievements than to his character. Passionately attached to 
peace — ^the French called him “/e commis voyageur de la paix ” — he 
was constantly to see wars gathering before his eyes, which his best 
efforts failed to prevent; of all his public utterances none is so firmly 
enshrined in the popular mind as his statement in 1854: “We are 
drifting into war.” His personal reputation reached its height at the 
conclusion of the Congress of Paris, in which he had become the most 
prominent and popular figure. The Queen expressed a general feeling 
when she wrote We congratulate him on tlie success of his efforts 
in obtaining tlie peace, for to him alone it is due ; and also to him alone 
is due the dignified position which the Queen’s beloved country holds, 
and which she owes to a straightforward, steady and unselfish policy 
throughout.”yHis European position was established, and was never 
afterwards shaken. Lord Augustus Loftus has described him as 
possessing all those qualities which mark the ideal diplomatist: 
“ Courteous and dignified, with charming manners, he won the regard 
and confidence of all witli whom he came in contact. Firm and 
courageous, with consummate judgment, he was neither open to 
flattery nor to the influence of fear.” Gladstone dwelt on “his un- 
swerving loyalty, his genial temper, his kindness ever overflowing in 
acts yet more than in words, his liberal and indulgent appreciation of 
others”; and estimated him to have been the “very easiest and most 
attractive” of all his colleagues in the Cabinet. His broad sympathies, 
and his effortless power of being happily at home in any society 
invested him with that personal attractiveness which helps in so 
important a measure to smooth the path of diplomacy. It is perhaps 
true that he was a better judge of men tlian of events, and that while 
he “understood howto dash offin a few daring if slightly contemptuous 
phrases the main features of a political situation and the leading traits 
of the European statesmen whom he had loiown,” he was less successful 
and possibly less interested in forecasting the future developments of 
Europe. His influence was increased by his rare personal detachment: 
he was so far from desiring office that he accepted its burdens only 
with increasing reluctance, and has been well described as having been 
a member of successive Cabinets simply because he had proved himself 
indispensable. One of the highest compliments ever paid him was 
that posthumously bestowed by Bismarck, who told Lord Clarendon’s 
^daughter in 1871 that he was never in his life more glad to hear of- 
•anything than of her father’s death, because if he had lived he would 
Jhave prevented the War. 

Lord Granville, whose very first duty in taking office was to 
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attempt this task, had many of the personal qualities of his predecessor. 
He, too, was noted for his tactful, courteous and conciliatory address, 
which made him for niore than thirty years so successful a leader of 
the Liberal minority in the House of Lords. He even surpassed 
Clarendon in the unusual command which both possessed of the 
French language. His previous direct experience of the Foreign Office 
amounted to less than three months ; succeeding Palmerston, after the 
dismissal of the latter in December, 1 85 1 , he won the complete approval 
of Lord John Russell, who, on his retirement, expressed the somewhat 
extravagant belief that “the country will lose one of the best Foreign 
Secretaries it ever had.” During the eighteen years which elapsed 
before his resumption of the office, Lord Granville had, however, 
exerted at intervals a remarkable influence over the course of British 
Foreign Policy. In 1856, he had been sent to Russia immediately after 
the conclusion of the Crimean War, as head of a Special Mission to 
attend the Coronation of the Tsar. The Queen, who placed entire 
confidence in his sagacity and moderation, twice employed him, when 
President of the Council, as her mouthpiece in the Cabinet to combat 
the views of Palmerston and Russell. In 1859, she urged upon him, 
in a private communication, the duty of controlling the Italian 
sympathies of his colleagues ; and in 1864, in a still more urgent appeal, 
she begged him to prevent the country’s becoming involved in the 
Schleswig-Holstein War. In September, 1862, he had, on his own 
initiative, taken the leading part in defeating the proposal made by 
Palmerston for a joint intervention with France in the American Civil 
War. He was, therefore, regarded in 1870 as the natural and inevitable 
successor to Clarendon. But his achievements were not equal to the 
expectations of his friends. Faced as he was throughout his two sub- 
sequent periods of office (1870-74, 1880-85) by a constant series of 
difficult problems directly affecting British interests, the responsibilities 
of office bore very heavily upon him. He was constantly (though often 
unjustly) accused of indifference or of imperfect sympathies ; and, in 
the long run, his lack of decision contributed to involve the country 
in misunderstandings with several of the Great Continental Powers. 

On the afternoon of July 5th, Granville, who was to receive the 
Seals next day, had a conversation at the Foreign Office with Ham- 
mond, the Permanent Under-Secretaiy. The latter assured him that 
;he had never during his long experience known so great a lull in foreign 
affairs. This unforgotten false prophecy cannot be held to convict 
British diplomacy of any peculiar ignorance ; for it was only on the 3rd 
that Paris knew definitely of the acceptance by Prince Leopold of 
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Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen of the offer' of the Spanish Crown. It 
ratlier proves tlie extraordinary success with which Bismarck had 
matured his plan in secret. It is not necessary or indeed relevant to 
enter into a full discussion of the methods by which tlie Prince’s 
reluctance to grant his consent was overcome. The full extent of 
Bismarck’s responsibility for the decision, which could only be sus- 
pected in 1870, has gradually become Icnown through a series of 
subsequent revelations. The British Government could only base its 
policy on such information as was obtainable at the time. The deposi- 
tion of Queen Isabella on September 30th, 1868, had created a de 
facto republic in Spain, from which Marshal Prim, who had induced 
the Cortes to pass a monarchical Constitution, wished to rescue his 
distracted country as soon as possible. He had not been actuated by 
hostility towards France in the imitation to Prince Leopold, who was 
related to the Emperor Napoleon both by birth and marriage, and 
whose elder brother, Charles, had ascended the Roumanian throne in 
1866 with the Emperor’s goodwill. But Leopold proved very cautious. 

• Although Lord A. Loftus reported that the Prince was being mentioned 
in diplomatic circles as a possible candidate so early as October, 1868, 
he was not finally persuaded to accept until June 21st, 1870, when the 
Bang of Prussia gave his reluctant assent. The Spanish Cortes had 
been kept sitting in order to proceed with the election ; but, owing to 
a telegraphic error in the date announced for the return to Madrid 
of the Envoy, Salazar, who was bringing the acceptance witli him, 
they were adjourned without proceeding to a vote. This small mistalce 
of a clerk had very important consequences. Bismarck had hoped to 
keep the entire question secret until France could be confronted with 
a fait accompli. In that case, only two practical alternatives would 
have been open to her: either to accept Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern as King of Spain — a humiliation and a prospective menace 
which the condition of French feeling at the moment would hardly 
have endured — or to make war on both Germany and Spain together, 
it being exceedingly improbable that a people proverbially proud like 
the Spanish would have consented to drop their elected King at the 
bidding of a foreign Power. 

But, as a matter of fact, the secret began to leak out in Madrid. 
The Emperor Napoleon had expressed his suspicions to the Due de 
Gramont, the French Foreign Minister, so early as June 17th; but 
had been reassured by Mercier, the French Ambassador at Madrid, 
on June 25th, who wrote that if the candidature was really a subject 
for negotiation, it was kept very secret and suspected by no one, and, 
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attempt this task, had many of the personal qualities of his predecessor. 
He, too, was noted for his tactful, courteous and conciliatory address, 
which made him for niore than thirty years so successful a leader of 
the Liberal minority in the House of Lords. He even surpassed 
Clarendon in the unusual command which both possessed of the 
French language. His previous direct experience of the Foreign Office 
amounted to less than three months ; succeeding Palmerston, after the 
dismissal of the latter in December, 1 85 1 , he won the complete approval 
of Lord John Russell, who, on his retirement, expressed the somewhat 
extravagant belief that “the country will lose one of the best Foreign 
Secretaries it ever had.” During the eighteen years which elapsed 
before his resumption of the office, Lord Granville had, however, 
exerted at intervals a remarkable influence over the course of British 
Foreign Policy. In 1856, he had been sent to Russia immediately after 
the conclusion of the Crimean War, as head of a Special Mission to 
attend the Coronation of the Tsar. The Queen, who placed entire 
confidence in his sagacity and moderation, twice employed him, when 
President of the Council, as her mouthpiece in the Cabinet to combat 
the views of Palmerston and Russell. In 1859, she urged upon him, 
in a private communication, the duty of controlling the Italian 
sympathies of his colleagues ; and in 1864, in a still more urgent appeal, 
she begged him to prevent the country’s becoming involved in the 
Schleswig-Holstein War. In September, 1862, he had, on his own 
initiative, taken the leading part in defeating the proposal made by 
Palmerston for a joint intervention with France in the American Civil 
War. He was, therefore, regarded in 1870 as the natural and inevitable 
successor to Clarendon. But his achievements were not equal to the 
expectations of his friends. Faced as he was throughout his two sub- 
sequent periods of office (1870-74, 1880-85) by a constant series of 
difficult problems directly affecting British interests, the responsibilities 
of office bore very heavily upon him. He was constantly (though often 
unjustly) accused of indifference or of imperfect sympathies ; and, in 
the long run, his lack of decision contributed to involve the country 
in misunderstandings with several of the Great Continental Powers. 

On the afternoon of July 5th, Granville, who was to receive the 
Seals next day, had a conversation at the Foreign Office with Ham- 
mond, the Permanent Under-Secretary. The latter assured him that 
-he had never during his long experience known so great a lull in foreign 
affairs. This unforgotten false prophecy cannot be held to convict 
British diplomacy of any peculiar ignorance ; for it was only on the 3rd 
that Paris knew definitely of the acceptance by Prince Leopold of 
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Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen of the offer of the Spanish Crown. It 
rather proves tlie extraordinary success with which Bismarck had 
matured his plan in secret. It is not necessary or indeed relevant to 
enter into a full discussion of tlie methods by which the Prince s 
reluctance to grant his consent was overcome. The. full extent of 
Bismarck’s responsibility for the decision, which could only be sus- 
pected in 1870, has gradually become known through a series of 
subsequent revelations. The British Government could only base its 
policy on such information as was obtainable at the time. The deposi- 
tion of Queen Isabella on September 30th, 1868, had created a 
facto republic in Spain, from which Marshal Prim, who had induced 
tlie Cortes to pass a monarchical Constitution, wished to rescue his 
distracted country as soon as possible. He had not been actuated by 
hostility towards France in tlie invitation to Prince Leopold, who was 
related to the Emperor Napoleon both by birth and marriage, and 
whose elder brother, Charles, had ascended the Roumanian throne in 
1866 with the Emperor’s goodwill. But Leopold proved very cautious. 
’ Although Lord A. Loftus reported that the Prince was being mentioned 
in diplomatic circles as a possible candidate so early as October, 1868, 
he was not finally persuaded to accept until June 21st, 1870, when the 
King of Prussia gave Ids reluctant assent. The Spanish Cortes had 
been kept sitting in order to proceed with the election ; but, owing to 
a telegraphic error in the date announced for the return to Madrid 
of the Envoy, Salazar, who was bringing the acceptance Mtli him, 
they were adjourned without proceeding to a vote. This small mistake 
of a clerk had very important consequences. Bismarck had hoped to 
keep the entire question secret until France could be confronted with 
a fait accompli. In that case, only two practical alternatives would 
have been open to her: eitlier to accept Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern as King of Spain — a humiliation and a prospective menace 
which the condition of French feeling at the moment would hardly 
have endured — or to make war on both Germany and Spain together, 
it being exceedingly improbable that a people proverbially proud like 
the Spanish would have consented to drop their elected King at the 
bidding of a foreign Power. 

But, as a matter of fact, the secret began to leak out in Madrid. 
The Emperor Napoleon had expressed his suspicions to the Due de 
GrainpAt, the French Foreign Minister, so early as June 17th; but 
had feen reassured by Mercier, the French Ambassador at Madrid, 

jine 25th, who wrote that if the candidature was really a subject 
^jiegotiation, it was kept very secret and suspected by no one, and. 
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on July ist, that he had still not heard a word of it. Next day, Prim 
somewhat shamefacedly informed him of Leopold’s acceptance; it 
would not, he knew, be agreeable to the Emperor, but then he had 
no other alternative. Spain could not be left a prey to revolution, and 
Leopold would make an ideal King. Mercier warned him with great 
vigour and gravity that the news would produce an “extraordinary 
effect” in France, and that public opinion would view it as a “real 
provocation.” Ollivier and Gramont, acquainted with the news of the 
3rd, were stiffened in their resolution next day by the almost unanimous 
voice of the Press, and by the affectation of complete ignorance, which 
they disbelieved, at Berlin. When Lyons saw Gramont and Ollivier 
on the 5th, their language was perfecdy definite and firm. Gramont 
exclaimed: “To this France will not resign herself, and when I say 
that we shall not resign ourselves to it, I mean that we shall not 
permit it; and we shall use our whole strength to prevent it.” The 
proposal was not only an insult, but a positive danger to France. It 
would paralyse 200,000 French troops in case of a war with Prussia. 
Leopold was a member of a family which had shown peculiar devotion 
to the head of the House of Hohenzollern. His brother Charles had 
acted under the direction of Bismarck when he accepted the Throne of 
Roumania ; he had begun to build up a military State there, and would 
use his army for any purpose which Prussia might require^. Such were 
the arguments which were presented as the French justification. Prim, 
when conversing with Mercier (July 2nd) had ridiculed the importance 
of the dynastic danger; a King of Spain, he said, will always be a 
Spaniard; but subsequent events have shown that Gramont was 
justified in believing that family relationships between rulers may 
fetill play a considerable part in determining the policy of European 
States in both peace and war. On the 6th, Gramont read in the 
Chamber a Declaration, the terms of which had been concerted by 
the Council of Ministers. It stated that respect for the sovereignty 
of Spain did not oblige France to allow a foreign Power, by placing 
one of its princes on the throne of Charles V, to shift the existing 
Balance of Power in Europe to the detriment of France and to 
endanger her interest and honour. The Government hoped that the 
wisdom of the German and the friendship of the Spanish people 
would prevent this project from being carried into execution ; but, if 
this should be the case, they would do their duty without hesitation 
or weakness. 

1 From Lord Lyons, No. 685, July 5th, 1870; Nos. 697-8, July 7th, 187b. 
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The Emperor and Ollivier, at least, seem to have used this strong 
language with the object not of precipitating, but of preventing, war ; 
for, on the same evening, the French Ambassador asked Lord Granville 
if the British Government would advise the abandonment of the 
candidature at Berlin and Madrid. When Gladstone had first heard 
;the news, he had, wliile expressing his disapproval, said that he was 
not disposed to interfere with the liberty of the Spanish people to 
choose their ovm Sovereign. But both he and Granville readily 
assented to the request made for their good offices. They deprecated 
the language wliich Gramont had used; they did not admit that 
Leopold’s nomination to the Spanish Throne was “a matter of such 
importance to a great and powerful nation like France as to warrant 
carrying to extremes a natural feeling of resentment^”; but they 
perceived that the strict secrecy in which the affair had been matured 
made the issue exceedingly dangerous. A telegram was at once 
despatched to Layard at Madrid, ordering him to “use every pressure 
which will not offend the Spanish Government, but will in your 
judgement promote the abandonment of the project.” But no repre- 
sentations appear to have been sent to Berlin until tlie 9th, as Lord 
Granville’s despatch, though written on the 6th, was delayed for the 
approval of a Cabinet meeting held on the former date. Lord A. Loftus 
was instructed to avoid any appearance of dictating either to Spain 
or to, Prussia ; to assume that the King of Prussia had not sanctioned 
the project, the secrecy of which was, so far as it went, a just cause of 
offence to France ; and to point out the dangers which it would involve 
to Spain, Prussia and Prince Leopold himself. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the commencement of French military 
preparations, there seemed good reasons for believing that war would 
be averted. On July 8th, Gramont told Lyons that “a voluntary 
renunciation on the part of the Prince would be a most fortunate 
solution of a difficult and intricate question, and he begged Her 
Majesty’s Government to use all their influence in bringing it about^.” 
The Emperor Napoleon, on the same day, sent a secret message to 
the King of the Belgians urging him to put pressure upon Prince 
Leopold to withdraw ; and in equal secrecy gave his personal approval 
to Strat, the Roumanian Agent, who had been induced by the Spanish 
Ambassador at Paris to go to Sigmaringen on the same errand. Thus, 

^ To Lord Lyons, No. 13, July 6th, 1870; No. 19, July 9th, 1870; and to Lord 
A. Loftus, July 6th, 1870. 

^ From Lord Lyons, No. 708, July 8th, 1870. 
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from all quarters, both official and unofficial, a converging pressure 
was being employed to obtain the result suggested by Gramont. Nor 
was it ineffectual, for on July 12th, Prince Anthony telegraphed to 
Madrid withdrawing the candidature of his son. But by this time 
the French Government had changed its position, or rather had 
reverted to that which it had adopted in instructing (July 7th) Bene- 
detti to negotiate at Ems directly with the King of Prussia. Gramont 
had, in a confidential letter, instructed Benedetti to obtain a declaration 
from the King that his Government disapproved of Prince Leopold’s 
acceptance and ordered him to revoke his unauthorised decision; by 
this means alone could France be satisfied and war avoided. But on 
the 8th, in conversation with Lyons, this was put forward as only the 
one of two alternatives : the other being pressed upon the attention of 
the British Government as a “most fortunate solution.” On July 9th, 
however, Benedetti extracted from King William the information that 
he had known of Leopold’s candidature, and had not withheld his 
assent, though he maintained that he had acted simply in his capacity 
as head of the Hohenzollern family. The news seemed to Ollivier most 
ominous^; after a Council of Ministers Gramont told Lyons, on 
July loth, that “ the affair is now, beyond all controversy, one between 
France and the King”; that, therefore, it was necessary for its satis- 
factory conclusion for Prince Leopold to withdraw “ on the advice of 
the King of Prussia.” Granville does not appear to have perceived the 
importance of this enlarged demand, and to have confidently expected 
that the news of Leopold’s renunciation on the 12th would satisfy 
France. But Gramont was far from being satisfied. He acknowledged, 
indeed, to Lyons (July 12th) that Spain was now out of the dispute; 
but said that the answer of the King was neither courteous nor satis- 
factory. The Government was placed in a very embarrassing position ; 
for public opinion was so much excited that the Ministry would 
probably be overthrown, if they announced next day in the Chamber 
that the affair was settled, without having obtained some more complete 
satisfaction from Prussia. Gramont was peculiarly irritated by his 
knowledge that Kdng William had privately advised Leopold to retire^, 
though he had refused when conversing with Benedetti to give such 
advice. Such an attitude really shows, as Lyons pointed out, that the 
King’s intentions were pacific, and he warned Gramont that if war 

^ See his note to Gramont on the night July 9-ioth: “La depeche Benedetti est 
fort claire; elle confinne tons mes pressentiments et des maintenatit la guerre me parait 
imposie; il rfy a plus qu’d s’y resoudre intrepidenient et virilement.^' 

= In a letter sent to Prince Anthony by Colonel Strantz on July iith. 
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broke out now “nil Europe would say that it was the fault of France; 
that France 1*0811001 into it without any substantial cause — merely from 
pride and resentment,” and that I’russia might well expect to rally 
all Germany in defence against such an altackk So soon as Lord 
Granville learnt this, he telegraphed at midnight, July I2th-i3th, to 
instruct Lyons to renew his representations before the Council of 
iMinisters was held, and to remind Gramont that the British Govern- 
ment had intervened at the request of France, and that their efibrts 
could not have been more promptly and energetically employed, and 
to impress upon him the immense responsibility which would rest 
on France, if she should seek to enlarge the grounds of the quarrel. 

As the Ministers were in session when Lyons received the telegram, 
he embodied the substance in a letter which was handed to Gramont 
at the Council table (July 13th). But France was already committed. 
Ollivicr, on hearing of the renunciation, considered that peace was 
now assured, and the Emperor at first agreed with him; but the 
Empress and various Dcjnitics of the Right so worked upon his 
vacillating mind, during the afternoon of the 12th, that Gramont was 
authorised at 7 p.m. to send to Benedetti a telegram containing the 
words: "In order that this renunciation by Prince Anthony may pro- 
duce its full effect, it seems neccssar)' that the King of Prussia should 
be associated with it, and should give us the assurance that he will not 
authorise this candidature in future.” Ollivicr had, in fact, been 
simply ignored by the Emperor; and his attempt, in a second despatch 
to Benedetti, to narrow the scope of the guarantees demanded arrived 
too late. Benedetti had acted with great promptitude, and had seen 
the IGng early in the morning of the 13th. Tlic latter categorically 
refused to give the required promise, and declined the request of the 
Ambassador for a second audience, at v.'hich he intended to act on his 
modified instructions; but sent w'ord later by his aide-de-camp, Prince 
Radziwnll, that he gave his full and unreserv^ed approval to the re- 
nunciation made by Leopold. Meamvhile, Lyons still hoped during 
the 13th that peace might be preserved. The Council of Ministers 
had neither called out the reserves nor issued an ultimatum to Prussia, 
and Gramont had merely announced to the Chamber that the negotia- 
tions with Prussia were not yet concluded. Gramont, it is true, 
maintained a very stiff attitude. He told Lord Lyons that 

from Prussia France had obtained nothing, absolutely nothing. . . . Surely, 
it is but reasonable that France should take some precautions against 

^ From Lord Lyons, No. 738, July 12th, 1S70. 
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a repetition of what had occurred when Prince Leopold’s brother went off 
to Bucharest. It was not to be supposed that France would run the risk 
of Prince Leopold suddenly presenting himself in Spain and appealing 
to the chivalry of the Spanish people. Still, France did not call upon 
Prussia to prevent the Prince’s going to Spain; all she desired was that 
the King should forbid him to change his present resolution to withdraw 
his candidature. If His Majesty would do this, the whole affair would be 
absolutely and entirely at an end. 

He then asked whether France could count on the good offices of the 
British Government in obtaining this prohibition from the King. Thus 
Gramont made his third volte-face to the Ambassador within five days ; 
each time he had added something to his original demand, and each 
time he had protested that he had nothing else to ask. 

Lyons, vsdthout committing himself, forwarded this new suggestion 
to the Foreign Office; and it was considered next day at a Cabinet 
Meeting. It was decided that Gramont’s new demand was inadmissible ; 
but another attempt was made to preserve peace by a communication 
handed to Bernstorff which ran as follows : 

“ We recommend to Prussia that as the King consented to the acceptance 
and thereby in a certain sense became a party to the arrangements, so he 
might with perfect dignity communicate to the French Government his 
consent in like manner to the withdrawal of the acceptance, if France 
should waive her demand for an engagement covering the future. Such a 
communication at the suggestion of a friendly Power would be a further 
and the strongest proof of the King’s desire for the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe.” 

The proposal was at the same time sent to Paris. But it arrived too 
late to have a chance of acceptance in either country. For, on the 
previous evening, Bismarck, who strongly disapproved of the King’s 
negotiation with Benedetti, and had threatened to resign if he received 
the Ambassador again, took advantage of the discretionary power 
allowed him by the King and published the Ems telegram. He so 
■'rearranged the wording as to malie it appear that, in consequence of 
Benedetti’s offensive importunity, the King had been compelled to 
fepel him by a public slight. This version of the telegram was not only 
published in the newspapers, but sent officially to the Prussian Diplo- 
matic Agents abroad. The French Council of Ministers met on the 
afternoon of the 14th and called out the reserves. But, momentarily 
shrinking from a war which now stared them in the face, they assented 
to the proposal of the Government, that France should appeal to a 
European Congress to give a formal recognition to the principle of 
international law, which, it was stated, forbade princes connected with. 
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any of the reigning Houses of the Great Powers from accepting a 
foreign Throne, without the preliminary assent of all. The two further 
Councils held on the evening of the 14th and morning of the 15th, 
influenced partly by the furious excitement shown in the Press and 
in the streets, partly by a despatch from Vienna, wliich suggested that 
Bavaria would remain neutral, hesitated no longer, but decided to 
demand from tlie Chamber a vote of credit for 50,000,000 francs, 
which was justified by a statement amounting — as Ollivier admits — 
to a declaration of war. After recounting tlie course of Benedetti’s 
negotiations, it asserted tliat the King’s refusal to give the required 
guarantees, although regrettable, had not led to a rupture of negotia- 
tions; but that his refusal to see the Ambassador, which had been 
officially communicated to foreign Governments, rendered further 
attempts at conciliation undignified and imprudent. Granville made a 
last desperate appeal to tlie two Governments, in accordance with the 
Paris ^^otocol of 1856, to have recourse to the good offices of some 
|riendly Power acceptable to both before proceeding to extremities; 
but it met with no more success than Lord Clarendon’s similar effort 
in 1866. War was formally declared by the French on July 19th. Great 
Britain entered into a difficult and much resented neutrality. 

''"' It has been maintained by both Bismarck and Ollivier that Great 
Britain might have prevented the War. The former said to Lord A. 
Loftus : “ Great Britain should have forbidden France to enter on war. 
She was in a position to do so, and her interests and those of Europe 
demanded it.” No importance can be attached to this charge, when 
it is remembered that Bismarck has liimself admitted in his Recollec- 
tions his intense desire for the War; besides indicating in a moment 
of franlcness that Clarendon was the only man whose influence over 
the Emperor Napoleon could have averted it.:^ Ollivier based his belief 
on different groimds. He wrote that ^ 

( The English Cabinet did not realise the decisive influence which it could 
exert; in short, it could, if it had so desired, have prevented the War. It 
had only to say: ‘An international rule which we created in the case of 

. Belgium and bowed to in the case of Greece, forbids every Great Power 
to place one of its members on a foreign throne, without the consent of 
Europe, We consider that under the present circumstances which threaten 
the peace of the world, a Conference should assemble to examine the 
validity of this mle and to decide in what way it is to be applied to the 
case of the candidature to the Spanish Crown^.’ 

Such a proposal, he believed, which, coming from France, would have 
* ^ L'Empire Libiral, xv. 156. 
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'- met with the refusal of Prussia, would have met with success if made 
by Great Britain. Ollivier, however, assumes the very point at issue. 
If the British Government had recognised the existence of such a rule, 
the procedure which he recommended might have been appropriate ; 
but both Gladstone and Lord Granville made it perfectly clear through- 
out the negotiations that they did not claim to interfere in any way 
with the free exercise of the right of national self-determination by 
either Spain or Prussia ; if they recommended the withdrawal of Prince 
Leopold’s candidature, it was simply because such a candidature was 
at the moment injudicious, not because it offended against international 
law. /The cases of Belgium and Greece, which Ollivier cites as pre- 
cedents, are hardly even analogies. Each of these countries had been 
erected into an independent State by the Great Powers; each was 
subjected to a special regime, Belgium being neutralised under the 
guarantee of the five Great Powers, and Greece being guaranteed as 
a Constitutional monarchy by Great Britain, France and Russia. It 
is no doubt true that every Power has always held itself absolutely free 
to object to any dynastic change in the case of another, and if necessary 
to push this objection to the point of war; but such an action would 
be taken in the interests of the Power concerned, or, if in the interests 
of Europe, in order to secure the Balance of Power, not in order to 
preserve international law from violation. Further, the candidature 
was not itself the cause of war, for the candidature had been with- 
drawn. If, at the suggested congress, France had put forward the 
further demand for guarantees, it would certainly have been refused 
by Prussia, and the negotiations would have been left at precisely the 
same stage as they had actually reached on July 12th. Nor, finally, 
is there any justification for the allegation afterwards made by Disraeli 
that the British remonstrances had been lacldng in- energy. If Ollivier 
had been in real instead of nominal control, war would not have broken 
out; but the Emperor and Gramont changed their policy without 
Ollivier’s knowledge, and they obstinately persisted in their provocative 
action in spite of Granville’s most urgent warning, delivered at the 
Council Table in the middle of their deliberations. It is useless to 
speculate whether Clarendon would have been more successful, for 
his personal influence over the Emperor had died with him. The 
Cabinet could not have exerted stronger pressure on France except 
by uniting with the other Powers in a collective protest; but such a 
united action was as impossible in the existing diplomatic grouping 
of Europe as was any collective mediation to enforce peace during 
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the course of the War itself. 'I'hc only other alternative — that of 
declaring that, if Fnmcc engaged in an unjustifiable war, Great Britain 
would range herself as a belligerent on the side of Prussia—would not 
have met with the support of any section of public opinion.' 

The first and most important problem which confronted the British 
Cabinet was that of the neutrality of Belgium. 'Phe independence and 
integrity of that countr}' had been an almo.st uninterrupted source of 
anxiety during the four preceding years. At the time of the Austro- 
Prussian War the Belgian .Minister had expressed his anxiety to Lord 
Stanley*, lie said that the country was prosperous and contented 
under a popular King, and that no French party existed; but that his 
Government had been urged more than ojice to obtain some confinna- 
lion or fresh sanction for the guarantees of iJ'39. 'Phis was not his 
own opinion, since he thought that no fresh 'Preaty could strengthen 
the obligation under which the Powers already lay; but he admitted 
that Belgium had been alarmed by a statement made by a personage 
of importance — not connected with the British Government — that 
Great Britain would stand aloof, if Belgium was attacked. Lord Stanley 
agreed that the existing guarantees could not be strengthened by a 
new "Preaty, and said that the greatest danger to Belgium would be 
the existence of a strong party hostile to its independent nationality 
within the countr}' itself; inasmuch as there would always be in 
England a strong feeling .against a laipturc with France, any such 
division of opinion in Belgium might plausibly be adduced as an 
argument that the existing guarantees should not be held applicable. 
'Phe Belgian Minister asked if the British Government would let 
Napoleon know that an attack on Belgium would eventually bring 
about a rupture with I^rancc; to which Lord Stanley replied that he 
believed that Lord Clarendon had already given such an assurance 
and that “the views of the present and late Government were on that 
point the same.” Lord Cowley took the opportunity on August loth 
of emphasising these views to Drouyn dc Lhuys, who, in a conversation 
about French “compensations” had cynically remarked that “as far 
as he was aware no sacrifice would be asked from Belgium.” On the 
14th, Drouyn de Lhuys enclosed a letter, written by the Emperor’s 
order, in whieh he disavowed all intention of demanding from Belgium 
the frontiers of 1814”. Only two days later, Rouher sent Instructions 

^ To Lord Cowley, p. 57, July 20th, 1866. 

- From Lord Cowley, No. i66, AuRust 14th, 1866: "Mon cher Atnbassadettr, 
L’Ernpercur me charge dc vous dcrirc que, si vans venez d Paris il vous verra avec plaisir, 
que cependant il croit inutile que vous vous d6rangiez si votre visile n’a pour but que 
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to Bcnedetti to obtain Bismarck s consent to the annexation of Belgium j 
and he fulfilled these Instructions by drawing up and leaving with 
Bismarck the draft of a Treaty by which France was to assent to a 
federal union between north- and south-Germany in return for 
Prussian military assistance “in case His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French should be obliged by circumstances to cause his troops to enter 
Belgium and to conquer it.” Tliis transaction remained unknown to 
the British Government, though Disraeli suspected its existence. In 
April, 1867, Beust had proposed as a solution of the Luxemburg 
Question that Belgium should receive the grand-duchy and cede to 
France the frontiers of 1814 — a proposal which Belgium had, with 
British support, resisted. 

These continual suggestions among the Great Powers for trafficking 
in Belgian territory caused keen alarm to Queen Victoria; especially 
as Lord Stanley was inclined to minimise the extent of British respon- 
sibilities. She impressed upon Disraeli that ; 

“Prussia isn’t likely to violate either the neutrality of Luxemburg or the 
independence of Belgium — ^indeed, she has no interest to do so — ^unless 
she sees reason to believe that England means her guarantee of both these 
objects to remain a dead letter; in which case she might think it to her 
interest to come to an agreement with France, fatal to the independence 
of the rest of Europe.” 

It was hardly possible even for the Emperor Napoleon to renew 
negotiations with Bismarck for compensations after the humiliating 
failure to obtain Luxemburg^. Lord Stanley had shrewdly penetrated 
the intentions of the Emperor, when he spoke of the danger of the 
formation of a French party within the country itself ; for the imperial 
policy was now one of peaceful penetration, politically and above all 
economically. The inspired French Press had, in 1868, again raised 
the often discussed problem of a Franco-Belgian customs union, but 
at the end of the year a serious practical question arose betv^een the 
two countries. The French Eastern Railway Company/had already 
\made an arrangement which gave it the right of exploiting the 

de lui deniander s'il compte reve 7 idiqtier lapartie des frontieres de 1814 qtii appariiettt 
atijotird'hid d la Belgique; que je puis vous rassurer completement d cet egard que les 
forteresses de Philippeville et de Marienbourg, appartenant d tin etat neutre, ne menacent 
plus nos frontieres, et que, quant aux autres parties de territoire qiii 7 ie sont pas d la 
Belgique, ce n'est ni par intimidation nipar violence qu’il desire une ratification (sic) de 
frontiires, Jnais par une entente ajiiicale avec les parties interessees. Voild textuelement 
ce que j’ai pour instructions de vous dire.. . .Drouyn de Lhuys." 

^ There is no doubt that Bismarck was intentionally inaccurate in giving the 
summer of 1867 as the date of the Draft Treaty in his telegram to Bernstorff of 
July 28th, 1870. 
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Guillaume-Luxemburg line, wliich served the grand-duchy. The 
Eastern Company further entered into secret negotiations for acquiring 
the two adjacent Belgian railways. Such an amalgamation was highly 
objectionable to Belgium, as the Eastern Company had behind it a 
French State guarantee and would be able to control the most im- 
portant industrial region in Belgium round Liege. The Belgian 
Government therefore passed (February 23rd, 1869) a law forbidding 
the transfer of any Belgian railway without the authorisation of the 
Government. The Emperor chose to regard this action as a proof of 
hostility towards France, concerted with Prussia, and entertained 
serious thoughts of war^.\ He had hoped that this project of railway 
amalgamation would lead to a close union between the two countries ; 
hinting through his agent. La Guerroniere, who had been appointed 
French Minister at Brussels, that since 1866 former Treaties had no 
more than an “ideal value,” and that Belgium must henceforward 
“lean towards France.” Gladstone and Bright were believed to be 
firm partisans of non-intervention, while the Alabama question seemed 
likely to embroil Great Britain with the United States. The use of such 
language naturally confirmed the Belgian Government in the conviction 
that,-'>under the guise of a commercial transaction, an attack was being 
made on the neutrality of the country. Queen Victoria, always in- 
tensely preoccupied with Belgium, had urged Clarendon (January 14th) 
to malie it known that any proceedings which seemed to threaten 
Belgian independence or neutrality “ would bring England at once into 
the field.” Gladstone agreed that “the independence of Belgium was 
an object of the first interest to the mind of the British people,” and 
hoped that it would be made clear to France that “ the suspicion even 
of an intention on the part of France to pay less respect to the inde- 
pendence of Belgium than to the independence of England would at 
once produce a temper in the country which would put an end to the 
good understanding and useful and harmonious cooperation of the 
two governments.” /But Clarendon was able by friendly pressure to 
induce the parties to agree (March 21st) on examining the whole 
economic relations between the two countries by a Franco-Belgian 
Commission. Frere-Orban, the Belgian Prime-Minister, repaired to 
Paris to carry through these negotiations, which proved very thorny, 
as the Emperor seemed determined to press his original demands. 
Clarendon, throughout, urged Belgium to come to an agreement with 

^ See his letter to Marshal Niel, February 19th, 1869, quoted in Ollivier, 
UEmpire Liberal, xi. 375. 
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France, provided that this did not involve tlie'transfer of the railways, 
which would prevent Belgium from remaining its own master^. He 
deprecated the Belgian proposal to call upon the guarantors of 1839 
to decide the question, except as a last extremity, in the event of a 
definite rupture of negotiations. On the other hand, he warned the 
French Ambassador in unmistakable terms (April 22nd) that, if Frere- 
Orban quitted Paris without an arrangement having been reached, the 
results might prove more serious to the Emperor than to Belgium. The 
incident finally terminated in a Protocol signed on April 27th, which 
provided for the appointment of the Commission agreed upon, and 
definitely rejected the projects of the Eastern Company. Bismarck 
afterwards claimed to Lord A. Loftus that, “although there had been 
no direct understanding with England, it was felt and known at Paris 
that Prussia would have supported England, if action had been taken. 
It was this knowledge that warded off action, and Belgium was saved.” 
This statement was misleading, since Napoleon was prepared to face 
Prussian hostility in the matter, under the impression that such a 
casus belli would not unite German sentiment. It is true that Bismarck 
had made it clear that Prussia would join with Great Britain; but it 
was British, not Prussian, action which exercised the decisive influence 
over the Emperor. 

IV. The Franco-German War and the Conference of London^ 1871 

\ At the outbreak of war in 1870, both France and Germany ex- 
pr^sed their intention of respecting Belgian neutrality. But the 
publication by Bismarck, on July 25th, of the Benedetti Treaty 
considerably diminished the value of their assurances, and produced 
a strong feeling that Great Britain should take immediate steps to 
secure the enforcement of the guaranteey'^ince each of tlie belligerents 
hastened to lay on the other the blame for a document which, as each 
declared, embodied the policy of his adversary, it^was easy to obtain 
from both a further pledge for Belgium’s security .('ipladstone differed 
from the view expressed by Lord Stanley in 1867, that no new Treaty 
could strengthen the existing guarantees. “ The sole or single-handed 
defence of Belgium,” he wrote on August 4th to Bright, “would be 

^ The result of the Eastern Company’s control of the Luxemburg lines was 
clearly shown in 1870, when the Luxemburg Government excused unneutral pro- 
ceedings which had taken place on their territory by disclaiming all responsibility 
for a railway directed solely by a foreign Company, whose employes were also 
foreigners. (Despatch of Servais, Ministre d'Etat of the grand-duchy, to Bismarck, 
December 14th, 1870.) 
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an enterprise which we incline to think Quixotic; if tlicsc two great 
militar)' Powers combined against it — tliat combination is the only 
serious danger; and tliis it is wliich by our proposed engagements we 
should I hope render improbable to the very last degree.” Accordingly, 
Treaties were signed (August 9th) with both belligerents, each of whom 
undertook to join Great Rritain in defence of Belgian neutrality against 
the other; Great Britain not engaging to take part in any general 
operations of the War beyond the limits of Bclgium./Thcsc Treaties 
were to remain in force for one year after the conclusion of peace. 

During August, the British Government took the leading part in 
forming what the French incorrcctl}’ called the League of Neutrals. 
Its genesis and scope can be best described in the language used by 
Granville to Lyons^ : 

“ IM. dc Lavalcuc informed me to-day that the French Government had 
reason to suppose that Prince GortchakofI' had informed the Russian 
Charge d’afi'aires in Paris that England had agreed with Italy that neither 
party should abandon its neutrality without announcing its determination 
to the other, and that the Britisli Government proposed similar arrange- 
ments should be made between the Great neutral Powers and those of the 
second order.” 

The Emperor of Russia, the telegram went on to say, had given his 
complete adhesion to the proposal, 

“ M.dc Lavalcttc asked me whether the fact stated by Prince Gortchakoff 
was true — what was the nature of the engagement referred to, whether it 
was made and whether it was proposed afterwards to make it general. 

I replied that the statement was substantially true — that the nature of 
the engagement was what it purported to be — that there was to be no 
treaty nor protocol, but merely an interchange of despatches, which 
however had not yet taken place, and it was under consideration to make 
such an arrangement general. The proposal arose as follows. Several 
Powers, I said, since the beginning of the war, liavc proposed that a com- 
bined neutrality should be made of all the neutral Powers. His Majesty’s 
Government have always objected to any formal compact, although pro- 
fessing their desire to exchange freely ideas which would tend to circum- 
scribe the war or which would lead to any prospect of peace. 

The Italian Government last week informed me that it was still desirous 
of maintaining neutrality, but that pressure was applied to it from more 
quarters than one, which made it difficult for it to do so; and it applied 
to Her Majesty’s Government to give it some assistance. I replied that I 
still objected to any formal engagement; but that, if it would be of any use 
to the Italian Government to interchange an assurance that Great Britain 
and Italy would not depart from their neutrality without announcing to 
each other their intention, I was ready to do so. 

^ To Loi:d Lyons, No. 242, August i8th, 1870. 
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I told M, de Lavalette further that I have informed the Russian 
Government of what had passed . . . and have asked it whether some such 
arrangements between neutral Governments might not be useful to the 
lesser Governments who desired to maintain their neutrality, and that the 
Russian Government had assented. ...” 

Such a proposal was in fact addressed to all the European States, 
and met with general assent. Austria, indeed, wished to widen the 
scope of the understanding by an agreement between neutrals not to 
take isolated steps towards mediation; as she was determined not to 
move on her own single initiative, owing to the belief that Prussia 
would not accept her mediation as impartial, and to her fear of Russia. 
She finally, however, agreed to the British proposal on September 9th. 
Granville himself was firm in his intention to take part in no mediation 
either collective or individual, unless it seemed to offer a solid hope 
of success. He refused, on August 17th, an appeal by Italy, who, 
alarmed at the rapid successions of German victories, offered to agree 
beforehand to any conditions which Great Britain might propose to 
maintain the integrity of France. Nor was he shaken, when the 
Provisional Government, which had risen to power on the ruins of the 
empire (September 4th) sent over Tlfiers, who visited all the neutral 
Great Courts in succession, to implore mediation with all the impetuous 
eloquence for which he was famed. ^ He urged, in three successive 
interviews (September I3th-i6tli),evefy argument which mightinduce 
Great Britain to help a country which had overthrown the responsible 
authors of its defeat. “ It was not,” he said, “for the interest of England 
that a dishonourable peace should be patched up which would leave 
France weak and irritable, unable to assist England, but ready for 
every occasion for recovering her lost prestige ”4 while again he urged 
the warning that “there was nothing that North Germany, with a 
population of 60 millions, could not do, acting as a machine and led 
by such a man as Count Bismarck.” Granville replied, very coldly, 
that 

We had done all in our power to obtain peace ; we went beyond what 
we had a right to do in urging Spain to abandon a candidate whom she 
had a right fully to choose. We succeeded in removing the ground of 
quarrel. But the French Government had not been satisfied, and, leaving 
us on one side, had hastened to declare hostilities. From the first, we told 
all who pressed us that it was not our intention to offer ourselves as 
mediators, unless we had reason to believe that mediation would be 
acceptable to both parties, and that there seemed to be a basis on which 
both belligerents would agree to negotiate; but that by all we could learn 
such a state of things had not arisen. 
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He told Thiel'S, further, that he believed 

it wovild be much easier for tlic King and Rismarck to agree to conditions 
which the anny and Gcnnany might not consider to be ample, if the 
concession was made spontaneously anti not upon the advice of a neutral, 
who had taken no part in the difiicultics of the war. 

xGranville was, moreover, of opinion, as he afterwards told the Pro- 
visional Government, that their refusal to cede “an inch of their soil 
or a stone of their fortresses” was an obstacle in the way of peace.' 
Acting on tins belief he, after a protracted struggle in the Cabinet, 
defeated Gladstone’s “efibrt to speak with the other neutral Powers 
against die transfer of Alsace and Loi-rainc witliout reference to the 
populations^” Gladstone continued to press his views with die 
greatest persistency; the matter, he contended, “involves considera- 
tions of legitimate interest to all the Powers of Europe. It appears to 
bear on the Belgian question in particular. It is also a principle likely 
to be of great consequence in the eventual settlement of the Eastern 
quesdon.” In any case, whether mediation were practicable or not, 
he declared that, if no voice were previously raised against an enforced 
, transfer, “it will in my opinion be a standing reproach to England,” 
and finally prophesied to Lord Granville (December 20th, 1870) that 
he feared “ this violent laceration and transfer is to lead us from bad 
to worse, and to be the beginning of a new series of European com- 
plications.” But no British protest was made against the cession, 
notivitlistanding die unanimous and touching declaration of die Deputies 
from Alsace-Lorraine in the National Assembly at Bordeaux (February 
, i6th, 1S71). Gladstone’s forebodings have been fulfilled to the letter, 
/ for, in the words of President Wilson": ‘‘The wrong done to France 
;by Prussia in 1871, in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine. . .unsettled die 
peace of the world for nearly fifty 3'cars.’y It was not because the 
remainder of die Cabinet approved of Bismarck’s intendons that they 
prevented the action desired by Gladstone ; but because they believed 
that any protest would by its futility simply exacerbate the conflict. 
Armed mediation, in which Russia would not have joined, they 
believed — ^and probably with justice — would have created great danger 
of a universal European conflagration. It is possible, however, that 
British remonstrances might have had some effect on Prussia after the 
denunciation of the Black Sea Clauses by Russia; as Odo Russell’s 
negotiations with Bismarck showed him to be at that time desperately 

^ Entry in Gladstone’s Diary, September 30th, 1870, quoted by Morley, Life 
of Gladstone, ir. 346. 

- Point viii. 
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anxious to prevent the extension of the War. The French themselves 
were to blame for losing the last opportunity of putting their case 
before the representatives of Europe' by omitting to send a Plenipo- 
tentiary to the London Conference, until after the Preliminaries of 
Peace had been signed. For Granville had let it be known, in spite of 
Bismarck’s opposition, that, when he presided over the Conference, 

“ if at the end of the Conference or even after one of its sittings the French 
Plenipotentiaries should wish to take advantage of the presence of the 
Plenipotentiaries to bring any subject before them, in that case it would 

not be my duty to interfere I cannot concur in Prince Bismarck’s view, 

if it be his view, that the Conference remains a Conference after it has been 
adjourned or closed. No special character attaches to the place where it 
may be held. The Conference ceases as soon as it is formally adjourned or 
closed. Every Plenipotentiary is freed from any restriction which may 
have been imposed . . . and is at liberty to address any one or more of those 
who may still remain or are willing to listen^.” 

vThe aim of Granville was simply to remain impartial throughout 
the struggle ; and, as is inevitable when the most violent passions are 
aroused, he was exposed to the continual reproaches of both parties. 
His reply to Bernstorff’s remonstrance against the unrestricted export 
of coal and warlike stores to France explains his attitude in a few words. 
“It seems hardly to admit of doubt that neutrality, when it once 
departs from strict impartiality, runs the risk of altering its essence, 
and that, the moment a neutral allows his proceedings to be biassed 
by predilection for one of the two belligerents, he ceases to be a 
neutral.” In pursuance of this view, he was always ready to facilitate 
meetings between Representatives of the two belligerents to discuss 
an armistice; but, except in one instance, he resolutely refused to 
express any opinion on the conditions of peace. The reduction of the 
indemnity demanded from France from six to five milliards of francs 
was, partly at least, due to the representations of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The neutrality to which Russia had committed herself had a very 
different object in view from that sought by Granville. Germany 
had been able to embark on the War in the confident expectation that 
Austria would be mobilised because of her fear of a Russian attack, 
if she threw in her lot with France. Lord A. Loftus had been fully 
justified when he expressed his confidence that Bismarck had no fear 
of the Russian policy towards Prussia, so long as the Tsar lived and 
Gortchakoff remained Minister (March 12th, 1870). But Russia’s 
^ To Odo Russell, No. iii, February 2Sth, 1871. 
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friendly attitude was not inspired by a disinterested desire to promote 
the Union of Germany. V^he Tsar had felt bitterly the humiliation 
imposed on liis countr)’^ by the clauses of the Treaty of Paris which 
provi ded fo r the neutralisation of the Black Sea, and he constantly 
expressed the view that their existence “was a blot on his reign.” 
Indeed, such a limitation of tlie free exercise of sovereignty by a Great 
Power did not carry with it the promise of permanence. Lord Pal- 
merston, its principal author, used, with extraordinary levity, to tell 
Russian statesmen when tliey objected that tlie provisions could not 
last, that tliey would “last mn years^.” Whenever any question arose 
in the Near East which required tlie collective action of the Powers, 
the Foreign Office was preoccupied with the fear that Russia would 
demand the revision of the Treaty of Paris.\It was certain that Prussia 
attached no importance to the Black Sea Clauses which Bismarck 
afterwards described as “politically absurd, and therefore in the long 
run impossible.” / So early as August, 1866, Lord Cowley reported 
that the French ' Ambassador at Petrograd 

appeared to think that Prince Gortchakoff has profited by the opportunity 
to express the expectation of the Russian Government’ '.that if they are 
silent in the subject of the territorial acquisitions now made by Prussia, 
they may count on the goodwill of Prussia in obtaining a modification of 
the Treaty of 1856, whenever a favourable occasion may present itself. 
Baron Talleyrand even hints that a secret treaty may have been signed to 
that effect^./ 

It is improbable tliat, either then or subsequently, any such formal 
compact was made between the two Powers ; but Bismarck has himself 
stated that he took the initiative in 1870 in sounding Gortchakoff and 
promising him the support of Prussia^. 

The Russian action, however, did not take the form, which respect 
for international law would have dictated, of demanding from the Co- 
Signatories of the Treaty of Paris the desired modification. Certain 


^ See Granville’s speech in the House of Lords, February 14th, 1871 : “ General 
Ignatieff told me that he remarked to Lord Palmerston, ‘These are stipulations 
■which you cannot expect will last long,’ and Lord Palmerston replied, ‘They will 
last ten years ’ ; and his despatch to Sir A. Buchanan, British Ambassador at Petro- 
grad, No. 303, November 13th, 1870. Confidential.” Baron Brunnow said in 
conversation: “He had warned Lord Palmerston that it could not last, and Lord 
Palmerston said it would last ten years.” 

For what follows cf. Correspondence respecting the Repudiation by Russia of the 
Obligations of the Treaty of March 30th, 1856. Private. Ptinted for the use of the 
Foreign Office. (A copy of these is preserved among the papers of Sir A. Buchanan.) 

^ Lord Cowley, No. 191, Confidential, August aist, 1866. 

® Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminiscences (English Translation), li. 114. 
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Russian military preparations which had been noticed during October, 
1870, made the Turks fear that some violent cowp might be imminent; 
they were inclined, however, to believe that the Russian intention was 
to occupy that portion of Bessarabia, the cession of which in 1856 had 
deprived Russia of control over the mouth of the Danube. But, on 
October 29th, immediately after the fall of Metz had rendered it 
absolutely impossible for France to throw in her lot with Great Britain, 
and made it probable that Peace would be speedily concluded, Gort- 
chakoff despatched to the Russian Representatives abroad a Circular, 
in which he distinctly, denounced Clauses XI, XIII and XIV of the 
Treaty of Paris.’The Tsar, he declared, could “ ho longer hold himself f 
bound by the stipulations of the Treaty of March, 1856, as far as they f 
restrict his sovereign rights in the Black Sea.”/ This repudiation he.' 
endeavoured to justify by two arguments. The Tsar could not “admit, 
de jure^ that treaties violated in several of their essential and general 
clauses should remain binding in other clauses directly affecting the 
interests of his Empire.” He referred, in particular, to the union of 
Moldavia and Wallacliia in 1866 under Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zoUem, which, accomplished through revolution, had received the 
implied sanction of the Powers. Neither could he admit, *'de facto, 
that the security of Russia should depend on a fiction which had not 
stood the test of time.” Great Britain and France, he pointed out, 
had concentrated naval forces in the hlediterranean, Turkey was at 
liberty to maintain a navy in the Straits; and the introduction of 
ironclads “unknown and unforeseen” in 1856 still further imperilled 
the Russian position in the Black Sea. When Sir A. Buchanan at 
Petrograd heard of the Circular, he immediately, without waiting for ' 
Instructions from his Government, wrote to Gortchakoff that he would 
expect to receive orders to ask for his passports and to leave immedi- 
ately. But'^he Cabinet was by no means inclined to take any action 
which would precipitate a rupture, and would either involve Europe 
in a general war or leave Great Britain to fight Russia single-handed.^ 
The reply to Russia, therefore, took the form of a despatch to Buchanan , 
which, though firm in its language, contained nothing in the nature 
of an ultimatum. Granville refrained from discussing whether the 
Russian desire to be freed from the restrictions of the Treaty was in 
itself reasonable or not.’ vHe confined himself to elaborating the single') 
point, that no single Power can free itself from any of the stipulations 
of a treaty except by obtaining the previous consent of the co-^^ 
Signatories./The effect of unilateral denunciation, such as Gortchakoff ' 
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claimed the power of exercising,'' “is to bring the entire authority and 
efficacy of treaties under tiie discrciionaiy control of each one of the 
Powers who may liavc signed them; tlic result of wliich would be 
the entire destruction of treaties in their essence.’/ Gortchakoff had 
declared that Russia full}' adhered to the general principles of the 
Treaty of Paris; but, “however satisfactory this may be in itself, it 
is obviously an expression of the free will of that Power which it might 
at any time alter or withdraw.” It was, therefore, “impossible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to give any sanction, on tlicir part, to the course 
announced by Prince GortchakofT.” TJic final panigraph, however, 
suggested a more conciliatory attitude by the remark that, if Russia 
had requested the Signatories of the Peace of Paris to examine 

“whether anything has occurred which could be held to amount to an 
infraction of the Trc.aly, or whether there is anything in the tenns which, 
from altered circumstances, presses with undue severity upon Russia, or 
which, in the course of events, had become unnecessary for the due pro- 
tection of Turkey, Her Majesty’s Government would not have refused to 
examine the question in concert with the co-Signatories to the Treaty.” 

Granville tvas less rescn'cd in an interview wath Brunnow on the 
following day. The Russian Ambassador had known nothing of the 
Circular beforehand’, and regarded the British reply as both “sudden” 
and “unexpected.” He complained that it had not opened with an 
acknowledgement of the Tsar’s assurance that he meant to observe 
the principal stipulations of the Treaty. “Was it possible,” Granville 
replied, “that the Government of a great countr}' should express satis- 
faction with an assurance from the head of another State because, wiien 
denouncing a portion of his treaty obligations, he said that he did not 
denounce tliem all?” Brunnow' could only obscr\'e that “the value of 
treaties, particularly in late times, depended much on their longevity ” 
— a side-allusion to the recent Treaties for the protection of Belgium, 
w'hich the Russians chose to regard as a tacit admission that the obliga- 
tions assumed by the Pow'ers in 1839 could no longer be considered 
binding. Brunnow', W'ho “ w'as much perturbed and sometimes angry ” 
during this inten'iew', asked w'hetlicr he should prepare for departure, 
but W'as told by Lord Granville that “ the imperial Government had 

^ To Buchanan, No. 303, Confidential, November 13th, 1S70. “I told Baron 
Brunnow that, altliough of course he w'ould not and could not admit it, I was sure 
he disapproved the Circular as much as I did. Baron Brunnow confessed that it 
had taken him as much by surprise as it had done me ; that, if he had had the mis- 
fortune of being Foreign Secretary, he should have first negotiated with Turkey 
and then with the otlier parties to the Treaty,” (This passage is omitted in the final 
draft of the despatch.) 
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taken one step and we another, and I did not wish to anticipate aw 
event.” 

^ The British attitude for the moment was deliberately calculatec 
to leave Russia in uncertainty as to our intentions. “Promising peac( 
is as unwise as to threaten war,” was the expression used by Lore 
Granville to the Prime-Minister. Yhe practical question to be decidec 
was this : if the country went to war with Russia, who would be it: 
allies and who its opponents? The resentment in Turkey, the countr3 
most directly affected by the Circular, was great, and was increasec 
by the offensive cynicism of Gortchakoff’s explanatory Despatch, ir 
which he assumed that he was doing the Porte a service by removing 
the main cause of friction between it and Russia. Sir H. Elliot, the 
British Ambassador, had indeed prophesied, a few days before the 
news became public, that Turkey would undoubtedly fight^. He wrote, 
without qualifications, that 

“the neutralisation of the Black Sea is a bulwark as strong and more 
reliable than the signed guarantees of all the Great Powers of Europe. If 
it were not for it, Turkey would be almost helpless at the mercy of Russia. 
. . . The Turkish statesmen are so fully convinced of this and feel so keenly 
that if there should once be a powerful Russian fleet on that sea, after the 
completion of the railway system has rendered easy the rapid concentration 
of the enormous military forces of the Empire, it will be in the power of 
the Russian Government to strike a fatal blow at the independence of the 
Sultan, at any moment when the "Allies of the latter are unable' to come 
\ forward to hislssistance. They would rather fight now for that neutralisa- 
\ tion, which they regard as their best ally, than passively await the greater 
\ danger, which will threaten them when they have it no longer to trust to.” 

But when Turkey was actually faced with the event, the problem 
did not solve itself with the same simplicity. The Russian move had 
placed her in the necessity of declaring and waging an offensive war, 
which would suit neither her disordered finances nor her military 
capacity. She would probably have been willing to proceed to 
extremities, if Great Britain and Austria would have given their 
simultaneous support. As it was, the Turkish Ambassador in Vienna 
remarked plaintively to Beust: “The Porte derives little comfort from 
alternate assurances that each of her Allies is willing to help her, if 
the other will only set the example, whilst the peril of her position is 
daily increasing^.” 

Feeling witliin the Austro-Hungarian empire was in fact bitterl}^ 

1 From Elliot, No. 254, October 30tli, 1870. 

= From Bloomfield, No. 203, Confidential, November 24th, 1870. 
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divided. The hatred which the Hungarians felt towards Russia, their 
ruthless conqiicror in 1S49, was still unabated. Andnlssy, the Foreign 
Minister, told' Bloomfield in great excitement that, “so far as 
Hungaiy was concerned, he should be read)^ for action at once, the 
sooner the better, for Russia was not so well prepared for war as was 
generally supposed. . But the Slav races and the Czechs in par- 
ticular were no less violently in favour of Russia, while the German 
element, with its representative, the Imperial Chancellor Beust, was 
eager for a conciliation. Such fundamental divisions necessarily limited 
Austrian policy. Moreover, Beust himself had never concealed his 
view that the restrictive clauses had “placed Russia in the Black Sea, 
in a situation unworthy of a Great Power,” and had actually proposed 
in Januar}^ 1S67, the convocation of a congress, which would agree 
to free her from those disabilities. His reply to the Circular, therefore 
(November loth), though vigorous in wording, contained no express 
refusal to sanction the course adopted by Russia. Gortchakoff, 
Buchanan wrote to Granville, would find this reply “easy to answer.” 

Italy, which frankly subordinated its policy to that followed by 
Great Britain and Austria, could be relied on to cooperate in any steps 
which would prevent the general peace from being disturbed. 

France, entirely powerless in a militaiy sense, had received the 
news with general satisfaction, “as likely to lead to European com- 
plications which will stop Prussia-.” Thiers at once urged on Lyons 
that “England, Austria, Italy, Turkey and Spain should now unite 
with France to check tlie aggression of Prussia and Russia,” and 
thought “that without war this would lead to a Congress in which all 
Europe would settle the terms of peace.” This view, although perfectly 
natural to French statesmen in their present extremity, was not very 
helpful to Granville, as its motive was plainly to bring about that 
collective mediation to which he had repeatedly refused his sanction. 

It was, in fact, clear, as Granville had seen from the commence- 
ment of the crisis, that the attitude of Prussia would play the decisive 
part in determining that of Austria and Italy, and that Prussia’s in- 
tentions could be extracted from Bismarck alone, since both Thile 
at Berlin and Bernstorff at London confined themselves to colourless 
expressions of surprise at the Russian action. Accordingly, Odo RusseH 
was at once (November i ith) .despatched to Prussian headquarters 
at Versailles as a .Special Envoy, to Bismarck. His Instructions were 

^ From Lord Bloomfield, No. 200, Confidential, November 23rd, 1870. 

^ From Lord Lyons, No. 1803, Confidential, November 14th, 1870. 
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very general, as the first object of the Cabinet was to gain such infor- 
mation as would enable them to decide on their next move. The 
Chancellor had maintained complete silence, doubtless in the belief 
that the Circular would, after a preliminary protest, be tacitly accepted. 
His only concern was to circumscribe the War, and to prevent any 
European interference between France and Germany. Moreover, the 
military situation was, at the moment, causing the German Staff some 
anxiety; for Orleans, reoccupied by the French on November loth, 
still remained in their hands, and seriously menaced tlie investment 
of Paris. The Cabinet had made an excellent choice in their Envoy. 
The coinbination of frankness and subtlety in Odo RusselPs character 
appealed to Bismarck, whp afterwards treated him, during liis tenure 
of the Embassy at Berlin (1871-84), with an esteem and intimacy 
accorded, to no. other- British diplomatist.(Two interviews toolTplace 
between them, on November 21st. In the former, Bismarck simulated 
f surprise at the Russian Circular and entire disapproval of the method 
and thg^time chosen by the- Russian Government; but expressed him- 
self as u nahle to interfere or even answer the Circular for the present.^ 
He,strongly,. recommended that a conference_ should, be held at.Con- 
stantinople before resort ^to hostilities. But, in the evening, Russell, 
who had convinced himself that the Chancellor respected strength 
above everything else, boldly out-stepped his Instructions and told 
him bluntly that the question “was of a nature in its present state to 
compel us, with or without allies, to go to. war with Russia.” The 
conversation was prolonged till midnight ; but before it closed Bismarck 
“came round to the British point of View, and felt that in our’place 
he could not recede^.” He now offered to take the initiative of pro- 
posing a conference’ at Petrograd, at which the question might be 
peacefully settled. The way of peace was soon afterwards made easier 
for the Cabinet by a despatch from Gortchakoff, which was com- 
municated to Lord Granville on November 25th. It was effusive in 
its protestation of friendship, and while not explicitly withdrawing in 
any way from the attitude of die Circular, attenuated the effects of 
J the_denunciation of- the Treaty, into “ the abrogation of a theoretical 
; principle .without immediate application.” *' 

' It was now time to decide between three alternative courses of 
action : either to go to war against Russia with the possible support of 
Turkey, which was becoming the more doubtful in consequence of 
Bismarck’s efforts to induce that Power to come to a separate under- 
^ Letter to Lord Granville, November sotli, 1870. 
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standing with Russia ; or to accept the Circular, which Lord Granville’s 
despatch of the loth had categoricall}^ refused to do; or, finally, to 
enter into a Conference. Bismarck’s proposal, as it stood, was in- 
admissible; for, as Granville caustically told Bernstorff, it “ only stated 
that if we would ask the Prussian Government they would ask Russia 
to agree to a conference to be held at St Petersburg, whence the 
Circular, which had caused so painful an impression had emanated, 
with a view apparently to giving, with the support of Prussia, to Russia 
all that she desiredh” But Bismarck made no difficulty in agreeing 
to the required modifications. Invitations to the conference were to 
be sent “on the express understanding that it should be in no way 
prejudiced by any previous assumption as to the result of its delibera- 
tions”; but the British Government “would feel bound, in concert 
with the other Powers, to weigh with fairness and without bias any 
claims which Russia might advance and any proposals which she might 
make-.” A ver}' conciliatoiy despatch to Buchanan (November 28th) 
stated that if Gortchakoff’s refinements on the Russian Circular, 
quoted above, “are to be construed into an announcement that Russia 
has formed and stated her own opinion of her rights, but has no 
intention of acting in conformity with it without due concert with 
the otlier Powers, they go far to close the controversy in which the 
t\vo Governments have been engaged.” Austria and Italy readily 
agreed; Turkey was anxious to receive an assurance that the delibera- 
tions of the conference would be confined to the Black Sea Question. 
Granville pointed out that the terms of the invitation made it impossible 
to come to any definite agreement beforehand as to what matters should 
be discussed, but agreed that it would be most inadvisable to extend 
the scope of the deliberations. France, at first, refused on the ground 
that the proposal emanated from Prussia ; then endeavoured to make 
her acceptance contingent on the prior enforcement of an armistice on 
Prussia by the neutral Powers, and tlie inclusion in the deliberations of 
the Conference of the conditions of peace between the two belligerents, 
and finally, after accepting the conference, was not represented at it 
till its penultimate meeting (March 13th, 1871) — owing to lengthy 
disputes between Bismarck and Favre, as to the method by which 
the latter should obtain the necessary safe-conduct from Paris. 

The Conference, wliich met on January 17th, 1871, prolonged its 7 
six sessions over a period of two months. Its labours produced three" 

^ To Loftus, No. 324, November 24th, 1870. 

- To Russell, November 2Sth, 1870. 
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Rositjve^ results. At the first formal meeting all the Plenipotentiaries 
agreed to a Protocol by which they recognised '‘that it is an essential 
principle of the law of nations that np^Power can liberate itself from 
the engagements of a Treaty, nor jnodify the stipulations thereof, 
unless with the consent of the Contracting Powers by means of an 
amicable arrangement.” This Declaration amounted to a withdrawal 
by Russia from the claim put forward in the Circular, and was indeed 
a logical corollary of the British proviso that the Conference should 
meet without’ any previous assumptions as to its results. It also 
removed the obligation, which legally bound Great Britain to go to 
war to prevent any infringement of the Treaty of Paris, by making it 
4'- appear tliat no infringement of the Treaty had taken place. But the 
^ ' subsequent history of Europe fails to justify the assertion that the 
t ^ Declaration has added any additional security to the sanctity of Treaties. 
1^; “ In diplomacy,” as Bismarck was fond of saying, “ one hand must 

Iwash the other.” After signing Granville’s Protocol, the PlenipoTeh~ 
tiaries proceeded to abrogate, in accordance with Russian demands, 
the three Clauses of the Treaty of Paris which provided for the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea. Finally, Turkey was granted a corre- 
sponding advantage. While the principle of closing the Straits to 
warships was maintained, the Sultan was allowed the power to open 
them “in time of peace to the vessels of war of friendly and allied 
Powers, in case the Sublime Porte should judge it necessary in order 
to secure the execution of the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris.” 
This liberty would have proved of service to Turkey, had she wished 
at any time to engage her Allies in a war with Russia, as it would have 
enabled her to reinforce the Turldsh Black Sea Fleet before war had 
been declared. If, however, her object was, not war, but negotiations 
backed by force, the entry of a foreign fleet into the Bosphorus would 
be calculated to precipitate the very crisis which she desired to avoid. To 
assert that Granville’s diplomacy had resulted in giving the command 
of the Black Sea to Turkey seems a great exaggeration of language^. 
So long as the entrance into the Black Sea in the event of war between 
Turkey and Russia remained in Turkish hands, a British fleet could 
always pass into and control tliat sea as it did in 1854; the revision of 
the clause merely rendered it less probable that the Turkish fleet would 
suffer defeat or destruction before the arrival of allied reinforcements. 

The removal of the neutralisation had, in fact, little influence on 
the relations between Russia and Turkey. It failed, on the one hand, 

^ See Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of Lord Granville, ii. 76. 
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to produce that improvement of relations vdiich Gortchakoff professed 
to anticipate. The neutralisation had been itself an effect, not a cause, 
of their mutual hostilit3^ While the Christian populations under the 
Porte could still complain witli justice of misgovemment and oppres- 
sion, and -were steadily progressing, through the self-consciousness of 
nationality, towards fitness for an independent existence, over which 
Russia expected to exercise an exclusive influence, the relations between 
her and Turkey inevitably grew worse instead of better. Both Lord 
Stanley and Lord Granville were oppressed by the immense respon- 
sibility devolving upon Great Britain as a guarantor of the integrity of 
Turkey by the Tripartite Treaty of 1856, and perceived its provisions 
to be obsolete, since their enforcement would, in practice, be im- 
possiblcL 

But, on the other hand, the Russian freedom of action in the Black 
Sea did not, as Elliot gloomily prophesied, leave Turkey almost help- 
less. On the contrar}% tlic W’'ar of 1877-78 was not decided or even 
appreciably affected by naval operations, but by the final success of' 
the Russians in capturing Plevnaand forcing the barrier of the Balkans". • , 
\.^reat Britain emerged from this dangerous crisis as satisfactorily y' 
as could be expected, and probably witli less discredit abroad than 
at home. Here, public opinion, which is seldom impressed by the 
niceties of diplomatic formulae, was convinced that the country had 
surrendered to the threats of Russia; for it was impossible to deny 
that, what Russia had demanded, she had obtained. ,^Thus, the hatred 
and fear of Russia, which had begun to die down after the Crimean 
W^’ar, received a strong stimulus, and manifested itself in 1878 with 
a violence and intensity which have become proverbial. The attention 
of the countr}^ was diverted from the significant part played by 


^ Lord Stanley said in 1867 to tlic French Ambassador: “It was dangerous to 
seem to negotiate with tlie Porte on a reciprocal basis of good government by it 
and obedience by the subjects, as we could not possibly guarantee the latter half of 
the bargain. Maladministration was not the primary cause of the discontent which 
had its root in feelings of nationality and religion, -which the best Government 
could not wholly remove and which indeed with increasing prosperity was likely to 
grow stronger.” (To Cowley, March iith, 1867.) Granville wrote to Elliot (No. 
208, Confidential, October 6th, 1870) : “ I have already told the Turkish Ambassador 
that I could not give assurances as to future contingencies. Would it not be more 
friendly to say more and to point out that there are contingencies in which Turkey 
must feel, now that she could not rely on our aid, and to impress upon her that her 
real safety will depend upon the aspirations and feelings of the populations over 
which she rules? ” . . . 

“ See, as to Russia’s tentative efforts, down to 1908, to secure complete freedom 
of nawgation in the Black Sea, A. Stern, “Zur Geschichte der Meerengenfrage,” 
in Wissen und Leben, xvi. 6 (Zurich, 1923). 


/ 
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\Bismarck. He had throughout dominated and directed the policy of 
Europe; he had successfully maintained the diplomatic isolation of 
France, and had created the German empire, at the very time when 
the Conference was engaged in its deliberations. Up to 1870, his 
policy had aimed with extraordinary success at obtaining from 
Europe the necessary liberty of action by which Prussia made Ger- 
many; henceforward, he was so to direct and manipulate diplomatic 
conditions in Europe as to maintain intact the supremacy in Europe 
which Germany had already won./ The position of the Chancellor 
was not, indeed, to remain for long so unassailable as to justify Odo 
Russell’s estimate, in 1872, that “Napoleon was not more powerful 
j^than Bismarck is at this moment.” l,But the centre of power and 
'’diplomacy, had, without dispute, been transferred to Berlin. British 
statesmen, like all others, had to shape their policy in accordance with 
their views of the future position and intentions of Germany; 'Bismarck 
7 had already told Qdo Russell confidentially at Versailles,'^ Aat his 
\ ambition for Gerihaiiy was an alliance with England and Austria in 
1 preference to a Russian alliance ; but he did not see his way to it yet^ ’? j 
K- and he multiplied his expressions of goodwill, when the Special Envoy 
had become the Ambassador at Berlin. It was easy to believe that 
Bismarck was expressing his real- feelings; for the prospective advan- 
tages to Germany were obvious.t She would hope to guarantee all that 
;she had won, and to perpetuate the isolation, and therefore the help- 
■’ Jlessness, of France, ^ut Great Britain could expect no corresponding 
. reciprocity. It was certain, as Bismarck himself admitted, that Germany 
would never, by acceding to the Tripartite Treaty, become a guarantor 
i of the integrity of Turkey ; it was most unlikely that she would even 
^ agree on any joint policy in the Near East, which might bring her into 
antagonism with Russia. In fact', the Liberal Government during its 
' last three years oTbffice, occupied with the Alabama Arbitration abroad 
and with its comprehensive legislative programme at home, stood 
entirely aloof from a Europe which was beginning to feel its way 
towards an inevitable new grouping of its Powers. 

,N ^ 

B. Sea Policy and the Alabama Claims, 1861-1907 

The “Alabama Claims,” tlie Treaty of Washington concluded 
between Her Britannic Majesty and tlie United States of America on 
May 8th, 1871, and the International Arbitration wliich, in pursuance 
of that Treaty, decided those claims, constituted a group of events ■ 
^ From Russell, No. i6, Secret, December ist, 1870. 
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which formed not only a definite stage in the evolution of British 
Foreign Policy in relation to the Law of the Sea, but also a turning- 
place in tlie history of that Law. The policy of the dominant Sea- 
Power was, and is, something more than the policy of a single nation. 
^Despite the accidents of events and the errors of individual statesmen, 
: that policy presents an organic growth of principles rather than the 
isclfish policy of an individual Power. Those principles, in ever-growing 
measure, have represented what has been accepted as the inevitable 
relationship of neutrals with belligerents, of neutrals with neutrals 
and (in time of peace) of all nations with one another. Sooner or later, 
a complete doctrine of Neutrality was destined to emerge, and the 
rapid transformation of the character of Sea-Power, as the result of 
new methods of propulsion introduced about the middle of the 
nineteenth centur)^ made it certain that it could not be long delayed. 
The Nortli American Civil War, which began in April, 1861, as the 
consequence of the Secession from the Union in November, i860, of 
seven States — South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Texas — under the designation of “The Confederate 
States of North America,” created conditions which could not but 
result in war at sea. The Seceding States in the spring of 1861 were 
joined b}^ the States of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Arkansas. The United States of America, after a century of extension 
and consolidation, were reft asunder. A vast unbroken region in 
central and soutliern North America from Mexico northward to the 
Potomac River asserted with ample arms and a solid political organisa- 
tion the right of self-determination and independence. It was neitlier 
a revolt nor a revolution. It was a deliberate setting-up of a new 
national hearth. The northern region of the great republic — “the 
North,” as it was called — decided at all costs to maintain the Union; 
and in this country there was a political and social repercussion 
of the terrible struggle which was raging in the vast areas of North 
America. Great Britain, on the question of principle, was split in 
twain, and the cleavage became clearly apparent in the light of the 
early successes of the secessionists. Each of the antagonists strove to 
lean upon Great Britain, their mother-countr}^ The North looked for 
moral support not only in respect to the doctrine of National Unit’ 
and all that it meant to civilisation, but also in respect to the 
policy (of which Great Britain was the protagonist) of the extirorr-r' 
of Slavery^. The South looked for the material support cf Gr-t 

1 See J. L. Motley’s letter to the Duke of ArryZ rf J'~£. i86i, 
and Memoirs of the Eighth Duke of Argyll, ii. zyr, ’ 
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Britain and relied on the economic difficulties and disasters caused 
by the interruption of the supplies of cotton to the manufacturers of 
the Northern counties. The cleavage of English opinion took un- 
expected lines. The starving operatives of the north of England, whose 
material interests lay with the success of the apparently triumphant 
Secessionists, repudiated the “Slave States” and gave the North their 
moral support. Disraeli held the same view and gave no support to 
the South. On the other hand, Gladstone was so impressed with the 
doctrine of self-determination in the form which it had then assumed as 
’^to declare, in the autumn of 1862, that Mr Jefferson Davis “had made 
.an army and had made a navy, and, what was more, had made a 
Nation.” So late as the summer of 1863, Gladstone affirmed that the 
maintenance of the Union was impossible. A steady foreign policy 
in these circumstances was difficult to maintain and liable to strange 
deflexions. It was destined to turn ultimately on Gladstone’s state- 
ment that the south “had made a Navy.” 

For British statesmen, the problem, when stripped of all its 
passions and conflicting sympathies, was a problem of sea-policy. If 
this had not been plain from the first- — and it cannot be denied today 
that Lord John Russell was ill-advised and obstinate in his early 
dealings with the question — Liverpool soon made it plain. The coming 
of the War found this western seaport teeming with the rich and un- 
scrupulous agents of the Confederate States. Into Liverpool there had 
drifted, as by the influence of some economic magnet, hundreds of 
British and American sea-adventurers of every kind, but, for the most 
part, of the old piratical type. The quays of Liverpool hummed with 
rumours of sea-adventure ; and the things that tlie British Government 
did not know, that the Custom-House officials and their London cliiefs 
did not choose to know, were the common talk of every marine-store 
dealer in the famous seaport. The naval side of the War developed 
with great rapidity. In April, 1861, the Confederates secured Fort 
Sumter (at the north of Charleston Harbour), the military arsenal of 
Harper’s Ferry on the Potomac, and the naval arsenal at Norfolk. On 
April 15th, the President of the United States called out the militia, 
and, on April 17th, Jefferson Davis (who had been elected President 
of the Confederate Stales in February) issued a counter-proclamation 
inviting applications for letters of marque and reprisals against the 
United States. Lincoln’s inevitable answer, two days later, was to 
declare a blockade of the Seceding States. Confederate vessels were 
captured and condemned, and tlie Supreme Court held tliat “a state 
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of war” existed. In these circumstances, the British Government had 
no alternative. On May 14th, 1861, a Proclamation of Neutrality was 
issued with the necessary reference to the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
1819. Great offence was given to the North by this action ; but, in fact, 
a similar course had been followed by the United States in the Canadian 
Rebellion of 1837, and, moreover, a recognition of a state of war did 
not involve any recognition of Independence^. On June ist, the British 
Government forbade any belligerent warships to carry prizes into any 
harbour of the empire, and, on Januar}’- 31st, 1862, excluded all ships of 
war from the Bahama Islands and forbade any ship of war to stay more 
than twenty-four hours in any otlier imperial port. The Government, 
moreover, in its anxiety to avoid any charge of favouring the Con- 
federate States, recognised from the first the blockade of a coast line 
of 3000 miles declared by Lincoln, though in truth it was, for a con- 
siderable time, by no means effective. 

s/- It was at tliis stage that Liverpool became the storm-centre of 
British polic5\ It was the interest of the cotton trade to make the 
blockade of the Southern ports ineffective. It was the business of the 
blockading forces to make this blockade effective. In the case pre- 
sented on the part of the British Government to the Tribunal of 
Arbitration, constituted under Article I of the Treaty of Washington, 
it was contended tliat 

the right of blockade is a belligerent right, and the enforcement of it 
belongs to the belligerent and not to neutral powers. That blockades to be 
binding must be made effective by the blockading power, is a settled and 
salutar}’’ rule; and this indeed is the sole protection of neutrals against an 
undue and extravagant extension of the right of blockade. It follows, of 
necessity, that to the exertions of the blockading Power, and to those alone 
the task of making them effective must be left. 

It will be desirable to examine this declaration of policy in the 
light of Anglo-American relations ; but, first, it is necessary to refer in 
bare outline to the facts wliich gave rise to tlie Alabama Claims and to 
the subsequent tendencies of British and American policy. 

In June, 1862, it became clear that Liverpool had determined to 
breakthe blockade notonly by running cargoes but by strengthening the 
Confederate fleet. In a strong letter to Lord Russell, dated June 23rd®, 
C. F. Adams, the United States Minister in London, referred to the 
caseof thegunboat 0 ;'efo(Mdiich became the F/onc?a:) in the Confederate 

^ See The Educatioii of Henry Adams, an Autobiography, p. 153. (Constable, 
1919.) 

" Papers presented to Parliament, 1872. 
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service, which had been built at Liverpool, and sailed thence 
in March, 1862; and to a sister ship — ^“a new and still more powerful 
war steamer” — ^then within nine or ten days of completion. This was 
the 290th ship laid down in the building-yards of Messrs Laird at 
Birkenhead. It was admittedly “a ship of war.” When completed 
and armed, “she will be a most formidable and dangerous craft, and, 
if not prevented going to sea, will do much mischief to our commerce. 
The persons engaged in her construction say that no better vessel of 
her class was ever built.” 

No one in Liverpool doubted the destination of “No. 290,” and 
the password among the crew, who were enlisted from July, 1862, was 
“290”; but Adams merely asked the British Government for “such 
action as may tend, either to stop the projected expedition, or to 
establish the fact that its purpose is not inimical to the people of the 
United States.” On June 25th, Lord Russell replied, “I have lost 
no time in referring the matter to the proper Department.” 

Delays, due to bad fortune or carelessness and to the amazing view 
of the Commissioners of Customs, that “at present there is not 
sufficient ground to warrant the detention of the vessel,” were tolerated 
by Lord Russell. However, all the necessary evidence was submitted 
to him by Adams on July 24th, including an opinion from one of the 
most eminent of English lawyers, R. P. Collier, K.C., who stated that 
“it appears difficult to make out a stronger case of infringement of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, which, if not enforced on this occasion, 
is little better than a dead letter^.” 

There can be no doubt that Lord Russell ought to have acted at 
once on such evidence and on such an opinion. His vacillation, 
perhaps, reflected the cleavage of national opinion and the view held 
by a section of the nation that it was perfectly legitimate to ride 
tlirough the policy of the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819 on purely 
technical grounds. In June, Lord Russell ought to have taken im- 
mediate action. On July 24th he had his last opportunity, but did 
nothing for four days. He then wrote, on July 28th, to Adams that 
the papers had been referred to the Law Officers of the Crown. There 
were delays in securing tliis opinion, due to the illness of one of the 
Law Officers; but the opinion, when it came, entirely confirmed the 
opinion of Collier. The dela}^, however, hardly mattered; for No. 290, 

^ Sir Robert Collier was Solicitor-General from October, 1863, and was appointed 
Attorney-General in 1868. In 1885 he was created Lord Monkswell. (Lord John 
Russell was created Earl Russell on July 30th, 1861.) 
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on the fatal July aStli, went for a trial trip out of tlic Mersey, from 
which she never returned. She was joined by most of her crew in a 
bay on the Welsh coast, sailed round the north coast of Ireland and 
arrived at the island of Tcrccira (among tlic Azores) on August 20th. 
There she was met by a British barque loaded with guns and war 
material, and later by the S.S. Bahama^ bringing Captain Semmes, 
more guns and the rest of the crew. Here The Alabama was equipped 
outside the three-mile limit, and, on Sunda}^ August 24th, 1862, she 
was commissioned l\v the authority of the Confederate States Govern- 
ment and began the devastating cruise of twenty-two months, which 
ended in her destniction on Sunday, June 19th, 1864, off Cherbourg, 
by the U.S.S. Kearsage. It is not ncccssar}' here to retell the story of 
the Alabama^ or to estimate in detail the great losses that she inflicted 
on the loyal subjects of the United States Government. These were 
the fruit of Lord Russell’s vacillation. An acute observer declared 
that his four days of indecision cost England a million sterling a day^. 
Lord Russell, in his Rccollcctiom, accepted full blame. He wrote: 

“ I assent entirely to the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice of England 
that the Alabama ought to have been detained during the four days I was 
waiting for the opinion of the Law officers. But I think that the fault was 
not that of the Commissioners of Customs, it was my fault as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs-.” 

It is unnecessary', as it would be painful, further to recall Lord 
Russell’s explanations of his error and his account of his belated efforts 
to stop the Alabama at Liverpool, Queenstown and Nassau. Adams’s 
moderation of tone in the face of great provocation offers a model for 
Ambassadors. He contented himself w'ith writing, on September 30th : 

“ The extent to which Her Majesty’s Flag and some of her ports have 
been used to the end of carry'ing on hostile operations is so universally 
understood that I deem it unnecessary further to dwell upon it. But, in 
the spirit of friendliness with which I have ever been animated towards 
Her Majesty’s Government, I feel it my duty to omit no opportunity of 
urging the manifestation of its well known energy in upholding those laws 
of neutrality upon which alone the reciprocal confidence of nations can 
find a permanent base.” 

^ Lord Houghton (in Fitzmaurice’s Granville), li. 8i. See also Mr Sidney Low 
and Mr L. C. Sanders’ History of England during the Reign of Victoria, p. 264. 
There are many records of the cruise of the Alabama. Very vivid accounts by 
eyewitnesses were published in The Century magazine for March, 1886. The account 
of life on board by one of the hands is a horrible picture of a pirate crew of earlier 
centuries, a gang of murderous ruffians. On the other hand, the account given by 
the First Officer of the ship is much more favourable. Probably, the truth lies 
between these two accounts. 

= See also The Education of Henry Adams, p. 150. 
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Adams, in this sentence, removed the whole subject of sea- 
policy from the arena of local politics and passion to the region of 
history, tradition and reasonableness. He knew, as possibly Lord 
Russell's legal advisers at that time did not know, that there was a 
continuity of British and American policy in relation to neutrality 
which could or should be the only test of the troubles involved in the 
losses that British carelessness had imposed on his sorely tried republic. 
It is in this connexion noteworthy that, in answer to his further letter 
of November 20th, 1862, dealing with the relations of the two countries 
on the subject of neutrality from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Lord Russell offered to amend the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
1819 : an offer that was carried into effect in 1870. 

The difficulties of policy that have for more than a century beset 
the accepted doctrine of Neutrality have been almost entirely due to 
the tardiness in the emergence of that doctrine. It was first enunciated 
in 1793 by the United States of America in Jefferson’s famous procla- 
mation ; but it was limited by the fact that, at that date, the international 
rules relating to Contraband and Blockade in restraint of belligerent 
trade had reached a definite form, and the doctrine of Neutrality was 
so framed as not to interfere with these rules. Jefferson declared in 

1793 

that a neutral nation must, in all things relating to the War, observe and 
enact impartiality towards the parties ; that favours to one to the prejudice 
of the other would import a fraudulent neutrality, of which no nation would 
be the dupe ; that no succour should be given to either unless stipulated 
by treaty, in money, arms, or anything else directly bestowing favour. 

This development of the views of Gentilis in the seventeenth 
century, and of Vattel and Rousseau in the eighteenth, carried witli it 
two implications. It is the neutral Sovereign and not the Sovereign’s 
subjects whom the rule or doctrine binds, and, therefore, while enlist- 
ment in neutral territory, and tlie arming of vessels in neutral waters 
are alike unlawful, yet the neutral Sovereign has no duty to restrain his 
subjects from trade with any belligerent or any fellow neutral. These 
implications follow at once from Rousseau’s doctrine that nations, not 
nationals, are at war. In policy these implications have survived, 
tliough Rousseau’s doctrine finally disappeared in the Five Years’ 
War that ended in November, 1918. Jefferson laid special stress, in 
ominous words, on this right of nationals to trade: 

“ American citizens have always been free to make, vend and export 
arms. It is the constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. To 
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suppress their calling, tlic onlj- means, perhaps, of their subsistence, 
because a war exists in foreign and distant countries, in which they have 
no concern, would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in principle and 
impossible in practice.” 

This doctrine or policy and its implications were never overlooked 
in England or in America. The duty of the neutral Sovereign was 
conscientiously enshrined in the American Neutrality Acts of 1794 
and i8i8, and the British Foreign Enlistment Acts of 1819 and 1870, 
the latter being the direct fruit and a step towards the peaceful settle- 
ment of the Alabama Claims, The rights of the neutral nationals were 
already enshrined in the niles of law which, fi-om the days of Lord 
Stowcll to our own, have been steadily evolved with the intention of 
giving reality to those vciy rules relating to Contraband and Blockade, 
which have made anything in the nature of absolute or true Neutrality 
impossible. Flad the doctrine of Neutrality emerged before the doc- 
trines of Contraband and Blockade, the dut}' of a neutral Sovereign 
to restrain his subjects in the pursuit of trade in goods that are 
essential to the maintenance of a war might have been enunciated; 
but the policy of successive neutrals during succcssi\^c Wars made 
tltis impossible. Hugo Grotius, in 1625, laid down the complete 
doctrine of Contraband, including the doctrine of Pre-emption that 
played so great a part in the War of 1914. Grotius, in efl'cct, declared 
that no person belonging to a non-belligerent State has the right to 
play the part of a belligerent. If he does so he must share the fate of 
a belligerent in respect to goods useful in war. Such goods included 
goods aucipiiis vsus, goods capable of a double purpose and in fact 
useful in war. The belligerent who might suffer injury has full rights 
of self-protection; and, even if the shipper is innocent and has no 
noxious purpose, yet the goods may be seized, subject, in certain 
circumstances, to restitution. The Treaty' of Whitehall between 
England and Sweden in 1661 practically adopted tlie doctrine of 
Grotius, and the English Courts crowned the list of Contraband 
contained in that Treaty by a recognition of this practice of Pre- 
emption. 

So the Anglo-American doctrine of Contraband arose, whereby 
Absolute and Conditional Contraband were recognised and special 
cases of necessary seizure were met by the recognition of the equitable 
practice of Compensation or Pre-emption. The Continental Powers 
for the most part rejected this conception of Conditional Contraband. 
Yet the practice by which the capture of goods ancipitis tisus involves 
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compensation where a guilty mind cannot be brought home to the 
shipper was a fair answer to Continental objections, wliile it brought 
in for trial all real cases of Contraband. This doctrine was fully at work 
before Jefferson enunciated his theory of Neutrality; but the policy 
of the Washington Government in 1793 gave permanence to the 
practice that the neutrality of a Power is consistent with the assiduous 
belligerency, at tlieir own risk, of its subjects. If the doctrine of Wolff 
rather than that of Vattel had been adopted in 1793, the United States 
and Great Britain would have decided to police their own subjects 
and have thus ended many temptations to war. 

The question of Blockade is not less important. Blockade springs 
from the idea of Siege. No neutral could cross the 'lines of a besieged 
city, even if the lines of investment were on the sea ; and this led to what 
Grotius called the Closure of Ports. In 1584, and again in 1630, the 
Dutch had declared certain ports closed, and, though an effort was 
made to limit in practice such closure to Contraband, yet after 1700 
it was well recognised that all commerce could be legitimately ex- 
cluded from a port definitely invested by sea. The principle is that a 
non-belligerent shall not be allowed to supply any goods that will tend 
to prolong the resistance in any defined area. The Blockade must be 
recognised, must be effective and one that does not distinguish between 
neutrals. In these circumstances, a belligerent has a right to condemn 
the ship, and probably the cargo, of any non-belligerent who seeks to 
succour a blockaded enemy. Blockade and Contraband are penal 
measures against the subjects of neutral Powers who, for their own 
profit, decide to intervene in a war. The Washington Administration 
in 1793 adopted for the benefit of their own subjects a policy of 
Neutrality which included a law of Contraband and Blockade invented 
to penalise subjects of neutral Powers intervening in a war. The United 
States might have forbidden its subjects to traffic in Contraband, or 
to run cargoes through blockaded areas. This would have been a step 
forward; but, so soon as the policy of 1793 had been adopted by 
England as well as by America, the doctrine had to be carried to its 
logical conclusion. 

This conclusion was foreseen by Lord Stowell and Sir William 
Grant during the Napoleonic Wars. The doctrine of Continuous 
Voyage, which sprang from what is known as the Rule of the War of 
1756, extended the rule as to Contraband to cases where the goods 
were colourably consigned to a neutral port, this being merely a stage 
on the journey to the belligerent forces. Lord Stowell held that tlie 
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real destination was the test. No doubt there was a question as to 
whctlier the test was the real destination of the ship or of the goods. 
But Dr Westlake has righti)' pointed out^ that Lord Stowell never 
committed himself to the view that the real destination was that of 
tlie ship. Such a conclusion would have been a logical absurdity, since 
tlie question of guilt lies with the shippers. The American judges 
during the War of Secession were not likely to be misled on this point, 
and, in the case of the Peierhop, tlie Supreme Court boldly and 
witliout hesitation applied tlie doctrine of Continuous Voyage to the 
transport of goods. The Court gave the doctrine its legal extension to 
a doctrine of Continuous Transport, whether by sea or land, when the 
goods were shipped with the guilty intention of supplying tlie enemy^^' 
with Contraband. The British Courts during the War of Secession 
expressly recognised this developed doctrine of Contraband and applied 
it during tlie War of I9i4\rith further logical extensions. The devices 
of non-neutral shippers were endless, and the range of Contraband 
became practically endless. In order to make the doctrine of Non- 
access complete, the British Government claimed so to apply the 
doctrine of Continuous Transport as to allow the capture of cargoes 
consigned to neutral ports “to order” or to an unknown consignee, 
while the doctrine was carried to the length that all Contraband goods 
were shut out from a neutral country, which was proved to be sending 
supplies to the belligerent. All this was the logical and inevitable 
extension of the policy adopted by Jefferson in 1793 ; and all this would 
have been avoided, had the doctrine that a neutral nation must police 
its own nationals been adopted at tliat date. 

At the time when the Alabama Claims were accruing this growth of 
policy was in active process, and North and South alike were watching 
the development of that policy witli eager eyes. It was unfortunate 
that, at such a time, British statesmansliip should not have perceived 
the line that lay between the duty of neutral Governments not to 
intervene in a war and the right of neutral nationals, at their own risk, 
so to intervene, and should have confused the notions of a ship as 
a Contraband article and of a ship as an illegal expedition. The line 
of distinction was clear enough, had British statesmen known the 
history of the policy and of the doctrine which it was their duty to 
apply in the case before them. 

The reaffirmation of the principle of the Union in North America, 

1 Interttational Law, part il. p. 296. 

- 5 Wallace 28 [1866]. 
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at vast cost in lives and treasure, created on the other side of the 
Atlantic a Power that had been integrated and become strong in the 
furnaces of fratricidal war. In a sense, modern America dates from 
the successful emergence of the re-united States from a struggle that 
threatened its life. It emerged triumphant, but through the nation 
there thrilled a deep dislike and distrust of Great Britain, of the 
mother-country who was believed to have failed them in their distress. 
Such a belief was ill-founded, for errors of judgment are not errors 
of heart; but the belief grew and was grafted into earlier griefs and 
became a kind of national tradition, fostered, as it is even still to some 
extent fostered, by school histories which all true American historians 
condemn. Lord Russell’s vacillation and defective knowledge of 
history bore bitter fruit that was still ripening so late as the year 1914; 
but some part of tlie harvest came to sudden maturity immediately 
after the conclusion of the War of Secession in 1869'/ American states- 
men and journalists alike were determined to make the case of the 
Alabama and her sister ships a test of the future relations between the 
two countries ; and a growing party, flushed with victory, were not only 
tempted but anxious to try conclusions by war with the mother- 
country. Such a feeling was by no means universal ; yet the peace 
party would not have been strong enough to preserve peace, had 
statesmanship proved incapable of finding a via media. Mr Lucien 
Wolf, in his Life of the First Marquess of Ripon, goes so far as to say 
that, towards the end of 1870, “war with America had become almost 
a question of opportunity and the opportunity was ominously nigh^.” 

The wiser and greater minds on both sides of the Atlantic were, 
however, in no mood for a repetition of 1812. In 1869, John Lothrop 
Motley, despite President Grant’s instinctive dislike of him — a dislike 
that extended to anyone that Grant could not understand ^ — ^had been 
sent as Minister to the Court of St James ; and he was no war-maker. 
Henry Adams was then in London, seeking an opportunity to discuss 
the Alabama Claims with the British Ministers. The younger Adams 
looked on the Claims, so he says, as his own special creation, “dis- 
cussed between him and his father long before they had been discussed 
by Government.” He, too, was no more of a war-maker tlian his 
father. The crash of the War of 1870 gave time for tlie wiser minds 
to think. President Grant, so long as there was peace, wanted peace. 
He would have been veiy' dangerous if war had actually begun, or if 

^ Life of the First Lord Ripon, by Lucien Wolf, 1921, I. 237. 

- The Education of Henry Adams, p. 276. 
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he had thought that it must begin ; but war was not his goal. He had 
no goal except to let things drift. “ Grant had no objects, wanted no 
help, wished for no champions. The Executive asked only to be let 
alone. This was his meaning when he said : ‘ Let us have peace^.’ ” 

The only danger was, lest the policy of drifting should lead to the 
cataracts. It was the business of Hamilton Fish, the Secretary of 
State, to watch the drifting; and he was as little of a war-maker as 
Adams or Motley. Yet the position was dangerous and the danger 
was intensified by the very simplicity of General Grant, whose message 
to Congress on December 5th, 1870, on the relations between the two 
countries was by no means friendly. Fortunately, the British Govern- 
ment had already perceived the dangers of the position. The Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1870 had been passed and on November 19th, the 
Cabinet had considered a Memorandum, drawn up by Lord Tenterden 
of the Foreign Office, in which it was asserted that “as a matter of| 
national exigency there must be a friendly adjustment of American '( ‘-‘ 
claims^.” The American Senate seemed inclined to determine the-^' 
President’s policy of drift into a very unfriendly direction. Lord 
Clarendon had accepted an Arbitration Treaty proposed by the / 
American Government. This the Senate had thrown out, and it was 
therefore useless to suggest that the Alabama Claims should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The mystery which has hitherto wrapped the 
almost unexpected rapprochement reached by the two Governments 
has been cleared up by Mr Lucien Wolf from the confidential docu- 
ments to which he had access for the purposes of his Life of Lord 
Ripon^. Lord Tenterden proposed to the Cabinet a way out of the 
impasse. He suggested that the two Governments should appoint 
High Commissioners to consider outstanding matters relating to 
Canadian Fisheries and allied subjects, and that the proposal should 
emanate from the British Government in such a form as to lead the 
United States Government to accept it on condition that the Alabama 
Claims should be included. Sir John Rose, a Canadian lawyer and 
statesman, who had settled in England, but had large business interests 
in America, was sent to Washington to sound the Government and 
to discuss the question with Hamilton Fish. The latter had no desire 
for war and, indeed, earnestly wished for reconciliation; but it was 
necessary that he should satisfy the potential War Party. He was, 
therefore, inclined to insist on expressions of regret and compensation ; 

^ The Education of Henry Adatns, p. 267. 

- Life of the First Lord Ripon, i. 238. ’ Ibid. l. 240. 
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but he did not press this. He, no doubt, felt that the British Govern- 
ment would go as far as possible in their desire for peace, and that a 
hint in the right direction was, as it proved to be, sufficient. The 
business was rapidly carried through. On January 26th, 1871, a Note 
was addressed to the United States Government proposing a High 
Joint Commission on Canadian Fisheries and similar questions. On 
January 30th, Fish asked that the Alabama Claims should be included 
in the reference. Tliis was conceded by the British Government on 
February ist, and on February 3rd the American acceptance of the 
British proposal was officially notified. Any American was plainly at 
liberty to affirm the simple truth tliat the British Government had 
I yielded to the demand of the United States Government and had 
{ referred the Alabama Claims, without a moment’s delay, to the Joint 
High Commission. It is not often that secret diplomacy has so 
successfully applied methods resembling those of the nursery to the 
pride of nations. 

The British Commissioners were skilfully chosen. They were Lord 
de Grey and Ripon, representing the Government, Sir Stafford Nortli- 
cote, representing the Opposition, Sir Edward Thornton, the British 
Minister at Washington, Sir John Macdonald, Prime-Minister of 
Canada, and Professor Montague Bernard who, as Chichele Professor 
of International Law at Oxford, knew something of the history of the 
Anglo-American doctrines of Neutrality, Blockade and Contraband. 
Lord Tenterden, who invented the fair and simple device, was the 
appropriate Secretary. The understood process was followed, when, 
at the third sitting of the Joint Commission, the Alabama Claims came 
■ up for discussion. On April 8th, Lord de Grey expressed “ the regret 
j felt by Her Majesty’s Government for the escape of the Alabama and 
' other vessels from British ports and for the depredations committed 
^ by these vessels.” 

^ It was the truth, and Fish accepted it from his heart “as a token 
of kindness^.” Then the bomb fell. The American Government laid 
its cards on tlie table and proposed that Great Britain should pay as 
compensation an agreed gross sum, or, alternatively, that the question 
of liability should be referred to a competent tribunal; but that, in 
any event, the following principles should be applied to the decision 
as to the Claims: 

“ I. Any Great Maritime Power with a strong Government possessed 
of the material resources requisite to enable it to perform its duties, is 

* Despatches: from the High Commissioners, April 8th and loth, 1871. 
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bound to use active diligence in order to prevent the construction or getting 
out, arming, equipping or augmenting the force, within its jurisdiction, of 
any vessel whereby war is intended to be carried on upon the ocean against 
a Power with wliich it is at peace, during hostilities between that Pqwer 
and its insurgent citizens who have been recognised as belligerents by such 
Great Maritime Power. 

2. When such vessel shall have escaped, such Power is bound to use 
like diligence to correct and detain her when she comes again within its 
jurisdiction. 

3. Such Power is further bound to instruct its naval forces in all parts 
of the globe to arrest and detain vessels so escaping, whenever found upon 
the High Seas. 

4. Any Power failing to observe either of the rules of international lav/ 
above described, is justly to be held responsible for the injuries and depre- 
dations committed and damages occasioned by such vessels.” 

The British Commissioners were placed in a difficult position. The 
American proposals, as tliey stood, clearly could not be accepted ; and 
yet to brealc off the labours of the Commission by a definite refusal 
was an impossible alternative. In these circumstances, the Commis- 
sioners, led by Lord de Grey, advised the Cabinet by telegram on 
March i5th^ to accept the best that could be wrung from the American 
Representatives : namely, that the American proposals as amended by 
agreement should be an Instruction to an Agreed Tribunal. The 
Cabinet had assumed that all would go well and that the British Com- 
missioners would secure with ease a solution that would reestablish 
cordial relations. Everything had been done to secure this. The Foreign 
Enlistment Act, 1870, though of course it was not international law, 
had carried English Municipal Law into an equality with the American 
Law, and beyond that no agreement could go. The American proposals, 
as they stood, were totally inadmissible, and the question before a 
distraught Cabinet was how far the principle of amendment could be 
trusted. Lowe, Cardwell and Goschen were opposed to any agree- 
ment. Forster and Sir Roundell Palmer were firmly in favour of the 
proposed coihpromise. Gladstone, Lord Kimberley and Lord Halifax 
were doubtful but were in favour of an agreement. Lord Hartington 
was silent and doubtfuF. Commonsense carried the day — common- 
sense and trust in the carefully-chosen Commissioners. The Govern- 
ment agreed to the principles as amended, while insisting that no 

^ Life of Lord Ripon, i. 245. 

“ See Letters of Lord Granville and W. E, Forster to Lord de Grey, Life of Lord 
Ripon, I. 246-7. 
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such principles were in force when the Alabama Claims arose^. Thus, 
the fateful agreement was made and the reliance upon Lord de Grey 
and his colleagues was well justified. The Americans had asked more 
than they expected to secure, and so obvious was this that they 
abandoned three-quarters of their original demands, and the rules of 
guidance for the Tribunal of Reference went little beyond the rules of 
the British Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819 Had the American 
Commissioners asked for less, they would have secured more. The 
Treaty of Washington was signed on May 8th, and approved by the 
Senate on May 22nd, 1871. It must have created considerable satis- 
faction in America to know that Lord Russell declared this a British 
surrender, though, on June 12th he withdrew his hostile motion in the 
House of Lords. Indeed, the whole transaction was designed to save 
the feelings of everyone. Lord de Grey, writing at the beginning of 
June to Lord Granville, stated that it was necessary “to reconcile by 
some compromise more ingenious than elegant the conflicting desires 
of the Senators, President and Canadians, without letting go the 
substantial objects we had in view.” 

Those objects were legitimate and desirable : the preservation of 
peaceful relations and also of a sound policy of neutrality. It was no 
easy task, and furnished a notable illustration of Ovid’s maxim — ohsta 
principiis. In this case, the remedy seemed likely to come too late. 
Commonsense had to work in an atmosphere laden with fire-damp. 
No protocols of the daily proceedings were taken, and the agreed 
summaries throw little light on the struggle; and therefore, as Sir 
Stafford Nortlicote wrote to Lord Granville, “ the history of our exploit 
will never be written as it deserves to be, and de Grey will never get 

all the credit he deserves for his strategy 1 have told you already how 

much de Grey has impressed us all by his judgment, tact and temper, 
and by the high tone he has maintained all through the affair®.” Lord de 
Grey carried the Da-v^- lamp which in a very dangerous atmosphere 
made progress possible and creditable to Americans and English alike. 

The Three Rules contained in the Treaty of Washington ran as 
follows : 

4 “A Neutral Government is bound: 

First, to use due diligence to prevent the getting out, arming or 
equipping within its jurisdiction of any vessel which it has reasonable 
grounds to believe is intended to cruise, or to carry on war against a Power 
with w'hich it is at peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent the 

^ Despatch from the High Commissioners, April sth, 1871. Sec Life nf Lord 
Ripov, I. 240. ■ Hcttcr from Lord Tcntcrdcn of March 6th, 1871. 

^ Life of Lord Ripoti, I. 251, Fitzmaurice, Granville, il. 87, 89. 
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departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on 
war as above, such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or in 
part within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. 

Secondly, Not to permit or stilTcr either belligerent to make use of its 
ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or for the 
purposes of the renewal or augmentation of militaiy supplies or arms, or 
the recniitment of men. 

Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own ports or waters, and as to 
all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing 
obligations and duties.” 

These Rules were, in the words of the Y'ashington Treaty, adopted 
by the British Government "in order to evince its desire of strengthen- 
ing the friendly relations between the two countries and of making 
satisfactor)’ provision for the future.” 

The High Contracting Parties, therefore, agreed "to obseiwe these 
rules as between themselves in the future and to bring them to the 
knowledge of other maritime powers, and to invite them to accede 
to tliem.” 

The First Rule hardly went beyond the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
1S19; but Dr Westlake considers that the Second and Third Rules in 
effect extended to territor}' and were not limited to " ports and waters^.” 

Tlie British Government were not, however, out of the troubled 
waters. In 1S69, Charles »Sumner, in the debates on the Reverdy- 
Johnson Convention, liad put forward as part of the Alabama Claims, 
claims in respect of the remote consequences of the depredations 
committed by tlic Alabama, the Florida, the Georgia and the Shenan- 
doah. The Commissioners had assumed that these Indirect Claims 
had been abandoned, and, on June 12th, 1S71, Lord Granville stated 
that tliey had disappeared under the limited reference to the 
Arbitrators. Lord Cairns, however, held that the Treaty justified the 
American demands". The point was a very fine one. In a despatch 
from the British Commissioners of March 8th, 1871, it was stated 
that tile United States Government did not put fonvard the Indirect 
Claims, and tliat this was an important concession. In the signed 
Protocol, it was stated that the Indirect Claims might be revived in 
the event of a non-settlement. Language, indeed, could hardly have 
made it plainer that these far-reaching Claims were excluded from the 
Arbitration ; but they were in fact put forward in the American Case 
of December 15th, 1871. The Cabinet and the country were deeply 
moved. Russell, Lowe, Cardwell, Goschen and Gladstone insisted on 

^ International Law, vol. il. War, p. 222. 

~ Wolfe, p. 252. Buckle, Beacomfield, V. 178. 
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our withdrawal from tlie Arbitration, and even Granville rightly 
became doubtful of American goodfaith. On the other side, Hamilton 
Fish attempted to justify the Claims on the ground that the amicable 
settlement in question referred to the first alternative in the original 
American proposal, and not to the case of an arbitration. His position 
was arguable, but really untenable, and the outburst of public opinion 
in England made it clear to American statesmen that to press these 
Claims was to ruin all. General Schenck, the American Minister 
in London, tried once again to revert to the first alternative and secure 
a direct settlement without an arbitration. Sir Stafford Northcote, in 
an interview, made it clear that this was impossible, and on April 24th, 
1872, General Schenck was given to understand that a way out must 
be found, or the Treaty was at an end^. Fish found the way out. He 
decided to “ ride off upon an adverse decision of the Arbitrators ” ; and, 
once again, the essential commonsense of pacific Ministers found a 
method of saving national pride and of preserving the Treaty. It was 
definitely understood that the Arbitrators would rule out these In- 
direct Claims, and it is not surprising to find that the records of the 
Arbitration register this interesting fact. Secret diplomacy has been 
much condemned ; but it is only fair to say that it was secret diplomacy, 
and secret diplomacy of almost childlike simplicity, that placed finally 
the relations of Great Britain and the United States of America on a 
basis which not even the shock of the War of 1914 could unsettle. The 
Arbitrators were duly appointed by Great Britain, the United States 
of America, Brazil, Italy and Switzerland in accordance Mth the 
Treaty of Washington, and the Tribunal of the Arbitration duly met 
at Geneva. After no less than thirty- two sessions, their decision was 
formulated, on September 14th, 1872. Great Britain had to pay, in 
respect to the devastations of the three ships (the Alabama, the Floiida 
and the Shenandoah), damages amounting to 15,500,000 dollars. It is 
not necessary here to deal with the proceedings or the legal arguments". 

Policy ends, or should end, when the Court takes seisin of a case. 
It is only necessary to notice two points. The first needs no further 
comment: the Tribunal ruled out the Indirect Claims. The second 
concerned the construction that the Tribunal put upon the words 
“due diligence” in the first Rule of reference. Though the question 
of construction could not affect the agreement to submit the Alabama 

1 Fitzmnurice, Granville, li. 64. 

- See Westlake, uj., also Cambridge Modern History, xii. 16-22, and legal 
authorities collected by L. Oppenheim, International Late, §335. Sec also J. B. Moore, 
Arbitrations (i. 653-9) and Plullimore, International Lmo (in. § 151 a) for the te.xt of 
this record. 
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Claims to tlie Tribunal, the British Government declined, and in- 
evitably declined, to be bound in future by this construction. The 
Tribunal held that the due diligence of a nation must be in proportion 
to the risks to which either belligerent may be exposed from failure 
to fulfil the obligations of neutrality on his part. Professor Oppenheim 
points out that, had this been generally accepted, “ the most oppressive 
obligations would have become incumbent upon neutrals.” He adds 
that no such general acceptance has tal^:en place and that “due diligence” 
must have its regular meaning in municipal law, namely such diligence 
as can reasonably be expected when all the circumstances and con- 
ditions of the case are taken into consideration^. With this exception, 
the First Rule was adopted by the Second Hague Conference of 1907 : 
the words, “to employ tlie means at its disposal,” being substituted 
for “to use due diligence.” Hence, the sole difficulty arising out of 
the Arbitration has disappeared. 

. " “ These Alabama Rules,” says Dr Westlake, “ will always be memorable 

f in the history of international law, not only as having been the means of 
/ settling a threatened dispute, but as a first and not unsuccessful attempt 
/ to supply some of the axiomata media which Bacon taught the necessity 
/ of interposing between the first principles and the detailed results of any 
I science, and thewant ofwhichis conspicuous in the theory of neutral duties.” 

The Rules, the Treaty of Washington and the subsequent Arbitra- 
tion at Geneva represent also the climax of a Sea-policy of Neutrality 
which, even if it is not consistent with the highest peace policy, brought 
finally together the two greatest maritime nations in the world. After 
Geneva, the common elements of this policy were so fully understood, 
that in the most crucial moments of stress between belligerent Great 
Britain and neutral United States in 1915, Mr Bryan, the Secretary 
of State, in writing to the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, frankly declared that 

some of the doctrines, which appear to bear hardly upon neutrals at the 
present time, are analogous to, or outgrowths from, policies adopted by 
the United States of America when it was belligerent. The Government, 
therefore, cannot consistently protest against the application of rules which 
it has followed in the past, unless they have not been practised as heretofore®. 

Such a communication between two great Departments of American 
Government was the direct fruit of the wisdom with which Lord 
Granville, Lord Selborne, Lord Ripon and Sir Stafford Northcote 
repaired the shortcomings of Lord Russell and brought back Sea- 
policy into the lines of reasonableness and tradition. 

^ International Law, § 363. 

^ State Department Publication, January a4th, 1915. 
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FORWARD POLICY AND REACTION, 1874-1885 

I. Forward Policy in Central Asia, 1874-1880 

S tatesmen in India, though differing on some fundamental 
questions of foreign policy, were at all times agreed in regarding 
the North-west Frontier as the Empire’s greatest source of anxiety, 
and Afghanistan, lying as it did between two great rival Powers, as 
the weakest link in an imperfect chain of defence. A. succession of 
Viceroys, from Canning onwards, taught by the bitter lesson of 
1838-42, had adhered to the conservative policy of letting Afghanistan 
alone, deeming active intervention so hazardous as to be justified only 
by the avoidanceof still greaterrisks. Opposed to this school of thought 
was the “forward” party, represented particularly in military circles, 
which wished to anticipate a development of events already assumed 
to be inevitable, and at once bind all the frontier rulers and chiefs to 
the British Government by means of alliances, missions and, where 
necessary, subsidies in the form of money and material of war. 

The problem of the North-west Frontier became serious only 
after the annexation of Sind (1843) and the Punjab (1849) had brought 
the Indian empire to the belt of territory beyond wliich lay Afghani- 
stan. Although not forming part of Afghanistan, this territory was 
inhabited by tribes, more or less lawless, who accepted its ruler as 
suzerain and rendered to him some sort of feudatory service. There 
were two obvious methods of regulating British relations with the 
Ameer and his dependencies. One was to assert political influence by 
force, and the alternative was to trust to the moral effect of a friendly 
understanding, formally defined. The former of these lines of policy 
had been tried in 1838 with disastrous results; and its failure ensured 
the adoption of the second, which was consistently followed for over 
thirty years. British garrisons were stationed at strategical points as 
near to Afghanistan as was prudent; but to respect the independence 
of the Ameer’s dominion and refrain from interference in its internal 
affairs was still regarded as an axiomatic principle of British Policy. 

The accepted bases of the political relations of Great Britain with 
Afghanistan were contained in Treaties and Agreements of 1855, 
1857, 1869, and 1873. By a Treaty of March 3rd, 1855, concluded 
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with Dost Mohammad Khan during the governor-generalship of 
Lord Dalhousie by Sir John Lawrence, as Chief Commissioner of 
the Punjab, the East India Company undertook to respect the inde- 
pendence of the territories tlien in the Ameer’s possession “ and never 
to interfere therein”; while the Ameer gave a pledge that he would 
be the friend of the Company’s friends and the enemy of its enemies. 
By a Treaty of 1857, arising out of the Anglo-Persian War, a subsidy 
was promised to Dost Mohammad for the period of the War, and he 
agreed to the residence at Kabul, Kandahar, Balkh and elsewhere of 
British officers for controlling its employment, as well as to the 
maintenance of a Vakeel at Peshawur. The officers were to be with- 
drawn on the cessation of the subsidy ; but the Ameer was to receive 
henceforth at Kabul a permanent Vakeel, appointed by the British 
Government, but not a British officer, and he was still to be represented 
by a Vakeel at Peshawur. Both Agents were duly appointed; but the 
Ameer’s was withdrawn in 1858 and not replaced. 

Dost Mohammad died in 1863, leaving a large legacy of trouble 
for his kingdom in the shape of sixteen sons, many of whom were, at 
one time or another, mixed up in the internecine disputes of the 
succeeding two decades — some as active claimants to the Throne. 
He had named his third son, Shere Ali, as his successor, and the 
elder brothers gave a grudging assent. Although in continual conflict 
with his own kin, Shere Ali maintained his position for fifteen years 
with but one break, and during the whole of that time was able to 
count on British support. 

While Great Britain had been advancing towards Afghanistan 
from the south, Russia had been approaching ever nearer from the 
north ; and, to make the resulting situation the more perplexing, there 
were no exact frontiers, for these had changed continually with the 
fortunes of war-.\ Already in 1867, Sir John Lawrence, who followed 
Lord Elgin, suggested to the Home Government that it would be 
wise to make some communication on the Frontier question to Petrograd 
in order to obviate possible misunderstanding in the future.;The 
Government replied that they entertained no anxiety regarding 
Russia’s movements, and that the establishment under her auspices 
of order and civilisation in backward regions was to be preferred to 
the continuance of the existing state of unsettlement and anarchy. 
These were likewise Lawrence’s views, though his foresight went 
further. It is customary to identify him in a special manner with the 
policy described by himself as one of “masterly inactivity.” Beyond 
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doubt, he was hostile to any measure that suggested aggression or 
encroachment, or threatened to weaken the confidence of the Afghans 
— and herein he was maintaining an old tradition of proved wsdom. 
While, however, he was far from regarding the Russian advance as 
a necessary menace, and while he recognised it as no less inevitable 
and natural than the corresponding advance of British authorit)’- on 
the other side of Afghanistan, he also saw that it contained the possi- 
bility of danger. For that reason, he was eager to come to an under- 
standing with Russia as to the limits within which the spheres of 
influence of the tv^o countries should extend, and the transgression 
of which by Russia should, in his view, involve her in “war with 
England- in every part of the world.” He thought the time had come 
for this understanding, 'when, after absorbing successively Tashkand 
and Khokand, Russia in 1868 occupied Samarkand.; As regards 
Afghanistan, however, he favoured to the end a policy of non- 
intervention, commended by a money subsidy and the provision of 
arms to the Ameer as before, with an undertaking that Great Britain 
would support his independence so long as she could count on his 
fidelity. 

The policy of Lawrence was in the main followed by the Earl of 
Mayo (1868-72), though with a concurrent slackening of the Ameer’s 
attachment and cordiality. Having been given money, Shere Ali 
demanded more and more of it, and complained when it was not 
forthcoming. It was hoped that a meeting betv^een the Viceroy and 
the Ameer, which took place at Amballa (March 27th-29th, 1869), 
would restore the earlier confidence. Shere Ali, professing fear of 
Russia, formally asked for a guarantee of his independence and 
security, the recognition of his younger son, Abdulla Jan, as his 
successor, assistance in the form of arms and ammunition as might 
be needed, and a fixed yearly subsidy. The Indian Government 
opposed, and the Home Government rejected, the demand for an 
unconditional guarantee, and their attitude was approved by both 
political parties at the time; but the Viceroy was authorised to 
promise the Ameer money, arms, and ammunition at the full discretion 
of his advisers. Interpreting his Instructions narrowly, as he was 
bound to do, all Lord Mayo could promise was that the Ameer’s 
applications for assistance would be received always “ with considera- 
tion and respect.” The question of the Succession was evaded. 

The caution and reser\'^e shown by his Ally disappointed the 
Ameer, whose alarm, though it may have been exaggerated, was not 
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dintcuU to understantL Tlic Home Government Iind themselves begun 
to perceive tlie importance of coming to a clearer understanding with 
Russia.\Just before the Amballa meeting, Lord Clarendon had dis- 
cussed the Central Asian Question witli Baron Brunnow and suggested 
“the recognition of some territory as neutral between the possessions 
of England and Russia, which should be the limit of those possessions 
and should be scrupulously respected by both Powers.” \Brunnow 
communicated with Prince GortchakofT, who replied that the idea of 
maintaining between the two empires in Asia “a zone to presence 
them from contact” had alway.s been favoured by the Tsar. He also 
gave the assurance that the 'Fsar regarded Afghanistan as “completely 
outside the sphere within which Russia may be called upon to exercise 
her inlluence.” VPhe assurance was deemed satisfactory, but in- 
suflicient. In the past, there had never been any reluctance on 
Russia’s part to disclaim the intention of further advance in Central 
Asia, or even to disown the inconvenient action of zealous soldiers 
on the spot, eager to make reputations for themselves. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all assurances and disclaimers, Russia had, in fact, continued 
to go forward; and where she went she invariably remained./ 

It will always be a point of dispute how far the suspicion of Russian 
designs, which was diligently fostered by a powerful party in England 
throughout the ’seventies, accentuated the vciy danger against which 
it was directed. Russia had, of course, just the same right to approach 
Afghanistan from the one side as Great Britain had from the other. 

N^If the interests of the Indian empire called for a ])olicy of annexations 
and protectorates, so did those of the Russo-Asiatic empire; and tlie 
reasons which operated in the one case applied equally in the other. 
"When this has been said, however, it must be allowed that Russian 
diplomacy was not as straightforward as it might have been; and the 
habit of the Tsar’s advisers of cariying on two policies, the one at 
Petrograd, official and conciliator}^ and the other in Central Asia, 
unofficial and at times aggressive, yet open to repudiation at discretion, 
inevitably increased distrust. 

^ principle of a neutral zone having been accepted, the boundary 
of Afghanistan had to be fixed. The Oxus was taken as the general 
northern line, a final Agreement to that effect being reached in 
January, 1873, at which time Russia gave positive assurances, not 
only that the Emperor did not intend to take Khiva, but that orders 
had been issued to prevent such a step. / 

Lord Northbrook was now Viceroy, having succeeded Lord Mayo, 
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who was assassinated in Februar}'-, 1872. Like his predecessor, North- 
brook was a safe man, in whose character the English qualities of 
slow-going caution and sterling commonsense were shown at their 
best. Above all, he had a passion for justice and fair-dealing. It was 
his conviction that, in political relations. Eastern ideas and practices 
should be met with Western, and that, if the European could not 
compete with the Oriental in duplicity and intrigue, he could meet 
him successfully with the more generous weapons of frankness and 
honesty. His successful administration in India, however, synchro- 
nised with a relapse in external relations. Ground was lost in 
Afghanistan, and, while the British blamed the Ameer, the Ameer 
blamed the British. The Seistan boundary settlement of 1873 sorely 
displeased Shere Ali, who felt — as many Anglo-Indians felt with him 
— ^that in that traiisaction his interests had been sacrificed to the cause 
of Anglo-Persian amity. He, also, harped continually upon the 
question of a guarantee and resented its not being offered to him in 
the form which could alone remove his legitimate anxiety. In 1870, 
General Kaufmann, Governor-General of Russian Turkestan, had 
addressed a letter of courtesy to the Ameer, who had replied to it 
in terms approved by the ViceroyY.Two years later, Kaufmann pro- 
posed a regular exchange of correspondence between himself and 
Kabul, and thereby alarmed the Ameer, who was not relieved by the 
Indian Government’s assurance that Russia had promised to regard 
his country as outside the sphere of her influence y* 

For Russia was still pressing on.i.Not only did she retain Samar- 
kand, after occupying it avowedly as a temporary measure, but, in 
August, 1873, she obtained the cession of Khiva by treaty. This 
proceeding led Lord Granville to send to the British Ambassador at 
Petrograd a despatch in which, while deprecating a too close enquiry 
into how far the Treaty was in accord with Russia’s past assurances, 
and disclaiming the exaggerated apprehensions current in England, 
he stated it to be increasingly desirable that a clear and frank under- 
standing as to their relative spheres of interest should “continue” 
to exist between the two countries. 

A, In his alarm, the Ameer now not only asked for a larger subsidy, 
more arms and ammunition, help in building forts on the Northern 
Frontier, and for the recognition of his favourite son as successor, 
but demanded an assurance that he would be able to count on British 
help in the event of his territory being invaded. -Tn October, the 
Viceroy conferred vith the Afghan Foreign Minister at Simla, but 
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failed to satisfy him. '^JHe was authorised to give the assurance that the 
British Government would afford the Ameer assistance in the event 
of unprovoked . aggression, so long as he followed their advice in 
foreign affairs'; but it was made clear that they reserved the right to 
judge whether and when help should be given. 'Any unconditional 
guarantee of protection was positively refused. To the last, Lord 
Northbrook declined to share the fears of Russian designs which 
periodically perturbed a section of the public at home. “We are quite 
comfortable in India, but England is all in a flutter,” he wrote home 
in 1873, on tlie occasion of one of these alarms. He was of Lawrence’s 
opinion, however, that the weakness of Great Britain’s position con- 
sisted in the fact that she had not made sufficiently clear to the 
Russian Government the paramount importance for her of intimate 
relations with Afghanistan and the danger of any disturbance of the 
frontier of that State. “ I go heartily with Lord Lawrence and against 
fuss and interference,” he wrote so late as January, 1875 5 “but there 
is a point upon which I would fight, and I should let the Russians 
understand this very clearly.” 

STThe Gladstone Administration resigned in February, 1874, and in ^ 
the succeeding Cabinet of Disraeli Lord Derby was for four years 
Foreign Secretary; and Lord Salisbury, for the same time. Secretary 
for India. Gladstone’s defeat led to his abandonment of the leader- 
ship of his party and practically — ^though he continued to repre- 
sent his old constituency — ^to his temporary retirement from political 
life. Not all his colleagues lamented this self-effacement; yet the^ 
absence of his steadying influence, his instinctive regard for the 
moralities of national life, his warm humanitarian sympathies, and 
his lynx-eyed scrutiny of the blunders and foibles of his opponents 
was a great loss to the House of Commons, and in Foreign Affairs it 
meant the withdrawal of a wholesome check upon the actions of a 
statesman who was irresistibly attracted to ambitious designs. 

^ In his appeal to the nation in the general election, Disraeli had 
blamed the outgoing Government for showing too little energy in 
Foreign Affairs, and too much in domestic legislation;.^ That order of 
things it was his intention to reverse. For twenty years Disraeli, both 
as statesman and writer, had been educating his party to the recogni- 
tion of Great Britain’s wider imperial destiny. Having now behind 
him a compliant House of Commons and a consistently sympathetic 
.House of Lords, he lost no time in putting his ideas into practice, 
jit was his ambition to revive the spacious days of Elizabeth ; Great 
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Britain’s influence should again be felt to furthest Thule. Without 
her word nothing should be done in Europe, for he was determined 
to win for his country the place in Continental politics which Germany 
under Bismarck was usurping. Still more distinctly, he aspired to 
make his country, instead of Russia, the imperial mistress of the 
East. Long ago, indeed, he had conceived of her as less a European 
than an Asiatic Power^> The accomplishment of designs so bold in- 
volved a reorientation of Great Britain’s Foreign Policy and a change 
of emphasis in her relations with several of the Powers. It was a 
tribute to his remarkable will-power and concentration of purpose 
4;hat he succeeded so easily in winning his party for a transformation so 
fundamental and so contrary to long tradition. ) 

There was no immediate change of policy in India, though strong 
influences at once became active to that end at home. In particular, 
Sir Bartle Frere, ex-Governor of Bombay, and now a member of 
the Indian Council, falling back upon a minute of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s of 1868, succeeded in convincing the Secretary of State of 
Russia’s sinister designs and in winning his acceptance of Rawlinson’s 
specific for frustrating them. This was the appointment of a British 
Resident, in addition to the existing native Agent in Afghanistan, to 
be stationed, first at Herat, but later at Kabul."^ Lord Salisbury 
formally made himself the mouthpiece of the “fonvard” school by 
a despatch addressed to the Viceroy on January 22nd, 1875, which he 
reinforced by private letters. In this document, fateful because it led 
to the abandonment of the old prudent policy, and the opening of a 
new era of rash experiment and daring adventure, it was stated that the 
Government had anxiously followed the course of events in Central 
Asia, and particularly on the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, and 
were impressed by the need for precautionary action. It was felt that 
the information which reached tire Indian Government as to what 
passed in Afghanistan and on its frontiers was neither sufficient nor 
trustworthy, and that there was reason to suspect that tlie Ameer 
controlled that information at will. In order to remedy this evil, the 
Viceroy was directed to “take measures, with as much expedition as 
the circumstances of the case permit, for procuring the assent of the 
Ameer to the establishment of a British Agency at Herat” ; and it was 
added that, when this had been done, a sirmlar step might be desirable 
in regard to Kandahar — but not to Kabul, on account of “the diffi- 
culties which are interposed by the fanatic violence of tlie people.”/ 
^ Speech at Aylcsburj’, July 13th, iS66. 
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Ncitlier then nor later, however, did Lord Salisbur}^ take seriously the 
alleged menace of a Russian advance upon India; .what he cliiefly 
feared was that Russia might seek to foment Afghan hostility against 
Great Britain, with the object of supplanting British influence at the 
Ameer’s Court. 

Lord Northbrook lost no time in telegraphing (February 18th) 
tliat in the opinion of his Government “the time and circumstances 
appeared unsuitable for taking the initiative in the matter,” and that 
the Ameer might, be unwilling to allow a British Agent to reside 
at Herat wthout harbouring disloyal intentions to the British 
Government. He, therefore, asked for discretion as to the time 
and opportunity of giving effect to his Instructions. Lord Salisbury 
sanctioned a delay of three or four months. In the following month, 
and again in June, the Viceroy reported that the opinion of the officers 
of the Punjab was averse to any pressure being applied to the Ameer 
in tlie way and for the purpose proposed. The attitude of the Indian 
Government was not, however, absolutely negative, for, in view of 
the situation which would arise if Russia occupied Merv, it was 
suggested that such a step would make it nccessaiy to give to the 
Ameer additional assistance and more specific assurances that Great 
Britain would help him to defend Afghanistan against attack from 
witliout; and that then would be the proper time to establish a 
British Resident at Herat, as part- of a new treaty arrangement. 

In his reply (November 19) Lord Salisbur}^ confessed to serious 
apprehension of Russian aggression. '-A short time before, in fact, a 
Russian Agent had been received at Kabul for the first time, and 
thenceforward there was a more or less regular exchange of courtesies,' 
between the emissaries of the Government of Turkestan and the 
Ameer:; By the end of 1875, Russia was, also, completing the subdual 
and annexation of Kliiva and Khokand, and the early appropriation 
of Merv seemed certain.' Adhering as firmly as before to the proposal 
of a British Agency, the Indian Secretarj’’, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, now instructed Lord Northbrook to find without avoidable 
delay “ some occasion for sending a mission to Kabul and to press the 
reception of this mission very earnestly upon the Ameer.” It was to 
be the object of the Mission to arrange for the stationing of British 
officers in his kingdom. In their reply (Januar}'^ 28th, 1876) the 
Viceroy and Council still resisted the proposal by an argument which 
went to the. extreme limits of official prudence, ending with the grave 
warning: “We deprecate, as involving serious danger to the peace of 
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Afghanistan and to the interests of the British Empire in India, the 
execution under present circumstances of the Instructions conveyed 
in your Lordship’s despatch.” Several months before this, Lord 
Northbrook had written to Lord Salisbury, in a private letter (Sep- 
tember 30th, 1875) : “ My firm opinion is that to do anything to force 
him (the Ameer) to receive agents of ours in his country against his 
will is likely to subject us to the risk of another unnecessary and costly 
war in Afghanistan before many years are over.” 

It was now too late for any counsels of prudence to have effect. 
At home, the “forward” party was in full hue and cry. A “spirited 
Foreign Policy ” was the parole of the day. A beginning had been made 
in Europe, and the continuation was to be in Asia. Convinced that his 
work in India was done and his influence with the Flome Government 
undermined. Lord Northbrook resigned in November; and he re- 
turned to England in the following spring. 

Some time before this, the Prime-Minister had given two fresh 
proofs of his wish to strengthen British prestige in India. In the 
autumn of 1875, the Prince of Wales, at his suggestion, paid a visit 
of several months to India and there met the chief native rulers. 
Early in the following year, he sprang on the Houses of Parliament 
a proposal to confer upon the Queen a distinct title in virtue of her 
Indian dominion. The proposal was not popular in the country ; but, 
since the Queen was lmo^vn to favour it, the necessary Bill met with 
little opposition, though the undertaking was given that the new title 
should not be used in the United Kingdom. On the first day of 1877, 
the Queen was accordingly proclaimed at Dellii and other Indian 
cities as “Empress of India” {Kaisar-i-Hind). 

, The new Viceroy appointed was Lord Lytton,- then British 
MinisteFarLisbon^. If the offer of the position was a great surprise 
to him, as he has recorded, it was no less such to the public. Lord 
Lytton’s distinction had been rather literary than political. Altlrough 
he had many qualities of statesmanship, and in particular theraregiftof 
imagination, he had never touched questions of high politics, he had 
had little or no experience of parliamentary life, and to tlfis particular 
office, as he admitted to Disraeli, he came with “inexperience of all ad- 
ministrative business and ignorance at the outset of Indian affairs-.” 

Disraeli ofTcred the Viccroyalty to Lord Lytton in a letter of November 23rd, 
1875, and he left England on March 1st following. 

- Letter to Disraeli of December 1st, 1875. Lord Lytton's hulian Adminhlmtinn, 
p. 3. (In the following August Disraeli was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Bcaconsfield.) 
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Lord Lytton, however, was not required to have an Indian policy; 
one had been prepared for him in advance, and he W'as merely selected 
as the likeliest instrument for executing it. Sir A. C. Lyall, his first 
Foreign Secretary, spoke of him as having come to India "more as 
a Government official tlian as an Oriental ruler.”- He was to inaugurate 
the "forward” movement which Lord Northbrook had for a time 
delayed, ‘and he carried his Instructions with him in the form of an 
elaborate Memorandum. While these Instructions were perfectly 
explicit as to the object in view, they left him a wide discretion as to 
the methods by which this object was to be attained. xBriefly, he 
was to concede the demands made by the Ameer in 1S69 and 1873, 
and, in particular, to insist upon the reception of a British Mission in 
return. “ 

For a short lime longer, events in Europe held back active 
measures.\rherc, the attention of the British and Russian Govern- 
ments was concentrated upon an Eastern problem nearer home, and, 
throughout the whole of the year 1876, because approaching this 
problem from difTcrent angles and Mth different motives, the two 
Governments had barely succeeded in maintaining tlie appearance 
of harmony.’ In a great empire like that of Great Britain, Indian and 
Colonial Policy has perforce to march together in close step with 
general Foreign Policy; and while difficulties were increasing in 
Europe the time was inopportune for precipitating coniplications 
in Asia.\Meanwhilc, his knowledge of the preoccupations of the 
British Government and of the delicate relations in which Great 
Britain stood to Russia encouraged in the Ameer an attitude of 
greater independence. Reports of his growing disaffection began to 
alarm the Indian Goverrlmcnt, and when, early in 1877, he was 
alleged to have preached Si jihad against British rule in India and to 
have opened direct communications with the Russian authorities, 
contrary to his bond; formal complaint w-as made to his advisers.'' 

'“'.An open breach‘\vitli Russia occurred wiien, after the abortive 
Constantinople Conference, she declared war on Turkey (April 24th, 
1877)^'' claiming a justification which the British Government denied. 
In that War, as in the succeeding Peace settlement^. Great Britain’s 
influence was thrown wholly on Turkey’s side. Russia, therefore, 
only followed the rules of fair fighting when she decided that, as her 
opponent had struck her in one place, she would strike back in 
another. The later developments of the Eastern controversy thus 

^ Cf. infra, pp. 140-2. 
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produced violent repercussions in Central Asia, and their gravity was 
not lessened by the fact that Russia’s action there was tactical rather 
than part of a deeply laid scheme of territorial aggression^. 

Twelve days after his first meeting with the Indian Coimcil, then 
far from sympathetic}'Lord Lytton took the first step in the pursuance 
of the policy entrusted to him, when, through the Commissioner 
at Peshawur, he informed the Ameer of the intention to depute a 
Special Envoy to wait upon him at an early date, witli a view to 
notifying the Queen’s Imperial title and his own assumption of office. 
In his reply (May 22nd), the Ameer declined a conference, on the 
ground that it could serve no purpose, unless the Indian Govern- 
ment had something new to say, which went beyond the conversations 
at Simla. Answering a further letter,' the Ameer so far relented as 
to propose that the British native Vakeel at Kabul should be called 
to Simla, to report upon affairs at that Court, and should thereafter 
communicate to him the views and wshes of the British Government. 
This meeting took place on October 6th, and the result was to show 
the Ameer to be in a bad humoup and dissatisfied vith many things 
which the British Government had done or omitted to do. (,He still 
brooded over the refusal of the more definite alliance for which he 
asked in 1873, come to the conclusion that the British 

Government cared for him only in so far as they were enabled by his 
help to serve their own interests; -.He objected to the despatch of a mis- 
sion to Kabul on the threefold ground:', that he expected no practical 
result from it, that it would inflame native feeling, and that Russian 
counteraction would be the inevitable consequence. It was, never- 
theless, clear that tlie Ameer was willing to receive any amount of 
subsidy, and that, if an alliance could but be shaped to his liking, he 
would rather admit British officers than forfeit it, provided the Biitish 
Government would recognise his younger son, Abdulla Jan, as his 
successor, and not othenvise interfere in the internal affairs of 
Afghanistan. Lord Lytton offered to meet the Ameer on both points, 
and practically to accept his 1873 demands, the details to be arranged 
at a conference. By this time, he had broken down opposition in the 

’ Dcscrihinn a letter to the Queen (July 22nd, 1S77) thti mcnsurcs which 
were to be taken if war broke out with Russia because of her apprehended occupation 
of Constantinople, the Prime-Minister wrote; “It is Lord Bcaconsficld’s present 
opinion that in such a case Russia must be attacked from Asia, that troops should 
be sent to the Persian Gulf, and that the Empress of India should order her armies 
to clear Central Asia of the Muscovite.-., .and drive them into the Caspian. Wc have 
a !iood instrument for this purpose in Lord Lytton, and indeed he tan placed there 
nith that fictc." {Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacemsfield, \'i. 155.) 
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Council, and was able to report to Lord Salisbury that he anticipated 
“no further opposition in carrying out my views/’ 

The Conference was held at Peshawur in January, 1877, the 
Indian Government being represented by Sir Lewis Pelly and the 
Ameer by his Minister Syud Noor Mohammad and the Mir Akhor 
Ahmed Khan, whose powers were ad referendmn. The discussions 
dragged on for a long time. There was agreement on many points ; 
but, when the question of despatching Missions was raised, the 
negotiators at once found themselves in front of a dead wall. Then, 
the Viceroy addressed to tlie British Envoy a long letter (March 3rd) 
of which tire object was to stimulate the Ameer’s wish for an alliance 
by convincing him that at present the British Government were 
under no obligations to him. It cannot be said that this reasoning was 
altogether free from sophistry, and its effect was necessarily unfavour- 
able. Lord Lytton contended that, under the Treaty of 1855, 
Government had “contracted no liabilities whatever on behalf of the 
Ameer,” not even reciprocating his pledge to be “the friend of its 
friends and the enemy of its enemies.” Nevertheless, the Treaty 
certainly bound the Government to respect the territories then in 
the Ameer’s possession and to maintain “perpetual peace and friend- 
ship ” with Afghanistan — commitments capable of a very restricted, 
but also of a very wide, interpretation. Lord Mayo’s undertaking of 
1869 had gone further, while the Simla Agreement of 1873, though 
it gave only a conditional promise of help in the event of foreign 
aggression, in reality involved a moral and even a political obligation 
which the British Government would have ignored at their peril. 

It was, of course, competent for Great Britain at any time to 
denounce her Treaties altogether in due form, as a preliminary either 
to the conclusion of a new agreement or to the entire abandonment 
of conventional relations with Afghanistan. But confidence in her 
good faith was certain to be weakened by an attempt to prove that 
the engagements which had existed for twenty years, though meaning 
much to the Ameer, meant nothing at all to his supposed friend and 
ally. It was an inauspicious fact that Lord Lytton showed so little 
readiness to view the question from the standpoint of a ruler as 
proud, suspicious, self-willed, and masterful as himself. If obliga- 
tions which the Ameer had held to be, though insufficient, at least 
genuine so far as they went, were to be robbed of all value, it was 
hardly reasonable to expect him to enter with fervour into a new 
agreement which might be diluted at a future date in a similar manner. 

6 — 2 
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A white light is thrown upon the frame of mind in which Lord 
Lytton proceeded with his task by a passage in a letter which he 
addressed a little later to Captain Cavagnari, the new British h gent 
at Peshawur (May 19th, 1877): 

Me jiidice, the radical defect in the conduct of our past relations with 
Shere Ali is that the tone of it has never been in wholesome accordance 
with the realities of our relative positions — the weakness of his position 

and the strength of our own We can get on without Shere Ali; he 

cannot get on without us. Ere long he must either go to shipwreck alto- 
gether, or else return to the old moorings on the Peshawur side in a 
temper chastened by sharp experience^. 

The fact is that, from the beginning, Lord Lytton was determined 
to drive the Ameer; never once did he seriously try to lead liim. 

The Government at home had, so far, cordially approved all the 
Viceroy had done. “We must completely and unflinchingly support 
Lytton,” Lord Beaconsfield wrote to the Foreign Secretary (April ist, 
1877); “we chose him for this very kind of business.” The support 
which the Viceroy received from home at this juncture was, indeed, 
so unreserved as to encourage him to greater independence of action 
than he had yet dared to assert. 

While large events were shaping themselves in Afghanistan, a 
smaller “forward movement” was carried out with complete success 
in another part of the same frontier. Energetic soldiers like Colonel 
Sandeman and Colonel Roberts had long been reconnoitring on the 
borders of Baluchistan. Lord Northbrook had sanctioned overtures 
to the friendly ruler of that State, with a view to bringing him 
formally under British influence ; and Sandeman was engaged on this 
business when Lord Lytton arrived. Eventually, by the Treaty of 
Jacobabad, concluded with the Khan of Khelat (December 8th, 1876) 
Baluchistan passed under British protection, and the right was 
obtained to station British troops at Quetta. British influence was 
also strengthened in Chitral and Gilgit in the north at the same time. 

The incident did not improve the Ameer’s humour or facilitate 
the proceedings at Peshawur. In the midst of tlie Conference, too, 
his Minister Syud Noor Mohammad, who had arrived there sick, 
died (March 26th). The consequence was the suspension of the 
negotiations, and Sir Lews Pelly left Peshawur on April 12th without 

‘ Lord Lylton's Indian Administration, p. 162. In the same work is quoted a 
letter of August 27th, 1876, in which Lord Lytton says of the Ameer: “A tool in 
the hands of Russia I will never allow him to become. Such a tool it would be my 
duty to break before it could be used,” 
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a treaty. Hereupon, the British native agent at Kabul was withdrawn, 
and for some months there was a complete break in political rela- 
tions between the Governments of India and Afghanistan, though 
news from Kabul continued to trickle through the receiving oflSce at 
Peshawr. 

The negotiations which had ended so unsatisfactorily left both 
sides vith full liberty to go their own way, and both claimed and 
exercised tliis liberty. For a time. Lord Lytton applied himself to 
the task of worldng out an alternative solution of the Afghan Question 
— the method of disintegration. Fearing that Shere Ali had irre- 
trievably slipped out of his hands, he contemplated the division of 
his kingdom, thus rendering him impotent for harm. 

Soon events in Europe made their influence felt. Smarting under 
the humiliations which she had there sustained at Great Britain’s 
hands, Russia did not hesitate to make the most of her advantages in 
Central Asia. In the summer of 1878, news was received of active 
Russian plottings in Kabul. In July, General Stoletoff, bearing 
letters from General Kaufmann, made his way to the Ameer’s capital, 
where he was cordially received. If, as is maintained, he took back 
Mth him a formal Treaty of Alliance, it was a paper arrangement, 
for it did not help Afghanistan in its later difficulties. Convinced that 
the time for resolute action had now come. Lord Lytton, by urgent 
entreaty, obtained the Government’s permission to insist on the 
immediate reception of a British Mission. Hitherto, the door into 
Afghanistan had been closed by prejudice, and bolted and barred by 
suspicion and fanaticism. Now he was resolved to force it, though 
he well knew the dangers which lurked behind, for some of his most 
experienced advisers had repeatedly warned him of them. 

The Envoy chosen was Sir Neville Chamberlain, who was to be 
accompanied by Major Cavagnari^; Major St John, Captain Ham- 
mick, and a medical officer, with Kazi Syud Ahmed, and a sufficient 
escort. It was necessary that the Ameer should be informed in 
advance by a native emissary, in order to prepare the way and to 
allow of the necessary arrangements being made for the quiet passage 
of the Mission through Afghan territory. The departure of this 
advance agent was delayed owing to the death of the heir-appa- 
rent, Abdulla Jan (August 17th), and he reached Kabul only on 

^ The testimony of this gallant officer was quoted by the Indian Government, 
in a despatch of June yth, 1875, in support of its contention that the Ameer would 
be “most unwilling to receive a British agent at Herat.” 
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September loth. The Ameer received him ungraciously and firmly 
declined the proffered overtures. 

In the meantime, the Mission had set out. Travelling by the 
Khyber Pass route, it had no sooner reached the outpost of Ali 
Masjid, at the entrance to the defile, than it came to a standstill. 
There, the commander of the fort refused permission to pass his lines. 
In reply to protest, he said that he had no authority from the Ameer 
to allow the Mission to go forward, and that in its absence further 
progress would if necessary be resisted by force. When parley, ex- 
postulation and threat proved unavailing, the Mission returned to 
Peshawur (September 23rd)'. 

The news of the rebuff offered to the Mission met with a mixed 
reception from the British Cabinet:-. The action of the Russian Agent 
and of the Ameer was, of course, irregular and aggravating.; but the 
Viceroy’s impulsive method of countering it was felt to be indiscreet 
and inopportunei'-.For, at this time, the two Governments in Europe, 
their dispute over the Eastern Question having been adjusted, seemed 
at last in a fair way of coming to a complete understanding on the 
Question of Central Asia. Accordingly, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury (Foreign Secretary since March), who managed the more 
important Foreign Affairs in partnership, were both opposed to the 
idea of rash reprisals. The former was certainly in no mood for a 
second rupture with Russia, after the first had been healed'so satis- 
factorily. He did not forget that the Treaty of Berlin, quite recently 
concluded (July 13th), had been represented by him as an all-round 
settlement with Russia in Asia as well as in Europe., 'The country had 
responded enthusiastically to his Ave “Peace with honour!” when 
he returned from Berlin ; “ but if they find there is no peace they will 
soon be apt to conclude there is also no honour^.” \He was, therefore, 
disposed at first to condemn the Viceroy’s impetuous action/as 
spoiling the good work which he and his lieutenant had accomplished 
in Berlin. 

Headstrong counsels abounded at that time. “Jingo” voices in 
India and at home were calling in chorus for the immediate chastise- 
ment of a half-savage ruler who had proved truculent as well as 
treacherous. Without any concession to passion, however, there were 
grave political considerations which made it difficult to overlook the 
; affront. Western authority in Oriental countries is based on the 
, principle that prestige is power. Many moderate men, free from 

^ Letter of September 17th, 1878. 
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any feeling of vindictiveness, believed that, if it were to go forth in the 
East that a border-chief could with impunity set at defiance Great 
Britain and the Envoy of the Empress-Queen, the British tenure of 
India miglit not be worth a year’s purchase. Rejecting the Viceroy’s 
request for permission to adopt forcible measures, how'cver, the 
Cabinet decided to continue the militaiy' preparations; but, in the 
meantime, to tiy the effect upon the Ameer of another message, the 
text of which, for caution’s sake, was to receive its explicit approval 
before despatch, liiis letter, as authorised by the Secretary of State 
on October 31st, and delivered to the Afghan commander at Ali 
hlasjid on November 2nd, demanded from the Ameer an apology 
and an undertaking to receive a permanent British Mission within 
his territory, failing wliich his intentions w'cre to be regarded as 
hostile and he was to be treated as a declared enemy of Great Britain. 

No reply to the British ultimatum having been received within 
the time limit fixed (November 20th), three British forces of invasion 
w'ere set in motion simultaneously. The northern force, under General 
Browme, moved on the Khyber Pass, taking the obstructive fort of 
Ali Masjid and then Jcllalabad, so clearing the w'ay to Kabul; the 
centre column, under Sir Frederick Roberts, follow^ed the Kurum 
Valley, capturing the Pciwar Khotcl after a sharp engagement; while, 
in the south. Generals Biddulph and Stew'art operated, the former 
advancing from Quetta to Pishin, which he occupied without re- 
sistance, wiiilc the latter took command there of the Kandahar expe- 
ditionaiy' force, wiiich he brought to its destination on January 9th, 
i879.-'Shere Ali had, in the meantime, fled from Kabul into Afghan 
Turkestan (wiicre he died in February), leaving in command his son 
Yakoob Khan, wiiom he had liberated after long imprisonment. On 
the last day of the month, his belated reply to the ultimatum w^as 
received : no apolog)" w^as tendered, but he agreed to a British Mission. 
No attempt was made by the Russians to increase the invaders’ 
difficulties. On the outbreak of hostilities the Kabul Mission with- 
drew into its owm territory, and, when the Ameer appealed for 
assistance, he received only the good advice to make peace’.’ 

.Authority haying been thus asserted, peace was offered to 
Afghanistan on terms wfiich practicMlyTe^lised'tlie'Safisbuiy^yftbn 
programme. Unfortunately, it had to be concluded with the make- 
shift ruler, Yakoob Khan, in default of anyone holding authority 
by the known will of the Afghan people. It was signed on behalf 
of the Queen by Cavagnari, who was associated with the “forward” 
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policy from the beginning to its tragic dinouement. By the Treaty 
of Gandamak (May 26th), the Ameer agreed to conduct his foreign 
relations in accordance with the advice and wishes of the British 
Government, to enter into no engagements with foreign States, and 
not to take up arms against any such States except with British con- 
currence. Kandahar and Jellalabad were to be returned to the Ameer 
so soon as his Government was reestablished ; but Great Britain was 
to acquire certain frontier districts and to retain control of the Khyber 
Pass and the Pishin, Sibi and Kurum districts. On the other hand, 
the British Government were to have a Resident in the country, with 
the right of stationing British Agents to such parts of the Afghan 
frontier as occasion might require, so as to guarantee Afghanistan 
against unprovoked .foreign aggression, and to pay a regular and 
increased subsidy. / 

K No time was lost in accrediting a British Envoy to the new Ameer. 
Yakoob Khan had suggested Kabul as the place of residence, and Sir 
Lewis Cavagnari,' having been chosen for the post, arrived there with 
his suite on July 24th. The reception of the Mission was “ everj^thing 
that could be desired^”; and Cavagnari’s first month in the Afghan 
capital confirmed the first favourable impressions. A letter from him 
of August 30th to the Viceroy, though not making light of a difficult 
and still obscure position, seemed confident and betrayed no anxiety. 
At the end of the letter he regretted that the entry of the Mission into 
Kabul had been ignored by the Press at home, and added his fear 
that “the British public require a blunder and a huge disaster to 
excite their interest.” The fear was to be justified. Three days later, 
'j^the Residency was attacked by a body of mutinous Afghan troops 
from the Herat garrison, and the members of the Embassy were 
brutally massacred/ ' 

The effect of the crime in India was stupefying, while a cry of 
horror went through England. Stunned though he was by a disaster 
which seemed to turn the proud boast of “Peace with honour” into 
a cruel jest, Beaconsfield in that trying crisis exercised statesmanlike 
restraint. Not once did he lose head or nerve, or palter to the bar- 
barous cry for crude revenge. It was clear that the Treaty of Gandamak 
must be regarded as null and void, and new arrangements devised in 
its place. If Yakoob remained faithful and the Sirdars rallied to him, 
Beaconsfield thought Great Britain ought not to abandon him; if, 

^ Letter of Cavagnari to Lord Lytton, July 24th, 1879. {Lord Lytton's Indian 
Administration, p. 342.) 
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however, the Ameer was dead or had fled, the right course would be 
to consolidate the mililaiy frontier, and retain Kandahar; though, for 
the rest, Afghanistan might be left to fall into pieces, if it must, and 
be partitioned amongst feudator)’^ chiefs. This was, in effect, the 
policy of “disintegration” upon which Lord Lytton had long before 
been prepared to fall back, if all methods of conciliating tlie Ameer 
and converting him into a trustworthy ally failed. 

A long and toilsome road had still to be trodden, before the 
situation in Afghanistan became sufliciently clear to make possible 
the adoption of any kind of policy for the regulation of the country’s 
future relations with India and Great Britain. Of the ensuing War 
the most notable incident w'as General Roberts’s brilliant march to 
Kabul, wiiich he entered on October 12th. Yakoob Khan had already 
surrendered himself to the British camp with his Ministers. As the 
result of a strict legal investigation, he W'as acquitted of complicity in 
the massacre, but w'as held to be culpable in that he had not interposed 
effectively for the protection of tlie Mission as he might have done. 
Such of the ringleaders in the massacre as could be brought to justice 
w'cre put to death. 

Yakoob was not loth to abdicate, and he was sent into India for 
safety. His departure was the signal for a revolt throughout the Kabul 
region W'hich w'as not suppressed until the end of December. Through- 
out iSSo, how'ever, there was intermittent fighting in the frontier 
districts. Word had gone forth from the India Office in London, which 
now allow^ed itself to be entirely led by the Viceroy, that Afghanistan 
w^as no longer to exist as a united dominion. Lytton’s idea w^as the 
formation of a new^ western kingdom, with Kandahar as its capital, 
covered by a British cantonment at Pishin, and constituting a tributary 
State of the Indian empire; and, in April, Shere Ali, a cousin of the 
late Ameer, w'as experimentally appointed Governor of this territory. 

Before further progress Mtli the settlement of the country could 
be made on these lines, political events at home created a new situa- 
tion. Encouraged by the success of the Ministerial candidates in two 
bye-elections. Lord Beaconsfield dissolved Parliament in April. The 
election was fought over the clear issue of Foreign and Colonial Policy, 
and the result showed that swing of the pendulum which is so 
characteristic of British political opinion. Once more, the nation pro- 
claimed its distrust of any extreme course of policy and its instinctive 
preference for the line of caution and safety. In all the three kingdoms,'^ 
in counties and boroughs alike, the Government suffered a crushing 
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defeat. For the Prime-Minister the result was a final fall, and it says 
much for the chivalry of English party life tliat the sympathies of not 
a few of his political opponents accompanied the old master of state- 
craft, enfeebled, disillusioned, and broken, into his lonely retirement 
at Hughenden, where he died a year later (April 19th, 1881). 

The work of settlement and reorganisation was completed under 
the viceroyalty of the Marquis of Ripon. For, with right feeling and 
great good sense. Lord Lytton decided not to outstay in office the 
renunciation and reversal of his policy, and he resigned with the 
Government to whose confidence he owed a dramatic, if ti7ing, ex- 
perience. It was impossible to restore without modification the status 
quo ante helium. The idea of annexation was abandoned, and it was 
decided to evacuate Afghan territory and leave tlie Afghans as much 
as possible to themselves — ^which was all they asked. A timely 
auxiliary appeared in the person of Abdur Rahman (son of Shere 
Ali’s half-brother Mahommad Afzul Khan), who had just returned 
from exile in Russian territo^3^ On July 22nd, 1880, he was installed 
Ameer in Kabul, after his acceptance of the arrangements made by 
the Treaty of Gandamak, Mth two exceptions : Kandahar was to be 
under a separate ruler, and the admission of a British Resident was 
not to be pressed, though it was suggested that by mutual agreement 
a Mohammadan Agent of the British Government might be stationed 
at Kabul for convenience of intercourse. Subject to his compliance 
witli these conditions, the Ameer was to receive a guarantee against 
external aggression. 

The retention of Kandahar was not of long duration. While the 
negotiations with Abdur Rahman were in progress, Ayoob Khan, a 
younger son of the late Ameer, who had asserted himself at Herat, 
began an advance on the town. General Burrows set out thence to 
oppose him, but suffered a disastrous reverse at Maiwand (July 27th). 
Kandahar being hard pressed, General Roberts, with 10,000 picked 
men, carried out between August nth and 31st liis famous march 
of 313 miles from Kabul to the beleaguered city, before the walls of 
which he engaged and routed the aggressor (September ist). The 
subsequent withdrawal of the British garrison from Kandahar again 
encouraged Ayoob Khan, who had reestablished himself at Herat, 
to attempt its capture, and in the following July he succeeded. In 
September, however, Abdur Rahman, having consolidated his position, 
defeated the pretender and chased him across the frontier, thus making 
himself master of the whole of Afghanistan. 
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II. The Reopening of the Eastern Question, 1875-1877 

A. The Revolt in Herzegovina and Bosnia, 1875-1876 

At tlie beginning of the ’seventies, almost the entire Balkan penin- 
sula, from the hleditcrranean to the southern and south-eastern 
frontiers of Austria-Hungary, with the exception of Greece, still 
continued under cither the direct sovereignty or the suzerainty of 
Turkey. Roumania, formed out of the provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia in 1861, Scrvda, a principality since 1830, and Montenegro 
had alike obtained virtual autonomy, though they were still tributary 
States. Hellas was a kingdom, but only in parts ; for a large irredenta, 
including Thessaly and Epirus, remained outside the limits of the 
monarchy, as determined in 1830. The European empire directly 
subject to the Sultan comprised Bulgaria, Roumelia, Bosnia and 
Herzegowna, Albania, Thessaly, Epirus, Thrace, and Macedonia. 

Witliin these still centrally governed provinces there existed great 
diversity botli of race and religion, and the broad rule everywhere 
applied that, while the adherents of the Moslem faith practically 
escaped oppression, they systematically oppressed their neighbours, 
trhe Christian populations were deprived of the commonest liberties 
and rights of citizensliip, as understood in Western countries; they 
enjoyed yexy inadequate protection before the law ; the small peasantry 
laboured under bad land-laws; taxation was eveiyvvhere arbitrary, 
exorbitant, and ruthlessly enforced. Inter-racial rivalry strengthened 
the hands of the Turldsh rulers, who played off one people and one 
faith against another, having learned by long experience that, in 
! proportion as the subject populations were divided, it became easier 
'.‘to misgovern them Mth impunity.' 

Lord Aberdeen had predicted that the Crimean War would secure 
the Peace of Europe for a quarter of a century. It was hoped that 
Turkey would take to heart the need for internal reform, the duty of 
which had so often been impressed upon her. She did little or 
nothing; and, where bad political conditions do not become better, 
they usually become very much worse. The harshness of Turkish 
rule underwent no alleviation in the Balkans, and, in the absence of 
Constitutional government, revolt was the only vent for pent-up 
discontents. 

\fn July, 1875, news reached the Governments of Europe that the 
Christian population of Herzegovina, exasperated by the extortions 
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/ of the tax-gatherers, had risen in revolt/ For a time, the news attracted 
little attention, and it was assumed that the outbreak would exhaust 
itself in the usual way. Instead of this, \the movement spread to 
Bosnia, and it was soon seen that the Porte had to deal with an 
insurrection of a dangerous type./ In one of their proclamations, the 
insurgents declared their determination “to win liberty or to die to 
the last man.” From the first, Servia and Montenegro were profuse 
of sympathy with their kinsfolk, and much surreptitious support 
found its way to the seat of disturbance ; but strong hands restrained 
them from joining in the quarrel. 

y Russia and Austria-Hungary were particularly interested in the 
welfare of the Balkan populations — the former as the head of the 
Slavic family of nations and the self-constituted protector of the 
Christian races living under Ottoman rule, the latter as a semi-Slavic 
State sensitive to every outside movement directed towards the ex- 
tension of the Panslavic idea. /Russia was not inclined to interpose 
in the insurrection, so long as it seemed to be prospering, since it 
was her policy to encourage the autonomy of the Slavic provinces of 
the Ottoman empire in the hope that they would look to her for more 
direct protection. To Austria the insurrection was unwelcome for 
two reasons. Not only was it a menace to her own tranquillity and 
security, but Count Andrassy, who had succeeded Count Beust in 
the control of Foreign Affairs in 1871, had long cherished the hope 
of seeing the revolted provinces pass one day under Habsburg rule. 

Without Bismarck’s quick sagacity, Andrassy was not less clear 
and deliberate in his aims than the German Chancellor had been, and, 
when it seemed necessary, as unscrupulous as he in his choice of means, 
y His paramount concern was Austria’s self-preservation, and, if the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was part of his Balkan policy, 
he sought aggrandisement, not for its own sake, but as a safeguard 
against disintegration.vTo make Austria more Slavic seemed to him 
the only alternative to her becoming less so) Nevertheless, he had no 
wish to see the Ottoman empire violently dissolved. It was no part 
of his plan that Austria should even play the part of a gendarme 
in Turkey, and for the present he was unwilling either to take or 
to sanction any step that would weaken her. His line of action as 
regarded the coveted provinces in particular was, instead of driving 
out the Turks, to support them in possession, so long as they showed 
themselves amenable to reasonable influence, but to supplant them 
so soon as, owing to their own folly or weakness, their position became 
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untenable^. In no event was he prepared to tolerate the creation on 
Austria’s frontiers of a strong Slavic State, whether in the form of a 
Greater Servia or in that of a Greater Montenegro. 

Germany’s attitude towards the Balkan Question, on the other 
hand, was one of entire detachment and freedom from sentiment. 
Bismarck would rather have seen the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
governed well than ill, and he preferred peace to war, almost as much 
in other countries as in his own; but the only question that was vital 
to him was the interest of Germany, and that interest required the 
maintenance of good relations between all three Eastern Powers. 

V he relation of Great Britain to Turkey was still that of a more or 
less candid friend, deeply concerned to preserve the Ottoman empire 
from dissolution, yet conscious that this purpose could only be 
attaine(| in so far as Turkey showed the will and the power to reform 
herselfi The positive side of this policy had not of late been urged 
with undue emphasis.v^he British Representative at Constantinople 
at that time was Sir Henry Elliot, who since 1867 had wielded an 
infiuence/recalling in some respects that of Stratford Canning, that 
earlier “ voice of England in the East.” His position was unique. In 
that home of intrigue and insincerity, where suspicion, jealousy, 
backbiting, and calumny then made up a large part of the substance 
of political life, only a man of strong character and unsullied probity 
could hold liis own with dignity, and this Elliot succeeded in accom- 
plishing 2. Keeping aloof from all scheming, he as a consequence 
enjoyed the confidence of all the schemers, and even of the chief of 
them, his Russian rival, Ignatieff, who was distrusted as much by the 
Porte as by his diplomatic colleagues, now habituated to their doyen's 
vanity, unveracity, and deceit. 

After Elliot and Ignatieff hardly any other diplomat seriously 
counted at Constantinople. The German and Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassadors cooperated more or less closely with th-feir Russian colleague ; 
such weight as France carried at the time usually went to the British 
side, for Elliot had done his best to encourage cordial relations between 
that Power and the Porte, thus securing support for his efforts to 

^ See Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrdssy, sein Leben und seine Zeit, ii. 260-1. 

" A letter written early in 1878 to Lord Derby by Sir Austen Henry Layard, 
Elliot’s successor, soon after liis arrival at Constantinople, is interesting as con- 
taining an experienced English diplomatist’s clear-cut first impressions of political 
life there. “One lives here,’’ he said, “in an atmosphere of intrigue, corruption, 
and rascality that only those who have personal experience of the place can appre- 
ciate. It is Byzantium over again. The threatened fall of the Turkish empire can 
be sufficiently accounted for by this state of things’’ (February 20th, 1878). 
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counteract anti-Turkish influence. The Italian Ambassador was also 
a safe auxiliary. 

No foreign Representative enjoyed so largely, and none deserved 
so well, the confidence which was reposed in Elliot by Sultan, Grand- 
Vizier, and Ministers alike. \No important foreign, and few domestic, 
decisions were talcen without consultation with him^ and it is creditable 
to his candour and judgment that he could be relied on to give — ^if not 
always with sufficient decision — ^the advice which the circumstances 
demanded v/as in truth a constant and trusted power behind 

the Throne. To the Grand-Viziers he openly spoke of himself as 
“ a friend of Turkey,” and this attitude found its complement in bitter 
hostility to, and unreasoning distrust of, Russia — sentiments which 
he did his utmost to foster at home. / 

Nevertheless, it is questionable whether Elliot’s absorbing attach- 
ment to Turkey and her interests was really advantageous either to 
that country or to his own, inasmuch as it inevitably blinded him to 
Turldsh shortcomings. Further, by acting as the Porte’s unofficial 
adviser, he did much to undermine the. independence of the Sultan 
and his Ministers, who gradually came to look to Great Britain for 
guidance and support as of right, so that their sense of responsibility 
was weakened, together with their capacity and will to act vigorously 
in any emergency. 

In accordance with his Instructions, Elliot’s influence was directed 
towards restricting the area of disturbance and persuading the Porte 
to lose no time in restoring order and removing the causes of dis- 
content. He held strongly to the opinion that the Sultan should be 
left to quell the disturbance mthout interference of any kind from 
the outside, and for this opinion he won both Lord Derby, the 
Foreign Secretary, and the Prime-Minister. Instead of taking steps 
to redress the grievances underlying 'the revolt, the P p rte as usual 
\-did nothing, even for a time making no attempt to restore order. 
From tlie first, it had regarded the whole movement as insignificant 
and negligible, like a moorland fire that would burn itself out in a 
night. Meanwhile, the insurrection spread/^nd volunteers from Dal- 
matia, Servia, and Montenegro tlirew tliemselves in increasing numbers 
into the struggle with the common enemy. The subject soon found 
its way into the House of Commons, where there was much plain 
speaking about the slow progress of reform in Turkey, insomuch 

’ “Upon questions of importance it is to Great Britain and not to Russia that 
the Porte turns for counsel.” Elliot to Lord Derby, July 4th, 1875. 
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that the Sultan conveyed to Elliot his fear that Great Britain “was not 
so well disposed to him as formerly” — a fear which the Ambassador 
was compelled to confirm^ 

Early in August, the Governments of the Eastern Powers, as a 
result of a Conference held in Vienna, proposed thatConsulsinstructcd 
by the Embassies in Constantinople should proceed to the scene of 
disturbance, and advise the insurgents to desist from hostilities and 
make known their grievances to the Turkish authorities, at the same 
time warning them that no support could be expected from the 
Powers. This proposal was acceptable to the Porte, at whose request 
Lord Derby endorsed it, though “with reluctance,” as a measure 
“scarcely compatible with the independent authority of the Porte 
over its own territor}’.” In one partieular, Elliot was successful; he 
dissuaded the Porte from enrolling Bashi-Bazouks in Bosnia, when 
there seemed a danger that these savage irregular troops might be 
let loose on the province-. 

The action of the Consuls had a negative result. The Porte, after 
sending Setv'cr Pasha to Herzegovina as Special Commissioner, made 
a promise of refonns ; but this failed to impress the insurgents, who 
demanded a European guarantee that the reforms would actually be 
carried out. By the end of September, there was already talk of a 
Conference of the Powers. Elliot, jealous of Russian influence, dis- 
liked the idea and did his best to discourage it. 

\A local revolt now threatened to become a general Balkan meUe. 
In Ser\da national feeling was seething/and it seemed probable that 
Prince Milan, in spite of his promise of neutrality to Russia, would 
soon be no longer able to hold back his restive army.\If Servia joined 
the insurgents, however, Montenegro would be sure to follow/\In 
October, therefore, both Austria-Hungary and Russia gave the Porte 
formal warning that, unless the revolt were speedily suppressed, inter- 
vention must be expected. Andrassy sounded the Powers as to their 
attitude towards the possible occupation of Bosnia by Austria^ 
following the precedent of the French occupation of Syria after the 

1 Letters of Sir H. Elliot, July 30th, and August 17th, 1875. 

- So soon as Elliot heard, in September, that the Bashi-Bazouks were being 
enrolled, he warned the Minister of War of the inexpediency of that proceeding, 
“as the known habits of these irregulars would lead to excesses which must bring 
discredit upon the Government.” More than once he repeated the warning. The 
Grand-Vizier himself compared these soldiers to 'ya pack of hounds in pursuit of 
a wild animal, which they will try to tear in pieces in spite of the keeper’s whip 
and efforts to drive them .’^Letter of Mr Sanderson to Sir Henry Elliot, November 
20th, 1875.) 
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massacres of Christians by the Druses there in i860 — and was dis- 
appointed that the idea received no countenance, least of all from the 
British Government, \plliot, who, owing to his jealousy of any inter- 
ference with the complete independence of the Porte^seemed at times 
to be out of touch with the actualities of the situation, was still urging 
Lord Derby not to show “too great readiness to acquiesce in any 
measure of intervention that might be resolved upon at Vienna.” 
He \wished the reforms to be carried out, but insisted that the 
Porte should introduce them proprio motu. / 

By this time, Disraeli had recognised that great events were 
pending in the East. Once more, the Eastern Question had been 
opened, and it seemed as though the task of settling it was about 
to fall to him^. Plans of intervention were quietly maturing in 
Vienna, and it was contrary to his conception of Great Britain’s 
influence that she had not been invited to join in the deliberations. 
It was at least anomalous that of the three Powers now desirous of 
taking the lead in the Question two had borne no part in the Crimean 
War, while Great Britain, France and Italy, who had fought together 
on Turkey’s side, were being ignored. In a Guildhall speech on 
November 9th, the Prime-Minister uttered the significant warning 
that, while the interests of the Eastern Powers were doubtless involved 
in the Question, those of Great Britain were equally important; and 
he added that the Government “might be relied on to guard and 
maintdn their trust.” 

While the statesmen of the Eastern Powers were still deliberating, 
the Sultan stole their thunder, when, on December ist, he formally 
sanctioned a series of reforms which would have done him credit, 
had there been an honest intention to carry them into execution. 
Andrassy, anxious to secure for Austria the credit for the amelioration 
of the lot of the Christians, vainly appealed to the Porte to hold its 
hand. On the urgent pressure of Elliot, whose advice was taken 
at every step, the reforms were promulgated by a firman on De- 
cember 1 2th. Christian Sub -governors (and afterwards Governors) 
were to be appointed ; Christians were to be put on an equality with 
Mussulmans in regard to tenure of property; all vestiges of serfdom 
were to be abolished ; the police were to be reorganised and Christians 
were to he employed in that service; taxation was to be reformed, and 

1 “ I really believe the Eastern question, that had haunted Europe for a century, 
/ and which I thought the Crimean War had adjourned for half another, will fall to 
^ , my lot to encounter — dare I say, to settle? ” Letter to Lady Bradford, November 3rd, 
1S75 {Life of Beacoitsfield, vr. 14). 
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a system of provincial self-government was to be introduced. In the 
absence of any guarantee that its promises would be translated into 
fact this document excited no enthusiasm. 

The Vienna deliberations endcdJjijdiCLAjidrAss y Note , which was 
communicated to the Powers on December 30th. The Eastern Powers 
proceeded on the assumption that the Sultan would be amenable to 
friendly advice, and accordingly disclaimed any idea of wanton or 
offensive interference in the internal affairs of Turkey. The Note 
expressed apprehension that the insurrection would spread to Bulgaria 
and Crete in the spring, and that, eventually, Servia and Montenegro 
would join it, a fear justified by the event. In the interest of pacifica- 
tion, therefore, it proposed the granting of complete religious liberty 
to the two provinces, the abolition of the system of tax-farming, the 
application of the proceeds of direct taxes levied in the provinces to 
the purposes of their respective populations, under the control of 
representative bodies constituted in the sense of the imperial firman 
of December 12th, the creation of a special Mission, composed of 
Mussulmans and Christians in equal numbers, to control the execu- 
tion of the reforms proposed by the Powers or promised by the Porte, 
and the amelioration of the condition of the rural population. 

In his reception of the Andrassy Note Lord Derby, for once, threw 
off the influence of the Ambassador in Constantinople. Recognising 
that a stand had to be made, sooner or later, against the Porte’s policy 
of inactivity and procrastination, he favoured the prompt acceptance 
of the Note vnth its consequences It is too late,” he wrote to the 
Prime-Minister (Januarj^ ist, 1876), “to stand on the independence 
and dignity of the Sultan. A Sovereign who can neither keep the 
peace at home nor pay his debts must submit to some disagreeable 
consequences.”/\Disraeli agreed to support the Note/ influenced by 
the Powers’ request that he would do so, but equally by the fear that 
if Great Britain refused to join them the Eastern Powers would act 
without her. The result was that the Note secured the support of an 
undivided Concert.''TfiG Sultan accepted it with bland acquiescence, 
as he had accepted similar expostulations before, and treated it with 
the old indifference ./Both the imperial firman and the Note were | 
stillborn. 

Soon events occurred which gave a new turn to the development 
of the Eastern problem and the relations of the Powers towards it. 
On May 6th, the German and French Consuls at Salonica were mur- 
dered in a Mussulman riot. Prompt recompense and the punishment 
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of the criminals were demanded of the Sultan, and, after the usual 
prevarication and delay, were alike conceded. Early in the same 
month, the Tsar, with his Civanccllor Gortchakoff, passed through 
Berlin, and the occ.ision was taken for a second Conference between 
the chief Ministers of the Eastern Powers. The result was a bolder 
restatement of the Andnissy Note in the form of the Berlin Memo- 
randum of May 13th. It was the governing idea of the authors of 
this document that in the settlement of Bosnia and Her/cegovina was 
4o be found the key to the peace of the Balkans in general. They 
accordingly proposed that Turkey should conclude an armistice with 
the insurgents for two months, and tJiat, in the intcrt'al, attempts at 
a reconciliation should be matlc by applying the principles of the 
Andrassy Note. Should no satisfactory results follow, the three 
Powers were to be free to resort to more clTeclual measures — a veiled 
threat suggestive rather of Gortchakoff than of either Andrassy or 
Bi.smarck. Andras.sy returned to Vienna confident, as he told the 
Delegations there on May iSth, that European peace was assured “as 
far as human foresight could perceive.” The efficacy of the Memo- 
randum depended, however, upon two factors; first, its acceptance 
by the other Powers, Mthout which its proposals could have no 
chance of enforcement, and then the willingness of Turkey to act 
upon it. France and Italy accepted, but Great Britain rejected, the 
proposals, holding, rightly or wrongly, that the proper order of events 
was, first, the suppression of the insurrection, and then the concession 
by Turkey of such reforms as circumstances might require. In 
coming to this decision the Government reflected the opinion of the 
Ambassador in Constantinople, who, in his turn, was in constant 
communication on the subject with the Grand-Vizier. 

, If one effect of the British Government’s action at this point was 
to encourage Turkey in obstinacy, another was to throw her still 
more upon Great Britain’s hands and support. It is not too much to 
say that, from that time fonvard until the eve of the settlement of tlie 
Eastern Question, the main lines of Turkish policy were determined 
in London. The political and moral responsibility winch fell upon 
the British Government and nation in consequence was incalculable. 
Henceforth, it was impossible to shake the Sultan’s faith that Great 
Britain stood behind him, ready to protect him to the last extreme 
against the designs of his enemies; and this faith encouraged tlie 
Porte again and again in opposing the collective pressure of the 
Powers.) 
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The British Government’s action in rejecting tlic Berlin Memo- 
randum was severely judged abroad both then and later, and Bismarck, 
Gortchakoir and Andrassy’ alike attributed to it the entrance of Servia 
on the scene and the far more serious developments which followed. 
At home, opinion was divided, 'riie violent pro-’I'iirkish party, which 
saw the menace of Russian aggression in every attempt to induce 
the Sultan to govern his sttbjccis with justice and clemency, applauded 
the Cabinet. Nevertheless, not a few oftlie Brime-Ministcr's followers 
entertained serious misgivings concerning the wisdom and morality 
of the policy which he was purstiing. In the Cabinet he had a majority 
on his side; but the strongest of his colleagues, if not absolutely 
hostile to him. were still halting between two opinions^. On the other 
hand, the view that a vrduable opportunity of rendering a great service 
to the cause of civilisation had been wilfully sacrificed was held by 
statesmen so far apart in their general view of the Eastern Question 
as Gladstone and Stratford de Rcdclin'c. Granville, though his hands 
were lied by the fact that he had been already bead of the Foreign 
Ofiicc and would jwobably return to it, contended that, even granting 
the Government to have been justified in rejecting the Memorandum, 
liicy were wrong in failing to produce alternative positive proposals 
of their own. 

In the meantime, llic .Sultan experienced in Constantinople in 
his own person the lawlessness and violence which he had so long 
condoned and protected in other parts of his empire. On May lolh, 
nationalist riots broke out in the capital, the Ministry fell to cries of 
“Turkey for the 'Furks,” and the place of the Sultan’s rcactionar}* 
advisers was taken by reformers. At the end of the month (hlay 30th), 
Abdul Aziz was deposed, and his nephew, Murad II, was proclaimed 
as his successor “ by the will of God and by general consent.” A week 
later, the ex-Sultan committed suicide. Murad’s reign proved brief 
and inglorious, for he was a weakling, fit only to he the puppet of 
schemers. On August 31st, he, too, was deposed, and his death by 
suicide or murder followed shortly afterwards. 

The new Sultan was Abdul Hamid II, who inherited an impe- 
cunious treasury, an empire torn asunder by discontent and revolt, 
and the reproaches of the greater part of the civilised world. Never- 
theless, all the Powers, with the exception of Russia, Mshed to give 
the new ruler a chance of proving voluntarily his good intentions, 

^ See particularly Wertheimer, Graf Hits Andrdsiy, ii. 318 and iii. i. 

" Cf. Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury, li. So. 
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and the Berlin Memorandum was withdrawn. Disraeli acclaimed 
this proceeding as a justification of liis Government’s policy of ab- 
stention, and CQuld proudly boast ;\“ All the Great Powers, Russia 
included, seem anxious to defer to England, and something like the 
old days of our authority appear to have returned^.”/' 

Fresh fuel was added to the insurrectionary fires at this time. At 
the beginning of July, Servia, and a month later Montenegro, de- 
clared war against their ancient enemy. Both States hoped to emerge 
from the struggle with frontiers enlarged at Turkey’s expense. For 
Servia, however, though a Russian general commanded her army 
and many Russian officers enlisted in it as volunteers, the war was 
a succession of humiliating defeats, more galling to the Tsar than 
the disobedience of his protege. 

In the desperate hope of stemming a movement which had now 
passed the assigned limits, Gortchakoff proposed that the revolted 
provinces should be granted autonomy, though still under Turkish 
suzerainty ; and, contrary to Elliot’s advice. Lord Derby favoured the 
idea, though not Gortchakoff’s further suggestion that both Servia 
and Montenegro should receive an increase of territory. Andrassy 
refused to agree to any change of status in the provinces which would 
stand in the way of their later absorption in the Austrian monarchy; 
he also objected to an enlarged Servia, though vailing to buy Mon- 
tenegro’s goodwill by an extension of frontier. A reconciliation of 
views was reached, however, as a result of a Conference between the 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian Emperors and their leading Ministers 
at Reichstadt on July 8th. It was there agreed that, if Turkey were 
beaten, Serbia and Montenegro should receive an increase of territory, 
while the bulk of Bosnia and Herzegovina should be annexed by 
Austria, Russia acquire Bessarabia and territory in Asia Minor, 
Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Albania become independent, Thessaly and 
Crete be added to Greece, and Constantinople become a free city. 

B. The Bulgarian Atrocities, 1876 

While Europe was still painfully exercised over the Bosnian in- 
surrection, a further sh^^a^ administered to it by an outburst of 
barbarism in another parf of European Turkey. Bulgaria was an 
unprogressive province of the empire, whose population indulged in 
no grandiose dreams of independence, and would, with good govern- 


^ Life of Beaconsjield, vi. 37. 
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mcnt, have proved a bulwark of peace and order in tlie midst of an 
unstable political system. Of late years, this province had on the 
whole received tolerable treatment, and the Sultan’s action in making 
the Exarchate independent of the Greek Patriarchate had been greatly 
appreciated as a recognition of Bulgarian nationality. For some years, 
revolutionary propagandism had been carried on stealthily and on 
a small scale by a committee, composed for the most part of middle- 
class politicians of advanced views; but there had been little or no 
response from the people at large. 

Nevertheless, letters sent by the Constantinople Ambassador to 
the Foreign Ofitcc in October, 1875, reported signs of unrest and of 
a temper which might with provocation give rise to anxiety. Elliot, 
to his credit, promptly w'arned the Porte of this ferment, and strongly 
ufged the removal of the Bulgarian grievances before disaficction 
spread. To make matters worse, in the same month massacres of 
Bulgarians, accompanied by floggings, outrages on w'omen, and the 
pillaging of houses, were committed by Mussulmans in the Adrianople 
and other districts. By the end of the year, a vague apprehension 
gained currency that more serious events would happen in the spring. 

One of the centres of discontent w'as the Tatar-Bazardjik district, 
in the sandjak of Philippopolis, and here the spirit of revolt took 
shape, on May 2nd, 1S76, in excesses committed by armed bands of 
Christian Bulgarians, on w'hom the Mohammadans retaliated wdth 
savage ferocity. Of these events Elliot received information, as well 
as of one or two simil gr-o ntbreaks, and of the arming of Bashi-Bazouks 
and others, w’ho had been guilty of excesses in their turn. As before, 
wdien the Bosnian insurrection broke out, he had besought the Porte 
not to put the Bashi-Bazouks in the w'ay of temptation^. He now 
duly reported the disturbances to his Government, taking care — 
accustomed as he was to see Muscovite intrigue everywhere — ^to 
suggest that Russia was at the bottom of the mischief ; and he wrote 
with satisfaction of tire prompt steps w'hich were being taken to 
suppress it.- For a moment, there seemed a likelihood of a widespread 
rising, and the portents were gloomy. 

But it was not till six months after he had heard of the first 
outbreak that the Ambassador and the British public learned from 
the London Daily News what had since occurred, and now came 

^ From October 1875 onward he was constantly urging the Porte to keep a 
firm hand upon them, and each time he received fair assurances which proved to 
be worthless. 
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to be known as the Bulgarian Atrocities, which were, in an unpre- 
cedented way, to stir the indignation of this country. For once, the 
Sultan and his advisers had not been taken by surprise. They had 
been often and severely reproached for their ineffectual attempts 
to stamp out the Herzegovinian insurrection while it was still under 
control, and they determined not to commit the same mistake again. 
Without waiting to parley with the rebels, the Government let loose 
in the disturbed district bands of Bashi-Bazouks under the nominal 
command of Achmed Aga and Mohammad Aga, who speedily re- 
stored quiet on a plan of their own. Falling upon one disaffected 
town, that of Batak, these irregulars brutally murdered all but 2000 
of its 7000 inhabitants. Slaying, mutilation, pillage, violation, burning, 
perpetrated vith every refinement of cruelty and barbarity which 
fiendish ingenuity could devise, continued day and night, and within 
a month 12,000 Christians had been done to death. 

A copy of the despatch of our Vice-Consul at Adrianople which 
contained an account of the Atrocities had been sent to our Consul- 
General at Constantinople, but it does not appear what had become 
of the duplicate sent to the Embassy there. On the other hand, the 
report had been seen by the correspondent of The Daily News, in 
whose columns the substance of it was published on June 23rd. Several 
days later, questions were asked on the subject in the House of 
Commons ; whereupon, relying on Elliot’s incomplete reports, and on 
the fact that the first published accounts of the Atrocities had ap- 
peared in a leading Opposition newspaper, Disraeli referred to the 
horrors as “to a large extent inventions,” and professed to regard the 
.allegations against the Turks as part of the political capital of un- 
^‘principled critics. For his early sceptical attitude the Prime-Minister 
cannot, in the circumstances, be fairly condemned: he spoke and 
judged according as he knew, and at that time he never suspected 
that the half had not been told him. 

As to their inadequacy, Elliot’s despatches speak for tliemselves. 
On June 8th, after the revolt had been suppressed and a whole 
population had been wiped out, he informed Lord Derby regretfully 
that “cruelty and in some places brutality” had occurred. He re- 
fused, however, to credit the worst reports, as being exaggerations, 
but added that there was “evidence that the employment of Cir- 
cassians and Bashi-Bazouks has led to the atrocities which were to 
be expected.” Six days later, he forwarded a Consul’s account of the 
cruelties, but discounted it. “No doubt,” he wrote, “many of the 
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revoking details that arc given arc cither purcl}’ imaginary or at least 
grossly cxaggeratc.d.” Me even threw doubt on T)tc Daily News’ 
stories by the suggestion that they owed their origin to ill-informed 
American missionaries, "good men but ultra-Bulgarians/’ and by 
inference certain to exaggerate. As confirmation of the worst stories 
accumulated, he had to let in the light; but he did it gradually, screen- 
ing the eyes of British Ministers from the full glare so long as possible. 

Before a month had passed, Disraeli was bitterly complaining 
behind the scenes that the Foreign Oflice, owing to its "mis- 
management" and "the ineptitude of its agents," was serving the 
Government badly and "letting him down," since the information 
supplied to him was proving "neither ample nor accuratek" At the 
very time that the Government were still endeavouring to discredit 
the independent reports which had reached England and to diminish 
their CiTect on the excited public mind, Consular reports which went 
far towards a complete confirmation of them were reaching the 
Constantinople Iknbassy, and the Ambassador, the scales now fallen 
from his eyes, was urgently imploring the Porte to put an end to the 
orgies of murder and lust. When fuller facts reached the Foreign 
OfncCjfar too tardily, Lord Bcaconsfield- for a time feared the pub- 
lication of the despatches on tlic ground that it would involve "a great 
c.xposure of our diplomatic system abroad and at home," since both 
Elliot and lus Department "had shown a lamentable want of energ}'^ 
and deficiency of information throughout^." 

'Phesc strictures on the Ambassador were again, in the circum- 
stances, justifiable. Elliot did not, and could not, deny that excesses 
had taken place; but, by throwing doubt here and suggesting 
reservation there, he succeeded in taking the sting out of the earlier 
reports, with the result that the Government were misled and the 
public deceived. When, liowcvcr, being in full command of the facts, 
he began to take the Atrocities seriously, it was too late to undo 
the harm which had been wrought by his previous supineness and 
unwillingness to credit the facts^. It may be true that many of the 

* Letter to I^rd Derby, July i-tth, 1876. 

- Disraeli was created Earl of Beaconsficid on August 21st, 1876. 

® Letter to Lord Derby, August 7th, 1876. 

■' Beaconsficid wrote of Elliot on August 15th, 1876, when the results of Mr 
Walter Baring’s investigation were coming in: “His conduct has seriously com- 
promised and damaged the Government, and the more that is done now by him to 
redeem the situation, the more evident he makes it that all this should have been 
done months ago. Exertions which arc made in August to counteract the mis- 
takes of May can achieve no reputation; as a public servant the nation has utterly 
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indindual instances of brutality reported were either exaggerated or 
imaginary, but it is equally true that incidents identical in character 
occurred again and again during the Terror through which the 
Bulgarians passed in May and Jime. 

No one can read tlie despatches, little warmed by any wholesome 
indignation, which passed from the Constantinople Embassy to the 
Foreign Office at that time, without feeling that tlie national reputa- 
tion was seriously compromised. There had been a serious decline 
from the humanitarian tradition represented by Palmerston when it 
was possible for a town-crier to proclaim in the streets of Adrianople, 
in spite of its manifest absurdity, the shameless falsehood that the 
Bashi-Bazouks who were being called up for service would be 
remunerated by tlie British Government. 

Lord Derby’s influence at that time was, as Gladstone wrote, 
“good, but there has been too little of it.” The Foreign Secretary 
had early instructed Elliot to demand the suppression of the excesses 
and the punishment of the criminals, and, from June forward, he 
was constantly urging the Ambassador to lift up his voice against the 
murderers and spare not^. His honest indignation was in strong 
contrast to Elliot’s early resented and halting censures. 

When at last W. Baring, Second Sccrctar}' of tlie Constantinople 
Embassy, after a full investigation on the spot, presented his report 
(September ist), there was no longer any possibility of whitewashing 
the Turks. The quintessence of this document w^s contained in the 
sentence: “The manner in which the rising was suppressed was 
inhuman in the last degree (the horrors probably surpassing those 
committed in 1863 by the Russians in Poland), fifty innocent persons 
sufl'ering for ever}’ guilty one.” He estimated that 12,000 Christians 
had been massacred, and 58 rillages destroyed, in the sandjak of 
Philippopolis, while only 200 Mussulmans had lost their lives. He, 
also, reported that “the vast majority of the Mussulman population 
look upon the perjictrators of the horrors not as criminals but as 
heroes, who for their praiseworthy elTorts to extirpate a noxious 


condemned him” {JJfe of IJearor.sfifld, vi..{9). For the circiimstanccr. in which the 
Adrinnop'.e Vicr-Con'vul’f; despatch foiled to reach the Amb.Tiw.dor, nnd its existence 
sTtrsained unrevealcd till n much later date, sec Sir M. Elliot's llecnlUctiont (1022), 
p. sfo and Introduction ; comparitn; tdso the letter of Mr It. H. Francis in Tht Tinui 
h/frfrtrj* Mav 4th, 1922. 

* K.v, IcttcK of .Auauti hfh and zoth, anti September 15th. In the eerond of 
thf‘e, he trlt^ EUiot that "tire impre^’ion protluced here by event's in Uuhj.nin ha's 
rompfetely destroyed jjTnpath'/ 'Aith 'rurkey. The fcelinp H so univcrml nnd '.o 
rtrorsf that it Ttu'.‘,b 'Acre to drcl.ue v.nr atrain'-t the Porte Her Govern- 

ment v.euld fmd it practic^Uy imj'Cffiible m intcifvrc.” 
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race have deserved well of their country, ’’/and added that the Govern- 
ment “did much to encourage this idea by dealing out with a liberal 
hand decorations and rewards to such miscreants as Aclimed Aga^.” 
Nevertheless, by the end of September no attempt had been made to 
punish tlie criminals, though 2000 Bulgarians had been arrested for 
alleged complicity in the incipient revolt. Elliot completely endorsed 
Baring’s report. 

The Bulgarian Atrocities gave to Mr Gladstone an unexampled 
fopportunity for one of those impassioned appeals to the moral sense 
of the community into which he was wont to put the full force of a 
‘ highly emotional nature. The Queen had been indignant with the 
stories wliich had slowly filtered through from Bulgaria and had 
urged her Prime-Minister to throw more warmth into his condemna- 
tion of the brutalities. Lord Beaconsfield, however, had compromised 
himself by his too flippant scepticism. After having deprecated the 
stories as e\*ii exaggerations, on the strength of official information, 
it was difficult for him to go back upon his words in public, whatever 
he might do in private; what he had said he had said, and, the credit 
of his Government being at stake, he left the subject alone. So it 
came to pass that the political advantage of a great moral move- 
ment rested with his rival. In September Gladstone published his 
famous “Bulgarian Horrors” pamphlet, which contained a damning 
and unanswerable indictment of Turkish misrule, and pointed to the 
ejection of the Turk from Bulgaria, “bag and baggage,” as the only 
possible remedy”. 

The pamphlet had an immediate and unexampled effect; but the 
agitation reached its climax when the resting Achilles left his tent 
early in December and threw liimself into the open fray. The old 
British enthusiasm for the cause of “ oppressed nationalities ” broke 
out like a storm and swept the country from south to north ; and con- 
stituencies which, more than a century before, had rung with the cry 

^ Someone took care that the Blue Book containing the report on the Atrocities 
was translated for the Sultan's edification. 

~ Gladstone proposed to apply this “bag and baggage” ejection to the 
province, and not (as Lord Beaconsfield among others represented) to European 
Turkey as a whole, as Sir Stratford Canning had suggested in 1821. The famous 
passage runs i\“ Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible 
manner, namely by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, 
their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and 
all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out of the province they have desolated 
and profaned VCT/ze Bulgariatt Horrors and the Question of the East). “Lord Gran- 
ville thought the passage too strong and wanted it out of the pamphlet” (Lord 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone, ii. 550). 
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individual instances of brutality reported were either exaggerated or 
imaginary, but it is equally true that incidents identical in character 
occurred again and again during the Terror through which the 
Bulgarians passed in May and June. 

No one can read the despatches, little warmed by any wholesome 
indignation, which passed from the Constantinople Embassy to the 
Foreign Office at that time, without feeling that the national reputa- 
tion was seriously compromised. There had been a serious decline 
from the humanitarian tradition represented by Palmerston when it 
was possible for a town-crier to proclaim in the streets of Adrianople, 
in spite of its manifest absurdity, the shameless falsehood that the 
Bashi-Bazouks who were being called up for service would be 
remunerated by the British Government. 

Lord Derby’s influence at that time was, as Gladstone wrote, 
“good, but there has been too little of it.” The Foreign Secretaiy' 
had early instructed Elliot to demand the suppression of the excesses 
and the punishment of the criminals, and, from June forward, he 
was constantly urging the Ambassador to lift up his voice against the 
murderers and spare not^. His honest indignation was in strong 
contrast to Elliot’s early reser\’cd and halting censures. 

When at last W. Baring, Second Sccrctaiy' of the Constantinople 

Embassy, after a full investigation on the spot, presented his report 

(September ist), there was no longer any possibility of whitewashing 

the Turks. The quintessence of this document was contained in the 

sentence: “The manner in which the rising was suppressed was 

inhuman in the last degree (the horrors probably surpassing those 

committed in 1863 by the Russians in Poland), fifty innocent persons 

suffering for cvciy guilty one.” He estimated that 12,000 Christians 

had been massacred, and 58 villages destroyed, in the sandjak of 

Philippopolis, while only 200 Mussulmans had lost their lives. He, 

also, reported that V the vast majority of the Mussulman population 

look upon the perpetrators of the horrors not as criminals but as 

heroes, who for their praiseworthy efforts to extirpate a noxious 

corulemnrd tiinj" iUfc «/ Bencomfirid, vi. For tfie ciria,itn'.!an<;<‘r. in v.-iitch tin* 
Ai)ri:*nop!c Vice-Cnnnd’". tlr^js.ttch fnikd to rfiich iht* Amh.'n(«:u!or, «nd tt.t rvi-tertre 
TcmnincJ untcvc.skii till a much inter date, sre Sir 11. Elliot’-* (tO'-), 

p. 2^0 j-.rul IntfO'.ltictinn : t'omp.irin;* ait-o the letter of Mr R. ! I , I'nsnci-) in Ttr-.fi 
!Jtcrr,iy Sof/k-jf-r-r, rvtav .^0, 
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he telh EShot that "itie srnprr-sinn pjodticeii Jirre hy event'^ in Rnlp.irja ‘m-i 
tf'fripicteiy -tjrnp I'.hy v4th ‘I'ltttev. 'rhe frt-nnp iss “o imivrrt.f! and so 

stranp th.3t if SUnda v.rte to deelatr v.er Bj-aimt the Porte Her tiovrrn* 
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race have deserved well of their country, ’’/and added that the Govern- 
ment “ did much to encourage this idea by dealing out with a liberal 
hand decorations and rewards to such miscreants as Aclimed Aga^.” 
Nevertheless, by the end of September no attempt had been made to 
punish tlie criminals, though 2000 Bulgarians had been arrested for 
alleged complicity in the incipient revolt. Elliot completely endorsed 
Baring’s report. 

The Bulgarian Atrocities gave to Mr Gladstone an unexampled 
^opportunity for one of those impassioned appeals to the moral sense 
■ of tlie community into which he was wont to put the full force of a 
' highly emotional nature. The Queen had been indignant with the 
stories which had slowly filtered through from Bulgaria and had 
urged her Prime-Minister to throw more warmth into his condemna- 
tion of the brutalities. Lord Beaconsfield, however, had compromised 
liimself by his too flippant scepticism. After having deprecated the 
stories as e\*il exaggerations, on the strengtli of official information, 
it was difficult for him to go back upon his words in public, whatever 
he might do in private; what he had said he had said, and, the credit 
of his Government being at stake, he left the subject alone. So it 
came to pass that the political advantage of a great moral move- 
ment rested with his rival. In September Gladstone published his 
famous “Bulgarian Horrors” pamplilet, which contained a damning 
and unanswerable indictment of Turkish misrule, and pointed to the 
ejection of tlie Turk from Bulgaria, “bag and baggage,” as the only 
possible remedy-. 

The pamphlet had an immediate and unexampled effect; but the 
agitation reached its climax when the resting Achilles left his tent 
early in December and threw liimself into the open fray. The old 
British enthusiasm for the cause of “ oppressed nationalities ” broke 
out like a storm and swept the country from south to north ; and con- 
stituencies which, more than a century before, had rung with the cry 

^ Someone took care that the Blue Book containing the report on the Atrocities 
was translated for the Sultan’s edification. 

= Gladstone proposed to apply this “bag and baggage” ejection to the 
province, and not (as Lord Beaconsfield among others represented) to European 
Turlcey as a whole, as Sir Stratford Canning had suggested in 1821. The famous 
passage runs Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible ^ 
manner, namely by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, 
their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and 
all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out of the province they have desolated 
and profaned Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East). “Lord Gran- 
ville thought the passage too strong and wanted it out of the pamphlet’ (Lord 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone, ii. 550). 
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“Wilkes and liberty!” now echoed to “Gladstone and emancipa- 
tion!” The agitation may have been overdone; but tlie impulses 
underlying it were real and generous, and for a time British life was 
lifted out of the atmosphere of dull routine and mere material pre- 
occupations^. Only London seemed to be little affected by tlic moral 
outburst, while tlie greatest enthusiasm was shown in tlic reserved, 
yet highly emotional. North. 

After the rebellion in Bulgaria had been crushed and Turkey was 
able to give undivided attention to the prosecution of the War, the 
Senian rising had no longer even the remotest chance of success. 
Not for the fimt or last time in their history, the Serbs had to confess, 
in the words of their Prime-Minister, Ristich, the spokesman of the 
Greater Serbian movement, ‘LYoz/r avons fait mic grande illuyionJ’ For 
montlis, armistice and peace negotiations were earned on between 
Turkey and the Powers, of whom Great Britain acted as an informal 
mandatory. The Porte sought to impose severe conditions; but to 
these not even Lord Beaconslield would listen, holding that the 
“atrocities” created a justification for pressing the Porte to a degree 
bc>'’ond what had hitherto been, contemplated.' Conscious, however, 
of the difficult}^ of holding the balance between Russia and Austria- 
Hungaiy% neither of whom he trusted, he contemplated, in October, 
a treaty with Germany for a bon accord, which was to be something 
less than an alliance, with a view to maintaining the territorial status 
in the Balkans, in tiic belief that it would secure Great Britain against 
Russia and Germany against France. But the idea failed to find 
favour with the Cabinet. 

* 

Finally, Great Britain put fonvard as reasonable bases for the 
conclusion of an armistice, which it was hoped would prove the 
precursor of a settled peace, the restoration of the statm quo ante 
helium in Sersda and Montenegro, autonomy for Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and guarantees against future administrative abuses in Bul- 
garia, Austria’s agreement to these proposals was only obtained after 
the idea of autonomy h.ad been so diluted that it had dwindled into 
a mere reform of local administration. Still the Porte lield out, 
though Elliot had urged the Sultan to place himself tmreserx’cdly in 
the hands of the mediating Powers, since Her Majesty’s Government 


* In thr I’lit'lic Rt-cr^rJ O.Ticc rre •)>. liri-tc '.aUsnsf' nf rr 

of protf?t d’.!* Hult'.'rirtrt AtrotUici padfc-' rd w the- Rou-irn Hrrrrt <ty tV-nv 

Kfjncn'.tser ntivurd. 'Rbry rani'- from nolitic.fi mcrtinei. rcprr-’'-ntinr c.M {MrOcc, 
tov-T. tuul viU-tyr nu'ctitij,'* , nuitikip-il Pod other local poveuntu n? rotirn'i!-, 

Ci'/ tnr ritio:-!-.. nuctin;:-- oi £',:ricu!!tjr.u R'l-nurcr'. fttuS fc'syn.u'' t't.licj of tn.sh. 
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would then be “able to exercise a salutary influence in the decisions 
to be come to^.” It was only after Lord Derby had warned Turkey 
that, if she rejected the terms proposed, others more onerous would 
be pressed on her by force, and had instructed Elliot to leave Con- 
stantinople failing her compliance, and after Russia had demanded an 
unconditional armistice on pain of immediate declaration of war, that 
the Porte yielded. 

' C. The Constmitinople Conference, 1876 

Just before the suspension of hostilities, the British Government 
had decided to invite the Treaty Powers to meet in conference at 
Constantinople with a view to discovering conditions for a general 
settlement of the Balkan troubles. Gladstone called the decision 
“the best thing the Government have yet done in the Eastern 
Question.” Lord Derby had been eager to anticipate action in Petro- 
grad, fearing that if Russia took the initiative she would wsh to lay 
dowm the basis of discussion, udth the result that Austria, whose 
cooperation in resistance to any attempt upon the integrity of the 
Turkish empire was so important, might decline to take part. All 
the Powers accepted the invitation. 

The British Ambassador at Constantinople had discouraged the 
idea of a conference at that stage, convinced that it would vish to 
probe inconvenient subjects. A conference might have to come after 
peace had been established; but, even so, he urged that it should be 
limited to the question of the revolted districts 2. By that time, how- 
ever, Lord Derby had emancipated himself from the influence of an 
adviser whose persistent pro-Turkish sympathies seemed altogether 
to incapacitate him from taking a European view of what was a 
European problem and was becoming more so every day. Elliot had 
done his best, it is true, to speed up Turkey in the matter of the 
reforms, and had failed. Considering how strongly the Porte believed 
that it had a permanent lien on British sympathy and support, his 
failure was perhaps inevitable, and was not discreditable to him. He 
laid himself open to just criticism, however, in that, with little or no 
reason for confidence in Turkey’swillingness to act,he had nevertheless 
based all his recommendations on the assumption that she would 
act, and had succeeded in persuading the Government to orientate 
their attitude from the same fallacious point of view. His policy of 

^ Letter of September 14th, 1876. 

" Letter to Lord Derby, September 4th, 1876. 
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non-intervention and leaving Turkey to reform herself as and how she 
would had broken down, and, excepting himself, no one had any longer 
a word to say for it. When in September Musuras Pasha, on behalf 
of his Government, protested to Lord Derby against diplomatic 
interposition in the affairs of Bosnia and Herzegovina as an infringe- 
ment of the Sultan’s rights, the Foreign Secretary answered that the 
Powers had never abandoned their right to urge upon the Sultan the 
proper treatment of his Christian subjects, and that recent events 
had shown the exercise of this right to be more necessary than ever 
before. 

\The attitude of Russia was changing from one of impatience and 
irritation into one of a frank disposition to war.;Whether the world 
believed liim or not, the Tsar had hitherto consistently professed 
pacific intentions; now, a distinctly warlike spirit came over him. 
^^^onvinced that he was called upon to play the role of Protector of 
the Christian populations, and that envious rivals were attempting 
to frustrate his mission, he listened more readily than before to the 
suggestions of Ignatieff and the Moscow Pan-Slavist party. That he 
was honestly concerned to remove British suspicions of his ultimate 
aims, which he somewhat bitterly resented, cannot be doubted/To 
Lord Augustus Loftus he said at Livadia (November 5th): ‘'Avant 
tout, imprimez-mtis trois points. Le testa 7 nent de Piene le Grand 
id existe pas; je ne ferai jamais des conqiiHes aux hides; je idirai jamais 
d Constantinople.’^ Even,'^ie said, if necessity should oblige him to 
occupy a portion of Bulgaria, “it would only be provisionally and 
until peace and the safety of the Christian population were secured.”/' 
All such assurances failed to convince Lord Beaconsfield. Speaking 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet on November qtli, 1876, he uttered a 
boastful challenge of which the application could not be mistaken. 
“If,” he said, “England were to go to war in a righteous cause, her 
resources would prove inexhaustible. She is not a country that, when 
she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself whether she can support 
a second or a third campaign. If she enters a campaign she will not 
terminate it until right is done.” On the following day, without 
luiowledge of this threat, the Tsar declared, in the presence of notables 
of Moscow, that unless Turkey ceased to make war upon her own 
subjects and agreed to accept reforms at the bidding of the Powers 
collectively, he would inter\'cne alone and compel her by force of 
arms. There was a certain justification for Russia’s disposition to take 
matters into her own hands, and it consisted in the fact that she was 
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negotiating on unequal conditions. She knew that in dealing with 
Turkey she was dealing \wth two Powers at once, since behind the 
Porte in counsel, influence, and interest stood Great Britain. 

The Conference met from December 1.2th to January 20th, 1877. 
Lord Salisbury had been chosen as the British Plenipotentiary, with 
Sir Henry Elliot as prompter and adjoint. Than Lord Salisbury no 
^better choice could have been made. He was neither a pro-Turk 
j.nor an anti-Russian, but simply an unemotional, unbiassed, dear- 
land just-minded British statesman, who was concerned to draw from 
an honest sifting of the facts of a difficult problem honest conclusions, 
and to act upon them. The apparent hopelessness of Ottoman rule 
had convinced him that nothing could be done for the Christian races 
wthout the application to the Porte of strong pressure perfectly 
definite inits purpose ; and, though he was as yet quite as much opposed 
as was the Prime-Minister himself to the dissolution of the Turkish 


empire, he was free from preconceived views as to how far interference 
with its internal organisation should go. To decide that question was 
the main object of the Conference. 

Lord Beaconsfield took accurate measure of the Conference when 


he wrote to the British Plenipotentiary: “It will consist of a meeting 
between you and Ignatieff. It is possible that the meeting may have 
results.” Before it assembled, the Foreign Secretary submitted to the 
participating Governments a series of propositions, by way of defining 
the scope and purpose of its deliberations. They included (i) the 
independence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire; 

(2) a declaration that the Powers would not seek for any selfish terri- 
torial advantage, exclusive influence, or commercial concessions^ ; 

(3) as the bases of pacification, the general observance of the status quo 
in Servia and Montenegro, and an undertaking by the Porte to grant 
to Bosnia and Herzegovina a system of local institutions giving to 
the population some control over their affairs and guarantees against 
the exercise of arbitrary authority, with no question, however, of the 
actual establishment of a tributary State; guarantees of a similar kind 
to be provided against maladministration in Bulgaria; the reforms 
already agreed to by the Porte to be included in the administrative 
arrangements for Bosnia and Herzegovina, and, so far as they might 
be applicable, in those for Bulgaria. These propositions found general 


^ A similar declaration had been made on September 17th, 1840, in the Protocol 
for the Pacification of the Levant, and again on August 3rd, i860, in connexion 
with the Pacification of Syria, greatly to the regret of France. 
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acceptance, and, together \vith the Andrassy Note, they governed 
the proceedings of the Conference throughout. 

On the suggestion of the Prince of Wales, Lord Salisbury travelled 
to Constantinople by way of Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Rome, for the 
purpose of conferring with the leading statesmen in these capitals, 
a wise precaution discouraged by the Foreign Office. The Prime- 
Minister, however,' had urged his representative to trust his own 
intuitions rather than the promptings of “ Tenterdenism^ ” ; and this 
preliminary round of visits unquestionably strengthened his position 
and made clearer to him both the problems with which he had to deal 
and the difficulties in the way of their practical solution. He found 
Bismarck even more doubtful of success than Beaconsfield; his dis- 
trust of Andrassy was increased; and the suspicion wliich he had 
already formed, that the principal obstacle to a satisfactor}’^ settlement 
would be Turkey and not Russia, was strongly confirmed^. 

The Plenipotentiaries met for preliminary deliberation from 
December 12th to 22nd, and on the 23rd the Porte’s representatives 
were invited to confer upon the proposals which had been drawn up, 
Safvet Pasha, the Foreign Minister, now acting as President of the 
Conference. Perhaps no important joint deliberation of the Great 
Powers has been characterised, on the whole, by a readier spirit of 
accommodation than was shown by the Constantinople Conference. 
The secret of the harmony wliich prevailed throughout its proceedings 
lay in the fact that the assembly was singularly well balanced, and 
that its members were honestly determined to seek and find a practical 
basis of agreement promising success to the purpose which all the 
Powers had in view. 

At the outset, Lord Salisbur}’^ gave, both to the Conference and 
to the Porte, a full assurance tliat, while his Government would not 
join in any measure of active coercion against Turkey, they would in 
no way protect her from the consequences of resistance to the reforms 
which might be proposed. Ignatieff began by countering the British 
propositions Mth a scheme for tlie reorganisation of a Greater 
Bulgaria as an autonomous territory, still under Turkish suzerainty, 
but administered by Christian Governors, to be nominated by the 
Porte subject to the assent of the Powers. Turkish troops were to 
continue in the prownce, but in cantonments, and the importation 

’ Lord Tentcrdcn w.ns the, somewhat pragmatical, Permanent Secretary of the 
Foreign Ofhcc at the time. See Life of Salisbury, ii. 95. 

^ Letters to I>ord Derby, November gth and 26th. Ibid. ir. 92 and 102. 
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of Circassians was to cease^. The execution of these reforms was to 
be supervised by an International Commission, supported by forces — 
Belgian or Italian — sufficient to impose its decisions and to preserve 
tranquillity. Although tliis scheme failed to meet with much favour, 
some of its proposals were embodied in the programme of reforms 
which was submitted to the Porte when the full Conference began 
its sessions. 

This programme underwent much modification in the course of 
the ensuing negotiations ; and in its final form it proposed a rectifica- 
tion of frontiers for Montenegro, to be decided by an International 
Commission, and the recognition of the status quo ante helltwi in Servia, 
subjeqt to the settlement of frontier difficulties on the Bosnian side by 
a Commission. With reference to Bosnia, Herzegovina and Bulgaria, 
governors-general {valis) were to be appointed for the fii*st five years 
by the Porte after prior agreement A\dth the Powers ; with redivision of 
the provinces for administrative purposes and the creation of provincial 
and local bodies, taxation reforms, including the abolition of tax- 
farming, the reorganisation of the judicial system, and the appointment 
by the Powers of two Commissions of Control, to watch over the 
execution of the regulations and to assist the local authorities. 

On the day of Turkey’s entrance into the Conference (December 
23rd) a Constitution was proclaimed for the empire (Midhat Pasha, 
the Young Turk leader, had just become Grand- Vizier). Laudable 
though tliis step was, there was no mistaking its real purpose, which 
was to justify the Porte in rejecting the reforms upon which the 
Powers were agreed and, in other words, in scouting the Conference 
as superfluous. For a month, the Plenipotentiaries of the Powers, 
Lord Salisbury (vffio did not share Elliot’s trust in Midhat) among the 
most earnest and urgent of them, endeavoured to persuade the Porte 
to accept the joint programme of reforms, but in vain. That the 
British Plenipotentiary was severely handicapped by the lukewarm- 
ness of Sir Henry Elliot, the “friend of Turkey,” who applied the 
brake whenever possible, is certain^. Sir William White, who was 

^ See letters from Sir H. Elliot to Lord Derby as to the Circassians, e.g.i “After 
the great Circassian immigration, many of that lawless people were very impru- 
dently established in colonies close to the Serbian frontier” (September 21st, 1875); 
and “ Circassian villages are simply depots of plunder in which the local authorities, 
even if they have the will, have not the power to make any effectual search” 
(December 3rd, 1875). 

” In reporting to Lord Beaconsfield on January 15th his intention to leave 
Constantinople if the final terms were not accepted by the Porte, Lord Salisbury 
complained tliat Elliot refused to promise to leave at tlie same time. “This,” he 
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diplomatically engaged in Constantinople at the time, suggests that the 
British Embassy staff, immoderately pro-Turkish in sympathies, like- 
wise did its utmost to defeat Salisbury’s statesmanlike endeavours^. 

In addition to these auxiliaries, however, the Porte had at its 
disposal still more effectual weapons of obstruction of its own. Every 
sort of prevarication, subterfuge, and chicane was employed by the 
shiftiest minds in Constantinople in the attempt, first to delay, and 
then to wreck, the work of the Conference. Proposals accepted one 
day were rejected the next; an assent which when given had seemed 
clear and unambiguous was soon explained to mean something quite 
different, and in fact to be no assent at all. Even though at one time 
the Porte announced its acceptance of the proposals in principle, 
when it came to the discussion of details objection was offered to the 
entire scheme. All sorts of counter-proposals were produced; but 
they simply amounted to turning the positive measures of the Powers 
into flat negations. When Salisbury warned the Grand- Vizier in grave 
language of the “ extreme danger” which he was running, that Turkey 
stood absolutely alone, and that if war broke out she might find herself 
exposed to aggressive action from other States, Midhat only replied 
tliat if it were the will of God that the empire should fall he would 
be resigned to that fate ; but he would not capitulate upon the question 
of reform. 

All through the stubborn contest of wits and diplomatic strategy, 
the Turldsh Ministers were imploring Lord Salisbury, in the name 
of traditional friendship, to detach himself from his colleagues; and, 
when these attempts failed in Constantinople, Musurus Pasha and a 
Special Envoy, in the person of Odian Effendi, tried in London to 
influence, first. Lord Derby and then, behind his back, the Prime- 
Minister — in each case with the same result. In the plainest and 
firmest language possible, Lord Derby refused to deviate from the 
policy agreed upon by the Powers and warned the Envoy tliat, if 
Turkey found herself at war with Russia, Great Britain would not 
raise a finger to help her. Odian Effendi replied that Turkey had 


said, “will make our success much more unlikely. It will be treated as justifyinj: 
the rumours that he represents a different policy from the Conference, and that 
the British Government will not support me.” It appears that at Salisbury’s request 
an Instruction was sent that the two Delegates should leave together. Sec also letters 
from the German Ambassador in Paris to Prince Bismarck (January 6th, 1877), 
from the German Ambassador in Const.antinoplc to the Foreign Office in Berlin 
(January' 14th, 1877) in Die Grossc Politik dcr airopaischen Kahinette, 1871-1914, 


n. I2T, 123-5- . . , , , , 

^ For evidence on tnis head sec Life of Saltshury, ii. 1 17, 120-3 ; 
White, his Life and Correspondence, by H. S. Edwards, pp. i i6-iS. 
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600,000 men under arms and did not fear a struggle with Russia. 
Somehow and somewhere, the Sultan’s advisers at that time found 
encouragement sufficient to convince’ them that the British Govern- 
ment were “bluffing” and playing fast and loose with the other 
Powers, and would at the critical moment turn round and desert 
them^. 

The last word of the Plenipotentiaries was spoken on January 15th, 
and the Porte was given until the 17th to make up its mind. On the 
preceding day, a meeting of the Grand Council, consisting chiefly of 
State dignitaries and officials, met to pass judgment upon the Powers’ 
proposals. According to Lord Salisbury, the Sultan was now won 
over. The Grand- Vizier, however, was opposed to the reforms, and 
he so represented them to the Council as to secure an emphatic re- 
pudiation. Such a decision was at least a relief to the Plenipotentiaries, 
since they now knew where they stood and were at liberty to return 
home. The Porte’s final attempt at compromise was a plea for just 
one year more, in which to convert the Ottoman deserts into smiling 
places. It ignored the fact that it had had fifty years’ grace already, 
and had abused instead of using it. Lord Salisbury crystallised the 
result of the four weeks of futile negotiations in the words The Portei 
only proposes to execute its former promises; it refuses to promise 
anything new or to give any guarantee for the future,” while the ' 
Italian Plenipotentiary’s comment was: “They put us off with good' 
intentions where we think it necessary to have realities.” / 

On Ja nuary 22nd Lord Sa lisbury had to make to Lord Derby the 
sorrowful confession The principal object of my mission, the con- 
clusion of a peace between Russia and Turkey, has not been attained.” y 
So far did thePorte’s defiance go that its Representatives ostentatiously 
absented themselves from the general meeting of the Conference on 
the previous day. The fact, however, that peace was not assured 
meant that war must almost inevitably ensue. 

As Lord Beaconsfield had predicted, two men had dominated the 
Conference, Lord Salisbury and Ignatieff — yet not as antagonists or 

^ A telegram sent by Lord Salisbury to Lord Derby on January 8th, 1877, 
several days after the reception of the Special Envoy in London, shows that he was 
mystified by what was taking place, for the Grand-Vizier had just told him that he 
believed that he could “count upon the assistance of Lord Derby and Lord 
Beaconsfield.” Lord Derby replied (January 9th) that he had warned Musurus 
Pasha in a contrary sense, adding : “ It is not in my power to speak more plainly 
than I have done on this subject, and I feel satisfied that no language different to 
this is being held by any person connected with Her Majesty’s Government.” See 
also Life of Salisbury, ii. 112 and 127. 
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even rivals, but as reasonable coadjutors emulating each other in the 
furtherance of a great task of civilisation^. If the repute of Great 
Britain as the friend of “oppressed nationalities” had been com- 
promised by her cool reception of the Berlin Memorandum, it was 
; abundantly redeemed by the bold and consistent attitude of her 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. While Lprd Beacpnsfield approached 
.the Eastern Question from the purely political standpoint, as . one of 
;power and prestige, and gaye to British interests, reaLor. imaginary, 
{-afmost exclusive consideration. Lord Salisbury saw in. addition the 
Amoral and humanitarian issues which were involved, and viewedthe 
iguestion in its larger European relations. Undeterred by the know- 
ledge that the Prime-Minister unfairly suspected him of pressing the 
Porte unduly^, he persisted in this attitude to the end, fully justi- 
,fying Gladstone’s judgment of him as a statesman who “has no 
iDisraelite prejudices, keeps a conscience, and has plenty of manhood 
and character^.” As the head of a Cabinet, Lord Beaconsfield was 
a hard taskmaster, and when he was in a fault-finding mood his 
tongue had the edge of a file. The other and more generous side of 
his character was shown by his chivalrous greeting when his Envoy 
returned to England, disappointed and disillusioned^. 

Though the Conference had resulted in a deadlock, it had had 
the result of strengthening Russia’s position just in proportion as 

^ On January 19th, 1877, Lord Salisbury wrote to Lord Carnarvon that the 
failure of the Conference had been due, in the first instance, to the Turkish Govern- 
ment’s belief in Russia’s wealmess, and, in the second, to the impression conveyed 
in the same quarter, that his views were not really those of the British Government. 
{Life, 11. 123.) 

® “Salisbury seems most prejudiced and not to be aware that his principal 
object in being sent to Constantinople is to keep the Russians out of Turkey, not 
to create an ideal existence for Turkish Christians” (Letter of Lord Beaconsfield 
to Lord Derb3% December 28th, 1S76). Lord Beaconsfield’s judgments were 
notoriously very impetuous and in consequence erratic. In the same letter he 
wrote of Lord Salisbury: "He is more Russian than Ignatieff: plus Arabc que 
V Arabic. While Russia, I believe, is meditating and preparing compromise, and 
the Porte not disinclined to that, Salisbury sees only obduracy and war.” Yet 
within fourteen days he wrote, in another temperamental letter (January 8th, 1S77) ; 
“Salisbury succeeded in moderating the Russians, and I have done my best to 
moderate the Turks.” The truth was that someone had conveyed to the Porte the 
suggestion that Russia re.ally disliked the prospect of war, which was a fact, and 
would bear a good deal of squeezing. The moderation was on her side, not on that 
of the Turks. 

® Letter of December, 1876, quoted in Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, n. 5^°* 

* “ I hope i’ou will not permit the immediate result of the Conference unduly 
to oppress you. Trust me, before very long you will bless the day which permitted 
you to obtain such a mastery of men and things, and especially as connected with 
the East, as this momentous enterprise has nfiforded to you.” (Letter of Februarj' 6th, 
1S77, Life of Beaconsfield, vi. 1 14.) 
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that of Turkey had been weakened by her obstinacy and short- 
sightedness. In spite of the suspicion under which she had entered 
the Conference, it was admitted that Russia had honestly and tem- 
perately striven for a modus vivendi^ and that for the failure to discover 
one no blame attached to her. Cleared, to that extent, in the eyes of 
Europe, she now endeavoured to induce the Powers to acknowledge 
her as their mandatory in a further attempt to bring the Porte to 
reason. Wisely or not, their consent was withheld. 

Ill, The Russo-Turkish War and the Treaty 
OF San Stefano, 1877-1878 

After the abortive Constantinople Conference, conversations were 
continued for a time in London, and on March 31st the Powers laid 
before the Porte a Protocol, requiring the adoption of measures for 
the amelioration, without further loss of time, of the condition of 
the Christian populations in the European provinces of the empire. 
The warning was added, that any neglect to carry out the under- 
takings demanded would be deemed incompatible with the interests 
of the Powers, as of Europe in general, and would cause them to 
consider what steps the consequent situation might call for. Turkey 
was, also, urged to negotiate with Russia at once, with a view to 
mutual demobilisation, so soon as peace had been concluded with 
Montenegro. 

The Porte replied (April 9th, 1877), protesting against this further 
admonition as an unjustifiable encroachment upon the Sultan’s 
sovereignty and independence. It was willing to meet the Pov/ers 
on some points, but on all that it deemed vital it was inflexible. It 
repudiated any outside right to interfere in Turkish affairs in future, 
but, while refusing to yield to force, reaffirmed its intention to carry 
out its own reforms. The answer was regarded as a challenge to 
Russia; the British Ambassador in Constantinople so described it to 
the Grand-Vizier, who admitted that it had been designed to bring 
matters to a crisis and force Russia to make a full disclosure of her 
intentions. There was, in fact, an influential war party in the Sultan’s 
entourage, and the Mussulman population in the provinces was eager 
to cross swords again with the old enemy. Lord Derby in London 
and the British Ambassador in Constantinople did their best to 
persuade the Porte to accept the Protocol, but in vain; for it was a 
settled principle of Turkish policy always to offer to do something 

8 — 2 
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less than the situation required. When, at last, the Sultan, overcoming 
the resistance of the war faction, agi'eed to invite the mediation of 
the Powers, it was too late; for Russian troops were already crossing 
the Pruth and the Asiatic frontier of Turkey. 

A drastic solution of the Eastern imbroglio had now become 
inevitable. In spite of all his public declarations to the effect that 
the maintenance of the independence and complete integrity of the 
Ottoman empire was a fundamental principle of British policy, even 
Lord Beaconsfield had, in private intercourse, already abandoned 
that position. There was, indeed, a large element of opportunism in 
the policy which he was pursuing, nor could it be pretended that he 
knew from the beginning how far, or even in what precise direction, 
that policy would take him. The arena of diplomatic conflict was for 
him more or less new ground, and the experience of the past afforded 
but little help towards any constructive solutions of the problems 
which had arisen. His attitude on the territorial question in particular 
was for a long time undecided and obscure, and changed continually. 
While labouring under the irritation caused by the Bulgarian Atroci- 
ties, he had been prepared to neutralise Constantinople with its 
vicinity and make it a free port “in the custody and under the 
guardianship of England, as the Ionian Isles were^.” Immediately 
before the Constantinople Conference, he thought of purchasing from 
Turkey a port on the Black Sea — Batoum, Sinope, or Varna — as a 
means of neutralising Russian action^. In a letter written to the 
Foreign Secretary when the Conference w^as over, he adroitly analysed 
“ the famous phrase ‘ integrity and independence,’ ” and drew the con- 
clusion tliat an empire might retain its integrity even though its limits 
were curtailed, and that the continuance of sovereign power was 
independent of any question of territorial area^. “If war begins,” he 
wrote to Lord Derby a few days later, “ I think it will end in partition.” 

War actually began on April 24th, and therewith the Ottoman 
political system passed again into the crucible. Russia had already 
concluded a Convention with Austria-Hungary (Januar)'' ist)' by 
which Servia, Montenegro, and the strip of territorj’^ lying between 
these two States and forming the sandjak of Novi-Bazar, were, in the 

^ Letter to Lord Derby, September 4th, 1S76. 

" Conversation with Gathorne Hardy, November aStlt, 1876. Gatliornc Hardy , 
First Earl of Cranbrooh: a Memoir, i. 377. 

= “ England and Austria and France will assert their integrity, and expect it 
to be acknowledged, though they have all of them lost more provinces than 
Turkey,” Letter of January- 29th, 1877. 
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event of hostiliticF;, to be treated as neutral. A supplcmcntar}^ Con- 
vention, of March iSth, dclennincd the territorial changes up on which 
the two Powers were to insist if the dissolution of the Turkish empire 
followed. Austria was to receive, in permanence, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina wth a population of a million and a cpiarter, while Novi-Bazar 
^^•as to he divided between Servia and Montenegro. Russia was to 
receive Bessarabia from Roumania, .aiul to have discretionary power 
to make acquisitions in Asia Minor. ‘Fhe Convention thus yielded to 
Austria-FIungarv. without that Power needing to draw the sword or 
to mobilise a single battalion, all that Andnlssy wished. On ;\pnl i6th, 
Russia concluded a further Convention with Roumania, permitting 
the passage of an army of inv.asion through that State, while the Tsar 
pledged himself to maintain and defend its existing integrity. At the 
end of the month, Montenegro resumed hostilities as Russia’s ally. 

In a Circular Letter addressed to the Powers, Gortchalcoff claimed 
justification for the action taken, on the ground that the Porte had 
refused to listen to reason. \‘‘ Nothing remains,” he added, “except 
to let this state of things continue, or to obtain by force what the 
Powers have failed to obtain by persuasion.” / In his reply to this 
letter, Lord Derby declined to admit that the Porte’s answer of 
April 9th “ removed all hope of deference on its part to the wishes 
and advice of Europe .and of security for the application of the 
suggested reforms,” and disputed the assumption that the course 
which Russia was following w.as “in accordance with the sentiments 
and interests of Europe.” 

The British Government declared their intention to obsciwe neu- 
trality, so long as the interests held to be vital to Great Britain were 
respected.} These were stated to be the maintenance of complete 
freedom of communication between Europe and the East by means 
of the Suez Canal ; the exclusion of Eg}'pt from the sphere of military 
operations; and the recognition by Russia of the inviolability of 
Constantinople and the navigation of the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles. .^Gortchakoff furnished assurances ^jpon all these points. The 
acquisition of Constantinople in particular, he said, w^as outside the 
purview of the Tsar, who recognised that its destiny w'as in any case 
a question of common interest which could only be regulated by an 
entente giner ale, though he was of opinion that, in the event of change 
of tenure, it should not pass into the hands of any European Power. 
In a conversation with Lord Derby on June 8th, Count Schouvaloff 
made the further offer that, assuming the neutrality of the Powers, 
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if Turkey sought peace before the Russian armies had crossed the 
Balkans, this line should not be passed and hostilities should cease 
on certain conditions. These conditions, with the single exception of 
the extent of the future Bulgaria, were more favourable to Turkey 
than those which were imposed on her by the Powers a year later. 

It cannot be said that Russia, in entering the War, attracted 
much sympathy except from the Slavic world and those spheres of 
Western, and particularly Anglo-Saxon, opinion which may be de- 
scribed as anti-Turkish in principle. Even in this country, although 
Gladstone had recently roused public feeling against the Turk, 
there was a strong wing of the Liberal party which declined to 
approve any action that might embarrass the Cabinet at such a time. 
When the eloquent tribune proposed to challenge the Government’s 
policy, his intention was diplomatically countered by the joint efforts 
of his colleagues Lord Granville and Lord Plartington, who were 
not convinced that the nation was so profoundly moved by indigna- 
tion against Turkey as the author of The Bulgarian Horrors believed^. 
On the other hand, the Russophobes were clamouring for war. No- 
where did the war passion find such marked expression as in tlie 
metropolitan zone. 

Most people in Russia believed that the War would be a mere 
promenade for tlieir armies; but they were soon to be undeceived. 
Roumania furnished the master-key to the field of operations, since 
she lay between the Russian frontier and the Danube, beyond which 
stretched Bulgaria and the Balkans, vith Turkey proper on the 
southern side. The principality was still a vassal State of tlie Ottoman 
empire; and Turkey, regarding the Russian Convention with Rou- 
mania as a wolation of the Treaty of Paris, began at once the bom- 
bardment of Kalafat, on the Danube. Hereupon, Prince Charles 
formally declared war, and simultaneously his country’s political 
independence (May 21st). 

Another month passed before Russian troops, under General 
Gurko, crossed the Danube at two places — in the north-east in the 
Dobrudja and opposite Sistova, in Bulgaria. Reaching the Balkans, 
the invading army forced the Sliipka Pass, and its progress was, for 
a time, so rapid that a continuous march to Adrianople and even Con- 
stantinople seemed probable. With a change in the Turkish miliUtrj^ 

^ Lord Hartington, with blunt rommonsense, uttered a truth Rcncrally appli- 
cable to rhetorical politicians when he said of Gladstone that he refused to 
undenuand that not all the people who listened to and .admired his speeches npreed 
with them. 
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command a turn in the fortunes of war supervened, and the Russian 
armies were thrown on the defensive, Gurko suffering a serious defeat 
at Stara Zagora, south of the Shipka, and being driven back to the 
mountains, while Osman Pasha occupied Plevna, and, digging himself 
in, held the Russian hosts at bay. Further advance became impossible 
until this strong position had been reduced, and its siege began on 
July 20th. 

From May onwards, Lord Beaconsfield and the Foreign Secretary 
had been eagerly pressing upon Andrassy the expediency of a common 
policy; and, on July 26th, a verbal agreement was arrived at — ^the 
Prime-Minister called it “a moral understanding” — affirming solid- 
arity of interests and pledging the two Governments to identical, but 
separate, diplomatic action, and, should their interests be endangered, 
to subsequent united military measures. \They agreed to oppose the 
exercise of an exclusive protectorate by any Power over the Christian 
populations of the Balkans, and to demand the cooperation in the 
determination of the terms of peace of all the Signatories Jfo the 
Treaty of Paris;] Russia was not to be allowed acquisitions of territory 
on the right bank of the Danube or to occupy Constantinople; the 
existing arrangements as to the Dardanelles were to be maintained; 
and no great Slavic State was to be established in the Balkans to the 
prejudice of its neighbours. Andrassy was, nevertheless, as resolute 
as ever to keep out of the War. He explained his Government’s policy 
in the words (June 22nd):\“Meifre d Vahri nos interets sans nous 
exposer a la necessite de devoir les sauvegarder les arnies a la main — tel 
a ete des le debut de la arise, tel reste le hut constant de nos efforts') 
Meeting Bismarck in September, Andrassy told him of the agreement, 
and was assured that he had acted vdsely in concluding it. 

When the siege of Plevna, marked by many heroic onslaughts 
heroically repelled, had lasted for four months. General Todleben, 
the defender of Sebastopol, resorted to close investment, and, on 
December loth, Osman Pasha surrendered with his gallant army. 
In the meantime, the Russians and their Allies won new successes 
in other parts of the theatre of war. Every attempt of the Turks to 
capture the Shipka Pass had failed . To the westv^ard , the Montenegrins 
had defeated the enemy in the Zeta valley and captured Nikshich, 
after a siege of four months. Servia joined forces in December and 
was fighting with greater credit than in the late War. In Asia Minor, 
the campaign had gone altogether against the Turks, and Kars had 
been captured by Loris Melikoff, a General of Armenian extraction. 
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y By this time, an ugly temper had seized hold of a large part of the 
British people, and, in proportion as the successes of the Russian 
arms multiplied, the desire for war increased./ On the other hand, 
the Cabinet, which had been divided on Eastern policy from the 
beginning, was becoming daily more difficult to control. A section, 
which took its cue from Lord Derby, was determined not to have war 
at any price ; Lord Salisbury represented a moderating middle party, 
and was against war at the present moment^; while among the 
remaining Ministers were several bitter Russophobes, though at that 
stage hardly one of them seriously contemplated the prospect of 
hostilities. With the war party in the country Lord Beaconsfield 
himself was widely supposed to be in sympathy, the truth being 
that, while he welcomed its vociferous support, he never allowed it 
to influence his action or his judgment. 

It is now known that it was not the power behind the Throne, 
but the Throne itself, which was at that time most eager for war^^. 
Nevertheless, for the Queen’s combative attitude her Prime-Minister 
must be held essentially responsible. He had worked so strongly 
and persistently upon her feelings and prejudices that, in the end, he 
had infused in her a far greater distrust of, and hostility to, Russia 
than he had himself ever entertained. Lord Beaconsfield’s principal 
concern at that time was that Russia should not occupy Constan- 
tinople. So early as June, he had asked the Porte to invite the 
presence of the British fleet there, and had even offered to occupy 
the Gallipoli peninsula for the duration of the War, if a proposal to 
that effect were formally made to him. So determined was he to 
keep the Russians away from the capital that, when he found its 
occupation to be regarded by Lord Derby, and also by Lord Salisbur)^ 
as Russia’s good right in virtue of her military success, he persuaded 
the Queen to tell the Foreign Secretary that it was her wish that it 
should not be permitted, and led her to believe that Great Britain’s 
entrance into the struggle would be a necessar)^ consequence of the 
act. 

When, however, it became necessary to restrain the Queen's eager- 
ness for resolute counter-action in Turkey’s behalf, the task proved 
difficult. In reply to her appeal (June 27th) for prompt measures 
with a view to checking Russia’s fon%’ard march — “Be bold!. . .pray 

* See his letter to Dcaconsfickl of Dccembcra,}th, iHyy, in IJ/i- a/ Saliiliury,n.t()‘). 

- The stor>’, which is one of the most curious in our modern political hi'tor>‘, 
i*^ fully told in the sixth volume of the Life of JSeacotnfidd. 
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act quickly!” — the Prime-Minister, while “sympathising with all 
Your Majesty’s feelings in the present critical state of affairs,” 
pointed out that military expeditions took time and that the occupa- 
tion of the Dardanelles or any part of the Turkish empire was im- 
possible without the Porte’s permission, which would be given only 
if Great Britain assumed the character of Turkey’s ally; while, as 
for a declaration of war against Russia, “ there are not three men inf 
the Cabinet who are prepared to advise that step.” Palmerston, in, 
Iris day, systematically kept the Queen in ignorance of important. 
State documents. It might, perhaps, have been well if, on some delicate ' 
questions of policy, Lord Beaconsfield had told his Sovereign either 
more or less than he did, and avoided the consequence of communica-, 
tions made to her in one sense being interpreted in quite another., 
So far did he, at that time, share with the Sovereign the management 
of affairs of State that he reported to her upon the votes of his . 
colleagues in Cabinet, and classified them according to their support of 
“her” policy, as he professed to regard it, while the Queen, in return, 
praised or blamed her Ministers accordingly. 

On the fall of Plevna, Turkey and her friends in England knew 
that the end could not be far off, and panic was as great in London 
as in Constantinople. On December 12th, the Porte appealed to the 
Powers to mediate with the enemy; but they declined. At the end 
of the month. Great Britain was asked to perform that service, and 
she put the belligerents into direct communication; for the Tsar 
refused to negotiate through any third party. In the meantime, his 
armies were still advancing victoriously. Recrossing the Balkans, 
Gurko took, in succession, Sofia (January 3rd, 1878) and Philippopolis 
(January ibth-iyth), inflicting a signal defeat on Suleiman Pasha, 
while Skobeleff and Radetzky caj!)tured an entire Turldsh army at 
Senova, near the Shipka Pass (January 9th). 

Peace now became indispensable for Turkey, whose armies, de- 
moralised by a succession of defeats and retreats, were incapable of 
resisting the Russian march to Constantinople. On January 20th, 
Adrianople was occupied by Russian troops — ^for the second time in 
half a century. The Serbs and Montenegrins were, also, multiplying 
their successes, the former occupying the old Servian town of Nisch 
and the latter capturing Spizza, Antivari, and Dulcigno (January i8th), 
thus satisfying for the present the old Montenegrin, longing for an 
outlook on the sea. 

The visible and ostensible attitude of the British Government 
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had hitherto been one of patient vigilance, though much scheming 
had been going on behind the scenes. Now that Turkey was beaten 
and at the mercy of her enemies, Russophobe passions again flared 
up dangerously. Parliament was called together earlier than usual, 
and this added greatly to the public excitement. Though still a 
united body, however, the Cabinet was far from being of one mind. 
More than ever, it was the Prime-Minister’s object to prevent the 
occupation of Constantinople. With this purpose in view, the Govern- 
ment had, for months, been entreating tlie Sultan to allow a British 
squadron to enter the Dardanelles; but he had declined, resentful 
that his old all}^, while so ready with advice, had given him no real 
help. When Plevna fell and the way to the south lay open, Lord 
Derby pressed the Russian Government to give an undertaking that 
no attempt would be made to occupy the capital or the Dardanelles, 
and was told that to seize Constantinople had never been the Tsar’s 
intention, but that, if Turkey insisted on protracting the War, he 
would claim the complete freedom of action which is the right of 
every belligerent State. A renewed promise was, however, made, that 
British interests, as already defined, would be respected, and it was 
added tliat, if other interests were involved and were now clearly 
specified, the Tsar would endeavour to bring them into accord with 
those of Russia. 

At a Cabinet on January latli, Lord Beaconsfield proposed that 
the fleet should be sent to the Dardanelles, a measure to which Lords 
Derby and Carnarvon offered strong opposition. A split was only 
prevented by the adoption of Lord Salisbury’s amendment to ask 
Turkey’s sanction to the movement of the British fleet — ^which was 
refused — and to request an undertaking by Russia that she would 
.not occupy Gallipoli. Impatient at the influences winch seemed to 
ibe restraining her trusted Minister, the Queen, in a letter written 
Hat this time, denounced “the great barbarians” (the Russians), the 
!)“low tone” of a county which was not sufficiently enthusiastic for 
:w'ar, and the Cabinet itself, of which she was “utterly ashamed ” ; and 
-’even talked of abdication (January^ loth, 1878). 

On January 23rd the peace-Io\dng section of the nation heard 
with alarm that the Mediterranean squadron had been ordered to 
proceed through tlie Dardanelles to Constantinople. The decision to 
adopt tliis strong measure brought to a head the growing division in 
the Cabinet. Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon tendered their re- 
signations, but, the order being countermanded, the Primc-Mini.ster 
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persuaded the former to stay. There was little generosity in the act; 
for though he was now satisfied that his hesitating colleague could no 
longer do harm in the Cabinet, Lord Beaconsfield greatly feared that 
he might do harm outside. The Queen gave reluctant consent to 
Derby’s remaining. As a further precautionary step, a vote of six 
millions for military preparations was asked for. 

^ war spirit vdthout parallel since the Crimean campaign, taking the 
new-fangled and ugly form of “Jingoism,” was now abroad, and the 
Armistice of Adrianople (January 31st) failed to allay the fever, since 
in spite of it the Russian troops continued to advance./^It was clearly 
Russia’s aim to force Turkey to accept conditions of peace before 
the Powers could intervene. To complicate the situation, the Greeks, 
who had long been eager to enter the fray, were now threatening to 
throw in their lot with the victorious Power, hoping to share in the 
division of the spoils. It was largely owing to British pressure and 
promises that they were restrained./ 

\J^or several weeks longer, war between England and Russia seemed 
to hang upon a thread. On February 7th, intense excitement was 
caused in London by the report, received by way of India, that Russian 
troops had reached Constantinople. The Queen urged an immediate 
declaration of war,/ and, on being told that the situation did not 
justify so extreme a measure, was disappointed and again talked of 
laying down her “ thorny crown^” ; whereupon Lord Beaconsfield im- 
parted to her the obvious fact, insisted on by Lord Derby and Lord 
Salisbury from the first, that “ it was never in the power of a neutral 
State to prevent the entry of the Russians into Constantinople.” The 
Cabinet decided, however, on the Prime-Minister’s proposal, to 
despatch a division of the fleet to Constantinople “for the protection 
of life and property,” and to invite the other neutral Powers to take 
similar action. The report which led to this decision proved to be 
unfounded; but it made the passing of the vote of credit a mere 
matter of form. The British fleet moved forward accordingly, in spite 
of Turkish protests, while Russia’s reply was to advance further 
towards the capital. Just two years before, Gladstone had wished 
to despatch vessels of war to Constantinople by way of menace to 
Turkey. 

Turkey’s faith that Great Britain would extricate her from diffi- 
culty had been rudely shaken, though the Sultan had still a good 
friend in the British Ambassador. Sir Henry Elliot had been removed 
^ Letter to Lord Beaconsfield, February gth, 1878. 
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to Vienna at the end of 1877, and his place had been taken by Sir 
A. H. Layard, whose views were as antagonistic to Russia as his own. 
The policy carried on in Constantinople was in consequence but little 
affected. Layard fanned the dying embers of hope, so long as he 
dared, without adding new fuel in the shape of actual assurances 
which he had no authority to give or power to substantiate. \ On 
January 7th, the Grand-Vizier had startled him by a “vehement and 
bitter” condemnation of Great Britain’s alleged faithlessness and 
treachery- After exemplifying her alleged deceit,he added," Such isthe 
justice and humanity of England. She has abandoned her old and 
faithful ally, and leaves us to be crushed by her and our implacable 
enemy, because forsooth a few Bulgarians were killedi.”/He even said 
that he was now in favour of turning from Great Britain, and settling 
with Russia on the best terms he could get. The outburst was not 
quite just, but it was far from being altogether the contrary. For y^ars, 
Turkey had been regarded in London almost as a vassal of the British 
Crown, and the control of the Porte’s Foreign Policy might be said 
to have passed into British hands. The Turk had been so long tutored 
and patronised, protected and pampered, that his self-reliance and 
power of initiative were sapped, and in a time of supreme crisis there 
was left in him no residue of vigour or power of resistance. Yet now, 
after almost the last vertebra of backbone had been taken out of him, 
he was expected to stand upright and play his part like a man. 

So late as February, the Sultan, who had already offered to place 
his fleet at Great Britain’s disposal, was still begging that his old ally 
would help him “vith men, money or in any other way,” so as to 
enable him to defend his capital, which he declared the Russians 
should enter only over his dead body. When the British Government 
were importuned to say their last word on the subject (February 12th) 
Lord Derby instructed Laj^ard, in a despatch which received its final 
form from the Prime-Minister’s hand, to inform the Porte that they 
were "not prepared under existing circumstances to incur the re- 
.sponsibility of advising an armed resistance to tiic entr)' of Russian 
troops into Constantinople.” The cold comfort was added that such 
action by Russia would be a violation of the Armistice, which would 
entitle the Porte to protest, tho\igh it was to be presumed that "armed 
resistance would be fruitless and disastrous.” Being requested, 
hereupon, to remove Kvissia’s justification for advancing on the capital 
hv witiidrawing the British fleet from Constantinople waters, or, 

* l.ctuT to i>cr'>y, January 1S7S. 
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alternatively, to come out into the open as Turkey’s ally and assist 
her in repelling the enemy, the British Government flatly refused 
to^o either (February iStli). 

'‘Thus, at the last, Turkey’s eyes were opened to the real position. 
Trusting to a hundred signs and intimations, she had reposed 
in Great Britain a blind confidence, staking everything on British 
attachment and friendship. Now, she learned that the only tie 
between the two informal Allies was that, not of Turkish, but ofl 
British, interests. As these latter, however, were not endangered, a. 
casus foederis was held not to exist;- 

The Government still used their best endeavours to keep the 
Russians away from the capital; but it must be gravely doubted 
whether the idea of helping Turkey to resist them had ever been 
seriously entertadned. This position was beyond a doubt correct. What 
exposed the Cabinet to reproach was the fact that it should have 
allowed its position and intentions to be at any time open to mis- 
understanding. The episode of Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein had 
been repeated, not to England’s credit. 

Lord Beaconsfield had yet to satisfy his followers in the country. 
Behind him, egging him on, was a shouting rather than fighting 
majority of the nation, whose roused emotions he had made no 
attempt to restrain, and who had called for the translation of his 
many bold words into equally bold deeds. He had, however, landed 
himself on the horns of a dilemma. He had raised the expectation 
that the occupation of Constantinople would be regarded as a casus 
belli\ but now, when the danger seemed imminent, he had to admit 
that Russia was quite within her rights. In this predicament of his 
own causing, he sought and obtained from Russia an undertaking 
that she would not occupy Gallipoli, on condition that Great Britain 
refrained from landing troops on Turlush territory either in Europe 
or Asia (February 19th). A little later, he suggested to the Cabinet 
an idea which he had privately ventilated before — ^the purchase of 
some point of Turkish territory which might be “conducive to 
British interests ” : a Black Sea port and a commanding position on 
the Persian Gulf were mentioned. The Quixotic notion of a Mediter- 
ranean League, which Italy and Greece, France and Austria were to 
join, for securing the independence of that sea and frustrating Russian 
aggression, was also seriously discussed. No one appears to have 
asked what motive France could have for entering an organisation so 
unequally balanced, or how it could exist without her. 
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' Xpn March 3rd, Peace Preliminaries were signed on behalf of the 
belligerent Powers by General Ignatieff and Safs^et Pasha at San 
Stefano/The terms were not communicated to the British Govern- 
ment until the 23rd; but, on the 8th, the Cabinet resolved that in the 
event of their “compromising the maritime interests of Great Britain 
in the Mediterranean, a new naval station in the east of the Mediter- 
ranean must be obtained, and if necessaiy^ by force.” This assertion 
of the doctrine of might as against that of right was to be applied to 
the injury of the very State whose independence and integrity Great 
Britain was at that moment professing to protect against a Power 
which had defeated it in fair warfare. 

Two years earlier, when the Eastern Question was beginning to 
look serious, the Prime-Minister had written (May, 1876) : “Whatever 
happens we shall certainly not drift into war, but go to war, if we do, 
because we intend it.” The words faithfully define his policy; but 
it must be added that he did not go to war, because he never intended 
to do so. A stud}^ of the diplomatic despatches and conversations 
which passed between the Foreign Office and the Porte at that time, 
and of Lord Beaconsfield’s concurrent correspondence with the 
■Queen, his colleagues, and his friends, makes it impossible to resist 
the conclusion that all the admonitions, remonstrances, and veiled 
threats which were addressed to Russia on the subject of Con- 
stantinople were a gigantic piece of bluffs. Lord Beaconsfield was, 
of course, determined to prevent the occupation of the capital if it 
were by any means possible, and in support of his assurances to the 
Queen on the subject he went as far towards an open breach with 
Russia as he dared; nevertheless, there is no justification for sup- 
posing that he was ever prepared to go to war on this issue alone, 
but every reason to conclude that he was ready, if the fortunes of 
diplomacy went against him, to accept accomplished facts and make 
the best of them. That he went even so far as he did was due to his 
knowledge that it was safe to apply to Russia, in her then exhausted 
slate, a very strong degree of pressure. Raouf Pasha, the Turkish 
Minister of War, who was sent on a mission to Petrograd in March, 
brought home the assurance tliat the military authorities there were 
thoroughly alarmed by the prospect of a war with Great Britain. 

* 'Hie hioerapher of Lord Snh\hur>' records tint “at a later period he came to 
doid't whether there Ind been subntantial Krciimcl5 for the charge” made by Liberal 
poliiicitim that Beacotn.field had “the intention of manoeuvring Erudand into a war 
in <iefeficc of Turkey," though both he and I^rrl Carnarvon had for a time believed 
it. IJfe 0/ Sa!:tl’ury, M. 137. 
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At a Cabinet held on March 27th, the Prime-Minister proposed 
the immediate calling-out of the Reserves and the despatch of a large 
native force from India, with a view to occupying ports in the Levant 
commanding the Persian Gulf and the country round Bagdad, so as 
to neutralise the Russian conquests and influence in Armenia^. In 
the event, this proposal of the forcible occupation of the territory of 
a friendly Power was not carried out; but, towards the end of May, 
an Indian expeditionary force of 7000 native troops was landed at 
Malta, from which garrison it happily became unnecessary to move it. 
Lord Derby was the only dissentient from the decision, and he now 
definitively resigned. In so doing he merely withdrew from an in- 
tolerable position; for his place in the Administration had almost 
become that of a Minister without portfolio. On March 8th the 
Prime-Minister had informed the Queen that the Cabinet had “taken 
the management of the Foreign Office into its own hands.” For some 
time, he had, practically, himself acted as Foreign Secretary, so far as 
the Eastern Question was concerned ; while Lord Derby’s functions 
were those of an executive officer and more or less friendly critic. 
Lord Salisbury received the vacant office, the reversion of which he 
had expected for some time. 

All this time, pourparlers of a different Idnd were proceeding in 
two directions. At the end of January, a busy exchange of diplomatic 
Notes between London and Vienna began. Lord Beaconsfield sprang 
on the Cabinet the proposal of a defensive alliance with Austria- 
Hungary, and Lord Carnarvon alone opposed it. Negotiations were 
accordingly resumed with Andrassy on the basis of the “moral under- 
standing ” of the preceding July, but for a long time without definite 
result. Andrassy had not abandoned the hope of coming to a satis- 
factory agreement with Russia. He was as indisposed to hostilities as 
ever, and was not convinced that Great Britain would fight in any 
event; hence he had hitherto played for delay. The publication of the 
terms of peace, however, compelled him to come to a definite decision : 
his first comment on the San Stefano Treaty was : “ Russia has played 
us false.” Simultaneously, there had been negotiations on the subject 

^ Cyprus and Alexandretta appear to have been suggested as suitable for 
occupation. Lord Derby left a Memorandum of the proceedings of this Cabinet 
in which Lord Beaconsfield’s speech advocating the seizure of Turkish territory 
without permission was summarised as follows; “An emergency has arisen: the 
balance of power in the Mediterranean is in danger; every State must now look 

to Its own interests Proposes to communicate with the Porte, to guarantee 

the revenues now received, so that they shall not lose. This does not involve alliance 
with the Porte. Nor is it inconsistent with anything we have done.” 
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of a Conference of the Powers. So soon as it became certain 
that the War would end in Russia’s favour, Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary had given both the belligerent Powers to understand that 
no modification of the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 would be regarded 
as valid without consultation vdth the Signatory States. Accordingly, 
early in February, Andrassy sounded the Powers as to their wllingness 
to confer on the subject, and all agreed with or without condition. 
The British Government made their participation dependent upon 
the submission of the entire Treaty to the free judgment of the 
Powers — a condition to which Russia demurred. 

The Treaty of San Stefano was a forced contract, and its territorial 
provisions went far towards justifying those who had suspected Russia 
of pursuing interested ends under the pretence of performing a dis- 
interested public duty. The principal proposal was to create a Greater; 
Bulgaria as an autonomous principality, covering broadly, by the I 
incorporation of Roumelia and the larger part of Macedonia, the 
territory lying between the Danube, the Black Sea, and the Aegean. 
Little more was to be left to Constantinople than Epirus, Thessaly, 
Thrace and the peninsula of Chalcis. The proposal was, in effect, the 
revival of the medieval Bulgarian empire, as it existed before the 
Turkish Conquest. A Russian Commissioner was to assist in the 
organisation of the new system of administration and to supervise it 
for two years. Servia was to receive a considerable increase of terri- 
tory (including the old town of Nisch) together with independence, 
and her liability to pay tribute to Turkey was to be cancelled. Mon- 
tenegro, which the Tsar had always specially favoured, was to be 
trebled in size and doubled in population by the absorption of districts 
of Herzegovina, Albania, and the sandjak of No^’i-Bazar. It was to 
retain Nikshich, Spizza, Antivari, and Dulcigno, which had been 
occupied during the War; and its political independence, which had 
existed in practice for many years, was now to be formally recognised. 
It was proposed that the original recommendations relating to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina which the Powers had urged on tlic Porte at the 
Constantinople Conference (implying a limited autonomy) should 
be at once enforced, subject to such modifications as the Russian, 
Turkish, and Austro-Hungarian Governments might deem ncediul. 
Reforms were also to be introduced in Crete, Epirus, Thessaly, and 
other parts of European Turkey, and security and good government 
were to be assured to the Armenians. In general, Russia was liberal 
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in the grant of Constitutions to the Balkan territories,, though as yet 
without Constitutional government herself. 

Roumania fared worst under the Treaty, though she had rendered 
Russia invaluable assistance during the War, and, at one time, had 
stood betu^een the great Muscovite Power and imminent disaster. • 
She was to receive political independence, but was to retrocede to 
Russia southern Bessarabia^, in exchange for a portion of the Dobrudja, 
which was to be taken from Turkey in part payment of the War • 
indemnity. Russia required for herself, in addition, Ardahan, Kars, 
Bayazid, andBatoum in Asia Minor, with a strip of Asiatic coast. The 
indemnity was fixed at 1410 million roubles, commutable in territory 
to the extent of 310 millions. Further, the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles were to remain open, in time of war as of peace, to 
the merchant vessels of neutral States bound to or from Russian 
ports. 

\In its territorial aspects, the Treaty of San Stefano was dictated C 
by an almost exclusive consideration for certain favoured Slavic 
States. Russia showered favours upon the races which she had drawn, 
or hoped to retain, under her Protection, but did little for those 
outside the range of her influence. /Thus, the national claims of 
Greece were altogether ignored. The Treaty was further vitiated 
by the worst defect of most former Treaties of conquest: in that it 
bartered human beings Hke chattels and placed large populations 
under alien rule, not only against their will, but with total disregard 
of ethnical or historical claims. 

^Petitions promptly rained upon the British Government from 
aggrieved nationalities — Turks, Roumanians, Greeks, Albanians — 
protesting against arrangements so inequitable and begging for their 
revision. Roumania was prepared to join in war against Russia 
at once, if Great Britain would take the lead. To representations 
from these quarters Lord Beaconsfield and the new Foreign Secretary 
were not indifferent ; but the considerations which chiefly weighed with 
them were the danger to the Ottoman empire of a Greater Bulgaria 
subject to control from Petrograd, and the menace to British interests 
in Asia Minor, Austria was equally opposed to the Treaty as ignoring 
her claims in regard to Bosnia and Herzegovina, preparing the way 
for the creation of a powerful Slavic State on her borders, and, in 

^ Lord Beaconsfield suggested this restitution in a letter -written to Lord Derby 
in the preceding September. 
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consequence of the proposed enlargement of Bulgaria, blockingthe road 
to Salonica,theultimategoal of Habsburg ambitions. Even France was 
alarmed by the prospect of a Russian naval base on the eastern side 
of the Mediterranean; and an attempt made at that time to float a 
Russian loan on the Paris market failed. 

The first important official act of the new Foreign Secretar}^ was 
the issue to the Powers of a Circular Note (April ist) criticising the 
proposals of the San Stefano Treaty, and stating the attitude and 
policy of the British Government with perfect definiteness and clarity. 
This Note, the main propositions in wliich he had submitted to 
the Prime-Minister in a letter of March 21st, was in substance 
a challenge to Russia in the name of all tlie Powers which were 
prepared to take their stand on the maintenance of the existing 
Balance of Power, whether in Europe or Asia Minor, and the binding 
force of international treaties. Lord Salisbury recalled the fact that, 
in the Declaration annexed to the First Protocol of the London 
Conference of 1871, the Signatory Powers affirmed it to be “an 
essential principle of the law of nations that no Power can liberate 
itself from the engagements of a treaty, or modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless with the consent of the Contracting Powers, by means 
of an amicable arrangement.” It was impossible, he said, \vitliout 
violating the spirit of this Declaration, to acquiesce in the withdrawal 
from the cognisance of the Powers of any Articles in tlie Treaty of 
San Stefano which modified existing arrangements or were incon- 
sistent with them. 

Coming to the details of the Peace Preliminaries, he indicated the 
British Government’s suspicion of thecreation, in the proposed Greater 
Bulgaria, of a powerful Slavic State, possessing harbours on the 
Euxine and the Aegean, and controlled by Russia, which would 
thereby obtain “a preponderating influence over botli political and 
commercial relations in those seas.’’ It was also objected that the 
territorial severance from Constantinople of the Greek, Albanian and 
Slavic provinces which were still to remain under the government of 
the Porte would create constant administrative difficulty and em- 
barrassment, and not only weaken the Porte itself politically, but 
expose the inhabitants of the prownccs to the danger of anarchy- 
The indemnity was criticised from the standpoint of its form rather 
than of its amount, since it was to be open to Russia to commute part 
of it into territory or leave it as an unredeemed liability — a provision 
capable of proving a powerful instrument of coercion. 
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Turkey having frustrated the objects of the Powers as agreed upon 
at the Constantinople Conference, he admitted that large changes 
might now be necessary in the Treaties by which south-eastern 
Europe had hitherto been ruled, since “good government, assured 
peace, and freedom for populations to whom these blessings have 
been strange,” were still the objects of Great Britain’s earnest concern. 
His Government would, therefore, have willingly entered a congress 
in which the stipulations contained in the Preliminaries of Peace could 
have been examined as a whole, “in their relation to existing treaties, to 
the acknowledged rights of Great Britain, and to the beneficent ends 
which the united action of Europe has always been directed to secure.” 
They were unable to take part in a congress whose deliberations were 
to be restricted in the manner proposed by Prince Gortchakoff. 
j Both as an exposition of policy and 2i piece justificative, ihe. Salisbury 
Circular was a State document of great ability and power, and the 
praise awarded to it by Lord Beaconsfield, whose part in its production 
was merely that of retoucheur, was well deserved. The Porte had 
already asked the British Government to help it to obtain modifica- 
tions of the Treaty in regard to the limits of Bulgaria (which it wished 
to restrict to the territory between the Danube and the Balkans), the 
Armenian cessions, and the indemnity, and a promise had been given 
accordingly. 

In an elaborate reply (April 9th) Gortchakoff challenged the 
British Government to abandon their negative standpoint and say 
not merely what they did not want, but what the}^ wanted, seeing 
that matters could not remain as they were. Every Power taldng 
part in the congress, he promised, would have the same complete 
freedom of action which Russia claimed for herself. He contended 
that the proposed Greater Bulgaria was merely a development of the 
State which was contemplated by the Conference of Constantinople, 
and justified the retrocession of Roumanian Bessarabia as the reversal 
of an intolerable decision which was forced on Russia in the time of 
her impotence. Cessions of territory, he added, v/ere a natural conse- 
quence of war, and if England had mshed to spare Turkey she should 
have joined Russia, as she was twice invited to do, in bringing to 
bear upon the Porte such pressure as would have averted hostilities. 

Turkey concluded peace with Servia a little later, but continued 
on a war footing as regards Montenegro. 
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'/ IV. The Berlin Congress and its Issues, 1878-1880 
A. The Berlin Congress, 1878 

Lord Beaconsfield claimed that the Salisbury Circular had “put 
the country on its legs again,” It certainly clarified the European 
situation and brought all the Powers to a sense of actualities. At 
Petrograd and in at least one other imperial capital, where comdction 
had hitherto been lacking, it was recognised that the British Cabinet 
had decided to make a firm stand in the defence of interests which it 
honestly believed to be menaced by Russia’s action. From this time 
onward, the Eastern crisis showed signs of abatement, and diplomacy 
passed into smoother waters. 

In a letter written a few days after the signing of the San Stefano 
Treaty, Lord Beaconsfield claimed that Great Britain was strong 
enough to have a policy of her own and to carry it through — a policy 
of which the purpose should be to “indicate and assert her own 
rights and interests”; and he protested: “we must think less of 
Bismarcks and Andrassys and Gprtchakoffs, and more of our own 
energies and resources^.” In truth, he had gained powerful auxiliaries 
in the persons both of the German and Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Ministers. In his relations to the Powers principally concerned, Bis- 
marck had hitherto “hedged”; now, he took a more decided stand 
on the side of Great Britain and Austria, and in token of his change 
of mind began to show an unwonted zeal in the cause of conciliation. 

The proposal of a conference of the Ambassadors, originally 
planned for Vienna, had in the meantime grown into something 
larger. GortchakolT had suggested that the conference should be 
composed of the leading Ministers of the Powers, as Plenipoten- 
tiaries, for he intended to take part himself; and Bismarck, accustomed 
to decide questions of policy proprio inoiu, agreed, for once, \vith the 
Russian Chancellor. This larger view prevailing, Berlin was by general 
consent accepted as the meeting-place of what was now described as 
a Congress. There remained the British Government’s objection to 
sending Plenipotentiaries to Berlin or elsewhere, merely to confirm a 
series of foiis nccomplis. They claimed, with perfect justification, that 
the Treaty of San Stefano should be submitted in its entirety to the 
jurisdiction of the Powers, whose duty and riglit it would be to de- 
termine how far it was inconsistent with the Treaty of 1856 and the 
Protocol of 1S71, and to approve or reject any departures from these 

* Letter of Match Sth, tSjS. 
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agreements according to their full discretion. Gortchakoff wished 
merely to communicate the Treaty to the Congress, leaving to each 
Power represented there full liberty of judgment and of action {la 
pldne liherte de ses appreciations et de son action). Such a concession, 
however, ignored the question in dispute, since it implied that Russia 
would not regard herself as bound, in case of disagreement, to abide 
by the decision of the other Powers. This evasion of the condition 
of their acceptance of the Congress only strengthened the British 
Cabinet’s conviction of its importance. Finally, Gortchakoff cut short 
the dispute ^vith the curt intimation that the Russian Government 
“leaves to the other Powers the liberty of raising such questions as 
they may think fit to discuss, and reserves to itself the liberty of 
accepting or not accepting the discussion of these questions.” 

The deadlock which ensued was resolved by a secret understanding 
between the two Governments. Holding tenaciously to the view that 
the Congress, if held at all, must possess unlimited jurisdiction, and 
convinced that no good could come of a series of roaming discussions 
directed to vague and undefined objects, the British Foreign Secretary 
conferred with the Russian Ambassador with a view to ascertaining 
how far the Treaty of San Stefano might be brought into line with 
the views of his Government, and so serve as the basis of a general 
agreement. The result was the conclusion of the Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
^ Convention of May 30th, by which the two Powers agreed upon the 
'.broad lines of a settlement mutually acceptable. In reality, the 
difficulties between them proved easy of adjustment. Russia was told 
that Great Britain cared little about Servian and Montenegrin ques- 
tions, provided her views in regard to Bulgaria and the proposed 
annexations in Asiatic Turkey were fffirly met.\In the end, the idea 
of a Greater Bulgaria was abandoned, the territory south of the Balkans 
being left to Turkey, while Russia’s acquisition of Bessarabia and of 
certain points in Armenia, including Batoum, was to stand/Turkey’s 
promises to Russia in regard to Armenia were to be made to Great 
Britain, also, who was likewise to have a voice in determining the 
future organisation of the Greek provinces of European Turkey. 
Moreover, Russia renounced the idea of commuting any part of the 
war indemnity into a further acquisition of territory. 

vThe Secret Convention was divulged in the columns of a London 
newspaper by the malfeasance of a copying clerk in the Foreign Office/ 
employed on the transcription of confidential State documents at the 
pay of eightpence an hour. The Prime-Minister’s annoyance at the 
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disclosure turned to dismay when he learned that the Foreign Office 
had decided to expose itself by prosecuting the offender. 

The practice of secret diplomacy never exercised the Chanceries 
of Europe more assiduously than during tlie few weeks immediately 
preceding the Berlin Congress. Great Britain, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey were all engaged simultaneously in concluding 
surreptitious conventions and treaties. While negotiating wtli Russia, 
Lord Salisbury was bargaining with Andrassy, whom Gortchakoff 
was knovm to be making strong efforts to capture. Ever since the 
conclusion of the Declaration, or “moral understanding,” of July, 
1877, the British Government had been pressing Andrdssy to enter 
into a more binding agreement. In diplomatic usage, a reciprocal 
Declaration is a treaty witli the strings untied; and he was now 
determined to tie the strings. Neither Lord Salisbury nor Lord 
Beaconsfield trusted Andrassy, and it was their lack of confidence in 
him, caused by his refusal to enter into a definite self-commitment, 
that had induced them to fall back on the Anglo-Russian Convention^. 
Even during the negotiations now begun, Lord Salisbury believed 
that Andrassy might at any time turn round and come to an agreement 
\vitli Russia, proHding for the partition with her of the Balkan 
peninsula by a line running from Scrvia to the Gulf of Rendina. On 
the other hand, Andrassy had heard with alarm of the negotiations 
betw'cen London and Petrograd, and w'as anxious to know what tlicy 
meant. Bismarck shared his apprehensions, and on May 25th urged 
Lord Salisbury not to come to any agreement with Russia that would 
be prejudicial to Germany’s Ally. 

After much pressure on Lord Salisbur}'’s part, and much wavering 
on Andrassy’s, an understanding was rcachcd\Lord Salisbuty^ defined 
the broad object of British policy in European Turkey at that time 
in a letter to our Ambassador at Vienna, wiicrein he told him that “all 
practicable support should be given to the races which are likely to 
act as a barrier to the advance of the Slavonic Power.’^ These races 
w'crc, preeminently, the Turks and the Greeks. On May 27th, while 

’ In n letter to Elliot at Vienna of June 3rd, JS7K, Lord Salisbury wrote: '‘ 7 'iie 
necersity for a special a.crccmcnt on the part of Her Majerty’s Government with 
Rua*;ia would not have iiriKCn, if the Aubtrian Government had renponded at an 
earlier period to the overture!; which have been repeatedly made to them by Her 
Majesty's Government to come to an airrccmcnt for the full cooperation of Austria 
and England in dealing with the state of thin};r. re-niltin;; from the War bet%'»een 
Ru‘-';ia and Turl.cy. Her iMajeiiy’c Government have never been able, nonp'th- 
Etandinn the asuirances which they have on various occarions received Irons 
Count .^ndnh-sy, to acquire the conviction that Atsstria mi;'ht not ahoi:ether de icrt 
them, r.nd they have aecorJinpJy been forced to provide rsqalnst tr.at e n.ritttanscy. 
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at Petrograd Schouvaloff was commending the draft Anglo-Russian 
Convention to the Tsar, Lord Salisbury sent to Vienna another draft 
Convention for Andrassy’s consideration. The principal stipulations 
were that the two Powers were to insist on the Balkan range as the 
boundary of Bulgaria, Roumelia continuing under the political and 
military supremacy of the Sultan; the duration of the Russian occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria was to be limited to six months from the signature 
of the definitive Treaty ; European was to be substituted for Russian 
supervision of Bulgarian reorganisation; while Great Britain was to 
support any propositions which Austria might make at the Congress 
with respect to Bosnia and, generally, as to the future frontiers of 
Servia and Montenegro, yet to be under no engagement to go to war 
on the question of the precise boundaries of these two States. It was 
understood that Austria had no immediate wish to annex Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, but was only concerned to bring them within her un- 
disputed sphere of influence, perhaps to the extent of occupation for 
purely administrative purposes. A Convention embodying the above 
provisions was signed in Vienna on June 6th. 

One other Secret Treaty was concluded by the British Govern- 
ment on the eve of the Congress; it related to the integrity of the 
Sultan’s dominions in Asia.NyJ’he tripartite Treaty of April 25th, 1856, 
gave Great Britain the right to ask France to cooperate in preventing 
any appropriation of Turkish territory. But France, conscious of 
liabilities nearer home, had throughout made it clear that in no cir- 
cumstances would she fight on our side, much less on our behalf, 
against Russi^If, however. Great Britain undertook to perform police 
duty for Turkey in Asia Minor single-handed, it followed that she 
could fairly claim permission to adopt whatever measures might 
seem necessary to the due discharge of that task. By a Convention of 
June 4th, signed in Constantinople by Sir A. H. Layard and Safvet 
Pasha, Great Britain entered into a defensive alliance with Turkey, 
pledging herself to defend by force of arms the Asiatic dominions of 
the Sultan, as they might be fixed by the Congress, should any 
attempt be made upon them by Russia. In return, the Sultan under- 
took to introduce reforms, to be agreed upon later between the two 
Powers, into the government of these territories and for the protection 
of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte in them, and further 
to\ assign the island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by 
England, in order to enable her to “make necessary provision for 
executing her engagement.” ( 
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The Ajiglo-P^ssian.XIoave ntioii having be e n di\qilg ed_grematurcly , 
it became a question whether the complementary agreement with 
Turkey should be frankly published at once or be disclosed at some 
opportune moment as the proceedings at the Congress developed. For 
the present, it w^as kept back, though. Russia was told of its purport. 

'^Some weeks later, Lord Salisbury also informed Waddington, 
the French Foreign Minister, of the conclusion of the Convention 
and the reasons for it. For Great Britain the security of the Indian 
fempire was a paramount concern; that security required the main- 
tenance of an open way through Asia Minor and the hliddle East, and 
therewith the continuance of Turkish power there. Cyprus had been 
acquired as a base from which assistance would be given to Turkey 
in case of need, since Malta was too far distant for the purpose. 
Nevertheless, he added that “whenever Russia shall, for whatever 
reason, return to her Asiatic frontier as it existed before the last war, 
Great Britain would immediately evacuate the island” (July 7th, 
1878). In order to lighten the shock of the revelation. Lord Salisbury 
told Waddington that “advisers of no mean authority” had urged 
the British Government to appropriate a far larger slice of Turkish 
territory — to wit, Egypt, or at least the borders of the Suez Canal, 
and even parts of Asia Minor, but that, out of regard for French 
susceptibilities, they had virtuously declined these suggestions. 

The disclosure created in France alarm and resentment, and also 
a feeling that Great Britain had not acted straightforwardly. Although, 
as Waddington wrote, France in entering the Congress had “ expressly 
excluded from discussion the state of things existing in the Lebanon, 
thel-Ioly Places, and Eg>'pt,” the British Government was appropriat- 
ing an island “ situated in the most favourable strategic and maritime 
position for commanding at once the coasts of Syria and of Egt'pt^.” 
The French Government asked, as a condition of continued har- 
monious cooperation, that the British Government should offer an 
assurance that there would be no interference with the spheres of 
interest of the two countries in the valley of the Nile; and this 
assurance Lord Salisburj' gave as regarding not only Egt’pt, but 
Palestine and Syria. He even let it be known that Great Britain would 
raise no objection if France were, in her turn, to take Tunis 

^ Despatch of WaddinKton of July zist, JS7S. 

* A year later (M.arch, 18791, Lord Saliaburj' suppressed the Britidi Consulate- 
Gcncral in Tunis and reduced it to a Consulate of the second cla*;';, which meant 
tise rcciii! of an encrncnc oftidal who, in the eyes of France, Itad been too cr-dous 
in the protection of British intercity. 
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At home, tlie Convention was A'ariously judged. The Liberal party 
as a whole condemned it as a dangerous leap in the dark, while the 
Ministerialists applauded it and upbraided the Government for not 
having taken a larger portion'of the Ottoman empire while they were 
about it. _ 

So soon as he knew that Great Britain and Russia were ready for \ 
debate, Bismarck issued invitations to the Congress of Berlin, whose | 
first session was held on June 13th, 1S7S. All the Great Powers, | 
together with Turkey, sent as Plenipotentiaries leading Ministers of 
State, and the Ambassadors accredited to the German imperial Court 
were attached to the Congress as Special Envoys. Great Britain was 
represented by Lord Beaconsfield^, Lord Salisbury and Lord Odo 
Russell, wiiose intimate relationship with the Gennan Chancellor w'as 
of great assistance to his colleagues; and the other leading Plenipo- 
tentiaries were : for Germany, Prince Bismarck and Prince Hohenlohc- 
Schillingsfurst (afterwards Chancellor) ; for Russia, Prince Gortchakoff 
and Count Schouvaloff; for Austria-Hungary, Count Andrdssy and 
Count Karolyi; for France, M. Waddmgton; for Italy, Count Corti; 
and for Turkey, Alexander Karatheodori Pasha and Mehemet Ali 
Pasha, the former of Greek, the latter of German, extraction. None 
of the small States whose interests w^ere to be adjudicated upon was 
allowed Representation ; but Delegates from Roumania and Greece 
were heard when questions affecting these countries arose. The 
presidency fell as a matter of course to Bismarck. 

The British Plenipotentiaries proceeded to the scene of their 
labours well supported by material and moral auxiliaries, and in a 
very confident mood. “We have,” Lord Salisbury wrote to Lord 
Lyons (June 5th), “assembled a powerful fleet at Portsmouth, and 
we have six or seven first-rate ironclads to do what may be necessary 
in the Mediterranean, besides smaller ships.” Better still, the Govern- 
ment’s relations vrith Bismarck were “particularly good.” Lord 
Lyons was to be trusted to keep the temperature of Paris cool, and 
to see that the statesmen there “confined themselves to epigrams.” 
By reason of ill-health, Beaconsfield had intended to take part in 

^ Desirous though she was that the Prime-Minister should represent Great 
Britain at the Congress, the Queen had scruples on the score of his health, and for 
that reason would have preferred a nearer city, Brussels, The Hague or Paris, as the 
meeting-place. If, however, Beaconsfield was seriously handicapped by his 731- 
years, still more so, with his 8o years, was Gortchakoff, who had to make a land 
journey of equal length. Both of these veteran statesmen had, accordingly, to 
divide their stay in Berlin between the Congress room and the quiet of their 
hotels. 
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only the early sessions of the Congress, leaving Lord Salisbury’, in 
whose judgment and loyalty he had perfect confidence, to “complete 
all the details of which he is consummate master^ ” ; but he remained 
in Berlin to the end. NjNever did a Power attend an international 
.Court of arbitration so panoplied by prior treaty guarantees, com- 
mitments and reserv’ations as Great Britain in entering tlie Congress 
of Berlin. Lord Beaconsfield said truly, “We have made_our book 
with Austria, and Turkey is in our pocket. /Protected by agrecmeiits 
with both belligerents and also with the only neutral Power directly 
concerned in the future organisation of the Balkans, the British 
Plenipotentiaries could enter upon the negotiations with composure, 
since what was lost in one direction was certain to be gained in another. 
The general lines which were to be followed b}^ them were laid down 
in a series of Instructions sent to Lord Odo Russell at Berlin on June 
8th. Any proposals legitimately tending to benefit and strengtiien tlie 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy w’ere to be supported. Great Britain 
was to “go far” towards meeting Russia in regard to her acquisitions 
in Asia, and in particular to allow her to retain Batoum, Kars, and 
Ardahan, inasmuch as “ the other Powers w’ould not be likely to care.” 
There was to be no active interposition by Great Britain in matters 
not directly concerning her, and, in particular, she was not to “inter- 
vene conspicuously” in relation to the frontiers to be assigned to 
Serv’ia and Montenegro and the arrangements which might be pro- 
posed as to Bosnia and Montenegro; but support was to be given to 
measures for ensuring the welfare and good government of tlie 
populations concerned. The general policy to be followed as to 
Turkey was to be one of consideration for her interests; Bulgaria was 
not to be allowed to extend south of the Balkans, and the future 
organisation of that territory was stated to be the part of the Treaty 
vvhich affected England most closely. 

/^Erom first to last, the Congress resolved itself into an intellectual ? 
tourney between three outstanding figures, Beaconsfield, Gorlchakofi, J 
and Bismarck; and all three men were in the doctors’ hands. Never 
did wcaity Titans acquit themselves more gallantly. Bismarck feared 
that the British Plenipotentiaries had come in an aggressive mood, and 
might put forward demands so extreme that, rather than comply v.ith 
them, Russia would prefer to go to war. Even the tradition of the 
Congress as handed down represents Lord Beaconsfield and Gort- 
chakoff as stripped gladiators, confronting each other with tenscy/ 
‘ flatter tn the Queen, May 31 si, iSyK. 
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‘''"x^uscles and glaring eyes. The picture is remote from the truth. They 
■ were rivals; but their rivalry was that of clever chess-players, sedate, 
polite, and good-humoured, each straining resolutely for his own 
hand, but always with perfect loyalty to the rules of the game. 
Beaconsfield was for a time something of an enigma to Bismarck, 
who, himself the author of so many coups^ was always in fear that the 
inscrutable English statesman with the oriental face and temperament 
would spring a dramatic surprise upon the Congress. He touched a 
weak point in British diplomacy when he discovered that Beaconsfield 
and his adjutant, Lord Salisbur}% were not in all points agreed, the 
latter clearly not sharing the Prime-Minister’s extravagant Russor. 
phobia and more disposed than his colleague to bring a European,' 
international mind to the judgment of the problems in hand.^ 

Fortunately for the British view of things, the opinion was current 
in Russian circles that Great Britain was prepared at any time to 
withdraw from the Congress if her demands were too brusquely 
handled; for the effect was to make Russia cautious. The Russian 
Plenipotentiaries, however, had another reason for circumspect pro- 
cedure; for they soon made the disconcerting discovery that their 
country had few friends in the Congress, since the San Stefano Treaty 
was held to belie all its past professions of unselfish purpose. Andrassy 
claimed that by the Congress he had put Russia “in the prisoner’s 
box” ; and in the Berlin negotiations she was unquestionably regarded 
as a suspect whose designs called for close scrutiny, while the mutual 
orientation of the Powers was distinctly to her disadvantage. Great 
Britain and Austria-Hungary systematically worked together, and 
France and Italy, alike distrustful of Russia’s ambition to become a 
Mediterranean Power, were usually to be found in their company. 
Germany, true to Bismarck’s promise, played the part of the " honest 
broker;,” and succeeded in it so well that, when the Congress was over, 
both Great Britain and Russia claimed its decisions as a triumph for 
their respective purposes. Next to the success of his mediatory offices, 
Bismarck’s great concern was that Turkey should not, by her old 
tricks of procrastination, equivocation, and intrigue, repeat the fiasco 
of the Constantinople Conference.XThe Turkish Delegates were soon ^ 
to learn that they had come to Berlin not to carry on negotiations, 
but to accept dictation^./ 

The order of procedure was that all questions were introduced 

\ ^ “Bismarck sits upon the Turks mercilessly,” Lord Salisbury wrote home on L 
June 22nd. ; 
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publicly and then, in appropriate cases, negotiated, and if possible 
settled, privately between the countries chiefly concerned. True to 
his rule of putting first things first, Bismarck asked the assembled 
Plenipotentiaries to begin their discussions with the Sixth Article 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, dealing with Bulgaria, since the success 
or failure of the Congress depended on its coming to an agreement 
on the future extent and organisation of this particular territory. On 
this subject, the Treaty of Berlin, wLich embodied the decisions of 
the Plenipotentiaries (July 13th), simply gave concrete form to the 
general principles affirmed in the Anglo-Russian Convention\ It pro- 
vided that Bulgaria should be cut in two, exclusive of Macedonia, 
which was disregarded in the new' arrangements. The northern, and 
larger, portion w'as to be an autonomous principality, tributary to 
Turkey, bounded by the Danube, the Black Sea (with an outlet at 
Varna), the Balkans, and the frontiers of Servia, its ruler to be “freely 
elected by the population and confirmed by the Porte with the consent 
of the Powers.” South of the Balkans, the province of Eastern 
Roumelia w'as to be formed, with administrative autonomy and a 
Christian Governor-General, but subject to the political and military' 
authority of the Sultan; its future government was to be organised 
by a European Commission (Articles I-XXII)y' 

l^ustria, according to this plan, received a mandate empowering her 
to occupy and administer Bosnia and Plerzegovina, subject to Turldsh 
suzerainty (Article ^and, since it was a part of her bargain with 
Great Britain that the Russian design of creating a chain of Slavic 
States stretching across the Balkan peninsula should be frustrated, 
it was decided that the sandjak of Novi-Bazar should not be divided 
between Servia and Montenegro, as Russia desired, but be garrisoned 
by Austria, in accordance with her wish, without prejudice to Turkish 
sovereignty. In the private negotiations with the Porte which Austria, 
with British support, had carried on in Constantinople before the 
opening of the Congress, the cession of the provinces “e/j toutc pro- 
had been asked for ; but this claim was abandoned. bVustria w'as, 
however, to take over from Montenegro the Dalmatian port of .Spizzai 
Something hud to be done for Servia, Montenegro and Roumania; 
and, though Lord Bcaconsficld had little symjiathy with these re- 
bellious tributary States, it was one of the ironies of the peace settle- 
ment that more concern was show'n for their W'clfarc by Great Britain 
•and Austria than by Russia herself. \Senia was to receive full indc- 
pctulcnce with ::n increase of territory, Irut was refused any acces-? to 
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the Adriatic (Articles XXXIV-XLII). Montenegro was, also, to 
become a sovereign State, and was doubled in size, and furnished 
with an outlet to the sea at the Baj^ of Antivari ; but she was to return 
Dulcigno to Turkey and, as already stated, to cede Spizza (Articles 
XXV-XXXIII). 

Roumania could hardly have received harsher treatment, had she 
fought against Russia instead of on her side.\She was, indeed, declared 
independent; but she was required to return the Bessarabian territoiy 
which had been transferred from Russia to Moldavia in 1856, and 
was assigned, instead, the sterile tract of the Dobrudja, inhabited by 
an alien population (Articles XLIII-XLVI)/ 

^he Greek Delegates present in Berlin were heard on their 
coimtr}'’s behalf, and put forward a strong claim to consideration/ 
pointing to the passive attitude of Greece during the troubles of the 
last three years and the mischief which she might have done, if siic had 
entered the War. \They asked for a large increase of adjacent territory, 
together vith Crete. The Powers, however, merely urged the Porte 
to accept a rectification of the frontier in Thessaly and Epirus (13th 
Protocol and Article XXIV). In Crete, the Porte undertook to apply 
conscientiously the Organic Statute of 1S68, Mth’ such amendments 
as might be called for (Article XXIII)./' 

,,KAlbania was still treated as the Cinderella of the Balkans. The 
province lost territory to Servia and Montenegro, and its claim to 
independence, and even its petition for a Christian Governor, fell on 
deaf ears./ 

\|n Asiatic Turkey, Russia acquired Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum, 
the last-named subject to the condition, spontaneously offered by 
Gortchakoff, that it should be a “free port, essentially commercial” — 
a condition repudiated eight years later by Russia without the assent 
of the other Powers. On the other hand, she renounced the acquisi- 
tions of Erzeroum, Bayazid, and the valley of Alaschgerd (Articles 
LVIII-LX). 1 / 

yV stipulation, short but definite, was devoted to Armenia, for 
whose welfare Great Britain had tacitly made herself responsible by 
the Convention of June 4th. This stipulation bound the Porte to 
introduce “ without further loss of time feuch ameliorations and reforms 
as are called for by the local conditions of the provinces inhabited by 
the Armenians, and to take measures to protect them against the 
Circassians and Kurds.” The measures adopted were to be announced 
periodically to the Powers appointed to supervise their execution^ 
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\(Article LXI). Of the Christians of Macedonia there was no mention. 
New pro^^sions for the regulation of the na\dgation of the Danube 
were introduced (Articles XLVI-LVII), and the Signatory Powers 
declared that the Treaty of Paris' of 1856 and the London Protocol 
of 1871 remained in full force, except in so far as anyof their provisions 
were annulled or modified by tlie new Treaty (Article LXIII).^ 

^n closing tlie Congress on July 13th, Bismarck paid a well- 
deserved tribute to “the spirit of conciliation and mutual goodwill 
which has animated all the Plenipotentiaries,” and added: “The 
Congress has deserved well of Europe. If it has been impossible to 
fulfil all the aspirations of public opinion, history will, at all events, 
do justice to our intentions and to our work.” / 

5^ On the whole, the Treaty of Berlin might fairly be claimed as a 
hriumph for Anglo-Austrian policy : it remained for later years to show 
whether the Treaty could be regarded as a vindication of that policy. It 
would be wTong to say that it showed no concern for the victims of 
Turkish misrule .\ It averted from the Balkan States and provinces 
the horrors of a furtlier conflict between Russia and Turkey; it re- 
moved many abuses and wrongs wliich had long and vainly cried for 
remedy; it did justice to the political aspirations of races whose 
advance on the road to independence had for generations been slow 
and halting, converting three tributary States into free principalities, 
creating a new tributary^ principality, and alleviating the hard yoke 
of Ottoman rule over peoples for whose complete emancipation the 
time was not yet ripe, — achievements which directly benefited, in 
the aggregate, eleven millions of pcople/^^evertheless, the underlying 
motive in the case of most of the negotiating Powers was not, in tlie 
phraseology of Napoleon III, the **pensee humanitairc'' but the 
“ pcmec politique” ; and the result w'as only a temporary' settlement 
based on political expediency/^ Lord Bcaconsfield had entered the 
Congress holding a powcr-of-attorncy for Turkey, Bismarck with a 
watching brief on behalf of Austria and, in a secondary degree, of 
Russia; but the wider standpoint of the European nations and of 
civilisation at large was without special representation, though the 
force of circumstances prevented it from being altogether overlooked. 
Lord Bcaconsfield said at a later date that, next to serv'ing Turkey, 
he had aimed at shattering the entente of the three empires; and he 
'maintained that lie had succeeded iit the taskh 

* See letter of Xoscralicr tSSo, to Sir H. D. WolfF, quoted >n hi". 
ReroUfithns, II. (l»K38), rtfiS- 
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YLord Beaconsfield returned to England claiming that he had 
brought back from Berlin ‘‘ Peac^ with honour,” and that the Treaty 
of Berlin and the Anglo-Turkish Convention had together removed 
from Europe and the British empire all occasion of distrust and alarm./ 
He had, however, to meet many reproaches from the more unreasoning 
of his pro-Turkish followers, and their complaint that the Ottoman 
empire, whose integrity was to have been preserved at all costs, had 
nevertheless been partitioned.\He ridiculed the idea that there had 
been any partition at all. A country' might lose provinces, he replied, 
but that was not partition. “ A Power which calls one of the strongest 
cities in the world its own, has still at disposal an army and a fleet, 
and rules over twenty million people, cannot be described as a Power 
whose territory has been partitioned^.” Those who deplored the ^ 
cessions of Turkish territory in Asia were reminded that Russia, after 
all, had won the War, and that international usage recognised the 
right of conquest; and he added — with his eyes directed more to 
Central than to Near Asia — a much-needed rebuke to the intemperate 


Chauvinists who saw in the expansion of Great Britain’s Eastern 
rival nothing but greed and menace: “Asia is large enough for both| 
of us. There is no reason for these constant wars, or fears of wars,' 
between Russia and England.” / 


'^Nevertheless, no solemn international covenant has been so 
systematically and openly infringed and ignored, in part by the 
Signatory Powers themselves, as the Treaty which was concluded in 



Berlin in July, 1878, “in the name of Almighty God.” Large States ‘j 
and small States have one after another overridden and evaded stipu- ' ^ 
lations objectionable to them. Within seven years (1885), Bulgaria 
violated the Treaty and defied the Powers by absorbing Eastern / 
Roumelia. A year later (July, 1886), Russia repudiated the conditions ! 
under which Batoum had been assigned to her — a proceeding in- " 
dulgently tolerated by all the Powers except Great Britain, on whose' 
behalf Lord Rosebery protested vigorously against it as a dangerous^ 
violation of the sanctity of treaty engagements which would tend to 
make future international agreements difficult and to cast doubt on j 
those already concluded. Greece received far less territory than was 
designed for her by the 13th Protocol of the Congress, and had to wait ) 
for forty years for more generous treatment. The Porte made no 1 
effort to reform the government of Crete, with the result of repeated ] 
insurrections, leading to the transference of the island to the custody of 


^ Speech in the House of Lords, July 19th, 1878. 
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^ the Powers in 1898. Further, in total disregard of tlie reaffirmation 
of the integrity of the Ottoman empire by Article LXIII of the 
/Treaty, France seized Tunis in 1881; and from 1882 onwards the 
/ authority of Great Britain step by step superseded tlie dominion 
; of Turkey in Egypt and the Soudan provinces. Later (1908) Austria, 
> with the connivance of Germany, arbitrarily converted die occupation 
( of Bosnia and Herzego\ina into formal annexation. Within times still 
‘ more recent (1912), the Balkan States took into their own hands the 
repartition of European Turkey, tlie Powers refraining from active in- 
terference; while Italy possessed herself by force of Tripoli (1912). In 
; spite of the provisions laid down in their favour at Berlin notliing was 
done for the good government and security of the Armenians, who 
continued to be given over to oppression, pillage, and massacre. 

B. First Overtures for an Anglo-German Alliance, 1879'" 

The issue of the Berlin Congress did much to revive for a time 
the political influence of Lord Beaconsfield at home, which had shown 
signs of decline, and, had he dissolved Parliament immediately after 
his return, while his laurels were srill green, he would probably 
have received a striking reaffirmation of national confidence. Even 
Gladstone believed that the country was still with his rival. But, 
though a master of political strateg}^ Beaconsfield forgot that the 
British nation likes its emotions to be taken by storm, and made the 
fatal mistake of giving it time to reflect. When an appeal was made 
^ to the constituencies nearly two years Iater,'4he reaction was in full 
flood, and the sand-castles of a flamboyant imperialism were swept 
\awayy' 

On die other hand, Andrassy returned to Vienna to find his 
Balkan policy criticised with extreme bitterness by those who had 
hitherto been his lot'al supporters. Only at the Emperor’s urgent 
wish did he remain in office until the aftermath of problems incidental 
to a great territorial readjustment should liave been cleared away. 
Shortly before his retirement, he concluded with Bismarck the Dual 
.Alliance which formed the basis of the later Triple Alliance.^rhc more 
the Tsar reflected upon the Berlin settlement, the more he was con- 
vinced that he had been out-manceuvred, and that Germany had 
failed in her duty to an old Ally. His resentment found sharp 
expression when, in the course of the succeeding boundatT negotia- 
tions, he came to the conclusion tlmt Germany was still of set purpose 
using her influence against Rusria and Russian intorestsy^ In soruc 
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brusque letters, he accused William I of want of loyalty, and, re- 
minding him of the serxdce which he had rendered to Germany in 
1870, bade liim mend his, ways. 

>^ismarck had said to Gortchakoff during the Berlin Congress:. 

“ Do not compel me to choose bcUveen Russia and Austria-Hungary.’/ 
Apart from this outbreak of pique, the fact that Andnissy had made 
a mysterious journey to Petrograd, suggesting tlie possibility of an 
Austro-Russian agreement, which it was expedient to circumvent, 
and the\further suspicion that Russia was beginning to reciprocate • 
the advances long attempted by France, convinced Bismarck that the 
best days of the Triple Entente were over, and that for future security 
Germany must look to a new combination./ A Convention concluded 
at Vi enna o,n_OctobcrJ2^ jSyq, providing fop a,bcfcnsiyc Alliance 
between the German and Austro-Hungarian empires, to meet the 
contingency of an attack upon cither of tliesc Powers by Russia, was_ 
his answer to the Tsar’s menace. (Francis Joseph welcomed the Dual ) 
Alhance warmly; but WillianTi accepted it with reluctance, conscious,' 
that it foreboded the rupture of an old dynastic tradition, and,*^ 
contrary to Bismarck’s wish, he insisted on informing the Tsar of the | 
existence, though not of the provisions, of the Conventions^ 

■^While the negotiations with Andrassy Were still in progress, Bis- jv 
marck endeavoured to bring Great Britain into the same partnership/ 
F our years .befor e, in tlie year of th e j^^^x^scare which marked the j 
alienation of Gortchakoff and brought Russia and France nearer ; 
together, \heri\ad sent his j:onfidant Lp)tharTIuclier to Lon^n, to ! 
explore the_possibiIity of forming a more intimate friendsliip in that ‘ 
quarter. The result appears to have been negativ^but, from that 
time, Bismarck dropped hints to, the. British. Ambassador in Berlin 
on the same subject, and during the Congress he sounded both 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, receiving encouragement from v 
the former^During his intercourse with Beaconsfield he had come 
to regard Great Britain in a new light. Her Prime-Minister’s bold 
proclamation of an imperialistic policy, as evidenced by the Suez Canal 
shares purchase and the firm stand which he had made against Russia 
both in Europe and Central Asia, suggested to him that Great Britain 
was destined to play again her old part in foreign affairs and that the 
days of non-intervention were ended .V/ji alliance of the two military* ' 
empires with the strongest of naval Powers would be a perfect realisa-l 
tion of his ideal of a “ coalition d 

^ Bismarck’s Gedanhen U 7 id Eriittierimgen, 11, p. 248. 
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\On September 26tb,..i879, Count Munster visited the Prime- 
Minister at Hughenden, bringing witli him a proposal olan alliance. 
He asked that the communication might be regarded, for the time, 
as a personal one, and said that the manner of its reception would 
dkermine whether it would be repeated in official form,' adding 
that Bismarck had not as yet mentioned the subject to the Emperor. 
Beaconsfield was reminded that, three years earlier, Bismarck had 
already made suggestions of the kind through the British ' Am- 
bassador in Berlin; and it was now hinted to him that if an alliance 
had been concluded earlier, the Eastern complications and the Russo- 
Turldsh War might not have occurred. In its absence, Germany 
had been compelled to fall back upon Russia ; but that makeshift had 
now failed. Of the immediate future Bismarck drew a lurid forecast. 
“ Russia is preparing to attack Austria; the peace of the world will be 
threatened ; it is in the nature of things that it will not be a localised 
war ; it will be a great and general war. Peace is necessary to Germany ; 
no country more desires or requires peace. To secure it, he proposes 
an alliance beUveen Germany, Austria and Great Britain^.” It was 
suggested that, wliile under tlie arrangement proposed Germany 
would enjoy security against any war of aggression aimed against her, 
Great Britain would receive support for her policy and interests in the 
Levant and the East generally". / 

WBeaconsfield assured the Envoy that he personally welcomed these 
overtures, and obtained permission to confer Mth the Queen and also 
with the Foreign Secretary/ then abroad. In communicating witli 
both he favoured a sjunpathctic attitude. To Salisbury he said that the 
German alliance would be likely to be popular ; for die country would 
regard it as a natural sequence to the Government’s past attitude of 
suspicion towm-ds Russia as a Power from which menace to the Empire 
was one day to be feared. Queen was not indisposed to respond 
to Bismarck’s advances, provided there were no alienation of France; 
But Salisbur)' was sceptical and suspected that Bismarck wished to 
mse Great Britain as a merely temporary' convenience /On Beacons- 
ficld’s suggeslioi' 4 -jt was arranged that the Foreign Sccretar}* should 

* Ufc of Beacomfield, VI. .}SS, and Life of Salisbury, is. 364-5. 

“ The editors of Die Groise Pulitik tier europmseker. Ka'aneite, 1S71-1914, 
the view that the object of lli-^msjrck'K overtures was only to a-certain svlist the 
attitude of Great Britain «'ould be in the event of Gemutny dedininK to ri'C un- 
rcj.er^Td support to Ruv.ia’fi Eastern policy and losing her frscnd'hip in cons«|aer.re, 
and it is true that Count Miinster’a Insmidions went no further tfian thi». The 
.'^tnba‘;^ador also reports that the ’•uttRcstion of an alliance cante frorti i..<:»rd Beacons* 
ndd. Die Grosse PvUlik, etc. iv. 3 ~* 4 * 
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discuss the question privately with the German Ambassador; and this 
was done at Hatfield on October i5th/a week after the signing of the 
Austro- German Treaty. As a result of a frank exchange of views, 
Salisbur^^ now foraied the conclusion that the urgency of the German 
overtures had diminished since Count Munster had first begun ihcm.^^-^ 
Thereupon, vlie gave an assurance that in the event of a Russian attack , 
on Germany and Austria British goodwill and assistance might be 
relied on, while, as for France, he said that Bismarck might feel sure 
that Great Britain would not allow an attack on Germany through , 
Belgium, and he was also confident that sHe would even be able to re- , 
strain any French Government from joining Russia against Germany h 

No more definite approach to an alliance appears to have been 
made on either side, and it is possible that Bismarck, discouraged by 
the absence of a more cordial response in the first instance, had already 
cooled down on the subject and looked for no practical resuI^/Twclvc 
days after the Hatfield conversation, Count Karolyi, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador, informed Salisbury confidentially of the 
conclusion of the Dual Alliance, but made no allusion to the question 
of Great Britain’s adhesion to it. 

It is quite evident that Beaconsficld experienced a sense of keen 
relief at not haHng been pressed to return a positive answer to 
Bismarck’s offer. For, as he wrote to the Queen (November 5th), 

“it would have been a difficult and even dangerous affair to have 
altogether rejected the contemplated alliance.” In the circumstances, 
his satisfaction at the time that Great Britain was still “as free as 
air, and this, too, without showing any w'ant of sympathy with the 
Austro-German views,” was legitimate^. The Queen’s comment on 
the episode, suggestive of a return of her former statesmanlike grip 
of realities, w^as, “We are^yell out of it.” The words aptl}^ describe ' 
the feeling which muse have come over Bismarck himself, wiien in the 
general election of the folloMng April the British nation pronounced 
• emphatic condemnation upon all “spirited” Foreign Policy and sent 
the Beaconsfield Administration' into retiirement.'SThe Triple Alliance . , 
was completed, Uvo years -later, by the adhesion of Italy (May, 1882).^/ . 


^ Life of Salisbury, n. 367-9. 

- Nevertheless, according to a German diplomatist, who took part in more 
than one later attempt to draw his country and Great Britain closer together. Lord 
Beaconsfield, shortly before the fall of his Ministry, sketched the outlines of an 
Anglo-German alliance for Bismarck’s examination. See Hermann Freiherr von 
Eckardstein, Diplomatische Enthiillungen ztm Ursprtmg des Weltlmeges, p. 13. Cf. 
infra, pp. 276 ff. 
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C. The Execution of the Treaty of Berlm, 1878-1880 

As was to be expected, Turkey was in no hurry to execute the 
Treaty, and, at tlie beginning of September, two montlis after its 
signature, Bismarck, pressed by France, whom lie was desirous of 
conciliating, suggested tlie issue of an Identic Note to tlie Porte on 
the subject. The British Government, while declaring their intention 
to see the Treaty enforced, thought such action premature, and failed 
to make allowance for the Sultan’s difficult position. This was, also, 
the view of other Powers, and Bismarck himself accepted it. When 
nine months had passed and the Porte had still taken no steps to 
draw up the Constitutions required by Article XXIII for Crete and 
other portions of European Turkey, Salisbur)’^ (on August 7di) made 
immediate and strong representations at Constantinople, recognising 
(as he wrote to our Ambassador there) that “tlie Sultan’s inclination 
to come to an agreement and our power of insisting will diminish with 
each succeeding month”; but they had little effect. 

The beneficiary States which were able to rely on tlieir own 
strength speedily made good their treaty rights. Under the Anglb- 
Turldsh Convention, Great Britain occupied Cyprus in July, 1878, 
and placed the island under a High Commissioner, the Turkish tribute 
being fixed at fy2,Soo. Nearly three years later (Fcbruai^S 18S1), 
during negotiations witli Turkey as to the Greek frontier, Mr (after- 
wards Viscount) Goschen, then British Envoy Extraordinary at Con- 
stantinople, proposed that the island should be given back to the Porte 
as a makeweight; but the idea did not spread beyond the inner circle 
of the Cabinet, where it found no favour. 

Austrian troops promptly entered the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina (July 29th), heralded by a proclamation stating that they 
did so “ for the better preservation of order and tranquillity.” hloham- 
madan risings at once followed, and a large army had to be employed 
in their suppression. The military occupation of the sandjak of Novt- 
Bazar was effected in September of the foil owing year. 'Furkey retained 
all other jurisdiction, administrative, judicial and financial; and, on 
the whole, this experiment in dual control, on a small scale, worked 
smoothly and efficiently, the only disturbing influence being the 
Greater Servian agitation encouraged from the outside. 

Tiic spring of 1879 had arrived before practical progress was made 
in fixing the frontier between Bulgaria and liastern Roumelia, and 
the Uussi.an Government was anxious that the tad: shouh! be corn- 
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pleted before the time came for the withdrawal of the Tsar’s troops. 
Major-General Hamley was the British Commissioner, and his In- 
structions were to secure for Turkey such a frontier as she would be 
able to defend, fortify, and garrison. Before the frontier was settled, 
there were frequent bickerings between the Commissioners on both 
sides; and in January, 1879, Gortchakoff, in an arrogant despatch, 
charged the British Government with deliberately impeding progress. 
Salisbury had no difficulty in proving that the delay in question was due 
to the action of the Russian agents, who had assured the inhabitants 
of Eastern Roumelia that the arrangements made by the Treaty of 
Berlin were merely temporary, and that the province would after all 
be joined to Bulgaria. A friendly understanding, taking the form of 
reciprocal pledges to enforce the Treaty provisions without fear or 
favour, facilitated the remainder of the frontier negotiations; and, 
early in June, the British Commissioner was able to report to Lord 
Salisbury that the result of liis efforts had been “ as advantageous to 
the defence of Turkey as could be desired.” 

For a time, Russian influence was supreme in the principality. 
The first ruler, Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a dashing young 
Prussian officer who had fought in the late War, was a nephew of 
Tsar Alexander II. Russian Ministers were imposed on him, and 
Russian officers were freely seconded to his army. Before long, 
however, the Bulgarians began to question the advantage of being 
emancipated from one Power in order to be yoked to another; and, in 
1883, the Prince rid himself of his foreign advisers, though Russian 
intrigue continued active in the country. 

Although for a time defeated, the cause of Bulgarian Union was 
kept alive by agitation both in the principality and in the severed 
province. The movement was, also, encouraged by much petty tyranny 
and chicanerie on the part of the Suzerain Power and its agents, and 
by resentment at the Porte’s jealous and short-sighted policy in 
keeping Bulgarians out of the Roumelian administrative service. When 
the Liberal party came to power in Great Britain in the spring of 
1880, the cause of Union received new stimulus, and on May 31st 
Sir William White, our Diplomatic Agent at Bucharest, warned Lord 
Granville that active measures might be expected at any time. The 
plan matured only five years later. On September i8th, 1885, the 
Turkish Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia was deposed by a 
band of military officers and despatched to Constantinople, and the 
Union of the province with Bulgaria under Prince Alexander was 
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proclaimed. With great lack of discretion, the Prince accepted the 
proffered extension of his rule without consulting Turkey, his Suzerain, 
Russia, his Protector, or the Signatory Powers collectively. The Sultan 
protested and made defensive preparations, but did nothing further. 
What was more surprising was the attitude of tlie two Powers which 
had so bitterly wrangled over the question of a Greater Bulgaria in 
1878. While Lord Salisbury (now Foreign Secretar}’ in his own first 
Government), so soon as he had ascertained that the Po^vers were not 
conjointly disposed to reestablish the Treaty status by force, decided 
to support the Union, Russia refused to assent to an arrangement 
wliich she had vainly endeavoured to carry out seven years before. 

Though so far bloodless, tlie coup cTitat occasioned violent re- 
percussions throughout the Balkan peninsula. Greece and Servia at 
once demanded territorial compensation at the expense of Turkey) 
and the Cretans again proclaimed Union with the Hellenic kingdom. 
King Milan of Servia (who had assumed the royal status in March, 
1882) rashly declared war against his neighbour; but within a week 
(November i4th-20th) his kingdom lay prostrate at Bulgaria’s feet. 
Only Austria’s inter%'ention prevented the Bulgarians from making 
a triumphant entry into Belgrade. The Treaty of Bucharest (March 
3rd, 1886) restored the status quo. A little later, the Personal Union 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia was recognised by the Powers, the 
Sultan appointing Prince Alexander Governor-General of the de- 
tached province. Greece was prevented from attacking Turkey by 
the stern action of the Powers, France alone standing aloof. It was 
by the firm attitude adopted first by Lord Salisbury and later, on his 
relinquishment in 1886 of the Foreign Office, by the Harl of Rosebeiy, 
that the restless little State was held in check. When the Government 


of M.Delyanni refused to comply with the demand for disarmament, 
a blockade of the Greek coasts was instituted by five of the Powers, 
France abstaining. Delyanni’s resignation cased tlie .situation, and 
by the capitulation of Tricoupis, his successor, the blockade was 
raised and peace was preserved (June 6th, 1S86). 

No sooner had Prince Alexander of Bulgaria’s new status been 


confirmed by the Powers than he laid down, not unwillingly, a .some- 
what thorny Crown (September 7th, 1886). His succe.ssor was Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxc-Coburg-Gotlia, who was elected by the Grant! 
Sobr.inje on Jtdy yih, 18S7, though without receiving recognition by 
the Powers until Fclmtarv, 1,896. 


While the early readjustment'? under the Treaty of Berlin «cre 
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in progress, a Liberal Government came into power in England 
(April, 1880), animated by a stronger desire to see the provisions of 
the Treaty put into force. Lord Granville returned to his old post 
at the Foreign OfRce. He was not a man of rapid decisions; but he 
was conscious of the responsibility of his party and the country to the 
populations wliich had been freed from Turkish rule, and determined 
that the Porte should honour its many pledges. Its inertia was, 
however, still blocking the way, wherever the apathy or indecision 
of the Powers allowed it, and the suspicion was widespread that the 
British Government and their Representative in Constantinople were 
no longer favourable to the exercise of pressure. 

Sir A. H. Layard’s past attitude was inconsistent with zealous 
acceptance of the ideas represented by the new Ministry. Once 
before, in a critical time. Great Britain had spoken to Turkey with 
two voices, and the result had been disastrous. He was, therefore, 
given leave of absence until another Embassy could be found for 
him, and Goschen was sent to Constantinople as Special Ambassador 
and Plenipotentiary, with a view to the adjustment of the Greek and 
Montenegrin frontier questions and the securing of better conditions 
for Armenia, 

The Greeks had wished to begin the retracing of their northern 
frontier almost before the signatures to the Treaty were dry, and had 
to be reminded that, as the arrangement proposed was dependent on 
moral suasion, the first step must be to come to an amicable under- 
standing with the Porte. A long time was spent in futile negotiations, 
Turkey objecting that, while she had originally been asked to give 
Greece an inch, she was now called upon for an ell: the promise of 
■ a frontier rectification had become a demand for a province. Here- 
upon, France, who had played a very insignificant part in the Berlin 
Congress and the events which led up to it, seldom exposing herself 
to odium from any side and never to the remotest possibility of 
danger, posed for a time as the champion of the rights of the Hellenic 
race. But no sooner had it become plain that zealous support of the 
Greek claims would bring her into antagonism with Turkey, than 
she fell back into her old passive attitude. At that time, France was 
preparing to seize Tunis, and this fact, known only to herself, indis- 
posed her to ruffle the Porte unnecessarily. In March, 1880, since 
no progress had been made, Salisbury proposed the appointment of 
an international commission for investigating the question on the 
spot and making definite recommendations to tlie Powers. A change 
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if Government having occurred immediately afterwards, Granville 
uggested, instead, a conference in Berlin; and to this the Porte agreed. 

When the recommendations of the Conference were communi- 
lated to the disputant States (July 15th), Turkey declined to accept 
hem, and the deadlock continued. Invited by Granville to advise on 
urtlicr action, Bismarck suggested that the Plenipotentiaries should 
icgotiate with tlic Porte in Constantinople as to a fresh frontier 
n Thessaly, but substituting Crete for the portions of Epirus con- 
litionally awarded by the 'I’rcaty of Berlin, so as to avoid trouble 
\ith the Albanian h'lussulmans there. The Plcnipolcnttarics met 
m Februaiyf 20th, 1881, Goschen t.aking a leading part as British 
Representative. In a Collective Note addressed to the Greek Govern- 
ment on April 7th, the Powers assigned to Greece Thessaly and the 
district of Artis in Epirus, but made no mention of Crete. This 
arrangement gave Greece something less than the Berlin decision, and, 
as it left out of account a considerable Hellenic population in Epirus, 
it created no enthusiasm; but the Greek Government agreed to accept 
it, as did the Porte, and, with the signing of the Turco-Grcck Con- 
vention of May 24th, a stormy dispute was for a time disposed of. 

To the new Liberal Government fell likewise the initiative in the 
settlement of the Montenegrin frontier difficulty. In conformity with 
Article XXXII of the Treaty, Montenegro duly withdrew her troops 
from Dulcigno, and she was able to take peaceable possession of the 
territory assigned to her on the Herzegovina frontier; but not so in 
the case of that granted to her in compensation at the expense of 
Albania. A stalwart but lawdess people, w’ho feared ci\dlisation far 
more than oppression, since against the latter they had ahvays been 
able to defend tliemselves, the Albanians objected to the seizure of 
any of their lands, murdering the Sultan’s first Envoy and refusing 
to obey the second ; and fighting between tlicm and tlie Montenegrins 
followed. The Powers suggested the cession of a different district, and 
the Porte agreed; but no sooner had the Turldsh troops been with- 
drawn from it than the Albanians took possession, and there was reason 
to believe that they did so as part of a pre-arranged plot. Flereupon, 
the Ambassadors’ Conference held in Berlin in June, 18S0, recom- 
mended that Montenegro should receive back Dulcigno Avith the sea- 
board as far as the Bojana. However, Turkey objected, and encouraged 
the Albanians to revolt; and, in consequence, the British Government 
in September proposed the somewhat stale, but usually effectual, 
device of a naval demonstration, in support of a Montenegrin advance 
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to the port by land. This time, the threat failed to move the Sultan, 
and it was only when the alternative occupation of the prosperous 
port of Smyrna, uith the sequestration of- its. customs revenue, was 
proposed, and the case became one of losing both daughter and ducats, 
that he yielded. It was not difficult to eject the Albanian garrison from 
Dulcigno, when its presence was no longer desired; and Montenegro 
entered into possession peaceabl}^ on November 27th, the Allied fleets 
withdrawing several daj^s later. 

Little was done under tlie provisions of the Treaty of Berlin which 
called for the introduction of administrative reforms. In October, 
1878, indeed, Crete received a Constitution, knowm as the Pact of 
Halepa; but, after an insurrectional:}^ outbreak in the following year, 
the Sultan repealed it, and placed the island under a Mussulman 
Governor- General ; so that for another decade Turldsh rule continued 
as before. The Armenians fared even worse. Article LXI of the 
Treaty required the prompt introduction by the Porte of reforms in 
the provinces inhabited by them. Sir A. H. Layard did his best to 
persuade the Porte to fulfil its obligation, but without success; and, 
on June iith, 1880, the PoAvers sensed on it an Identic Note calling 
attention to the deplorable condition of the provinces and demanding 
tlie execution of the Treaty provisions. An evasive reply was returned 
to this letter on July 5th, and, as nothing was done, a Collective Note 
was addressed to the procrastinating Government on September 7th, 
repeating the demand for action in more peremptory terms — ^but still 
without result. The zeal of the Powers in the cause of oppressed nation- 
alities had now begun to cool down; and the later history of these 
unhappy outcasts of Christendom was darkened by periodical out- 
rages and massacres in which Turk and Kurd surpassed their worst 
records of savagery. 

The fate of the Macedonians, who w^ere thrust back under Turkish 
rule owing to the defeat of Russia’s plan of a Greater Bulgaria, was in its 
way equally deplorable. Though notexpressly mentioned in the Treaty, 
Macedonia was intended to benefit by the general stipulation on the 
subjectofadministrativereformscontainedin Article XXIII. The pur- 
pose of this Article was not fulfilled, and the province became the cock- 
pit of Balkan strife. All the adjacent States — Servia, Bulgaria, Greece — 
were intent upon expansion, and, inasmuch as Macedonia was the 
natural outlet for their ambitions , its frontiers were periodically raided by 
its neighbours. Turkey seemed to humour each of the rivals in turn, yet 
succeeded in retaining undivided possession of the contested territoiy. 
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V. The Reorganisation of Egypt: the Dual Control, • 

1875-1880 

Since the Great Powers confirmed Mehemet Ali in the hereditary 
Governor-Generalship — the title Khedive was not regularised till 1866 
— ^Egypt had enjoyed an increasing measure of independence, though 
the Sultan’s suzerainty remained unimpaired and was jealously re- 
asserted in successive firmans. British influence vied v/ith French in 
the Viceroy’s counsels, yet, faithful to the tradition which Palmerston 
had done so much to strengthen, without any attempt at aggression or 
needless interference. Not wishing to enter Egypt herself, and de- 
termined to bar entrance to any other Power, it was Great Britain’s 
policy to maintain the Sultan’s rights and to strengthen his Viceroy’s 
position. Recognition of the fact that the nearest highroad to India 
lay through Egypt became, with the construction of the Suez Canal, 
the primary consideration of British statesmen; yet, neither before 
nor after the accomplishment of that undertaking, did concern for 
British interests exclude genuine solicitude for the country’s pros- 
perity and better government. 

If, at any time, the voice of Great Britain can be said to have been 
clearly predominant at Cairo, it was in the middle of the century, 
under Said Pasha. That farsighted ruler died in January, 1863, giving 
place to Ismail, whose career of reckless extravagance proved his own 
and his country’s undoing. Said Pasha had left a public debt heavy 
in proportion to the national resources ; for, while borrowing freely 
he had made insufficient provision for meeting the exorbitant charges 
of his foreign creditors. Whatever folly was to be laid to his account 
in this respect was, however, surpassed by the wastrel Ismail, whose 
master-passions were self-indulgence and prodigality. Inheriting a 
debt of three and a quarter million sterling, he succeeded in increasing 
it step by step, until it amounted to fifteen pounds a head in a popula- 
tion composed in the main of small and impecunious peasants and 
oppressed labourers. 

Ismail was a man of considerable parts, with bold ideas and not 
unwholesome ambitions. From the first, he showed great eagerness 
to enlarge his rights and jurisdictions as tributary ruler, and, by 
means of his success in ingratiating himself with the Sultan, he 
usually obtained what he wanted. From each visit to Constantinople 
he returned with a new firman maldng some addition to his preroga- 
tives, though inevitably also to the tribute payable to the Suzerain. 
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These larger powers, which a careful ruler might have exercised with 
great public advantage, were not an unmixed good for the country ; 
for the more independent Ismail became, the more he indulged in 
rash expenditure and the deeper he sank in debt. Much of his ex- 
penditure was, of course, incurred on account of public works of 
greater or less value; but, whether the money was intended to meet 
public or private objects, it was invariably spent wastefully. 

There was neitlier limit nor intelligence in his borrowing. He 
took money wherever it was to be had, and, with oriental largeness 
of spirit, never haggled about the rate of interest, with the result that 
harpies robbed him right and left. French financial groups in par- 
ticular were ever ready to supply the spendthrift with funds. In 1868 
the Socidte Geiidrah pour le ddvcloppemeut du Commerce ei de V Industrie 
lent him nearly twelve millions sterling. Two years later, the Banque 
Franco-Egyptienne advanced seven millions on the security of the 
family estates of the Khedive — the so-called Daira loan. In that 
year, even the Sultan, tliough never notable' as a purist in money 
matters, deemed it expedient to protest to the Powers against the 
conclusion of any financial arrangements at variance with the condi- 
tions laid down in his firmans or prejudicial to the country’s revenues. 
When Ismail’s credit was gone, he resorted to other means of raising 
money. Treasury hons were issued at various times, on which 10, 12, 
even 15 per cent, interest was paid. In 1871, the Monkabalah Law 
was passed, under which persons subject to assessment for property 
tax could, by making six annual payments in advance, obtain relief 
in perpetuity from one-half of this tax. This discreditable device 
brought the Khedive five million pounds; but it was a bad bargain 
for his Treasury. When, by firmans of 1872, he obtained the power 
to contract loans on his own account, the last check upon his rake’s 
progress disappeared. Thus it came about that, by 1876, Ismail had 
increased the public debt to over ninety million pounds, of which 
amount only a small fraction represented works of permanent public 
utility^. Every year of his reign, he had added to the debt a pound a 
head for every inhabitant of his impoverished country, the taxation 
of which had, in the meantime, increased by one-half. 


It was directly owing to Ismail’s monetary embarrassments that 

^ Lord Milner estimates the proportion at one-tenth at the most. See England 
in Egypt, p. 229, 
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]Great Britain at this time acquired in Egypt a commercial interest 
^.carrying important political implications. Among the Khedive’s few 
valuable assets were his shares in the Suez Canal Company. In 
the middle of November, 1875, it was reported to Lord Derby, the 
Foreign Secretary, that Ismail had to raise by the end of the month 
a sum of between three and four million pounds, so as to meet the 
interest due on the public debt, and that, in his straits, he was 
negotiating with a French financial group for the sale of these shares. 
Negotiations had, in fact, been opened with two such groups, not as 
yet for the sale of the shares outright, but for their mortgage, and, 
several days earlier, tlie Khedive had made a conditional offer to one 
of them, which retained the option until the 19th. That the transaction 
had not alread}^ been completed was due in part to the action of the 
rival group, at the head of -which was F. de Lesseps, who was urging 
his Government to acquire the shares and so bring the Canal en- 
tirely into French hands, but also to tlie Khedive’s hesitancy before 
taking a decision of which he was only now coming to understand 
the political significance. De Freycinet has recorded that Ismail 
actually offered the shares to the French Government through the 
Societi Ginirale at the price of 100 million francs, but that, though the 
Due Decazes, then Foreign Minister, favoured purchase, the Cabinet 
wavered and disagreed^. 

Equal indecision was shown by Lord Derby and the Foreign 
Office — by the latter not for the first or the last time in matters of 
the kind 2. For, five years earlier (December, 1870) the same proposal 
had been made to Lord Granville when Foreign Secretary, on the 
initiative of the Kdiedive, who ad-vised Great Britain, as contributing 
nearly four-fifths of the Canal traffic, to acquire the entire enterprise, 
in the interest both of British commerce and of the waterway it- 
self, which was then in an unsatisfactory position. At that time, de 
Lesseps himself was understood to be willing to sell out. The Foreign 
Office, however, decided to “give no opinion on the matter,” and a 
fair chance of acquiring at a bargain price control of a great but 
undeveloped undertaking was allowed to pass by. For in that year the 
gross receipts of the Canal only amounted to a quarter of a million 
pounds, and the number of ships which paid dues was under 500. 

^ C. de Freycinet, ha Question d’j^gypte, p. 151. 

“It will be remembered how, nearly thirty years later, the Foreign Office similarly 
refused the opportunity of joining in the Bagdad Railway scheme on a copartnership 
basis, with the result that the scheme passed into hands which ultimately grew 
unfriendly, and the enterprise consequently became an international danger. 
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The same unbusinesslike attitude was, hereupon, once more 
shown. The idea of purchasing tlie shares appears for a time to have 
actually shocked the Foreign Secretary and his advisers. Lord Derby 
heartily disliked it, and hoped that it would not be necessary : all he 
cared for was that the Khedive should by some means be prevented 
from wthdravdng from the Company, where his influence was a 
useful check upon the arbitrary ways of de Lesseps^. While, however, 
Lord Derby remained obstructive, the Prime-Minister, with a keener 
appreciation both of the commercial and the political possibilities of 
tlie transaction, was eager for purchase, and he soon took the matter 
into his own hands. Nevertheless, he had to overcome strong opposi- 
tion in the Cabinet before he gained his way (November 17th) and 
obtained carte blanche to see the business through. Already, the 
Khedive had promised to give the British Government an option, 
should he decide to sell; and, on the 23rd, to the chagrin of the 
French groups, the shares were purchased by the Cabinet for four 
million pounds, Disraeli obtaining the money from the Rothschild 
firm. Two days later, the contract was signed, and on tlie following 
day the shares were deposited in the British Consulate at Cairo®. 
Before the year was out, the Khedive wished to sell to so good a 
customer his contingent interest in tlie profits of the Canal ; but the 
offer was declined. 

sCredit for the Suez Canal shares transaction has been variously 
claimed and assigned. There can be little doubt that Lord Derby 
received information that the shares were on the market from 
Frederick Greenwood, a public-spirited London journalist, though 
his service in the matter was officially ignored. For the actual purchase, 
the praise was wholly due to the Prime-Minister. His biographer 
suggests that Disraeli, owing to his relations with the Rothscliilds, 
had probably heard independently that the shares might be in the 
market, and even that he had for some time been watching for an 
opportunity to buy®. There was later some criticism of his action in 
allowing these private bankers to make a substantial profit out of 

“ I sincerely hope we may not be driven to the expedient. The acquisition . 
would be a bad one financially, and the affair might involve us in disagreeable 1/ 
correspondence both with France and the Porte.” Letter to Lord Lyons, November 
19th, 1875 {Lord Newton, Lord Lyons; a Record of British Diplomacy, il. 87).^ 

^ The number of shares mentioned in the contract of purchase was 177,642; 
but later the actual number in the Khedive’s possession was ascertained to be 1040 
less, and the purchase money was reduced proportionately, viz. from £4,000,000 
to jG3>976,58o, equal to about £22. los. per share of a nominal value of £16. 

® See Life of Beaconsfield, v. 439, 440. 
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the transaction, instead of arranging that the Bank of England should 
provide the money until the House of Commons had passed the 
necessary vote; and the 2^ per cent., yielding the sum of ^^100,000, 
which the bankers charged for a very short accommodation, “a good 
deal startled” the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury^. What 
was, however, altogether creditable — and to a later generation, less 
squeamish in such matters of public duty, incredible — ^was the fact 
that no one in the secret used his knowledge for personal gain. 

At that time, commerce, finance and statecraft had hardly begun 
to think in millions with the facility which came later, and the trans- 
action created everywhere a considerable sensation. At home, the 
purchase was unquestionably popular, and in the House of Commons 
Gladstone vainly endeavoured to whip up serious opposition to it. 
\A.broad, except in France, where there was much resentment, the 
bold coup was/ similarly applauded.\The King of the Belgians (Leo- 
pold H) professed to regSFHHt as “the. greatest .event of modern 
pplities.”/ Queen Victoria rejoiced because “it was a blow at Bis-^| 
marck”; but a blow which France shared with him fell lightly on ? 
that statesman, who warmly congratulated the British Government 
on having done “the.right thing at the right moment,” and professed 
to regard the purchase as a new guarantee of European Peace. Just 
^ before, Bismarck had told the British Ambassador in Berlin that 
\ England might have Egypt itself if she liked; Germany would not 
'• object”. 

\An immediate consequence of the transaction was the appointment 
of three British Directors to the Canal Company’s Board; subse- 
quentty, one-third of its membership was assigned to this country. 
Political effects followed. Before long, Great Britain clearly took the 
'lead in Egypt, and in 1882 French influence experienced its Quebec 
\ at Alexandria./ 

The earliest indication that the British Government now regarded 
Egyptian questions from a new angle of vision was shown by the 
despatch to Cairo of Stephen Cave, an expert of authority, for 
the purpose of investigating the character and proportions of the 
financial incubus which lay on the countr3^ A vague intimation tliat 
some large plan was forming in Disraeli’s mind, and also of the 
manner in which he hoped to carr}”^ it out, is contained in a letter 
written to Lord Derby apropos of the Cave Mission. “We want a 

* Sir Stafford Northcotc to Disraeli, December 24U1, 1875. Life of Bcacoinfteldy 
V. .j4i. ■ Lord Odo Russell to Lord Derby, November iith, iSyS- 
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calm, conciliatory spirit to deal wth Egypt,” he wrote, “ not to oppose 
their first impressions and suggestions, but to correct and change 
them in due time”'\(November 26th, 1875). Cave visited Egypt 
towards the end of the year, and reported in the following March. 
He found that, what with the heavy indebtedness and the Monkabalah 
Law, the state of the national finances w'as critical, yet that, given 
certain reforms and alleviations of interest, the position w'as not hope- 
less./TIie principal remedies proposed by him w'ere the unification 
of the debt, the limitation of the budget to a maximum figure, the 
assignment of one-half of the revenue to the senicc of the debt, and 
the institution of an office of financial control. 

\Jn wew' of the Cave Mission, the Due Ddcazes, not quite certain 
of liis ground, and anxious lest his country’s influence should be 
diminished, urged on Lord Derby the importance of a close under- 
standing between the French and British Governments, and suggested 
as an earnest of cooperation the creation of a joint commission for 
the control of Egyptian finance, to be exercised by the two countries, 
with or without Italy. In reply, the Foreign Secretary, wiio dreaded 
the thought of interv'ention anjwvhere — so much so that Lord Salis- 
burj' said that he w^ould have shrunk from annexing the Isle of Man — 
offered a general opposition to any measure that would entail “inter- 
ference with the independence of Egypt,” and added that the British 
Government “could not view^ with indifference any attempt to gain 
administrative control over Eg)'pt by another Powder.”/ 

^hen, in April, the Khedive raised a signal of financial distressy 
His owm and his country’s credit being pledged up to the hilt, so 
thatv^orrowing w'as now no longer possible, Ismail decided to resort 
to the last device of the insolvent gambler, and suspended payment 
of his debt^^'as his Suzerain, the Sultan, had done six months before. 
On April 8th a Decree w^as published prolonging for three months 
the Treasury Bills falling due in that month and May. NJDeeply con- 
cerned for the interests of the bondholders, and apprehensive lest 
a policy of more definite repudiation should follow, France pressed 
Great Britain more urgently than before to join her in asserting com- 
plete control over Egyptian finance. Yielding to the same pressure, 
the Khedive, by a Decree of May 2nd (probably drawn up in Paris), 
instituted the Caiss e de , la.Dette puhliqiie. Four of the Great Powers 
were invited to nominate Commissioners, -viz. Great Britain, France, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy/^ and the last three exercised the option 
in favour of M. de Bligni^res, Baron von Kremer, and M. Baravelli, 
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respectively. The British Foreign Office delayed action until the 
following year, when Sir Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer) was 
appointed. 

^he Caisse proved merely a half-way house to the more direct 
and rigorous form of control upon which the French Government 
had set its mind, and, following on an Anglo-French Financial Mission 
consisting of Mr Goschen and M. Joubert, a Commission of Control 
was instituted by Khedivial Decree of November 1 8th/ Of this Com- 
mission deLesseps was ^President; Sir C. Rivers Wilson, a British 
Treasury Official, was Vice-president and Controller of State revenues, 
while de Blignieres was Controller of Treasury accounts and disburse- 
ments. The other members were Sir EvelynBaring, Baron vonKremer, 
M. Baravelli, and Riaz Pasha. \JVhen, at the end of 1877, the country 
seemed on the threshold of bankruptcy and the spectre of repudiation 
again alarmed the bondholders, the British and French Governments 
carried their demand for a full and searching enquiry into the entire 
financial situation by Commission, and free from restriction or reserve 
of any kind. / 

^he Commission was duly appointed (March, 1878) and its result 
was a bold scheme of financial and political reforms./The financial 
measures recommended for the Khedive’s spontaneous and prompt 
acceptance included the restitution to the State of the Daira lands, 
which had been bought with public money, the employment of their 
revenues in the liquidation of the outstanding debt, and the suspension 
of the Dual Control. Equally important were the political reforms; 
for the Commission proposed to introduce the principle of Ministerial 
responsibility, and to give to Egypt a Constitutional status and, in a 
modified form, representative government. Less from conviction than 
under compulsion, Njhe Khedive accepted the recommendations with- 
out demur. The enlightened influence of Nubar Pasha weighed heavily 
on the side of reform. While hostile to the principle of international 
interference in administration, even to the extent of the Anglo-French 
Financial Control, and eager that Egypt should govern herself alone, 
Nubar recognised the need for temporary outside assistance, and, as 
a measure of necessity, he particularly favoured the appointment of 
an Englishman as Minister of Finance./His unreserved approval of 
the Commission’s recommendations did much to convince the Khedive 
of the uselessness of any further dallying with half-measures. 

By Decree of August 29th, the now Constitutional ruler charged 
Nubar with the formation of a Cabinet, which he described as “/e 
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point dc depart d'nn changcment radical de systhnc^ In this Cabinet, 
tlie portfolio of Finance was offered to Sir Rivers Wilson and that 
of Public Works to de Bligniercs: all the other Ministers were 
natives. The immediate business of the new Administration was to 
carr}' out the reform scheme. It was the wish of Lord Salisbur}^ who 
had succeeded Lord Derby as Foreign Secretary in March, that the 
functionsof the Control established in November, 1876, should be sus- 
pended solongas England and France were represented in the Cabinet, 
but should be revived in case cither of them should be dismissed with- 
out prior agreement Mth liis Government; and to this France agreed. 

In the political reforms, a piece of machincr)' excellent in design 
and material had been created; but how would it work? Lord 
Salisbur}^ was concerned not to lessen native responsibility, for which 
he regarded European cooperation as no adequate substitute. Hence, 
he reminded the Khedive that, though he had surrendered his personal 
power and a Constitutional regime had been introduced, his responsi- 
bility continued as before, and warned him that the new system would 
be made or marred by his personal bearing towards it. Instead of 
taking this admonition to heart, Ismail began a course of intrigue 
against his ovm Ministers, even using for his purposes the disaffected 
elements in the Army. After five months, he took the first step towards 
throwing off the irksome Constitutional fetters by dismissing Nubar 
(Februar)^ 2nd, 1879). Had he dared, he would have rid himself of 
all his European advisers at the same time and returned at once to 
the comfortable old despotism. 

Faced by the threatened collapse of their laborious handiwork, 
the Powers through their mandataries, the British and French Govern- 
ments, served on the Khedive an ultimatum in wliich, without de- 
manding the reinstatement of Nubar, they insisted on the conditions 
necessary to ensure the execution of the financial reforms. To this 
end, the two European Ministers were to have an absolute veto upon 
expenditure of all lands. France was still concerned, as ever, for the 
bondholders. Lord SaEsbury heartily disliked this responsibility, 
and, while not indifferent to the interests of creditors, insisted on 
regarding the financial question as a whole^. A compromise was 
agreed to, as a result of which the Khedive’s eldest son, Prince Tewfik, 
was to be the President of a new Ministry, the two Europeans 

^ “It may be quite tolerable and even agreeable to the French Government,” he 
wrote to Lord Lyons (April loth, 1879), “to go into partnership with the bond- 
holders, or rather to act as sheriff’s officers for them. But to us it is a new and very 
embarrassing sensation. Egypt can never prosper so long as some 25 per cent. 

W.&G.III 
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continuing in office. Nevertheless, in April, in another hot fit of revolt, 
Ismail dismissed the Council, including Wilson and de Blignieres, 
and made Cherif Pasha Prime-Minister. The first- act of the incoming 
reactionary Ministers was to reject the European financial scheme 
and to produce one of their own. 

In this situation, the two Governments gave the Khedive to under- 
stand that they intended to adopt just such measures as they might 
deem necessary in order to protect their interests and promote the 
welfare of the people of Egypt. Already, Waddington, the French 
Foreign Minister, was urging upon his British colleague the summary 
removal of a wily and obstinate Viceroy, who would neither reform 
his country’s administration himself nor allow others to do it for him. 
To so strong a measure Lord Salisbury for a time demurred; but, 
in the end, he came round to the French view. In all the Chanceries 
of Europe agreement prevailed that Ismail had wilfully thrown away 
a fair chance of vindicating his position, and that no further indulgence 
of his whims and perversity was admissible.^ Accordingly, after futile 
attempts had been made by the British and French Representatives 
in Cairo to procure his abdication, the Sultan was induced, by strong 
though covert pressure, to decree his deposition. This he did by 
telegraph on June 26th, appointing Tewfik, a better man though a 
weaker, his successor by right of primogeniture^. Great Britain and 
France, thereupon, reestablished the offices of Controllers- General 
without protest. 


of her revenue goes in paying interest on her debt. We have no wish to part company 
with France, still less do we mean that France should acquire in Egypt any special 
ascendancy; but, subject to these two considerations, I should be glad to be free 
of the companionship of the bondholders” (Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, il. I7S)- 
“ In France finance, and even private finance, is politics,” Lord Beaconsfield wrote 
to Lord Salisbury on June 6th, 1879 {Life of Beaconsfield, vi. 444) ; but he, likewise, 
did not want, and he believed the country would not approve, “ a mere bondholders’ 
policy” (June 24th, 1879, ibid. p. 445). 

^ Lord Salisbury’s assurance to Waddington on June 26th, that “the Turkish 
move reported to-day does not proceed in any way from our suggestion,” and that 
all the Government had done was to urge the Sultan not to interfere with what was 
being done in Cairo, is hardly an adequate statement of what actually occurred. 
On June 22nd, the Foreign Office instructed, Sir Henry Layard to “inform the 
Sultan that there are grounds for thinking that some communication from the 
Porte is encouraging the Khedive to resist the advice which has been tendered to 
him by the Western Powers ; that the misdeeds of the Khedive have been the fatal 
impediment to the advance of any money by European capitalists to the Porte, and 
that the Sultan is more interested than anyone else in a speedy and peaceful transfer 
of the Government of Egypt into other hands.” The Sultan had, in fact, telegraphed 
to the Khedive that the question of his abdication was a matter for the Porte, and 
that the Powers had no right to make a proposal to him of a menacing character. 
On the 23 rd, the Sultan was to be told that France and Great Britain had gone too 
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That the deposition of Ismail was a desirable, ‘and in the circum- 
stances unavoidable, act can hardly be doubted. Nevertheless, it con- 
tributed to bring about untoward consequences. The setting-up of a 
new ruler by external influence unquestionably heightened the existing j 


Egyptian resentment against foreigners and strengthened nationalist* 
sentiment; it may even have laid the train which, fired by the rebel! 
leader, Arabi, led to the explosion of 18S1-2./ 

In the following year W’as passed the Law' of Liquidation (July 17th, 
1880), by w'hich Egypt made wiiat is knowm to bankruptcy law' as an 
arrangement with creditors. This implied insolvency; but, instead 
of being declared a defaulter, the debtor was given his discharge on 
pajTnent of a reasonable composition upon his liabilities. The. rate 
of interest on the debt w'as reduced; but, in return, a limit w'as placed 
on national expenditure, with a \icw to ensuring the future punctual 
honouring of the bonds. The laws establishing the Caissc de la Dcttc 
and limiting expenditure became the sheet-anchor of so much sound 
finance as w'as possible in a countrj' w'hich had been so long and so 
pitilessly bled by prodigal rulers and greedy usurers. Both of these 
measures w'ere forced on the Egj'ptian Government from w'ithout, 
and tlie Pow'ers w'hich instituted them claimed the right to enforce 
them, and therewith to direct the entire financial administration. From 
international control of finance to control of domestic and foreign 
policy in general was a logical, and an inevitable, step. 


VI. The British Occupation of Egypt, 1879-1883 

Egyptians in the mass had w'itnessed the abrupt removal of Ismail 
with comparative unconcern: like the rise and fall of the Nile, such 
was the will of Allah, and it was well. Different was the attitude of 
those sections of the population which represented what passed for 
public opinion. These, too, had little reason for lamenting the dis- 
appearance of a Khedive who had imposed upon their country an 
intolerable burden of debt and taxation. Nevertheless, they resented 

far to recede, and that, “if owing to encouragement from Constantinople the 
Khedive resists the will of the Five Powers, it will probably result in Eg^'pt being 
severed from the Turkish empire altogether... . . You should .use all the means of 
influence at your command.” On the 25th, Layard was empowered to ask Whether 
the British Government would be satisfied if the Sultan at once deposed the 
Khedive, withdrew the firman of 1873 altering the Succession, and appointed 
Tewfik; Lord Salisbury replied that it would be necessary to consult France. The 
deposition followed next day. 
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the instrumentality by wliich Ismail had been supplanted, for none 
of them was credulous enough to suppose ^at the Sultan cared so 
much for sound finance and good government in the Khediviate as 
to have deposed Ismail of his own accord. An act in itself defensible 
was viewed with suspicion insomuch as it afforded additional evidence 
of the growing subjection of Egypt and its Government to outside 
dictation. 

'^The influence of the foreign population had long been resented, 
owing to the gross abuses which prevailed under the system of 
Capitulations .(;)^Jn no part of the Ottoman empire had the exercise 
of exterritoriality and the grant of concessions to foreign residents 
been carried so far as it had in Egyptjj where, in 1876, the number of 
settled Europeans was estimated at 100,000. There were no fewer 
than seventeen Consular Tribunals, and in most of them the merest 
travesty of justice was administered.^Europeans were systematically 
acquitted of crimes and offences which there was no difficulty in 
proving, while it was difficult for natives to come by their rights when 
the aggressors were aliens^ Moreover, these exotic jurisdictions had 
gradually been extended in directions never intended originally. 

^part from the often illicit protection given to them by their 
national Courts, foreigners enjoyed other privileges detrimental to 
the interests of the native population; and, in particular, their im- 
munity from certain kinds of taxation was a great grievance^ Many 
foreigners, again, had benefited unduly by commercial privileges freely 
granted by the prodigal ex-Khedive under the pressure of financial 
difficulties, I'egardless of the country’s permanent interests. Some- 
thing had been done by the Powers towards correcting the more 
flagrant abuses incidental to a system of divided jurisdiction by a 
law of February, 1876, creating Mixed Tribunals. Owing to the 
opposition of France, however, the operation of these Courts was 
restricted to civil cases, and within a large sphere of jurisprudence 
there was still one law for the native and another for the foreigner. 
f \A further grievance was the large and increasing number of 
foreigners in the public services,/ from the higher posts in which 
the natives were practically excluded.\In the early ’eighties, on the 
testimony of a French statesman, “all the Government departments 
were run by French agents^.” Egypt, according to this witness, was 
“France’s adopted daughter,” and, like many adopted daughters, she 
was loved chiefly for the sake of her fortune^The most efficient of 
* Deschanel, P,, Gam&eHa (1919), p. 303. 
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alien Governments can never be an altogether satisfactory substitute 
for the least efficient of native Administrations. It may -be true that 
the native ruling class was, in the main, incapable and largely corrupt ; 
but, at least, it was Egyptian and racy of the soil, and, when tried by 
native standards, its incompetence and venality* cannot be said to 
have excited violent disgust. The personal quality of even the im- 
ported officials, however, was very unequal, and many of tliem were 
neither efficient nor upright; while, at the same time, their main- 
tenance proved a hea\'y burden on the Treasury. 

l^his intrusion of so large a foreign community, wliich for the 
most part had settled in Egypt for its own, and not the country’s, good, 
was a source of profound offence to all sections of the native popula- 
tion^ but most of all to the patriotic educated classes, little susceptible 
though they were to the cruder forms of prejudice arul bigotr)’’, and 
altogether free from taint of fanaticism. European statesmen had 
long talked of the possibility of the political internationalisation of 
Egypt. Here Avas an internationalisation of a far more objectionable 
kind progressing by leaps and bounds. 

5 \The Army had grievances of its own, of which low and uncertain 
pay and favouritism were those which rankled deepesty Early in 1879, 
when, in consequence of the large reduction in the native force 
insisted on in the interest of economy, 2500 officers were suddenly 
put on halfpay vitliout receiving the arrears due to them, a military 
riot occurred at Cairo (February i8th). It was directed generally 
against the Government, but particularly against Nubar Pasha and 
Sir Rivers Wilson, both of whom were roughly treated by a large 
body of armed officers, while the rioters took possession of the 
Ministry of Finance as the assumed source and origin of their mis- 
fortune. On that occasion, the Khedive adopted prompt measures 
and, with the help of loyal troops, soon succeeded in quelling the 
riot. Nevertheless, the incident was alarming as a symptom of deep- 
seated unrest; and the British Representative in Cairo, in reporting 
upon it to the Foreign Secretary, spoke of an uneasy feeling of dis- 
content as prevdling among the natives, OAving to their jealousy of 
the large influx of highly-paid European officials. 

The precedent thus established by the soldiery was of evil augury. 
Soon, a more systematic agitation began against foreigners, of the 
kind which has occurred so often among Oriental peoples upon whom 
Western ideas and institutions have been forced prematurely. Secret 
meetings of malcontents were held; rumours of intended pogroms 
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against the Christians became current ; and the leaders of the movement 
were said to be in confidential communication with the direct agents 
of the Khedive. It was a misfortune that, at a time so critical, the 
responsible Government lacked initiative, energy, and resolution. For 
this, the Powers were not free from responsibility. Their repeated 
interferences and invasions of the Khedive’s powers, however excel- 
lent the intentions underlying them,had weakened the Administration, 
which, in proportion as it forfeited public respect and confidence, 
also lost authority and the ability to compel obedience. 

In the Army, in particular, disaffection deepened, for the Khedive 
was able neither to pacify nor suppress the mutineers, who had found 
an able spokesman in Ahmed Arabi, a colonel of Fellah origin^he 
first dangerous mistake was committed by Tewfik, when, early in 
1881, he dismissed the Minister of War at the bidding of the mal- 
content officers. Before the end of the year, the whole Ministry had 
succumbed to the same inffuence; and, in February, 1882, Arabi 
himself became WacMiniste^ In September, the Sultan had wished 
to despatch a force of occupation to his unsettled province, and the 
British Government were willing; but, as France objected, the 
despatch of a Turkish Commissioner was suggested as an alternative. 
With characteristic inconsequence, the Sultan’s Ministers sent two 
Delegates, armed with different Instructions, and each being expected 
to act and report independently of the other. 

The British Government were as firmly opposed to active inter- 
vention as ever, and Lord Granville, the Foreign Secretary, wrote at 
that time that the only event which could justify even a temporary 
departure from this reserve would be “the existence of anarchy or 
some attack on the Canal.” Influences, however, were at work, which 
were soon to force his hands. In France, Gambetta took office in 
November at the head of a Ministry most of whose members were 
but understudies of himself, who with the Presidency of the Council 
combined the control of Foreign Affairs. Jules Ferry, his predecessor, 
had leaned towards Germany more than the French nation approved. 
Gambetta came in as a strong advocate of a close understanding with 
both Great Britain and Russia. It was not that he loved either country 
— as to Russia he had declared only three years before that an alliance 
with an absolutist Tsardom was “unthinkable” — but he saw in such 
a double understanding the only safeguard against the Bismarckian 
policy of coalitions. “Let us keep the alliance with those two Powers 
as a reserve for the future,” he had, just before he took office, said to 
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de Freycinet; ^‘leaning on London and St Petersburg, we shall be 
invincible.’^ He was not less desirous than Ferry had been to cooperate 
with Great Britain in Eg}'pt; but the cooperation favoured by him 
was to consist of active measures which should exclude the possibility 
of participation in it by any other Power, since he held that in such 
a relationship not more than two were good company. Thiers had 
warned him on one occasion: “Whatever you do, never let go of 
Egypt”; and Gambetta held on so long as he was able^. Convinced 
tliat inter\^ention would become incwtablc, he was also prepared to 
find an opportunity for it./ 

The calculating spirit and quickwittedness of French diplomacy 
were well shown in the steps taken by Gambetta to achieve this end. 
He was shrewd enough to sec the advantage of assuming the lead, and 
this Lord Gramdlle made easy for him. Before he had been a month 
in office (December 14th), he suggested, through Lord Lyons, that 
the moment was opportune for an intimate understanding between 
the two Powers, and suggested a frank exchange of views on the 
subject. For, while it was obviously their interest to give Tewfik all 
practicable support, the eventuality of the breakdown of his Govern- 
ment had to be reckoned with. Granville was, at first, umrilling to bind 
himself to hypothetical proceedings, and accordingly fell back upon the 
well-lcnovTi diplomatic formula “liberty of action.” Undiscouraged, 
Gambetta returned to the charge, and this time his impetuous will 
overcame opposition. As a result of conversations in the last week of 
the month, the terms of a Joint Note to tlieKEei^e , .whose autliority 
was jjeco rning-o min oush’^ feebler, were agreed upon },and the Note was 
communicated on January 8th/^It assured him that the two Powers 
would support him in his endeavours to cope with the difficulties of his 
situation, and invited him, in somewhat didactic terms, to draw from 
the assurance confidence and strength/ 

Whether thejpint Note was called for or not by the circumstances 
of the moment, from the standpoint of Great Britain it was very 
untimely; for her partner had quite recently outraged nationalist 
feeling by wanton aggression in another part of the Ottoman empire. 
Sfntended to encourage Tewfik and exert a salutary influence on public 
opinion, it actually intensified the anti-foreign movement, since, by 
seeming to suggest more active interference, it confirmed the appre- 
hensions of thoughtful Egyptians that their country was about to 
share the experience of Tunis./ Granville made a strong point of 

^ Deschanel, P., Gambetta, p. 304, 
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the fact that he had not committed his Government to any definite 
measures, or to any measures at all. This restricted view of the 
significance of the Note was not accepted by Gambetta, who took 
its meaning to be that whither France went Great Britain would be 
prepared to follow. Reduced to the lowest terms, the Note was a 
pledge of conditional joint intervention. 

About this time, Bismarck, in response to the cooler temper of 
the French Cabinet since the fall of Jules Ferry, showed again special 
concern to strengthen friendly relations with the British Government, 
and with this idea in %dew he sent his son, Count Herbert, on a special 
Mission to London. He seems to have thought that the Foreign Office 
was only half-informed of the guiding lines of German foreign policy, 
and to have attributed the responsibility for this state of things partly 
to the British Embassy in Berlin and, in a greater degree, to the 
German Embassy in London. Odo Russell had, certainly, shown a 
disposition, on occasion, to accept the conversational confidences and 
conscious indiscretions of the magnetic Chancellor as serious indica- 
tions of policy, and to report them as such to the Foreign Secretary. 
Yet the fact remained that the two Governments seemed never to 
come nearer to a permanent understanding. Granville welcomed 
the overtures, and the assurance, which followed, of Bismarck’s wish 
to give cordial support to British policy in Egypt made his path for 
a time easier. Replpng, at the end of the month, to suggestions from 
Gambetta that the two Powers should assert Dual Control in a more 
definite fashion, he now stated the British position in language which 
admitted of no misinterpretation. “The British Government,” he’ 
said, “had no ambitious designs in Egypt for itself, and would objecf 
to an exclusive influence being seized by any other Power.” 

Gambetta had fired his last shot. On February ist the impetuous 
tribune fell, and in de Freycinet he was succeeded by a Foreign 
Minister.in greater sympathy with the official British attitude. Up to 
this point, that attitude had been one of abstention from intervention 
except on the clearest proof of necessity, in which event there was. 
to be collective action by the Powers, including Turkey. Herein, 
Granville was in complete accord with the Head of the Government. 
Five years earlier Gladstone had warned the nation in prophetic 
words against the danger of setting foot in the Khediviate, predicting 
that such action would lead the country step by step forward until 
it found itself saddled with the responsibility, not only of Egypt, but 
,of a great North and Central African empire. 
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For three montlis longer, the struggle bet\veen the Khedive and 
the military junta continued without apparent change in the situa- 
tion. Towards the end of May, 1882, British and French squadrons 
were despatched to Alexandria for the protection of the foreign 
population, of which a steady exodus had already begun. It was 
known, however, that while the French Government were professing 
loyalty to Great Britain, their agent in Cairo, de Bligni^res, was con- 
sorting vith the militar}' conspirators and the anti-British party, and 
endeavouring to create faith in France as the country’s one and only 
true friend. In that montli, de Freycinet himself urged the deposition 
of Tewfik in favour of Halim Pasha, his uncle, of whose goodwill 
France had previously made sure.> Now, insurrection raised its head 
again, and Arabi, who had been removed from the Ministry, was re- 
instated in deference to military pressure/Early in the following June, 
the Porte sent DeiAdsh Pasha to Egypt to confer with the Khedive and 
liis advisers and to take stock of the situation generally. A little later, 
the two Powers proposed that a Conference of Ambassadors should 
be held in Constantinople, taking as the basis of its deliberations the 
maintenance of the rights of the Sultan and the Khedive, the observ- 
ance of international engagements and the arrangements existing 
under them, whether Mth Great Britain and France alone or with 
all the Powers, the preser\'ation of the liberties secured by the firmans 
of the Sultan, and the prudent development of Egyptian institutions. 
The other Powers agreed; but the Porte demanded a postponement 
of the proposals until it should have tried to settle the country in its 
own way. It was ominous that, at tliis time, batteries were being 
constructed at Alexandria in proximity to the anchorage of the 
British and French squadrons. Required to discontinue this work, 
Arabi, now to all intents a military dictator, refused. 

It was now too late to check by commissioners and conferences 
the mischief which had so long been brewingN^he threatened storm 
broke with startling suddenness on June i ith, when revolution flamed 
up in Alexandria, taking the form of the massacre of sixty Europeans 
and an orgy of looting, before the rioters were suppressed by the 
Khedive’s troops./ 

The Constantinople Conference opened on June 23rd, by which 
time it was known that the Dervish Mission had proved a total failure ; 
for the Egyptian Ministry was in Arabi’s power and the Khedive’s 
orders were only executed with his assent and cooperation. On that 
day, the Sultan made, through Reschid Pasha, his Private Secretary, 
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a remarkable communication to Lord Dufferin (who had been trans- 
ferred to Constantinople from Petrograd in the previous year). Sus- 
picious of Great Britain’s movements, he put to him the pointed 
questions: “What are the intentions of England in regard to the 
present? What are the views entertained by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to Egypt as regards the future?” Lord Dufferin 
gave the assurance that his Government had but one desire, which 
was “the preservation in their full integrity of the Sultan’s sovereign 
rights, as defined by the firmans and the maintenance of the order of 
things established under them.” Great Britain’s direct interests in 
the country, he said, were the freedom of the Suez Canal and an 
administration so satisfactory as to preclude any foreign Power from 
finding an excuse for intervention. 

Encouraged by these assurances, Reschid Pasha now asserted that 
the Sultan was ready and willing to come to an understanding with 
Great Britain to the exclusion of France, “which he hated”; and he 
offered to hand over to the former “ the exclusive control and adminis- 
tration of the whole of Egypt, reserving to himself only those modified - 
rights of sovereignty which he now possesses.” Lord Dufferin replied 
that “if the Sultan were to hand over Egypt to Great Britain in fee 
simple with the approbation of all Europe, he doubted whether the 
British Government would accept such a burden of responsibility^- 
Gladstone and Granville took it upon themselves to refuse the Sultan s 
; tempting offer, to the disappointment of the Queen^. 

The Conference accepted the proposal of the British Ambassador 
that the pacification of the country should be entrusted to the Sultan s 
troops, subject to strict limitations in regard to their employment and 
the duration of their stay. The Sultan was willing to send troops, but 
not to bind himself by conditions in doing so ; and, as he refused to 
give way on that point, the Conference dragged on for many days 
without positive result. In the meantime, the condition of the country 
grew steadily worse, with the result that the British Government 
were brought daily nearer to the contingency of active intervention. 
Gladstone and Granville were convinced of its necessity, and the rest 
of the Cabinet now came round to it, with the single exception of 
Mr Bright, who resigned office. 

\As the insurrectionaries in Alexandria had continued tlieir de- 
fensive works with a view to commanding the harbour, the British 

^ Despatch of June 23rd, 1882. 

' Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, III. 80. 
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Admiral on July 3rd received orders to fire on and destroy the forts 
and batteries/unless operations were discontinued after due warning. 
vThough invited to join in this action, the French and Italian Govern- 
ments declined*i(On the i ith, British vessels bombarded and destroyed 
the fortsyand on the following day native troops fired the town, and 
departed, leaving the mob to pillage it, whereupon a British force 
was landed to restore order. So^soon as the bombardment began the 
French fleet steamed away in virtuous disgust. Yet another chance 
remained for France to reconsider her attitude, and carry out her own 
policy of joint action, when, on July 15th, the British Government in- 
wted her, Mth the other Powers, to cooperate in measures for ensuring 
the safety of the Suez Canal/ DeJFr^cinct \y as willin g, and his pre- 
decessor eagerly pushed him on. When, on the i8th, the Government 
asked the Chamber for a credit of eight million francs, (^nbetta 
lent his fen’^ent support to the miotion. 

i 'y'Let not France be shorn of her heritage,” he pleaded; “it is not for 
;the sake of Eg^^ptian nationality or the Eg}'ptian national party that we 
•ought to go to Eg}fpt; it is for the sake of the French nation. What I dread 
■ more than anything is that you may hand over to England, for good and 
all, territories, rivers, and rights of way where your title to live and to 
trade is no less valid than hers.” / 

The belief had, however, at this time gained possession of the 
French people that Bismarck was engaged in a plot for dragging it 
into a morass of foreign complications, and, though this apprehension 
did not prevent France from embarking on the Indo-Chinese and 
Madagascar enterprises, it now kept her out of Egypt.v^he Senate 
voted almost unanimously the money needed for the protection of 
the Suez Canal ; but in the Chamber the Government obtained only 
seventy-five votes, and de Freycinet resigned (July 30th).y^ 

xThus it was that France, who had been the first to promise the 
Khedive help in time of need, and had so long tried to drive Great 
Britain into active intervention, left her ally to carry out alone the 
onerous task of pacification.^ Granville’s judgment upon the episode 
and its issue was warranted: “We have done the right thing; we 
have shown our readiness to admit others, and we have not the in- 
convenience of a partner^.” Just before this, Gladstone told the 
House of Commons: “We should not fully discharge our duty if we 
did not endeavour to convert the present interior state of Egypt from 


^ Letter to Sir A. Paget, July 28th, 1882. 
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anarchy and confusion to peace and order. We shall look, during 
the time that remains to us, to the cooperation of the Powers of 
civilised Europe, if it be in any case open to us. But if every chance 
of obtaining cooperation is exhausted the work will be undertaken 
by the single power of England” (July 22nd). Here was resolute 
language, of a kind understood and beloved of Englishmen, and 
the House readily voted the money needed for the equipment of an 
expeditionary force. 

By this time, the Sultan had tardily signified his willingness to 
enter the Constantinople Conference, and was also willing to send 
troops to his disturbed province, subject to the stipulation that, 
simultaneously with their landing, the British force should withdraw. 
Granville declined to comply with this demand, but remained still 
prepared to welcome Turkish military cooperation on the conditions 
already laid down, including the issue of a proclamation disowning 
Arabi as a rebel and supporting Tewfik’s Administration. Aproclama- 
* tion to that effect was issued, and the proposal to despatch Turkish 
troops went as far as the drafting of a convention ; but prevarication 
and equivocation on the part of the Porte led to further delay. The 
Constantinople Conference had broken up on August 14th, and, when, 
a month later, a British expeditionary force, preparations for which 
had been in progress for some weeks, was landed at Alexandria under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, the Convention still remained unsigned^. 

During the night of September I2th-i3th, Wolseley, his plans 
having been worked out to the smallest detail as to both time and place, 
led his force of 13,000 men on the famous march, silent as the stars 
which were his guide, to Tel-el-Kebir.'v^here, at dawn, he attacked 
and decimated the rebel army^he remnant dispersing, glad to return to 
their neglected farms and homesteads. '^rabi saved himself by flight. 
With the surrender of 1 1,000 native troops near Cairo and the occupa- 
tion of the capital by British cavalry the insurrection was at an end^ 
Now the need and justification for Turldsh intervention existed no 
longer. The Sultan might have finally rolled up the map of Egypt 

^ The contention advanced by some admirers of Lord Dufferin, in proof of 
his sagacity, that he delayed the progress of the negotiations with the Porte of set 
purpose, until he could be assured that they would lead to no result, is hardly 
complimentary to that statesman, whose sagacity rests on better evidence. Lord 
Dufferin resented this suggestion. He wrote to the Foreign Secretary at the time: 
“From first to last we have acted in perfect sincerity and good faith.” He had 
attained the result which he personally deemed most desirable, but, as he said, 
“without resorting to a single dubious act or expression.” There the matter may 
be left. 
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on the morrow of Tel-el-Kebir; for Turkish rule in that country had 
from that date ceased for ever. 

■yThe Arabi rebellion has been judged in various ways, and its 
leader has been the object both of unfair condemnation and of 
indiscriminate apolog}^ Though of humble origin, Arabi was a man of 
considerable natural capacity. That he was, also, according to his 
lights, a patriot, as many a rebel has been before him, cannot be 
doubted. To suppose that the revolt which owed so much to his 
leadership was merely a sordid military conspiracy would be to be- 
little both its character and its proportions. The initial military emeutc 
itself had been directed, not against the British, French, Greeks or 
any Christian foreigners, but against the Turks and the preference 
shown to officers of the Sultan in the Egyptian army, coupled with 
the perennial abuses of oriental military systems, poor pay, rare 
reckonings, and hea\7 arrears. Wliile, however, the mutiny of the 
soldiery limited the character of the movement at the outset, this was 
but a single, and ultimately became the least significant, phase of a 
genuine national outburst of discontent. 

In its larger aspects, the episode undoubtedly focussed a long- 
maturing resentment against the inordinate growth of foreign domina- 
tion and the continual outside interference with native institutions, 
traditions and customs, which were converting the dependence of Egypt 
upon Turkey into a still more hateful subjection to Western intruders. 
Viewed as the expression of nationalist sentiments and aspirations, 
the revolt was as legitimate and unassailable in purpose as it was crude 
and indefensible in form. As, however, the movement broadened and 
thus came to draw more and more of its strength from appeals to 
prejudice and passion, the good elements were overwhelmed by the 
dubious and the bad ; every manifestation of foreign influence passed 
under the same unsparing condemnation simply because it was foreign ; 
and, finally, whatever stimulus to success was needed, beyond the 
forces of interested motive, political discontent, and nationalistjealousy, 
was supplied by religious fanaticism^. 

So it came to pass that the Arabi rising in the end represented the 
composite antagonism of the Egyptian people against extraneous in- 
fluences of every kind which were pressing upon their country and 

In a despatch to the Foreign Secretary of June 19th, 1882, Lord Dufferin 
wrote of Arabi, that “ from being the mere chief of a military faction he had acquired 
not only in Egypt but in the estimation of the Mussulman world of Constantinople 
and elsewhere the character and position of a champion of the rights of Islam against 
the aggression of the infidel Western Powers.” 
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maldng of it something they did not wish it to be. Before that point 
had been reached, however, the movement had passed beyond Arabi’s 
control; he no longer led, but was carried on by it; and the view is 
tenable that the directions into which it was ultimately diverted were 
not of his designing. 

Arabi and his fellow-conspirators were duly tried by an Egyptian 
tribunal, the prosecuting counsel being French and the counsel for 
the accused English; and the trial lasted through October and 
November. There was no wish that Arabi should suffer Oriental 
justice, and, the charge against him being reduced to one of rebellion, 
he followed the advice given to him and pleaded guilty. The death 
penalty was pronounced, but only formally; for it was immediately 
afterwards commuted to exile with degradation from military ranlc. 
No less satisfaction was felt in England than in Egypt at finding the 
I ladage that “those who make revolutions d demi dig their own graves ” 
t’for once falsified. 

The eye of the Sultan was unceasingly turned towards the 
Egyptian vineyard, which British energy was steadily making more 
fruitful; for to the Turk sovereignty has ever meant tribute. In the 
midst of an unforeseen conjunction of difficulties, the Porte pressed 
the British Government to fix a definite day for the evacuation of the 
country. To enter into any undertaking of the kind was obviously 
impracticable ; yet, in spite of the possible developments of a constantly 
changing situation, the hope and intention of the B ritish G overnment, 
both in 1882 and for many years, .was(a speedy withdrawal, subject 
only to the fulfilment of a given purpose. This was simply to “secure 
that the order of things to be established shall be of a satisfactory 
character and possess the elements of stability and permanence^.”- 
Whatever may have been the wishes of irresponsible politicians, pre- 
pared to appropriate territory an3r(vhere, and if against the will of 
the Powers so much the more readily, it is not true, as some French 
writers maintain, that Great Britain contemplated annexation from 
the beginning, as France did when she entered Syria in 1860^. 

In a situation which called for caution rather than great daring, 
for patience rather than hustling activity, and above all for an in- 
domitable faith in the capacity of crooked things to work straight, 

^ Circular letter of Lord Granville to the Great Powers, January ist, 1883. 

- Thus C. de Freycinet, speaking of England’s position in Egypt in 1882, 
writes: “A partir de ce moment elle ne pense plus a V evacuation; elle oublie qu'il y ^ 
uve Europe. Elle escompte Vavenir, comme si I’avenir tout entier ltd appartcnait. 
La question d'Sgypte (1905), p. 326. 
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the peculiar temperament and gifts of Lord Granville at that time 
found appropriate scope. It was clearly impossible to allow France 
any opportunity of reentering Egj^pt by the door which she had first 
herself closed behind her in May, and then deliberately locked in July. 
Accordingly, a necessary^ safeguard was the cessation of tlie existing 
divided jurisdiction. In a despatch to the Powers of January 3rd, 1883, 
which may be regarded as the basis and justification of all further 
development of British policy in Eg}'pt, Lord Granville laid down the 
objects which his Government intended to pursue in undertaking 
more direct responsibility for the country’s welfare. He referred, in 
particular, to the need for reforms relating to taxation, justice, and 
local and national government, and foreshadowed the abolition of the 
Dual Control of Finance in favour of the appointment of a single 
European adviser. Sir A. Colvin, the British Controller at that time, 
hereupon resigned, and the IGiedive abolished the two officers by 
decree, Granville, certainly, carried concession far by inviting France 
to nominate the new adviser; but, since she declined, Cohan was 
appointed. The French Government duly protested, and resumed 
“ liberty of action.”\^he sensitive pride of France had been wounded.;t 
Having renounced the relationship towards Great Britain of a partner,^- 
she assumed the role of sheer obstructions For twenty years, she did;| 
little more in Egypt than block her rival’s way and impede progress ? 
in every direction. 

Lord Dufferin had been sent from Constantinople to Cairo at the 
end of 1882, commissioned to carry out the needed reforms. Two 
months later (February, 1883), he issued a monumental report on 
Egyptian reorganisation, a document of statesmanlike grasp as well as 
literary charm. Its keynote was “ the metamorphic spirit of the age.” 
This spirit, it said, had reached and influenced the Egyptians, even 
of the strata to which the oppressed fellah belonged, “nor, like his 
own Memnon, has he remained irresponsive to the beams of the new 
dawn.” Lord Dufferin believed that the Egyptians were capable of 
self-government, and, convinced that “the valley of the Nile could 
not be administered with any prospect of success from London,” 
drew the logical conclusion that it must be governed in Cairo by the 
Egyptians themselves, under just so much guidance as might be un- 
avoidable. He, therefore, urged the creation, “ within prudent limits,” 
of representative institutions, from communal bodies upwards, in 
sympathy with “those instincts of patriotism and freedom which it 
has been our boast to foster in every country where we have set our 
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foot.” The British Government, only too glad to do something positive 
towards meeting nationalist aspirations and conciliating Liberal opinion 
at home, approved of the recommendations, and they were promul- 
gated in an Organic Decree of the following May, in which month 
Lord Dufferin returned to Constantinople. 

So rapid was the transformation of the government of the country 
under the Occupation that, by the time of Lord Dufferin’s departure, 
its status had become in effect, though not in form, a British pro- 
tectorate. The Khedive and his Ministers were allowed to preserve 
the outward show of independence; yet already they were little more 
than marionettes, playing to strings that were not always even in- 
visible. From Constantinople no interference was permitted, and, 
when the Sultan forbade the Khedive to make changes in the Adminis- 
tration without his consent, his Viceroy had to plead that he was no 
longer his own master. “ Le veritable Khedive de V^gypte,'’ he said, 

‘ ‘ o' est Lord Dufferin. C’est de ltd qu'emanent tons les ordres, et le Khedive 
rCen est que Vinstrument de transmission^ Sir Evelyn Baring was now 
appointed British Agent and Consul-General, and he settled down in 
Cairo to the work of his life in September, 1883. 

VII. The Rebellion in the Soudan and the Gordon Mission, 

1883-1885. 

In January, 1883, there were discussions between the British 
military authorities and the Khedive’s advisers regarding the possibility 
of a reduction, which Lord Dufferin had recommended, of the army 
of occupation. Any such pleasant hope was frustrated by a new out- 
break of rebellion, this time in the Soudan provinces of theKhediviate. 
The Soudan had never been held by Egypt on a very secure tenure. 
Such sovereignty as had been exercised there dated from the time 
of Mehemet Ali ; but from the first it had been illusory and precarious. 
In that region, vast and vague, the rulers of Egypt had for a century 
been conquering, yet had never wholly conquered. Under Ismail, 
however, the Suakin and Massowah districts were formally assigned 
to Egypt by the Sultan, who confirmed the Khedive as their hereditary 
ruler. In 1870, Sir Samuel Baker, who had already done valuable 
work of exploration in Central Africa, annexed to Egypt the Equatorial 
provinces, suppressing the slave-trade and opening up the Great Lakes 
to navigation. In 1874 he was succeeded as Governor-General by 
General Charles Gordon, who did much for the settlement of the 
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Soudan and the consolidation of Egypt’s empire on the Upper Nile. 
He waged drastic war upon the slave-trade and rooted out the nefarious 
traffic within the territories under his rule; and then, in 1879, the 
3’'ear of Ismail’s deposition, he resigned. 

Roughly, the area of the Soudan nominally held by Egypt in 1883 
extended 1650 miles from north to south (.Assouan to the Equator), 
and from 1200 to 1400 miles from east to west (Massowah to the 
western limit of the Darfur province). It was a hopelessly impoverished 
country', in which pashas oppressed, tax-gatherers plundered, and the 
soldier}' were prone to violence; discontent and disaficction being 
widespread in consequence. All the conditions existing there were 
singularly favourable to the success of any leader who might prove 
able to focus the resentments and vague asj'>irations of a wild and 
fanatical population; and such a leader appeared in the person of a 
Mahdi, or Messenger of God.\rhis remarkable man, the Sheik 
Mohammad Ahmed of Dongola, after he had lived for a time as a 
recluse upon an island in the Nile, waiting for his call, made himself 
known in the late summer of 1881, claiming to be a Saviour foretold 
of the Prophets and commissioned to emancipate the faithful from 
alien rule and win the heathen world for Islam. The religious appeal 
of the Mahdi, enforced as it was by rude eloquence and her}' fanaticism, 
produced a pow'erful elTcct upon the ignorant tribesmeny From the 
first, the crusade w'as taken up with great enthusiasm, and for the 
next two years its progress was unbroken. Such resistance as the 
Eg}'ptian garrisons in the disturbed area offered w'as feeble and half- 
hearted, and the Mahdi’s victories swelled his hosts until there seemed 
a fear that Eg}q:)t itself W’ould be overwhelmed. 

In the spring of 1883, General Hicks, an English officer on the 
staff of the Eg}'ptian Army, wiio had .been appointed its Commander- 
in-Chief, undertook, with the approval of the Khedive and his advisers, 
to equip and lead an expedition for the reconquest of the revolted 
region. The idea w'as discouraged, though not forbidden, by the 
British Government, who believed that their responsibility in the 
matter might be met by simply holding aloof from what, they were 
convinced, was an impolitic and dangerous enterprise. Hicks had a 
good friend at Cairo in Lord Dufferin, who, nevertheless, urged him 
not to push his operations beyond the western bank of tlie White Nile, 
and to be satisfied with the reconquest of the province of Senaar, 
Although unquestionably acting in accordance with the washes of 
the Khedive and the Egyptian Government, Hicks received very 
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inadequate support from either in the necessary preparations^. When 
the expedition was already on its way, in the middle of April, Hicks 
had to complain to the Minister of War that he lacked both men and 
food, that the pay was in arrear, and that his river-boats were too few, 
out of repair, and without fuel. From modest beginnings his plans 
expanded. Having driven the rebels from Senaar, he determined to 
push on to Kordofan. Minor successes still encouraged him unduly, 
and, late in May, he reported to Lord Dufferin from Khartoum his 
belief that faith in the Mahdi was rapidly decreasing. Py August, 
matters were badly amiss with the expedition; men, moral, money, 
transport — everything that was essential was lacking. Early in Sep- 
tember, Hicks and his army of 10,000 nondescript troops, ill-fed, 
ill-found, ill-disciplined and ill-paid, quitted Khartoum, and on the 
24th the Nile, for a westward march in the direction of Kordofan, 
intending to challenge the Mahdi at El Obeid. Owing to treachery, 
he was led into the desert, and on November 5th,'when but two days’ 
march from his objective, his army was surprised by a strong rebel 
force, and he and all his men perished. 

I ; / In France, the Hicks disaster was ostentatiously welcomed, in the 
\/ ^ope that it would expedite the end of the British occupation Its- 
effect was precisely the reverse. While, on the one hand, it destroyed 
for the time the prestige of the Egyptian Government, discredited 
the native Army, and compromised British authority, it also frustrated 
the hope of reducing the force of occupation and banished to the land 
of dreams the idea of evacuation. For, if the presence of the British 
in Egypt now became more difficult than before, it also became more 
necessary. Moreover, a new danger had appeared in the person of 
Osman Digna, an ex-slavedealer, whom the Mahdi had appointed 
Emir in the Suakin district, and. who had collected a large force with 
which he terrorised the surrounding population. 

Already, the expediency of abandoning the Soudan and concen- 
trating attention upon the defence of a nearer frontier had been urged 
upon the Egyptian Government by the British authorities. It was 
suggested that Kordofan and Darfur, with the region beyond, should 
be regarded as outside the Egyptian pale. To the renunciation of any 
part whatever of the territory the Khedive and his Ministers were 
vehemently opposed ; but, owing to pressure, the decision to abandon 

^ Hicks wrote to Lord Dufferin on his return to Constantinople: “Your de- 
parture from Cairo has been a calamity to me.” 

~ Letter of Lord Lyons to Lord Granville, November 23rd, 1883. 
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the Soudan from tlic latitude of Assouan or Wady Haifa was taken 
at the end of tlie year. 

Lord Granville, at this time, formulated the relations between the 
two Governments in a despatch wlu’ch showed how far Egypt had 
already forfeited independence. 

“In important questions,” he wrote to Sir Evelyn Baring, “where the 
administration and safety of Egypt arc at stake, it is indispensable that 
Her Majesty’s Government should, as long as the provisional occupation 
of the country by English troops continues, he assured that the advice 
which, after full consideration of the views of the Egyptian Government, 
the)’ may feel it their duty to tender to the Khedive, should he followed. 
It should be made clear to the Egyptian Ministers 'and Governors of 
pro\’inccs that the responsibility which for the time rests oir England obliges 
Her Majesty’s Government to insist on the adoption of the policy which 
they recommend, and that it will be ncccssar)- that those Ministers and 
Governors who do not follow this course should cease to hold their ofiices” 
(Januar)^ 4th, 18S4). 

On this Instruction being communicated to him, Chcrif Pasha, who 
had been Prime-Minister since September, 18S2, resigned in protest, 
and Nubar Pasha formed a Ministry pledged to the policy of with- 
drawing from the Soudan. 

An endeavour was made by the British Government in June of 
this year to relieve the financial difiiculties caused in part by the 
rebellion and the Alexandria indemnity claims. A proposal to release, 
for the purposes of the general administration, such part of the revenue 
as was not required for the sendee of the public debt was vigorously 
opposed by France, concerned as ever for the interests of the bond- 
holders, though by way of purchasing her support Lord Granville 
had promised that the British Occupation should cease in 1888 at the 
discretion of the Powers. Two Conferences were in consequence 
needed before an arrangement was arrived at by the London Con- 
vention of March i8th, 1885 ; and then the promise of conditional 
evacuation no longer held good. French writers later admitted the 
shortsightedness of tlieir Government’s attitude^. 

The abandonment of the Soudan implied more than the negative 
decision to leave it alone; for there were Egyptian garrisons there, 

^ "Nous avons eu le tort dc ne pas profiter de cette occasion unique Plutdt que dc 
riduire le reventi de la dette ^gyptienne d’lin denti pour eent, nous avons repoussd le 
rare avantage politique qui nous dtait offert. L’absorbant souci de VintdrSt dcs crdanciers, 
qui nous avail ddja fait commettre tant def antes, nous a fait commettre cette dernidre, 
et nous avons consolidd de nos mains I'ddificc encore chancelant des Anglais dans la 
vallde du Nil," C. de Freycinet, La question d'jSgypte, p. 436. 
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and these could not be left to. their fate. A suggestion made to the 
Government that General Gordon, of earlier Soudan and later 
Chinese fame, might prove helpful in the work of evacuation led to 
overtures being made to him. The Cabinet was divided on the subject, 
the Prime-Minister, Lord Derby, and the Earl of Kimberley being 
at first opposed to the despatch of Gordon, while Lord Granville, 
Lord Northbrook, and the Marquis of Hartington favoured it. The 
decision to engage his services was taken on January i8th, 1884, at 
a meeting attended by Gordon, who appears to have left on the minds 
of Ministers the impression that the danger at Khartoum had been 
exaggerated, and that the withdrawal of the garrisons would not be 
a difficult matter. The Government’s idea was that Gordon’s Mission 
should be one of investigation, leaving them with a free hand as to 
the measures to be adopted on the strength of his report. So ran his 
Instructions of the same day; but there followed the very elastic 
proviso that he was to regard himself as authorised and bound to 
perform “ such other duties as the Egyptian Government may desire to 
entrust to you and as may be communicated to you by Sir E. Baring. 
Inasmuch as the views of the British and the Egyptian Govern- 
ments on the general question of the abandonment of the Soudan 
differed fundamentally, this proviso was, to say the least, hazardous. 

Gordon left London on January i8th, optimistically confident of 
complete success, and convinced that the settlement of the Soudan 
would occupy but a few months at the most — an opinion which no 
one in Cairo shared. At that time, he agreed that the Soudan was for 
Egypt “a useless possession — ever was so and ever will be so,” and 
he understood clearly that its evacuation had been “irrevocably 
decided on,” and that his concern was simply with the garrisons, their 
safety and withdrawal, while the Soudanese in general were to be left 
as “ God has placed them^.” It was ominous, however, that, before 
he reached Cairo, he was speculating upon the division of the region 
into a series of sultanates, just as had been the case before the Egyptian 
conquest, and the union of these in some sort of confederation. 

The supplementary Cairo Instructions went far beyond the British 
Government’s first plan, for they spoke frankly of “establishing 
organised government in the different provinces of the Soudan. 
Gordon was still to be bound to the policy of evacuation ; but he was 
to be free as to the measures which that policy might involve. He 
had already, at his own request, been nominated to his old office of 

■Memorandum on his Mission written by Gordon, January 22nd, 1884. 
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Governor-General of tire Soudan, and, while the appointment gave 
to him a more authoritative status, it is not unlikely that with it he 
became conscious of a greater independence. 

He reached Khartoum without mishap early in Februarj^ by 
wliich time he seemed to have forgotten that he was engaged on a 
Mission defined by written Instnictions; his judgment and move- 
ments became increasingly erratic; he was continually changing his 
mind — and naturally so, since by ignoring his Instnictions he had 
lost his bearings. While in Cairo, he had met Zobcir Pasha, an old 
slave-trader, who had aforetime wielded great authority in the Soudan 
and whose services he wished to secure. He now entertained 
the idea of creating a sort of neutral State or zone between Egypt 
proper and that part of the Soudan to which the Mahdi’s influence 
was to be restricted, and of placing Zobeir in charge of this area as 
Governor, with his seat at Khartoum. Sir Evelyn Baring, General 
Stewart, and Nubar Pasha all favoured the idea; but, on its being 
communicated to the British Cabinet, it met with strong disapproval, 
and, eventually, Zobeir found his way not to Khartoum but, for 
reasons of caution, to Gibraltar. 

By the end of February, Gordon was avowing the policy of 
“smashing the Mahdi” — an operation which he believed w'’ould be 
“comparatively easy,” as it w^as merely a question of more men and 
more money. He even proposed that Egypt should continue to main- 
tain its position as suzerain Power responsible for the government of 
the Soudan and the appointment of the Governor-General andMudirs. 
Already, the British Government, disconcerted by these and other 
suggestions at variance with their plans, had sent emphatic refusals 
to sanction military operations of any kind or to assist Gordon Mth 
troops. Nevertheless, so late as August 23rd, Gordon continued to 
call for the despatch of a British expedition to the Soudan; and one 
of his last messages, addressed both to the Khedive and the British 
Agent, was to the effect that, “if the Sultan would send 20,000 of 
his troops, the Soudan could be handed over to him.” 

In the meantime, the Mahdi was astir and collecting his followers 
for an attack upon the intruder who disputed his authority; and by 
the end of April fears were entertained in Egypt that Khartoum would 
soon be isolated and Gordon’s chances of coming aw^ay would dis- 
appear. Sir Evelyn Baring was already preparing the Home Govern- 
ment for the contingency of a relief expedition. The Cabinet saw no 
reason for alarm, but, in the middle of May, convinced that Gordon 
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was acting no longer as their servant but as his own master, instructed 
him to consider, and if possible adopt, “measures for his own removal 
and that of the Egyptians at Khartoum who have suffered for him 
and served him faithfully, including their wives and children, by 
whatever route he may think best^.” By this time, withdrawal was 
impossible, and soon Khartoum was practically invested. 

For several months, the Cabinet discussed the question of a relief 
expedition without being able to make up its mind, though the section 
represented by Lord Hartington and Lord Northbrook never wavered 
in the opinion that, whether Gordon had acted wilfully or not, the 
Government and the country owed him a responsibility which could 
not be honourably evaded. In July, a half-expedition was decided on. 
A rescue force was to be sent so far as Dongola for a start, on the 
understanding that it would proceed further on the way to Khartoum, 
unless Gordon had succeeded in withdrawing, as Gladstone per- 
sisted in believing that he would. 

Of two routes considered, the desert route from Suakin (which 
was in British occupation) to Berber and the slower Nile route, the 
latter was chosen, though it involved a serious loss of time in prepara- 
tions. Lord Wolseley organised and commanded the expedition, and 
he reached Cairo on September 9th and Wady Haifa on October 5th, 
when the Nile progress and campaign began. It was a great enterprise, 
skilfully planned and doggedly carried through; and the failure to 
achieve the ultimate aim detracts from neither the boldness of its 
conception nor the heroism of the troops. By Christmas, the main 
part of the expedition was at Korti, where the force was divided. Sir 
Herbert Stewart, with one column, marched across the desert in order 
to strike the Nile again at Metemma, while General- Earle continued up 
the river towards Berber, with a -view to its capture. Stewart met with a 
horde of D ervishes on J anuary 17th, and in the ensuing engagement was 
mortally wounded ; but he brought his force to the Nile, where four 
steamers awaited it. Sir Charles Wilson continued the advance by river 
towards Khartoum, learning on the way (January 27th) that the Mahdi 
had entered the city and Gordon had been killed two days before. 

The news of the disaster created intense excitement in England 
and let loose floods of controversy which left permanent traces behind 
them. For his share in the failure of the relief expedition Gladstone 
had to face much blame and recrimination, while colleagues whose 
responsibility was at least equal to his escaped lightly; but, for an 
^ Lord Granville to Sir Evelyn Baring, May 17th, 1884. 
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incriminated Minister, he bore his afflictions very aggressively. In 
later private utterances, he admitted that the despatch of Gordon was 
a great mistake, but a mistake “greatly excusable,” and reproached 
the “hero of heroes” for having claimed the right to turn “upside- 
down and inside-out every idea and intention with which he left 
England” and for which he had obtained the Government’s approval. 
Neither Gladstone nor his Cabinet sympathisers seemed ever to 
grasp fully the fact that for the despatch of Gordon, whether wise or 
not, the country did not blame them ; its blame was concentrated upon 
their failure to stand firmly by the man of their own choice. Nor was 
Lord Granville more convincing in his plea that Gordon’s venture 
was a “forlorn hope,” that against forlorn hopes the gods themselves 
are powerless, hence that in war “there is no obligation in honour 
on the commander of an army to risk lives” in their behalf. The 
obvious answer was that Gordon was not sent on a military but an 
administrative Mission — a Mission which, in Gladstone’s words, was 
one of “peace and liberation” — ^so that appeals to the hazards of 
warfare had no application to his case^. 

^ There was a good deal of futile controversy over the question whether Gordon’s 
work was or was not intended to be limited to reporting. If it was, there existed 
no valid reason for sending him into the centre of Africa at all. With his knowledge 
of the country and people, and the knowledge of the military position which others 
could have given him, he could have reported equally well in Cairo, if not in 
London. If the Government had wanted merely a Report, they should not have 
sent a commander who had been Governor-General of the Soudan, but his orderly, 
who could at least have been relied on to return home with a full note-book. The 
Cabinet adverted, further, to the fact that Gordon had gone beyond the letter of his 
Instructions of January i8th. But those Instructions were intended to be supple- 
mented in Cairo, and were supplemented, and Gordon left London with the 
authority and the injunction to do exactly what the Khedive’s advisers on the spot 
deemed expedient. Certainly, Gordon was a difficult subject to deal with and one 
impossible to keep in his place. He was so familiar with the exercise of authority, 
and had so little respect for the obedience required of and habitual to the con- 
ventional official, that strict fidelity to Instructions of any kind was the one thing 
that should not have been expected of him. He was both too strong and too head- 
strong a man to be bound to the letter of any order. But all this, too, his employers 
knew beforehand. How far he actually deviated from his final orders and how far 
he was justified in so doing are questions open to legitimate difference of opinion ; 
but such questions do not affect the material issue. 

It was Gladstone’s opinion that Gordon never had any reasonable hope of 
setting up a Government in Khartoum, and that he should have withdrawn as soon 
as he recognised the impracticability of his self-imposed task. Undoubtedly, 
Gordon could have extricated his own person from danger with time to spare ; but 
he was concerned for the lives of the garrisons ; and they, at least, had not been sent 
into the interior of the Soudan on a “forlorn hope.” It is true that the garrisons 
were not British ; but a British Government had compelled the adoption of a policy 
which made the attempt at their safe withdrawal a moral duty. It was impossible 
for Great Britain, who had practically superseded the nati%'e Administration of 
Egypt, to pretend that that duty was no concern of hers. 
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Several years later, Gladstone wrote: “In the long and compli- 
cated Egyptian business we were for the most part, as I think, drawn 
on inevitably by a necessity of honour^.” That was unquestionably 
the case with the rescue expedition to Khartoum. But no one blamed 
the Government for having undertaken that gallantyet fruitless exploit. 
The country’s grievance was that the national honour had to wait so 
long for recognition, and that the failure of the Nile enterprise was, 
humanly speaking, a consequence of delay. 

On the receipt of the news of Gordon’s fate the Government, with 
a view to appeasing national feeling, announced that the expedition 
would be resumed in the autumn and would prosecute its task until 
the Mahdi’s power had been broken. Such was their serious intention 
at the time, and preparatory measures were ordered accordingly, in- 
cluding the commencement of a railway from Suakin to Berber. Second 
thoughts, however, suggested a waiting policy, and, when Sir Evelyn 
Baring advised the entire suspension of operations, in view of the 
fact that the main object of the expedition had been defeated, both 
the Government and the country accepted this view. It w^as, there- 
fore, decided to fix the southern administrative limit of the Egyptian 
empire at Wady Haifa, leaving the whole of the Soudan beyond, with 
the exception of the Red Sea littoral, in the possession of the rebels. 
Lord Salisbury, coming into power in June, 1885, although he had 
condemned the policy of evacuation while in Opposition, now warmly 
upheld the decision of the outgoing Ministry. 

In the same year, the Mahdi died and the Khalifa Abdullah-el- 
Taishi succeeded to his authority, though the religious character of 
the Mahdist movement gradually disappeared. The Soudan remained 
in the Khalifa’s hands for ten years, until the activities of a rival Power 
in the basin of the Upper Nile compelled the British Government to 
resort to counter-measures, with a view to reasserting the rights of 
the Khedive. 

^ Letter to Lord Granville, March 12th, 1888. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

February, 1886: Earl of Rosebery. 

August, — : Earl of Iddesleigh. 

January, 1887 : Marquess of Salisbury. 

August, 1892 : Earl of Rosebery. 

March, 1894: Earl of Kimberley. 

June, 1895 : Marquess of Salisbury. 

November, 1900 : Marquess of Lansdowne. 

December, 1905 : Sir Edward Grey, Bart, (afterwards Viscount Grey of Fallodon). 

UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

February, 1886: James (afterwards Viscount) Bryce {Parliamentary). 

August, — : Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart. {Parliamentary). 

April, 1889: Sir Philip W. Currie (afterwards Lord Currie) {Permanent). 

— — : SirThomasH.Sanderson(afterwardsLordSanderson)(.4OTsfflKi)- 
September, 1891 : James William Lowther (afterwards Lord Ullswater) {Parlia- 
mentary). 

August, 1892: Sir Edward Grey (afterwards Viscount Grey of Fallodon) {Par- 
liamentary). 

January, 1894 : Sir Thomas H. Sanderson (afterwards Lord Sanderson) {Assistant), 

— — : Sir H. Percy Anderson {Assistant). 

— — : Hon. Francis L, Bertie (afterwards Viscount Bertie of Thames) 

{Assistant). 

June, 1895 : Right Hon. George N. Curzon (afterwards Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston). 

July, 1896: Hon. Francis PI. (afterwards Sir F. H.) Villiers {Assistant). 

— 1898: Sir Martin Le M. H. Gosselin {Assistant). 

October, — : Right Hon. St John Fremantle Brodrick (afterwards Viscount 
Midleton) {Parliamentary). 

November, 1900 : Viscount Cranborne (afterwards Marquess of Salisbury) {Parlia- 
mentary). 

August, 1902: Francis A. (afterwards Sir F. A.) Campbell {Assistant). 
February, 1903 : Hon. Charles Hardinge (afterwards Lord Hardinge of Penshurst) 
{Assistant). 

October, 1903: Henry Algernon George Earl Percy {Parliamentary). 

May, 1904: Sir Eldon Gorst {Assistant). 

December, 1905 : Lord Edward George Petty Fitzmaurice (afterwards Lord Fitz- 
maurice) {Parliamentary). 

February, 1900: Right Hon. Sir Charles Hardinge (afterwards Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst) {Permanent). 

— 1900: Plon. Sir Eric Barrington {Assistant). 

May, 1907 : Louis (afterwards Sir L.) Mallet {Assistant). 

July, — : Walter L. F. G. (afterwards Sir W.) Langley {Assistant). 



CHAPTER III 


IMPERIAL POLICY IN THE OLD AND THE NEW 
WORLD, 1SS5-1899 

I. Frontikr Disputi^s in Central Asia 

A. The Afghan Boundary* Dclitniiafton, 1884-1895 

T he attempts, made in 1873, to delimit the Afglian Frontier on 
the northern side had resulted in the acceptance of the Oxus as 
indicating broadly the limit of the Ameer’s sphere of influence. In 
the absence of clearly defined boundaries, however, the danger of 
renewed friction increased with every' further Russian advance. Since 
the settlement of Mghanistan in 1881, Abdur Rahman had remained 
faithful to his pledges, and, in order to appease the growing alarm 
entertained in his countiyy theguarantee of aid in repelling unprovoked 
aggression was formally renewed in 1883. For Russia was steadily 
asserting her influence over southern Turkestan, and in the \rinter 
of 1880-1 the Tekc Turkomans had been finally subjugated. There 
was little to be said in favour of the unruly Tartar khanates ; yet, while 
their absorption was a gain for orderly government in that region, 
for Afghanistan it meant the nearer approach of an unwelcome neigh- 
bour. Then, early in 1884, Merv, which had so long and so often been 
declared to lie outside the range of Russia’s interest or desire, was 
occupied, and, in the autumn of that year, Sarakhs, on the Perso- 
Afghan frontier, was also appropriated. 

Lord Granville’s remark to tlie Russian Ambassador in London, 
that the news of the occupation of Merv “had not been received by 
us \vith indifference,” did not improve the situation, nor did the 
transmission to Petrograd of a long historical essay recounting all the 
promises and undertakings which the Russian Government had given 
on the subject since 1873. In view of past occurrences, there was 
much justifiable apprehension as to what would be Russia’s next 
objective ; and some alarmists professed to believe that the fate of 
Herat itself already hung in the balance. More and more, the convic- 
tion took root that there could be no certainty of any check to the 
Russian advance, until it struck against the hard granite of a legal 
compact between civilised Governments which understood that the 
written pledge of the one was the security and defence of the other. 
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In order to bring about such an understanding, however, it was 
necessary to determine exactly where Afghanistan ended and the 
Russian empire, actual or potential, began. The position of Great 
Britain was that she was responsible, whether she wished it or not, 
for the defence of a kingdom whose northern frontier was undefined 
and unknown, and, in any event, was many hundreds of miles distant 
from the confines of India, and whose ruler and people were, to say 
the least, uncertain allies. It was not the least valuable of the services 
of Lord Ripon to India that, convinced of its being high time that 
British responsibilities were accurately defined, and that it was wiser 
to stake the security of the Indian empire upon a formal agreement 
with a European Power than upon an unstable alliance with a despotic 
Oriental ruler, he, in the last year of his viceroyalty, instituted a joint 
British and Russian Boundary Commission with this end in view. 

The completion of the Commission’s work fell within the term 
of his successor. Lord Dufferin, whose appointment to the vice- 
royalty, in the late summer of 1884, was received with universal 
approval. He took over the office towards the end of the year, looking 
forward to a tranquil and uneventful administration and prepared to 
regard such an experience as “the greatest success and triumph” to 
which he could aspire. He went to India as a convinced supporter 
of what was known as “Lord Ripon’s policy.” That policy having 
been deliberately adopted, he was for continuing and “making the 
best of it” ; nor was he convinced that it would not succeed “if but 
given a fair and patient triaP.” He did not believe that Russia enter- 
tained aggressive designs against the Indian empire ; and, though there 
were still about him ageing officials of the alarmist type who were 
honestly convinced that only the appearance of a Muscovite Napoleon 
was needed to precipitate a Central Asian catastrophe, he gave the 
Russians credit for commonsense and, within limits, for good-faith. 
Having, as Ambassador in Petrograd, studied Russia at close quarters, 
he regarded normal standards as applicable to her, and his exceptional 
knowledge of Eastern questions, combined with his wide outlook and 
freedom from narrow prejudices, enabled him to bring to the problems 
confronting him a judgment not only dispassionate but singularly just. 
To him, the weakest points of the “buffer” policy were that the 
frontier for whose integrity we were responsible was too long, distant, 
and vulnerable to admit of any real protection, and that the Afghans 
were so little interested in the outljdng territories that they might not 
* Letter to Lord Randolph Churchill, July 30th, 1885. 
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be A\illing to fight ^^’ith any heart for their retention. Pie, nevertheless, 
cordially favoured the settlement of the Frontier question by means of 
a convention. 

The proceedings of the Boundar}^ Commission began inauspiciously. 
The principal Commissioners, Major-General Sir Peter Lumsden^ for 
Great Britain and General Zelenoi for Russia, were to have been on 
the spot in the late autumn of 1884. Lumsden, with his party, was up 
to time, but only to hear that his Russian colleague was ill and could 
not be expected before Februarj'. Pending the arrival of Zelenoi, a 
strong Russian force had been trying to forestall the issue by pushing 
to the south of Sarakhs and occupying as much of the disputed area 
as possible, while the Afghans had done their best to frustrate this 
design. The Russians were bent on appropriating the fertile Penjdeh 
district, which hitherto had been regarded as lying vithin the Afghan 
sphere, and had given notice that any counterclaim would be con- 
tested. In November, they had advanced close to the town of Penjdeh 
and were in contact with the Afghan outposts. They were also asserting 
a claim to the Zulfikar Pass, which the Indian military authorities had 
likewise determined to retain for Afghanistan. So acute was the situa- 
tion becoming that, early in March (1885), the Queen appealed to the 
Tsar, as in 1875, ^0 personal influence to avert a conflict, and 

the Indian Government received orders from London to have an army 
corps in readiness to occupy and defend Herat, should a rupture ensue. 
A crisis was reached and war threatened when, on March 30th, the 
Russian and Afghan forces came into collision, and the latter were 
driven out of Penjdeh with a loss of 500 lives. Rashness and provoca- 
tion were alleged on both sides, and probably with justice; yet, from 
the first, the Russian military command had shown an overbearing 
spirit, though the Government at Petrograd tried to minimise its 
indiscretions, as due to disregard of orders. 

Happily for the prospects of peace, the Ameer was out of the 
countr}^ at the time, having gone on a visit to the Viceroy to Rawal 
Pindi, in the north of the Punjab. While he remained at that distance, 
and in tranquillising surroundings, it was not difficult for an urbane 
Viceroy to impose upon him restraint in a trying position. Abdur 
Rahman was persuaded not to take the episode tragically, and, on 
Lord Dufferin’s suggestion, he agreed to abandon Penjdeh, on con- 
dition that the Zulfikar Pass remained to Afghanistan. 

The Government at home likewise kept calm throughout the 
^ He was appointed August 2Sth, 1884. 
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crisis. While declaring his determination to “have right done,” and 
seeking a vote of credit as a measure of precaution, Gladstone 
set his face sternly against the party which had again appealed to 
angry passions; and with a reference to arbitration of the question 
of responsibility for the Penjdeh incident — a British proposal which 
Russia accepted unwillingly — the war clouds began to disperse, so 
that by May 2nd the sky was again clear. On Lord Granville’s pro- 
posal, it had been agreed that Penjdeh should be regarded as neutral 
ground, to be occupied by neither side, until an agreement by negotia- 
tion in London should have determined the question of title. A 
general understanding was reached on May 22nd, and the way was 
now open for the arrangement of details on the spot. 

For the anxieties of the British Government at that critical time 
there was compensation in the praiseworthy attitude of the Ameer. 
Not only did Abdur Rahman show a restraint and moderation which 
greatly eased the task of his ally; but, while at Rawal Pindi, he gave, 
both publicly and privately, pledges of good-faith and attachment to 
the British Government and Crown, the sincerity of which admitted 
of no doubt. He , nevertheless , made it clear that the presence of British 
Agents in his kingdom remained undesired by him. Lord Dufferin 
showed all his wonted tact in the handling of the “strange strong 
creature,” as he called his guest the Ameer. By treating him through- 
out the palaver as a royal personage he made the gratified Ameer feel 
like one. Abdur Rahman, as jealous of his position and rights as any of 
his predecessors had been, was superlatively pleased when, just before 
his departure, the Viceroy, with whom was a royal Prince, received the 
Ameer at a special durbar, not as ^protegi but as an ally, with all the 
honour due to an independent Sovereign. Equally gratifying were the 
evidences of loyalty which the Penjdeh episode called forth on every 
hand in India. Native Princes freely volunteered military and financial 
help, and the tone of the Press and public opinion left no doubt that 
the Russian menace had for the time drawn the native races more 
closely together. However little they may at heart have liked British 
rule, they could not deny that it was at least honest and fairly unselfish, 
and they had no wish for a change. 

No sooner had Lord Granville removed the frontier question out 
of the danger zone than the Gladstone Government came to an end ; 
and during the greater part of the subsequent negotiations an untried 
statesman was at the India Office, in the person of Lord Randolph 
Churchill (June, 1885 — ^February, 1886). This was one of Lord Salis- 
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bur5'’s experimental appointments, variously viewed by his own party, 
but amply justified by the event. Wisely preserving silence until he 
had carefully taken his bearings, the new Secretary of State during his 
brief term of office showed a sagacity, a restraint in his decisions, and 
a grasp of affairs for which few people had given him credit. He 
was himself in sympathy vith Lord Lytton’s plan for breaking up 
Afghanistan, and, if he could have followed his personal bent, he would 
probably have been equally prepared to break up Russia’s Asiatic 
empire into the bargain, as the only effective solution of the Central 
Asian problem; but as a statesman he recognised that such ideas 
were not practical politics. It was a fortunate check upon an excess 
of temperament, and upon a disposition to defer unduly to the 
militar}^ view, that on all important questions Lord Randolph never 
failed to seek Lord Salisburj^’s sage counsels. 

Before Lord Salisbury’s short-lived first Administration came to 
an end in November, the Pcnjdeh dispute had been settled on the 
lines already agreed upon (September loth), Penjdeir being assigned 
to Russia and Zulfikar and the Pass to Afghanistan. Then, Glad- 
stone returned to office, but only for a few months ; for in the following 
July he was defeated on the question of Home Rule. Lord Salisbury 
now' formed his second Cabinet, in wiiich he succeeded the Earl of 
Iddesleigh (on his death in January, 1887) at the Foreign Office, 
Viscount Cross holding the Sccretarj'ship for India. The details of the 
frontier delimitation remained still to be decided on the spot, and, 
owing to the difficulties encountered, frequent disagreements and 
consequent interruptions retarded the progress of the work, since 
constant reference, now to London, now to Petrograd, w'as necessary. 
So impossible did an understanding seem to be at one time, that 
the British Representative, Colonel Sir W. Ridgeway, proposed to 
confine the attention of the Commission to the collection of geo- 
graphical and statistical data, leaving the boundary-line to be settled 
by negotiation in Europe, a proposal to which the Russian Govern- 
ment demurred. By the autumn of 1886, the delimitation of the 
Frontier had almost reached the Oxus, and negotiations in situ were 
discontinued, the remainder of the task being left to the home Govern- 
ments. The final Protocol, delimiting the Frontier between the Hari- 
Rud and the Oxus, was signed in July, 1887. Abdur Rahman remained 
constant to his British allies until his death in 1901. 

Several supplementary frontier demarcations were effected during 
the last decade of the century. In particular, the north-eastern frontier 
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of Afghanistan was defined in the Pamirs region by agreement between 
the British and Russian Governments (March nth, 1895), which 
undertook to use their friendly influence with the two Ameers of the 
territories affected. 

Relieved from the menace of a Russian invasion of India, the 
military party, instead of standing at ease and letting well alone, 
turned their attention to forward movements in other directions. The 
Boundary Agreement had settled the limits of Afghanistan to the 
north; now, it was desired to restrict the Ameer’s influence in the 
east by transferring the Border tribes there from his nominal control 
to the real control of the Indian Government. The object was in part 
attained, but at the expense of a series of little frontier Wars which 
for many years exercised a disturbing influence on Indian opinion 
and proved a serious tax upon the country’s resources. A return 
made to the House of Commons in January, 1900, at the instance of 
Mr (now Lord) Morley, of the Wars and military operations on or 
beyond the borders of British India in which the Indian Government 
had been engaged since 1849, enumerated no Wars or expeditions 
during the fifty years following that date, of which 64 took place in 
the twenty years from 1878 to 1898. A frontier War which was de- 
liberately sought by the military party, and caused much difference of 
opinion both in India and at home, was that which led to the annexa- 
tion of Chitral. Relations had been established with Chitral during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton ; but disturbances in the Gilgit district led 
to the withdrawal of the British Agency there in 1880, and it was not 
reestablished until 1889, from which time the Indian Government 
subsidised the ruler of Chitral and supplied him with munitions of 
war on a moderate scale, in view of suspected Russian aggression in 
the Pamirs. Finally, in order to put an end to the repeated attacks 
on Chitral by neighbouring chiefs, and to establish lasting internal 
order in the State itself, the Indian Government first occupied this 
outlying territory in 1895, and then annexed it to the empire. In the 
same year, the boundary of Chitral in- the direction of Afghanistan 
was delimited by an Agreement with the Ameer. Among Indian 
statesmen, and even military strategists, opinion was divided as to 
whether, on the whole, the effect of these frontier wars was so much 
to pacify as to unsettle, since they created among the free tribes a 
constant fear of aggression. 
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B. Ainwxatiov of Upper Bimna, 1878-1886. 

Lord Dufferiii had hoped that tlie most characteristic achievement 
of his \icero)^alt5!- might be tranquillity. The hope was vain, for in 
“the unchanging East” change is ceaseless, and it was the peculiarity 
of India in especial, as he said, that “the bottom was always falling 
out of the bucket.” yBefore the Afghan Boundary Question had been 
settled, trouble arose on another frontier of the Indian empire. Burma, 
l}ing to the east, had never been a good neighbour, and for a long 
time had been a very bad one. Already, there had been two Burmese 
Wars, as a result of which the Kangs of Ava had forfeited to India 
tlieir provinces on the Sea of Bengal, since known as British (Lower) 
Burma. T^Burma might have settled down to friendlier relationships 
had it been left alone. French influence was, however, active in the 
kingdom, and, thus encouraged, its attitude beeame more and more 
one of studied provocation. This had particularly been the case since 
the accession in 1878 of the savage ruler Thebaw, whose short reign 
had proved one of tyrannical misgovemment, violence and cruelty.^ 
He had begun it by the murder of such members of the royal family 
as were displeasing to him, and one of his last acts as King was the 
massacre of several hundred prisoners in Mandalay gaol. Under him, 
neither life nor property was secure, and he seemed to take a particular 
pleasure in overriding the rights of British subjects resident in his 
country.^^o hostile did he become, and so eapricious was his temper, 
that the British Representative in his capital was recalled for safety’s 
sake/and was not replaced. 

s^In the meantime, France steadily followed her policy of “pacific 
penetration,” in the hope that Burma would in due time pass under 
her formal ProtectionMhough her Governments were left in no un- 
certainty whether any attempt to impose French dominion upon States 
lying on the flanks of the Indian empire would be regarded by Great 
Britain as a hostile act. Burma responded readily to the French 
advances. Special Embassies were repeatedly sent to France from 
1872 onward, and in 1874 the French Agent in Mandalay concluded 
with the Burmese Government a Treaty so objectionable that, on the 
request of the British Government, it was not ratified. When one of 
these Missions arrived in Paris in August, 1883, the British Ambas- 
sador on several occasions reminded the French Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain’s special interest in Burma and urged that any agree- 
ment which might be concluded should be restricted to purely 
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commercial questions. Ferry made light of the negotiations which 
were proceeding and gave satisfactory assurances. Nevertheless, the 
innocent negotiations resulted in the ratification of an earlier un- 
completed Treaty which proposed to establish direct diplq|aatic 
relations between the two countries. yChallenged on this point, 
Ferry now admitted that “the Burmese desired to throw themselves 
into the arms of France,” but added that France had no wish to afford 
them this solace, and that nothing in the nature of an alliance, military 
or political, was contemplated. By Conventions in 1883 and 1885, 
however, the Burmese Government conferred special commercial and 
other privileges on French subjects. / 

xin a report presented by him to the Chamber of Deputies ^ 
July, i885j^'on behalf of the Commission to which the latest Treaty 
had been referred, vde Lanessan advocated a bold extension of 
French operations in the Indo-Chinese peninsula. /While speaking 
euphemistically of a “ tentative pacifique” and professing to disown 
political aims, he made it clear that not merely commercial but political 
expansion must be the ultimate objective,\^nd that this expansion 
ought to be at the cost of Burma and Siam, neither of which he could 
regard as a “ regularly organised kingdom.’^ He particularly mentioned 
the Great Lake, with the region adjacent, and the kingdom of Luang 
Prabang, both of which Siam was to be required to “ disgorge”^. 

^These openly avowed aims attracted the attention/ both of the 
India and the Foreign OfRce,(vgnd, on August 28th, Lord Randolph 
Churchill begged Lord Salisbury to warn the French Government 
that the undue pushing of French commercial ambitions in Burma 
would “necessitate such prompt and decided measures as may most 
effectually satisfy the paramount rights of India in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula^ ”J-words indicating that the annexation of the Ava kingdom 
was already thought of.\ Discussing the question in the following 
month with Lord Salisbury, Waddington suggested that negotia- 
tions should be opened vith a view to the division of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula into spheres of influence j^yirhereupon, the counter-proposal 
was made that two Powers should adopt a self-denying ordinance, 

^ De Lanessan subsequently became Governor of French Indo-China; and 
the French treatment of Siam under his influence was, in the words of a British 
Foreign Secretary, “in exact fulfilment of the programme of undisguised aggression 
and encroachment laid do%\'n in his published work on French colonial policy.” 
(Despatch of Lord Rosebery to tire Marquis of Dufferin at Paris, September sth, 
1893.) 

* W. L. S. Churchill, hard Randolph Churchill, i. 522. 
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— for the annexed territory, with its 4,000,000 inhabitants, was larger 
than France — ^made difficult the enforcement of measures of control. 
As the Burmese refused to cooperate in the reorganisation of their 
own country, native troops and police from India, supported by a 
British force, had to undertake the task, and, for two years, a state 
of war continued, with sporadic rebellion either in the interior or on 
the frontiers for the greater part of two decades. 

\The annexation of Upper Burma necessitated various political 
adjustments with China^^nd also with France in relation to her Indo- 
Chinese empire. China claimed ancient, though shadowy, rights of 
suzerainty in respect of the kingdom, as symbolised by the decennial 
Missions which Burma had been wont to send to the Peking Court, 
there to present articles of native produce. These rights had long been 
waived, yet the possibility of their revival at any time existed, with 
the risk, in the absence of a clear understanding beforehand, of dis- 
turbance to the friendly relations with Great Britain. The result of 
an exchange of views in Peking was the conclusion of the Convention 
of July 24th, 1886, by which China, with truly Oriental amplitude of 
phrase, agreed that “in all matters whatsoever appertaining to the 
authority and rule which England is now exercising in Burma, England 
shall be free to do whatever she deems fit and proper ” ; while, on the 
other hand, Great Britain agreed that the decennial Missions should 
continue to be sent by Burma to Peking, according to immemorial 
custom, the members of such Missions to be of Burmese race^. The 
Convention also provided for the demarcation of the frontier between 
China and Burma ; but the arrangements on this head were modified 
by agreements concluded in 1894 and 1897. 

C. Disputes with France concerning Siam, 1889-1904 

VGreat Britain had long taken a friendly interest in Siam, with 
which she had been in treaty relations since 1855. Lying between 
Burma and the Indo-Chinese possessions of France, its preservation 
as a strong independent State had become of paramount importance 
for the Indian empire. In April, 1889, French Government pro- 
posed that the kingdom should be neutralised and its independence 

^ This loosely-drawn Foreign Office Convention states neither where or to 
whom Burma sent these Missions in the past, nor where or to whom they were 
to be sent in the future, leaving it to be assumed that Pelung and the Chinese ruler 
are implied. Further, while the preamble of the Convention speaks in one place 
of “the United Klingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” and in another place of 
“ Great Britain ” only, as tlie Power with which China treated, the succeedingArticles 
speak nowhere of either Great Britain or Ireland, but only of “England.” 
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formally recognised by the two Powers, which should regard it as a 
permanent barrier between the British and the French Asiatic empires. 
To tliat end, a general demarcation of the frontiers between the French 
possessions and Siam and Burma, respectively, was suggested/-\Lord 
Salisbury favoured the idea, but unfortunately failed to take action./ 
\France again raised the question in February, 1892, when she claimed 
influence so far as the Mekong river, in virtue of her Protectorate over 
Annam. To this claim the British Foreign Secretary strongly demurred, 
as being entirely new and without foundation./ 

^efore the next exchange of views, in the following December, 
when Lord Rosebery was at the Foreign Office, the British Govern- 
ment had provisionally agreed with Siam as to the future frontier 
between that country and Burma. f.A feature of the settlement was 
the recognition by Great Britain of Siam’s exclusive jurisdiction over 
Kyaing Chaing, one of the Burmese Shan States, lying on both sides 
of the Mekong, while British influence was held to extend to the river 
at one point only, owing to the acceptance of British protection by 
the State of Kyaing Tong. As part of the same adjustment, Great 
Britain was to cede to China her rights in Kiang Hung, which, 
together withKyaing Chaing, was to form a “buffer” territory between 
Burma and the French possessions. Although France had made the 
first suggestion of an all-round settlement of boundaries, she took 
offence at this agreement on the ground that it had been concluded 
without consultation with her. She, also, advanced the contention 
that Siam had no title to any territory on the left bank of the Mekong, 
and claimed this territory for herself as Suzerain of Annam. This 
claim was soon afterwards supported by a formal charge of aggression 
against Siam, and a demand that the territory occupied by it on the 
Annam side of the river should be abandoned. Rejecting Siam’s 
proposal of arbitration, France, without either warning or offer of 
conditions of peace, occupied a Siamese town on the Mekong, and 
war followed (May, 1893). f 

'^reat Britain could not remain an indifferent observer of a dispute 
affecting the future of a country whose independence was of vital 
importance to India,yand whose trade was for the most part in British 
hands ;\and when, in April, it seemed clear that France intended to 
resort to force, British vessels of war were sent to Bangkok^From the 
first, Siam was involved in a hopeless struggle, and without the moral 
support of the British Government the kingdom might have been 
swept into the Indo-Chinese net in which France had already landed j 
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CocWI^ClliI]a^-AmIml,_Cam]bodia^ndAEQQgki^ As it was, more 
Siamese territory was seized, French gunboats steamed up the 
Mekong, and, in the middle of July, a drastic ultimatum was served 
on the Bangkok Government demanding, among other things, the 
cession of the entire left bank of the river and the payment of three 
million francs by way of compensation for injury done to French 
subjects and property. As these demands were not complied with, a 
blockade of the Siamese coast was declared, and the French commander 
called upon all neutral vessels to leave Bangkok within three days. / 
■^This officer had already shown resentment at the presence of a 
British flotilla, and he expected that it would now duly depart, A 
strong hand at the Foreign Office decided otherwise.^ Lord-Rosebery 
was there for the second time, and was proving himself a power not 
to be trifled with. With a graceful erudition and a happy gift of oratory, 
more common in a pre-Reform than a modern statesman, he combined 
a breadth of political outlook and a warm sympathy with the policy 
of imperial expansion which drew him naturally to Foreign Affairs. 
No Foreign Minister of his day showed greater staunchness and 
tenacity in contending for his country’s just rights ; yet, in negotiation, 
none better understood that genuine success consists in furthering 
the larger interests by the sacrifice of the smaller. \Learning that one 
of the British ships was about to leave Bangkok, Lord Rosebery 
telegraphed the order to remain (July 30th), and informed the French 
Government of what he had done. While holding that the action of 
France had throughout been of an aggressive and provocative cha- 
racter, the Foreign Secretary, nevertheless, did his best to induce 
the Siamese Government to give ail reasonable satisfaction, with the 
result that the ultimatum was accepted in a modified form and the 
blockade was raised by the beginning of August. / 

\By the Treaty of Peace and an accompanying Convention which 
were concluded on October 3rd, 1893, Siam conceded to France 
important rights, and renounced in her favour any claim to territory 
on the left bank of the Mekong and the islands in the river. It was 
due to the moderating pressure firmly exercised by Lord Rosebery/ 
that a far more drastic claim was withdrawn ; for, at one stage of the 
negotiations, France had demanded the cession of territory 100,000 
square miles in extent, equal to nearly one-third of the kingdom, j As 
a result of the settlement, the trans-Mekong Burmese territory of 
Kyaing Chaing remained in British hands.l 

In the adjustment of the other territorial questions to which the 
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Franco-Siamese War gave rise France had to deal with Great Britain, 
and three years passed before an understanding was arrived at.v^he 
French Government clung tenaciously to the claim that all the territory 
lying on the left bank of the Mekong belonged to France, and that 
British influence began only on the west bank of the river. Lord 
Rosebery firmly opposed this ciain^< not only as being inconsistent 
with British rights acquired in virtue of the annexation of Burma, 
through which the Upper Mekong ran, bu^ because its admission 
would have made the Indian and French Indo-Chinese empires 
conterminous, contrary^ to the principles of British policy in Asia/ 
Accordingly, his efforts were in the first instance directed towards 
the creation of an intervening neutral or “buffer” zone^ He was 
prepared to make great sacrifices for the sake of such an arrangement, 
s^hile all that was to have been asked of France in the way of territory 
was a stretch of barren country which she had not long owned and 
had never explorec^,he offered to throw into the neutral zone the 
organised State of Kyaing Chaing, with its capital, whole villages 
of Kyaing Tong, and the control of the Mekong. But, if France did 
not agree, he was determined that Great Britain should keep her 
Mekong possessionsi/and exercise to the full her rights in respect of 
them. xJFrance, however, set up the unreasonable claim that each 
Power should cede an exactly equal amount of territory, irrespective 
of intrinsic or strategic value. Lord Rosebery lost patience over the 
■petty “acre for acre” principle of bargaining, as unworthy of great 
States, l 

Nin the end, an arrangement for the creation of a neutral zone 50 
miles broad was adopted, its limits to be determined by a joint com- 
mission. Even then, France, pursuing her imperialistic designs with 
determined pertinacity, refused to regard the arrangement as final; 
and she gave the British Government no rest until she had gained 
her way. Lord Rosebery resisted to the last; but in 1895 Lord 
Salisbury, in virtue of one of the “graceful concessions” by which 
he from time to time purchased the temporary goodwill of Great 
Britain’s neighbours and rivals, yielded to France all that she demanded 
without equivalent advantage. This was effected by the Declaration 
of January 15th, 1896/icwhich fixed the Mekong as the boundary 
between the British and French possessions from the mouth of the 
Nam Huck northwards so far as the Chinese frontier.' Simultaneously, 
the last remnant of exterritorial rights possessed by Great Britain 
in Tunis was abandoned./ 
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\For Siam, the most important provisions of the agreement were 
those which arbitrarily divided the most valuable part of the country 
into British and French spheres of influence/ In a published despatch, 
Lord Salisbury gave the assurance that the selection of one part of 
Siam for this treatment was not to be regarded as throwing doubt 
upon the title and rights of the Siamese rulers to the remainder of 
their kingdom ; but this disclaimer did not lessen the objection that 
the two Powers had asserted a lien upon so much of Siam as seemed 
to them of value. The only justification advanced on behalf of Great 
Britain for this invasion of the rights of a small nation was contained 
in the plea that the territory in question affected “our interests as a 
commercial nation,” and that it might one day be the site of lines of 
communication which would be of great importance to neighbouring 
portions of the British Empire. 


II. The European Partition of Africa; Heligoland 
AND Madagascar, 1850-1904 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century the exploration 
of Africa reached a heroic climax, and the partition of the Continent 
among the several European claimants seemed to have entered its final 
stage. By the close of the century, the vast expanses of this Continent, 
with the exception of the relatively small area which remained under 
native sovereignty, had passed beneath the jurisdiction of seven States 
(here named in the order of extent of territory) : France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, Portugal, Italy and Spain. 

In wealth of resources and in value for the purpose of colonisation, 
the territory acquired by Great Britain as a result of the final arrange- 
ment was, perhaps, the most important addition ever made to the 
empire. It is difficult in these days of revived imperialism to appreciate 
t; the fact that, two generations ago, the official British attitudeJowards 
■ African . colonisation was one of weariness and positive di sfavou j:. In 
1850, the Privy Council, in approving the annexation of the Orange 
River, did it unwillingly and urged upon the Queen that there should 
be no more appropriations of territory, however small, in South Africa. 
In 1865, a Committee of the House of Commons unanimously affirmed 
that in West Africa, likewise, “all further extension of territory or 
assumption of government, or new treaties offering protection to 
native tribes, would be inexpedient.” When, two years later. Sir 
Philip Wodehouse as Governor of Cape Colony urged the declaration 
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of British sovereignty over the region between that colony and the 
Portuguese colony of Angola, the Colonial Secretary, the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, refused compliance, though some of the 
small islands in the neighbourhood of Angra Pequena were annexed. 
Basutol and was added in 1868 ; but in the same year a petition for the 
annexation of Namaq ua.and Damara Lands, on the south-west coast, 
sent to London by the German Missionary Society which had long 
worked there, was rejected, though the North German Government 
supported it. 

One effect of this marked indisposition in the middle of the century 
to extend British rule in South Africa was that freer scope was offered 
for the roaming instincts of the discontented Dutch settlers at the 
Cape, who trekked northward at that time. Crossing the Orange 
River, they founded the Orange River State and the republic of the 
Transvaal, so introducing a strongly separatist spirit into the life of 
the white population of the south. The first of these Dutch common- 
wealths pursued a career of steady progress ; while the career of the 
second was marked by vicissitudes which from the first menaced its 
stability and ultimately encouraged British designs upon its indepen- 
dence, as recognised by the SandJRlver..Convention-oLJanuaiy-i6th, 
i8t;,2. 

Since the passing of the Canadian C onfederation Act.hL-1867 the 
idea of Union had made headway in South Africa ; and Lord Carnarvon, 
who had carried the Canadian Act and again became Colonial Sec- 
retary in 1874, utmost to induce the Cape Government to take 

the lead in the matter, but without immediate success. The internal 
difficulties experienced by the South African republic and its strained 
relations with the adjacent native populations, and particularly with 
the Zulus, seemed to convince Lord Carnarvon that it would welcome 
the relief and protection which would be afforded by his scheme of 
federation; and, should the Transvaal be brought in, he assumed that 
the Orange Free State would be willing to join later. In a “private 
and very confidential ” letter (September 20th, 1876) to Lord Beacons- 
field, who, in contrast with the close attention which he gave to foreign 
affairs, allowed his colleague at the Colonial Office a large measure of 
freedom. Lord Carnarvon spoke of his intention, subject to the 
Prime-Minister’s acquiescence, to send out at once Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone with “a secret despatch empowering him to take over the 
Transvaal Government and country and to become the first English 
Governor,” if on his arrival circumstances rendered this step “in 
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any way possible.” He added that he was preparing legislation to 
enable other States and Colonies to come into a South African Union 
voluntarily. 

Lord Beaconsfield was not convinced of the wisdom of the policy 
proposed ; but he made no objection. Shepstone went out, therefore, 
not to explore the ground in a cautious- way, but to carry out a pre- 
determined policy and to discover reasons justifying it. Led away by 
the opinions of a small and unrepresentative minority of the popula- 
tion, he arbitrarily declared the Transvaal to be annexed to the British 
Crown (April 12th, 1877), not even consulting the Volksraad on the 
subject. A Constitution was promised ; but in the event it was delayed 
for two years. In the meantime, protests rained upon the British 
Government from every section of the population, and delegates were 
sent to England to plead before the bar of public opinion the cause 
of a hardy little people whose appreciation of the blessings of European 
civilisation may have been unduly limited, yet whose passionate love 
of freedom was deserving of all admiration. The only result was that, 
at the end of 1879, the Transvaal, after enjoying independence for a 
quarter of a century, was reduced to the humiliating status of a Crown 
colony. The answer of the Boers was a solemn compact binding them 
not to rest until freedom had been regained. The country was, by 
this time, seething with disaffection and repressed revolt. 

The Shepstone Mission was not the only miscalculation made by 
the British Government in South Africa at that time. A still worse one 
was the decision which sent Sir Bartle Frere thither in furtherance 
of the same design of a premature union. Frere went out as Governor 
of Cape Colony and High Commissioner for South Africa, which he 
was expected to organise on federal lines; and Lord Carnarvon in- 
dulged the hope that within two years he would become “the first 
I Governor-General of the South African Dominion.” A man of out- 
, standing ability, Frere was yet entirely unsuited to his new sphere of 
duty. He had served with distinction in administrative positions in 
India, where a man who is not a great success is apt to be regarded 
as a great failure ; and his mind ran on “ forward movements,” scientific 
frontiers, tribal subjugations, and imperialistic expansion as a policy in 
itself. Fle was honestly convinced that British rule was as good for the 
native States in South Africa as it was in India, and that, even if not 
welcomed, it was nevertheless an act of kindness to impose it on them. 
j’Zululand was the first native State to disappear. A frontier dispute 
between it and the Transvaal had been referred to arbitration, and 
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the award was in favour of the Zulus and their warlike King, Cetewayo. 
Instead of allowing the award to take effect at once, Frere endeavoured 
to attach to it conditions inconsistent with the independence of Cete- 
wayo’s dominion. In addition to maldng amends for injuries done 
by his people in a raid into British territory — a demand which 
Cetewayo was willing to meet — he was required to abolish his military 
system, to agree to British control of his external relations, and to 
accept a British Resident. Tliis was the rough and arbitrary method 
of Indian frontier statecraft, translated into surroundings where its 
application was doubly impolitic and dangerous. 

The British Cabinet had begun early to entertain apprehensions 
that Frere, whose masterful and impulsive ways were well luiown, 
might resort to measures which would lead to serious trouble. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in particular, was chagrined at the turn which events at 
the Cape had taken. He had kept the peace in Europe, while his 
colleague at the Colonial Office had stirred up tumult at the other 
end of the world. In accepting the policy of confederation for South 
Africa, he had never contemplated confederation by the sword, and 
his resentment at so untoward a development found incisive ex- 
pression. Early in 1878, Lord Carnarvon gave place to Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, who urged Frere to exercise forbearance and reasonable 
compromise in his dealings with the Zulus. Frere’s answer was to 
call for reinforcements, and these were sent, though with misgiving. 
An ultimatum offered to Cetewayo being disregarded, Lord Chelms- 
ford invaded the King’s country (January 12th, 1879), with the result 
that British arms quickly sustained an irritating and undeserved 
reverse as Isandhlwana (January 22nd). The reverse was quickly 
retrieved ; but Lord Chelmsford’s unfortunate conduct of the ensuing 
campaign was responsible for further mishaps of the same kind. The 
most tragic was that of June ist, which involved the death of the 
Prince Imperial of France, who had gallantly pressed his services upon 
the British military authorities as a volunteer combatant. 

' Great excitement, mingled with indignation, was caused at home 
by the disaster of isandhlwana, which was held to be due on the one 
hand to Frere’s wilfulness and on the other to the incompetency of 
the military commander ; yet, in accordance with an honoured tradition 
of the English public service, both men were allowed to remain at 
their posts. A majority of the Cabinet favoured the recall of Frere; 
but he only experienced a mild private rebuke, duly counterbalanced 
by warm public praise of his ability. The Prime-Minister defended 
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the Government’s action against the attacks of the Opposition, but 
only for form’s sake ; for it was his private opinion that the wilful 
Governor “ ought to be impeached,” and he strongly resented Frere’s 
apparent inability to understand that he had done wrong^. 

In view of the prevalent public dissatisfaction, which was reflected 
by diminishing Ministerial majorities in parliamentary divisions, it 
was decided to send out Sir Garnet Wolseley as both High Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief for Natalj the Transvaal, and 
the adjacent territories, the authority of Sir Bartle Frere being limited 
to Cape Colony. The Queen protested vigorously against the humilia- 
tion thus inflicted on “poor Sir Bartle Frere”; but, while refusing 
to approve the new appointments, she accepted them. Before Wolseley 
took charge of affairs, however. Lord Chelmsford had inflicted signal 
defeat on Cetewayo (July 4th), so ending a campaign which, while it 
excited enthusiasm in no quarter at home, evoked on the part of a 
large section of the nation strong disapproval. A little later, Cetewayo 
was captured, his army disbanded, and his kingdom, provisionally 
divided into a number of chieftaincies, placed under British Pro- 
tection. 

\The Beaconsfield Cabinet fell in April, 1880, and Gladstone 
\came into office. He had assigned to the annexation of the Transvaal 
[and the Zulu War a prominent place in his indictment of the out- 
going Ministry. Of the former act he said that, even if the Transvaal 
were as valuable as it was valueless, he would repudiate the annexa- 
tion, since it had been effected by dishonourable means ;‘iwhile, in 
.deploring the Zulu War, he spoke of the ten thousand natives who 
had been “slain for the only offence of attempting to defend their 
independence and their homes.’-’- It was natural, therefore, that the 
Boers of the Transvaal should look to the champion of the rights of 
small nationalities for the speedy restoration of their treasured freedom. 
Frere was recalled after a short interval; but, relying upon official 
assurances that the new Government was proving increasingly popular, 
that the Boers were settling down, and that any disturbance of the 
existing status would be harmful, the Cabinet gave no sign of an 
intention to relinquish British sovereignty in the Transvaal, the hope 
being entertained that, with confederation and the grant of a liberal 
system of self-government, disaffection would die out. 

^ Letter of June 28th, 1879, quoted in Life of Beaconsfield, VI. 438. Beaconsfield, 
who had an inborn contempt for failure, was equally severe on Lord Chelmsford, 
whom he declined to receive except officially, on his return to England, though 
pressed to do so by the Queen, and to whom he denied credit for the culminating 
victory of Ulundi, (See letter to the Queen, August 30th, 1879, ibid. vi. 459.) 
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This hope received a rude shock, when, in December, the 
flag of revolt was again raised and the South African Republic 
proclaimed at Paardeberg by the Boer leaders, RrLig§_r,Tie.tQrms and 
Jftubert. Hastening -to the relief of the British garrisons with an in- 
adequate force. General Sir George Colley was defeated in an attack 
on the Boer position at Lamgs.Nek, near the Natal frontier (January 
28th, 1881) ; and, in a minor engagement at Majuba Hill a month later 
(February 26th-27th), he was again defeated and himself killed. 
Negotiations for a settlement had been in progress between the Boer 
and the British authorities for some time, and, before learning of the 
Majuba Hill incident, the Boer leaders had sent word of their accept- 
ance of the overtures made to them. In view of this fact and of the 
British commander’s rashness in challenging the action which had 
proved fatal to him, the Cabinet refused to listen to the cries for 
vengeance, and agreed to continue the negotiations already opened, 
trusting to the healing influence of an act of real magnanimity. 

By the Pretoria Co nvention of August :^rd , 1^81 , the independence 
of the Transvaal State was recognised, subject to British suzerainty, 
which involved the control of its foreign relations, including the con- 
clusion of treaties. This arrangement was modified by the Ltondon 
CoriYention of February 27th, 1884, under which the old title of South 
African RepubTic'lvas"festbred 7 and, while the control of treaties, 
except with the Orange Free State, was continued, the claim to formal 
suzerainty was left unmentioned. 

^l^The so-called surrender to the Boers in 1881 was for many years 
a subject of warm controversy. The military party and the aggressive 
imperialists condemned it as a cowardly betrayal of the national 
honour, while at the other extreme was an equally convinced body 
of opinion, represented by the doctrine that in all circumstances of 
life justice must be done, though the heavens should fall. A middle 
party, while holding that what is jnorally wrong cannot be politically 
light, declined to draw from this sound premise the conclusion that 
what is morally right must always be politically wise and expedient ; 
and, while this party spared the Government reproach, it viewed their 
action with anxiety. There can be little doubt that the unconditional 
^ Armistice which followed Majuba Hill — in itself an insignificant in- 
cident when viewed merely from a military standpoint — left the Boers, 
entrenched as most of them were behind unsurmountable ramparts 
of ignorance and narrowness, dangerously self-confident and arrogant, 
and that the misfortunes which befell them twenty years later were, 
in some measure, attributable to this cause. 
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The Transvaal did not settle down under the new order of things. 
The large and increasing cosmopolitan immigration which was drawn 
to the country by its mineral wealth and industry, particularly after 
the reef gold discoveries of 1886, led inevitably to an irreconcilable 
conflict with the Boer peasant population. President Kruger at that time 
exercised almost despotic powers. To much native shrewdness and 
keen business capacity this remarkable man unfortunately united in 
a dangerous degree the narrowness of vision, prejudice, and obstinacy 
characteristic of a pastoral community born in the freedom of nature 
and nurtured exclusively on the Old Testament. Regarding the 
“ Uitlanders ” as an alien and godless element in the life of a sacrosanct 
commonwealth, yet one whose intrusion was sure to prove transitory, 
he refused to listen to their claim to equal civil rights. This unreason- 
able attitude had an unhappy sequel on December 29th, 1895, in 
Dr Jameson’s ill-conceived “raid” on Pretoria, with the object of 
seizing the government of the republic. Although this foolish and 
lawless enterprise, undertaken with the knowledge and goodwill of 
Cecil Rhodes, then Prime-Minister of the Cape, proved a fiasco, 
the provocative telegram of sympathy which the German Emperor 
addressed to President ICruger at the time had an unfortunate and far- 
reaching influence on general Anglo-German relations. 

The federal movement and its sequelae, which so violently stirred 
the life of South Africa in the late ’seventies, recalled European attention 
to the fact that the partition of the great Continent had not yet been 
consummated.''\A new and stronger impulse to the general scramble 
for territory which now began was due to the action of King Leopold II 
of the Belgians in originating the International African Association 
of 1876 and its more important offshoot, the International Congo 
Association of 1878.,; At that time, Stanley and de Brazza were ex- 
ploring the little known interior of Central Africa; though in 1881 no 
fewer than forty -rfive expeditions, of all lands and national origins, were 
said to be operating simultaneously in various parts of tlie Continent. 

■\ Stanley entered ICing Leopold’s service in 1879 and by his explora- 
^ tions between that year and 1883 laid the foundations of the later 
Congo Free State, which remained the King’s personal property until 
1908, when it passed into the possession of the Belgian State and , 
nation. Similarly, de Brazza, operating from the Ogowai and Gabun, 
brought a further vast tract of territory in the Congo basin under 
French influence, which, in 1882, was organised as the French Congo. 
Subsequently, King Leopold made sure of the support of France for 
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Iiis own dominion promising her a right of preemption in the event 
of its changing hands. " 

The activity of these two States, and of Portugal in relation to 
the Congo mouth a little later, gave a strong impetus to the German 
Colonial movement which had been steadily growing for half a century ; 
and Bismarck now began to respond to the pressure to which he had 
long been subjected from many sides in its favour. Unfortunately for 
Anglo-Germanrelations, Germany, in beginning her career as acolonial 
Power, rushed in precisely where the British Government had feared, 
or at least delayed, to tread/ Competition from that quarter had not 
hitherto been expected, owing to the repeated assurances given during 
a period of ten years by Lord Odo Russell, the British Ambassador in 
Berlin, that Bismarck desired no Colonies and that the German Parlia- 
ment w'ould refuse support to any enterprises of the kind^. 

^ Lord Odo Russell reported on Bismarck’s hostility to the acquisition of 
Colonies as early as 1873, and he repeated his assurance with special emphasis in 
a despatch of September iSth, i88o, ignoring, or making insullicient allowance for, 
the rapid growth of the Colonial movement in the meantime. Lord Granville wrote 
to Russell's successor at Berlin, Sir Edw.trd Malet, on February 7th, 1885: “Until 
the receipt of a report from Lord Ampthill (Lord Odo Russell) of the i4t]i June last 
(1SS4) of conversations he had had with Prince Bismarck, and up to the interviews 
which I had about the same time witlt Count Ilerbert Bismarck, I was under the 
belief that the Chancellor was personally opposed to German colonisation. The 
reports of Lord Ampthill were continuously and strongly to that clfcct, and on the 
15th March, 1884, his Excellency, referring to the agitation on the subject among 
the sliipping and commercial classes in Germany, stated that it was wellknown that 
thePrince was absolutely opposed to their ardent desirefor the acquisition of Colonies 
by Germany, and was determined to combat and oppose their growing influence.” 

The same Ambassador was equally mistaken in his depreciation of the Gcmaan 
Naval movement. The loss of a German ship of war off Follcestone in May, 1878, 
led him to write to Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary: “The loss of the Grossc 
Kurjiirst has produced a deep impression throughout Germany and has been felt 
as a great national calamity. In the future this impression will tend to confirm the 
innate dislike of most Germans to the navy as a profession, and it will likewise confirm 
the German Admiralty in their resolve not to add any more large ironclads to the 
German Fleet” (June 6th, 1878). As a misjudgment of a national movement which 
had already taken firm root, this forecast could hardly be surpassed. 

It is interesting to recall the very different estimate of the imperialistic forces 
then at work in Germany which was formed by another British diplomatist a few 
years earlier (1874). Writing to Lord Lyons, who accepted Lord Ampthill’s word on 
German questions as gospel. Lord Lytton said (October 27th) : “ Odo’s impressions 
that Bismarck does not want colonies rather surprise me. It seems to me a perfectly 
natural and quite inevitable ambition on the part of a Power so strong as Germany 
not to remain an inland State longer than it can help, but to get to the sea and to 
extend its seaboard in all possible directions. Is there any case on record of an inland 
State suddenly attaining to the military supremacy of Europe without endeavouring 
by means of its military strength and prestige to develop its maritime power? But 
you can’t be a maritime Power without colonies. Lord Derby says that, though 
Germany may probably cherish such an ambition, she will have as much seaboard 
as she can practically %vant as long as she retains possession of the (Elbe) Duchies. 
But that is not a very convenient commercial seaboard, and I confess I can’t help' 
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Within five years, Germany had acquired in South-west Africa 
a large tract of territory which might at any time prior to 1882 have 
been claimed by Great Britain, had her Government been less un- 
decided and short-sighted, together with the smaller Colonies of Togo 
and the Cameroons on the West Coast, a vast portion of East Africa, 
and a considerable insular dominion in the Pacific, including the north- 
eastern portion of New Guinea (renamed Kaiser Wilhelmsland), the 
New Britain (henceforth the Bismarck) Archipelago, and divers groups 
of small islands. Her acquisition of South-west Africa, the Cameroons, 
and North New Guinea led to friction and a sharp exchange of des- 
patches with Great Britain,‘-which claimed prior rights, though with 
no justification in the case of the first and the last of these territories^. 

'On the other hand, the attempts of the German pioneers to snatch 
from British hands St Lucia Bay and Pondoland were frustrated. The 
hopes of the Boers were similarly disappointed by the annexation, 
between 1884 and 1887, of Bechuanaland, Tongaland, Zululand, Go- 
shenland and Stellaland. Delagoa Bay, though coveted by both Great 
Britain and Germany, remained in Portugal’s possession as the result 
of an arbitration award given by the President of the French Republic, 
in July, 1875, subjecf to her undertaking not to alienate it except to 
the former Power. >' 

\ In the welter of conflicting claims and interests incidental to that 
time of strenuous imperialistic adventure, the Congo Conference of 1885 
intervened as a mitigating and conciliatory influence. Its immediate 
cause was an abortive Treaty, of February 26th, 1884, by which Great 
Britain and Portugal had claimed to regulate the status and navigation 
of the Congo without consultation with other Powers.' Lord Granville, 
who was responsible for the British share in the transaction, fully 
recognised that “there could be no advantage in concluding a treaty 
which would not be accepted by other Powers whose acceptance would 

doubting the absence of all desire for more and better outlets to the sea, so long as 
her military power and prestige remain unbroken. Anyhow, there seems to be now 
a pretty general instinct throughout Europe, and even in America, that a policy of 
maritime and colonial development must be the natural result of Germany’s present 
position; and such instincts, being those of self-preservation, are generally, I think, 
what Dizzy calls ‘unerring’ ones.”. Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, ll. 6o-i. 

^ As to the German annexation of Angra Pequena (South-west Africa) Lord 
Derby, the Colonial Secretary, wrote to Sir Hercules Robinson (December 4tli, 
1884), when the incident was closed, that the dispute related to “a strip of temtory 
to wWch the Queen of England had no sufficient title, and which Great Britain had 
never thought it worth acquiring until it seemed to be wanted by our neighbour. 
See also, in the same sense, Sir H. H. Johnston, The Colonization of Africa, p. 253 
and J. S. Keltic, The Partition of Africa, pp. 1S6, 191-2. 
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be indispensable before it could come into operation” (March 15th, 
1883), and honestly did his best to secure equal navigation and trading 
rights for all nations. In the first draft of the Treaty, he had also 
proposed that the navigation of the river should be regulated by an 
international commission, and only when pressed by Portugal had he 
accepted the alternative of joint Anglo-Portuguese control. The fact 
remained, however, that theii Treaty was a dual arrangement made over 
the heads of other States concerned; and on this account it caused 
general dissatisfaction, of which Germany made herself the mouth- 
piece., It was in vain that Granville invited Bismarck to nominate 
a German delegate to the Congo Commission, and justly pleaded that, 
“but for the persistent opposition of the British Government, un- 
supported by any other Power, Portugal would in all probability have 
long since established herself in the Congo district.” \ Supported by 
France, Bismarck proposed an international Conference. This sat in 
Berlin from November 15th, 1884, to February 26th of the following 
year, most of the States of Europe, together with the United States 
of America, taldng part. The result of the deliberations, in which 
Great Britain had a leading share, was the Congo Act of February 
26th, 1885, which affirmed the principle of freedom of navigation and 
trade for all nations in the regions forming the basins of the Congo 
and the Niger, provided for the adoption of joint measures for the 
suppression of slavery and the slave-trade, and laid down rules relating 
to the future appropriation of territory on the African coast, /The 
proposal of Great Britain and Germany that the principle of free 
navigation should apply to the other rivers of West Africa and to the 
Zambesi was opposed by France and Portugal. 

'■(The restless energies of Belgian, German and French adventurers 
stimulated British ambition and rivalry, and several colonial enter- 
prises were set on foot;dn different parts of the African Continent by 
masterful pioneers of empire, impatient at the apathy and indecision 
of the imperial authorities at a time when the last claims to territory 
were being pegged out. In this way!^here was revived the Elizabethan 
institution of the Chartered Compan)^ a method of Colonial develop- 
ment and administration which Bismarck, also, held more desirable 
than Governmental action, granting, in token of this preference, in 
1885, its first charter to the German East Africa Company. 

Of the modern English Chartered Companies the first to receive 
an administrative and trading concession was the NationjI_Afncan 
Cjomg^y (incorporated in 1882 and working from the West Coast), on 

W.&G.III 14 
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its incorporation in j[886 as the Royal Niger Company \The Charter 
implied a recognition of the special position occupied in the Lower 
Niger region by British merchants -who, up to the beginning of the 
’eighties, had enjoyed a practicalmonopoly there- The parent Company 
had acquired special privileges in the Sokoto and Gando kingdoms 
and the petty States of the Lake Chad basin; but it gradually extended 
its influence higher up the Niger. Later French and German Com- 
panies, operating from different points, also made their influence felt; 
yet the Royal Niger Company had hitherto held its own. 

T;. On that coast, France had been specially active, pressing forward 
both from the north and from the west into territories which the rest • 
of the Powers had to a large extent left alone. Since 1848, Algeria^ 
coveted long before, had been hers by conquest and formal assump- 
tion of government, and the province served as a foothold facilitating 
further advance ;(,Tunis to the east, Morocco to the west, and-perhaps 
Tripoli, being regarded as the next objectives. A..H£QtftQtOi:nteJVYas 
proclaimed in Tunis in 1881, notwithstanding the formal protest of 
the British Government, who, though unable to prevent this act of sheer 
aggression, gave France to understand that a repetition of it would not 
be tolerated in Tripoli.\The ambition of France was to create a great 
empire, stretching from the Mediterranean to the Congo, and from her 
old colony of Senegal on the Atlantic to the Nile ; and, though baulked 


in some places, so as to leave several notable missing links and loose 
ends, she eventually went far towards achieving this design./The 


frustration, at a later date, of her plan to establish herself in the valley 
of the Upper Nile^, may have shattered a still bolder scheme with 


which French imperialists have been credited — ^namely, the creation, 
by the absorption of Abyssinia, of a French trans-Continental belt. 

Nevertheless,'!, the methods pursued by France, even more than 
her success, brought her more than once into conflict with Great 


Britain. Having as yet a comparatively short coastline in West Africa, 
she tried her utmost, in one place after another, to gain possession 
of the interior^a proceeding, which, wherever it was carried out, had 
the inevitable result of crippling the prosperity and discounting the 
prospects of her neighbours’ Colonies.-; Great Britain, at various times, 
suffered from, and resented, this unfriendly policy. Thus, after France 
had annexed Dahomey in 1894, at the end of several years of warfare, 
her agents attempted to cut off the hinterland of Lagos, which would 
have thereby lost access to the Niger. This design was, indeed, 


^ See below, pp. 251 ff. 
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frustrated ; but a heated exchange of despatches took place before the 
dispute was. settled by a series of boundary conventions./ In a letter 
to Lord Dufferin (March 30th, 1892) Lord Salisbury called attention 
to another defect of the French Colonial system. “Wherever,” he 
wrote, “in West Africa Great Britain has undertaken the task of 
developing and civilising the interior, French trade profits equally 
with that of this country; but the tendency of French arrangements 
with the natives is to obtain exclusive commercial privileges for 
French commerce.” 

\In East Africa, the Britis h East African Association entered the 
field simultaneously with the German East African Company ; and 
both operated for a time on the coast, under lease from the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, /as well as in the interior.xThe British Company was re- 
incorporated as the Chartered Imperial British East Africa Company 
in 1888, when its concessions were enlarged. Two years later, Ugajxda'"^ 
passed into the British sphere of influence, and the Company, by 
Treaty with King Mwanga — the same who as heir apparent had caused 
the murder of Bishop Hannington in 1885 — undertook the adminis- 
tration of the ill-governed country./ 

'^.In the south of the Continent, theJB£itisbLS.QU.th.Africa_Company, 

^ whose leading spirit was Cecil John Rhodes, the B rhish empire-builder 
'k-pwi-excellmce of the nineteeiUh century , was constituted under a Charter 
of October, 1889 /'for the purpose of developing and administering 
Matabeleland, with the tributary Mashonaland, which had passed 
under British Protection in the preceding year. 'Its field of operations, 
known later as Rhodesia, was indefinitely described in the Charter as 
the region lying to the north and west of the South African Republic 
and Bechuanaland, and to the west of the Portuguese dominions in 
East Africa ; but its jurisdiction was, in 1891 , extended to the territory 
under British influence north of the Zambesi and south of the territories 
of the Congo Free State and the German sphere, excluding as yet 
Nyasaland. 

It was not long before the Company, and with it the British 
Government, came into conflict with Portugal. Though warned by 
Lord Salisbury in August, 1887 — ^when her cartographers were busy 
annexing territory wholesale in that region by the simple expedient 
of recolouring the official maps — ^that the British Government could 
not “recognise Portuguese sovereignty in territories not occupied by 
her in sufficient strength to enable her to maintain order, protect 
foreigners, and control the natives,” Portugal had, in the meantime, 

14—3 
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persisted in advancing all sorts of unsubstantial claims to sovereignty 
in the Zambesi region. Not only had her Government declared that 
river to be the north-western boundary of the Portuguese sphere of 
influence in East Africa ; but it had attempted to close the river against 
all but Portuguese vessels, and had advanced exclusive rights over 
the valley of Lake Nyasa, and even over Mashonaland. Portuguese 
troops and mercenaries, under the notorious Colonel Serpa Pinto, 
even invaded territory which had been formally placed under British 
Protection and settled by British subjects; and, when requested to 
recall them, their Government refused. Portugal claimed, in effect, 
a solid belt of territory stretching across the Continent and so isolating 
the British Colonies in the south. 

Lord Salisbury, now again at the Foreign Office, resolutely con- 
tested these immoderate pretensions as lacking any practical basis and 
supported solely by what he sarcastically called “archaeological argu- 
ments.” Before the Portuguese Government came to reason, however, 
it was necessary to threaten the suspension of diplomatic relations 
(January loth, 1890) and to despatch to Lisbon a mild ultimatum. In 
the end, the attack on the freedom of the Zambesi was abandoned, 
while by the Anglo-Portuguese Convention of June nth, 1891, the 
spheres of influence of the two Powers in East Africa and the Zambesi 
basin were delimited in such wise that, while Portugal received a 
portion of the territory in dispute, Nyasaland and Mashonaland 
remained British. Nyasaland, in the acquisition of which for the 
empire Sir H. H. Johnston, as Consul-General in Mozambique, played 
an energetic part, henceforth formed, with the Barotse kingdom, 
British Central Africa, of which Johnston became Commissioner. 

The early history of all the Chartered Companies was one of 
administrative and financial difficulties and constant trouble with the 
native populations, taking the form of local or general revolts, which 
usually led to punitive expeditions. In the case of the British East 
Africa Company, trading and administration proved incompatible 
functions, as they did in that of several of the German Chartered 
Companies. The attempt to administer Uganda, in particular, failed 
completely, and in 1892 the Company was preparing to withdraw botli 
from that country and Witu without notifying the native rulers or 
denouncing the Treaties which it had concluded with them. 

Fearing lest Uganda should be lost to- British rule and fall back 
into its former condition of anarchy. Lord Rosebery, ever jealous for 
the retention of the empire’s territorial footholds, obtained a post- 
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ponement of the Company’s withdrawal; and in November, 1893, 
Sir Gerald Portal was sent from Zanzibar to investigate the position 
and propound a policy. It was clear that something like a moonlight 
flitting had been contemplated. Many of the agreements contracted 
by the Company with the natives had not been fulfilled ; the Soudanese 
troops who had been introduced into the country had not been duly 
paid off; and works of development to which the Company had been 
committed had remained unexecuted. Inasmuch as the chiefs and 
tribes believed that in entering into contractual relations with the 
Company they had placed themselves under the- direct Protection of 
the British Crown, and as the Treaties concluded by the Company 
had been approved by the Sccretaiy of State, the Government felt 
bound in honour to assume the responsibility of facing the undis- 
charged liabilities. Accordingly, ^Uganda was, in 1894, constituted a 
British Protectorate, and the British East Africa Company was hence- 
forth restricted to trading operations. /' 

In West Africa, the Royal Niger Company similarly incurred re- 
sponsibilities beyond its power to mcet,and,in 1900, the political rights 
and duties entrusted to it by Charter were revoked, the Company 
continuing only as a commercial enterprise. The territories which it 
had admirustered, together with Lagos and the Oil Rivers region, 
now passed under imperial jurisdiction as Northern and Southern 
Nigeria/ 

The career of the British South Africa Company was, for a long 
time, clouded by even greater political and financial difficulties. In 
1893, and again in 1896, there was war between the Company and 
the Matabeles, entailing a deplorable loss of life. After Lobengula’s 
power had been finally broken, rebellion continued endemic for several 
years, and many acts of dubious equity, prejudicial to the interests 
of the aborigines of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, brought upon 
this great imperialistic undertaking both criticism and reproach. 

Italy’s share in the partition of Africa proved smaller than that 
of the other participating Powers ; but, by the end of the century, she 
had, with Great Britain’s assistance, gained a foothold at three points. 
Her first acquisition, definitely secured in 1882, was the bay of Assab, 
on the Red Sea coast, which speedily enabled her to extend her in- 
fluence on the littoral southwards so far as Bab-el-Mandeb, thus 
creating the dependency of Eritrea. In February, 1885, she occupied 
Massowah, where her presence alleviated the pressure of Mahdiism 
in the Eastern Soudan at a critical time. From the coast, Italy essayed 
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to extend her influence into the interior, and by the Treaty of Uccialli 
(1889), concluded with King Menelek of Shoa (who had proclaimed 
himself Negus in 1887), she believed herself to have acquired a 
recognised Protectorate over Abyssinia. But the claim was not ad- 
mitted on the other side; and in an attempt to assert themselves 
by force of arms, the Italians suffered a crushing defeat at Adowah 
(March, 1896). A Peace was, however, concluded with Menelek in 
the same year (October) which abrogated the Treaty of Uccialli and 
recognised the absolute independence of Ethiopia. In pursuance of 
an Anglo-French Agreement with Abyssinia in 1904 (April), a Con- 
vention was signed in the following year between Great Britain, 
France and Italy; and in 1906 (July) the three European Powers con- 
cluded a further agreement mutually guaranteeing the maintenance 
of the integrity of Abyssinia and organising their, trade there. The 
Agreement was for twelve years and subsequent shorter periods. 
(Germany concluded a less important Treaty of Commerce with 
Abyssinia.) In addition, however, to her Red Sea coast Colony, Italy 
obtained in 1887 a large part of the Somali coast lying south of the 
British sphere, as dating from 1884. (Her largest African dependency, 
Tripoli, was added in 1911-12.) 

■, ^he appearance of Germany as a Colonial Power in East Africa 
in 1885 had far-reaching effects for the later development of that part 
of the Continent. Hitherto, the Sultan of Zanzibar had not only 
exercised sovereignty over that island and its satellites, Pemba and 
Mafia, but had claimed jurisdiction on the mainland over an undefined 
territory stretching far inland. Great Britain had long had important 
interests in Zanzibar; but it had been her unchanging policy both 
herself to refrain from interference with the Sultan’s independence 
and to induce other Powers to do the same. ^In the hope of restraining 
the secret ambitions of France, she concluded with her, in 1863, a 
Treaty by which the ruler’s independence was jointly recognised. 
On two later occasions, in 1878 and in 1881, the British Government 
was invited to exercise a Protectorate over the Sultan’s dominions; 
but the invitation was refused. It followed, none the less, that any 
successful attempts to disturb the existing political status might 
impinge upon old and well-established British rights which had not 
hitherto been questioned. 

^British influence was still supreme in Zanzibar, and upon that 
influence it depended whether Germany’s designs were likely to 
prosper or to come to grief. Warned by his experience in South-west 
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and West Africa, and in New Guinea, Granville determined to 
offer to Bismarck, from the outset, a helping hand by suggesting a 
mutual understanding. So far did his desire to meet German wishes 
go that he divulged to the Chancellor (March 25th, 1885) the plan 
of a group of British capitalists (the nucleus of the British East Africa 
Company) originating with Mr (later Sir) William Mackinnon, for 
opening up territory between the coast and the Lakes, by virtue of 
concessions to be obtained from the Sultan, and invited an assur- 
ance that its operations would not conflict with the interests of 
Germany. 

-German enterprise therefore enjoyed for a time not only a fair 
field but abundant favour. Chiefly owing to the enterprise, often far 
more successful than ingenuous, of Dr Karl Peters, its originator, the 
German East African Company concluded Treaties with the chiefs 
of a number of native States in the interior, as well as with Witu, on 
the Tana, further northl'.^ By the first delimitation of the British and 
German spheres of influence in iS86, the Sultan’s jurisdiction on the 
mainland was reduced to a narrow strip of coastal territory, and, two 
years later, he was persuaded to lease the administration of this to 
the two Companies, the British Company taking the northern, and 
the German the southern, portion^^The high-handed proceedings of 
the German agents, however, excited the hostility of the natives; and, 
as the slave-traders, resentful at the measures then being taken to 
destroy their traffic, made common cause with the malcontents, a 
general rising occurred. A blockade of the coast was now instituted 
by the t%vo Powers, with a view to preventing the export of slaves and 
the import of arms; and this lasted for nearly a year. By that time, 
the German Government had recognised that Peters, a man of violent 
character and dubious reputation, was a source of mischief, and 
his Company incapable of exercising administrative functions with 
efficiency and credit. In 1890, therefore, Germany’s East African 
dependency was placed under imperial administratioi^^ and the Sultan 
was bought out of the leased territory on the mainland. 

\ There can be little doubt that, had Peters been allowed to execute 
his bold plans, he would have carried German sway far north of Lake 
Victoria and into the valley of the Upper Nile/ He did, indeed, acquire 
important rights both on the Tana and in Uganda — in the latter case, 
owing to the machinations of the French Roman Catholic missionaries, 
who did their utmost at a later date to prevent this territory from 
passing into British hands. >While, however, he was on one of his 
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expeditions, promiscuously concluding treaties, the British and German 
Governments were negotiating an all-round settlement, mainly con- 
cerned with East Africa, yet also adjusting frontiers and rounding off 
angular places in the colonial dominions of the two States both in the 
south-west and the south of the Continent. When, therefore, Peters 
returned to Lake Victoria in the autumn of 1890, it was to learn that 
on July ist (nearly four months after Bismarck had ceased to be 
German Chancellor) a Treaty had been concluded by which the more 
ambitious of his plans were foiled., 

In the negotiations which led to this agreement, Germany had 
begun by claiming as the natural hinterland of her East African 
dependency the whole of the territory so far as the Congo Free State 
— a demand which, if conceded, would have transferred to her a large 
part of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, already in British occupation. The 
British Government demurred ; and, in the end,\Germany renounced 
in favour of Great Britain all claims to the Somaliland coast, Witu, 
and Uganda, thus barring her own approach to the Upper Nile valley 
from the south-east, while, for the rest, her western boundary marched 
with Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa, with the Congo State and British 
Central Africa, respectively, on their further shores. Germany, also, 
acknowledged a British Protectorate over Zanzibar and Peniba. A 
later West African agreement with Germany (November 15th, 1893) 
stipulated that her sphere of influence should not extend eastward 
beyond the basin of the Shari ; Darfur, Kordofan, and Bahr-el-Ghazal 
being excluded from it./ 

\In Germany’s favour a rectification of boundaries in West and 
South-west Africa was agreed upon, involving in the latter case the 
cession to her of a strip of territory (the ^^Caprivisipfel”) giving access 
from her territories to the Zambesi. Her most important gain, 
ever, was the island of Pleligoland, lying in the estuary of the 
■ In 1884, and again in 1885, Bismarck had raised the question of the 
cession of the island, in view of Germany’s intention to construct a 
ship-canal between the North and Baltic Seas. Granville had not 
encouraged the overtures, however, and the matter had gone no 
further. He was of opinion that while the cession might ensure 
' Germany’s friendly cooperation in Egypt, it would be unpopular, and 
that Liberal Ministers were not the right people to make it^. It thus 
fell to Salisbury to meet the German Government’s wish, though it 


how- 

Elbe/-^^ 


1 See Life and Letters of the Second Earl Granville, ii. 351, 363 and 425. 
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would appear that Chamberlain gave the effective impetus to the 
transaction^. 

The Anglo-German Convention of 1890 satisfied only reasonable 
men, and^byTio' means 'all of these, in either country. The unreason- 
able on both sides wanted cessions without concessions; but the 
cautious were unsatisfied, more especially as Salisbury chose to ridicule 
the adverse arguments ; and it was not the least curious feature of the 
confused and largely futile controversies which ensued that, while the 
transfer of Heligoland was widely regretted in England as disastrously 
prejudicial to her naval power, in Germany the value of its acquisition 
from the standpoint of naval defence received for a long time very 
grudging recognition) ‘vBy an exchange of Declarations (August 5th, 
1890) France recognised the British Protectorate over Zanzibar and 
Pemba, in return for concessions of far greater importance by Great 
Britain, who accepted the French Protectorate in Madagascar and 
acknowledged extensive claims by France in Central Mnc^i The 
kingdom of Sokoto fell, however, to the Royal Niger Company. Later, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar transferred the administration of his pos- 
sessions on the mainland and the adjacent islands, exclusive of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, to the British Government, though without 
prejudice to his sovereignty; and, in 1896, the whole of the East 
African territories under British Protection, with the exception of 
Zanzibar, Pemba and Uganda, were merged for administrative 
purposes in one East African Protectorate./ 

A study of the political map of Africa, with special reference to 
the imperialistic efforts of the British, French, Belgian and German 
explorers and pioneers from 1880 onward, will show how naturally 
these efforts, though directed from different points, converged upon 
the Southern Soudan. As the Protector of Egypt and her Soudan 
provinces. Great Britain had a paramount interest in keeping in- 
truders out of the valley of the Upper Nile. This object was attained 
by a series of Conventions, completed only in 1899, the negotiation 
of which required in most cases generous compensatory concessions. 
The earliest was concluded with Germany, the latest with France^. 

By various Treaties and Conventions concluded with neighbouring 
Powers during the period surveyed, an enormous addition had been 
made to the British empire and concurrently to its political, financial 
and defensive liabilities. Lord Rosebery, who took a prominent part 

1 See Die Grasse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, VI. 408. 

“ See pp. 250/7. 
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in furthering this policy of imperial expansion, estimated, in 1896, that 
in the course of twelve years territory to the extent of over two and 
a half million square miles — an area equal to two-thirds of Europe — 
had passed under British rule; and he warned his countrymen that 
their popularity with the rest of the world had not been increased in 
consequence. 


Lord Salisbury observed, on one occasion, that Africa seemed to 
have been created in order to plague the lives of British Foreign 
Secretaries. \ Of the territorial disputes which for many years clouded 
the relations between Great Britain and France from 1882 onwards, 
none, with the single exception of Egypt, gave rise to greater anxiety 
than that which was caused by the attempts of successive French 
Governments to assert exclusive sovereignty over Madagascar. Any 
claims of France to political rights in this island were of the most 
shadowy kind, for the French were the latest of European nations 
to obtain any sort of footing there^. From the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, a close and ever strengthening tie was formed between 
Great Britain and the Hovas and their rulers, first owing to the help 
given to them by the flourishing Mauritius colony, and still more by 
the efforts of the missionaries, who carried to the island many of the 
arts and crafts of civilisation, with rational methods of agriculture, 
reduced the language to writing, brought in printed books, established 
schools and hospitals, and in great measure Christianised the popula- 
tion. / 

\ When this w'ork had been done, France stepped in, and, reviving 
early political claims, which long ago had been formally renounced, 
gave the Hovas no rest until they had surrendered their independence 
as the penalty of defeat in war, /In 1879, disputes on the subject of 
land tenure occurred between French settlers and the Hova Govern- 
ment, which dared to adhere to its own interpretation of Malagasy 
customary law. In order to bring matters to an issue, the French 
Government in 1882 claimed a Protectorate over the north-west of 
the island, in virtue of agreements said to have been concluded in 
1841 with certain rebel chiefs, who had professed to cede rights which 
were not theirs to dispose of. The claim was the more remarkable, 

^ “ L’histoirc, la tradition, et beaucoup rimagination, avaient cree entre Mada- 
gascar et nous de tels liens qu’aucun hoinme d'Etat ne pouvait les ndgUger" C. de 
Freycinct (on the War with IVIadagascar in 1S85), Souvenirs, 187S-1893, p. 26S. 
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since the British and French Governments were pledged to act in 
concert in all matters relating to Madagascar, and since, in 1868, they 
had joined with America in recognising the undivided sovereignty 
of the reigning Queen. 

Worse was to follow; for the French Government next claimed 
rights over tlie whole island, and when this claim was challenged 
resorted to violent measures. In June, 1883, an ultimatum not having 
met with compliance, Tamatave was first bombarded and then occu- 
pied; whereupon the French- naval commander, Admiral Pierre, 
proceeded to assert the rights of the conqueror as against both the 
Hovas and the British settlers. He insulted the British flag, ordered 
the British Consul, T. C. Pakenham, though dangerously ill, to leave 
Tamatave within twenty-four hours — an order only frustrated by his 
death — and threw into prison and confined for eight weeks Mr Shaw, 
a missionary of many years’ standing, on the grotesque charge of 
having tampered with French troops and attempted to poison their 
food. Redress for these and other indignities offered to British subjects 
was demanded and given, and acceptance was the easier in considera- 
tion of the plea, wliich appears to have been well founded, that Admiral 
Pierre, who likewise died soon afterwards, was insane. 

In the following year, the attack upon the rights of the Plovas was 
resumed on the old pretext, and there followed further overbearing 
treatment of British traders, whose interests suffered greatly. Bravely 
though they struggled, the Plovas never had a serious chance of successful 
resistance; yet, even when beaten, they continued for a long time to 
rejecttheFrenchoffer of peace on the basis of a Protectorate. InMarch 
of that year, the Ferry Cabinet fell, discredited by a military defeat in 
Tonkin, and for a time imperialism was unpopular in France. The in- 
coming Minister, de Freycinet, took office with a programme devised to 
“ delimit the field of our ambitions and in consequence the extent of 
our sacrifices ” ; and he accordingly proposed to moderate the French 
claims. At the end of the year, a Treaty was concluded by which 
the Malagasy Queen gave to France control of her foreign concerns, 
placed the Malagasies under French Protection abroad, and agreed to 
the institution of a French Resident at her capital, Antananarivo. 
Though the word was not used, the arrangement practically 
amounted to a Protectorate. 

The British Government attached great importance to de Frey- 
cinet’s assurance (December 27th) that this agreement “made no 
change in the Treaties already existing between the Hova Government 
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and other States,” and that it never entered into the thoughts of the 
French Government to impede the free development of the private 
interests of other nations in Madagascar. This assurance was repeated 
in a more specific manner in 1890, when Great Britain formally 
recognised the French Protectorate. The Declarations exchanged on 
that occasion (August 5th) stated explicitly that the Protectorate would 
“not affect any rights or immunities enjoyed by British subjects in 
that island.” These rights, conferred by a Treaty with Madagascar 
of June 27th, 1865, included exterritorial jurisdiction, trading rights 
over the whole island (with the exception of three towns venerated 
as sacred), equal rights as to the acquisition of land, most-favoured- 
nation treatment, and a stipulation that the import and export duties 
should not exceed 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

The first attack was made upon the Capitulations in 1892. 
Salisbury offered to accept French jurisdiction over British subjects 
in return for a reciprocal concession by France in Zanzibar (May i6th) ; 
but France wanted something for nothing, and contended that the 
acceptance of her Protectorate “with its consequences” implied the 
renunciation of every privilege which restricted French influence. 
For three years, no progress was made on this question; but, in the 
meantime, France continued the work of armed penetration and con- 
quest. During 1894 and 1895 ensued more expeditions, ultimatums 
and blockadings. Tamatave was occupied, evacuated, and occupied 
again, until at last the Hova opposition was broken down, and by 
Treaties of October ist, 1895, and January i8th, 1896, first the Govern- 
ment, and then the Queen of the island, formally accepted French rule. 

Madagascar was still only a Protectorate, however, and, not having 
been annexed, it did not form an integral part of the French dominions. 
Hence, all the existing Malagasy Treaties and Conventions were 
legally valid. The French Government recognised tliis, and, in 
November, 1895, gave the assurance that, though Madagascar had 
passed underFrench influence," no> external difficulties would or could 
arise,” since the Government would “respect the engagements which 
they had contracted with certain foreign Powers,” adding: “France 
has always been faithful to her word^.” As to the obligations which 
the Hovas had contracted, it was said that France would observe 
“with complete loyalty” the rules of international law applicable in 
such a case. 

In the following year, the effect of the change of status was felt 
^ M. Bcrthelot in the Chamber of Deputies, November 27th, 1S95. 
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when, in accordance with the principles which have governed French 
Colonial policy everywhere and at all times, preferential treatment 
was accorded to French trade with the island. Salisbury declined 
to waive the right to equal treatment which had been guaranteed to 
British subjects by the Treaty of 1865. In an acute and unanswerable 
argument from international law, developed in a despatch of April 
25th, 1896, he contended that this Treaty was still in full and un- 
diminished force, and he refused to admit “that a war which was 
avowedly undertaken to maintain the protectorate under which British 
rights were unassailable can be used to justify an arrangement by 
which these rights are abrogated.” 

France could not gainsay this claim, but she could evade it; and 
this was now done by converting protection into annexation. A month 
after the date of Lord Salisbury’s despatch, a Bill with this object 
was introduced in the Chamber, and it took effect on August 6th. 
An annexe to the Law decreed the exemption of French goods from 
import duties in Madagascar and the isles. M. Hatiotaux, then Foreign 
Minister, admitted that the Law was intended to meet the difficulty 
created by the existence of separate Treaties between Madagascar and 
Great Britain and the United States. The position was now left, in 
his words, “clear and decided,” but it was by no means left satis- 
factory. Being masters of the situation, the French authorities in the 
island spared no pains to harm British enterprise, both commercial 
and evangelistic. Ignoring the conventional minimum of 10 per cent. 
ad valorem^ they imposed import duties so high as to exclude all goods 
except those of French origin, which were admitted free; they re- 
stricted the coasting trade to vessels flying the French flag ; they gave 
preference to French subjects in the matter of land tenure ; and, in 
official publications, the natives were bidden to buy only French 
goods in token of loyalty to their new masters. In short, the traditional 
French Colonial policy of exclusive trading was enforced in the most 
virulent forms. In one district, the French administrator warned the 
native traders against buying from or selling to any “foreigners,” and 
enjoined them to trade only with French merchants, on pain of im- 
prisonment in irons. When the British Foreign Secretary .brought this 
charge to the Imowledge of the French Government, a declaration of 
its baselessness was produced from the Governor- General; but the 
British Ambassador in Paris was able to prove that this official had 
himself issued a printed Instruction to the provincial administrators 
which practically bore out the accusation. 
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It was in vain that Salisbury, in despatch after despatch sent to 
Paris, recalled the undertaking upon the strength of which Great 
Britain had agreed to recognise the French Protectorate, viz. that “the 
rights and immunities enjoyed by British subjects” should not be 
affected, and lodged his Government’s resolute “ protest against action 
which in their opinion is inconsistent with the international rights of 
this country and with the assurances given by the Government of the 
Republic.” The French Foreign Minister deemed it a sufficient answer 
to this imputation of bad faith to remind Lord Salisbury that French 
customs, legislation and tariffs applied equally to the mother-country 
and to the Colonies, and to forward for his information copies of the 
laws and decrees by which British rights were annulled. 

The new regime was eventually accepted by the British Govern- 
ment in the Anglo-French Convention of April, 1904, under which 
all protest against the preferential customs arrangements was with- 
drawn. In the meantime, the trade with Madagascar was more and 
more passing into French hands. In 1896, only one-half of the value 
of Madagascar’s external trade fell to France, while twelve years later 
the proportion had increased to four-fifths. 

III. Territorial Settlements with the United States 
A. The Venezuela Boundary Dispute, 1887-1899 

During the later decades of the century the Monroe doctrine 
gained new prominence, and attempts were made by successive United 
States Governments to give to it an interpretation going far beyond 
that which had hitherto been tacitly accepted. In a Message 
of 1870, urging the annexation of San Domingo, President Grant 
formally asserted that “hereafter no territory on this Continent 
shall be regarded as subject of transfer to a European Power,” 
and even predicted that the time was not far distant when, 
“in the natural course of events, the European political connexion 
with this Continent will cease,” That declaration has since remained 
a mere expression of opinion ; yet a later President, Roosevelt, could 
claim with truth that the Monroe doctrine had “not been allowed to 
be fossilised, but had been adapted to meet the growing and changeful 
needs of America” (August nth, 1905). 

It was a fact of happy augury that, concurrently with this tendency 
to attach new and far-going implications to a political maxim which 
has never yet received the force of international law, there has been 
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an increasing disposition to resort to Arbitration for the settlement of 
the Boundary and other disputes which have occurred from time to 
time between American and European States. The long-standing 
frontier dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela relating to the 
western boundary of British Guiana was settled in this way in 1899. 
This dispute was practically as old as the British tenure of the colony, 
and for more than half a century it had been a source of constant 
friction with Venezuela. In 1848, Sir Robert Schomburgk was sent 
out to survey the colony ; and the boundary adjacent to the Orinoco 
as defined by him, and luiown as the Schomburgk line, was thereafter 
accepted by the British Government. On the other hand, the Vene- 
zuelan Government had claimed the Essequibo river, lying further 
to the east, as the true and natural frontier between the two territories. 
The fact would appear to be undisputed that, in the absence of a clear 
understanding, each side tried at different times to encroach on the 
other. 

In 1886, towards the close of Gladstone’s third Administration, a 
Treaty was drawn up providing for the submission of the dispute to 
Arbitration by a third State or by several States, as might be arranged ; 
but, before this agreement could be completed, a new Ministry came 
into power and declined to proceed with the arbitration proposal, 
falling back on the Schomburgk line. Annoyed by the British attitude, 
the Government of Venezuela had unwisely avenged itself by the 
illegal and violent treatment of British subjects trading in the country ; 
and for an indefensible act of the kind committed in 1883 it was 
compelled to give compensation, though this was obtained only in 
1887 as the result of an ultimatum. In that year, diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were suspended. 

Already, the American Government, at the instance of Venezuela, 
had made repeated friendly representations on the subject in London, 
and in December, 1886, Mr Bayard, Secretary of State, tendered a 
formal offer of mediation, which Lord Salisbury declined. The refusal, 
however, had an important result; for it determined the American 
Government not to allow the question to fall again into the background. 
At its instigation, Venezuela provisionally resumed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Great Britain in 1890; but, as further direct negotiations 
between the two States still proved unsuccessful, the American 
Ambassador in London in January, 1895, again sounded the British 
Foreign Secretary (now the Earl of Kimberley) as to whether his 
Government would accept Mediation. The result was an offer to 
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the United States to arbitrate in regard to all territory outside the 
Schomburgk line and the submission, by arrangement, of a Memoran- 
dum on the subject to the American Government. 

To this Memorandum, Secretary Olney made an elaborate and, 
for a friendly Power, highly contentious rejoinder (July 20th), em- 
phasising the American standpoint and the solidarity of the republican 
States of the American Continent. He alleged that records published 
by the British Government as official showed that, between the years 
1884 and 1886, Great Britain had claimed an extended dominion over 
a region of 33,000 square miles, and pointed out that this was a virtual 
challenge to the Monroe Doctrine, since it implied the “forcible 
assumption by a European Power of political control over an 
American State.” Charging Great Britain with basing her titl to 
possession upon her strength and the inability of a weak State like 
Venezuela to enforce its rights, he suggested that this attitude was 
not to be defended or reconciled with “that love of justice and fair 
play so eminently characteristic of the English race,” and added that 
it was quite impossible that the United States could assent to it. The 
British Government were, therefore, asked to state definitely whether 
they would consent or decline to submit the Boundary question in its 
entirety to impartial Arbitration ; and it was stated that a refusal would 
be “calculated greatly to embarrass the future relations between this 
country and Great Britain.” 

Seldom had a British Government been subjected to such plain 
speaking on its duty to its neighbours as was contained in this docu- 
ment, whose importance was increased by the fact that a joint resolution 
of Congress had quite recently urged the determination of the dispute 
by friendly Arbitration. The Olney despatch was communicated in 
August to Lord Salisbury, who had succeeded to the Foreign Office 
in the previous month. In his reply (November 26th) he entered into 
an academic discussion of the Monroe doctrine, pointing out that the 
interpretation given by the despatch went beyond the intentions of 
its author in 1823, disputing its relevancy, even in this extended 
application, to the question at issue. Nor was he prepared to admit 
the acceptance of the doctrine in any form by the British Government, 
since international law must be founded on the general consent of 
nations, and the doctrine had not hitherto been recognised by other 
countries. The entire tone of the reply was in so marked a contrast 
to the conciliatory attitude shown of late by Lord Salisbury in his 
negotiations on frontier questions with other Powers far less near than 
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the United States to Great Britain in all national affinities, as to suggest 
the influence of minds less flexible and prescient than his own. 

In his next Message to Congress (December 17th, 1895), President 
Cleveland openly accused Great Britain of taking possession of “the 
territory of one of our neighbouring republics,” once more cited the 
Monroe doctrine against her, and claimed for the United States tlie 
right to decide the disputed boundary. In the following month a 
Commission was appointed under the authority of Congress to 
investigate and report on the true divisional line; but, before its 
work began, the Secretary of State invited the cooperation of the 
disputant Governments. Lord Salisbury at once concurred, and 
gave the British Ambassador in Waslungton full power to discuss 
the question at issue with the authorities there. The outcome was 
a proposal by the British Government (May 22nd) for the appoint- 
ment of a more authoritative Commission, to consist of four mem- 
bers, two appointed by each country, to ascertain the historical 
facts of tlie question. The finding of a majority of the Com- 
mission was to be binding on both Governments, and on the basis 
of its report the Governments of Great Britain and Venezuela were 
to endeavour to agree upon a boundary-line. Failing agreement, the 
whole question was to be referred to a Tribunal of three members, 
one nominated by Great Britain, one by Venezuela, and the third 
co-opted by these two, who should fix the boundary-line finally. It 
was proposed, however, that the Tribunal should not have power to 
assign to either Great Britain or Venezuela territory wliich was bond 
fide occupied by subjects of the other State on January ist, 1887, 
though it might make recommendations regarding such territory. 

Against these reservations the American Government strongly 
protested as being intended to operate to the advantage of the British 
claim, and as ruling out of Court the discussion of rights which had 
been disputed for decades by Venezuela. “Venezuela is not to be 
stripped of her rightful possessions,” wrote Secretary Olney on 
June i2th, “because the British Government has erroneously en- 
couraged its subjects to believe that such possessions were British.” 
Recognising that the time had come for finality in the matter, Lord 
Salisbury wisely withdrew his reservations in their uncompromising 
form, and agreed to the dispute being submitted to unconditional 
Arbitration, provided America were prepared to stand in Venezuela’s 
place for that purpose. There was still some stickling for “national 
honour”; but the Foreign Office was now sensible of the indignity 
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as well as danger of an unseemly wrangle over a few square miles of 
territory. The urgency of a definite settlement had also been empha- 
sised by a further irritating incident — the arrest by the Venezuelan 
authorities in June of a British official, while engaged within the Schom- 
burgk line, an act speedily repudiated by the Central Government. 

In his speech at the opening of Congress on December 7th, 1896, 
President Cleveland was able to say that the Venezuelan Boundary 
Question had ceased to be a matter of difference between Great 
Britain and the United States. The result of further negotiations was 
a Treaty of February 2nd, 1897, by wliich the disputing States agreed 
to submit the question to Arbitration, to be exercised by a Tribunal 
consisting of five jurists : two on the part of, and nominated by. Great 
Britain, two on the part of Venezuela (one nominated by that State 
and the other by the United States of America), and the fifth to be 
chosen by the other four, or, failing such choice, by the King of 
Sweden and Norway. All questions, including the final decision, were 
to be determined by the vote of the majority of all tlie Arbitrators. The 
Tribunal met in Paris in December, 1898, the British members being 
Lord Russell of Killowen, and Sir R. H. (afterwards Lord) Collins; 
America was represented by Chief-Justice M. W. Fuller and Justice 
D. J. Brewer; and these four arbitrators coopted the Russian juris- 
consult Professor F. de Martens. The award, as made on October 3rd, 
1899, gave the larger part of the disputed area to the British colony^. 

B. The Behring Sea Fishery and Alaska Disputes, 1893-1899 

In 1893 a dispute between Great Britain (representing Canada) 
and the United States relating to the Behring Sea seal fisheries was 
similarly settled by arbitration. In this case, each of the Powers con- 
cerned appointed two members of a tribunal of seven, while the others 
were appointed by disinterested European States. The American claim 
to regard the Behring Sea as terra clausa to foreign fisliing was dis- 
allowed, and the principle of the three miles limit of exclusion was 
held to apply. 

Before the Venezuela Boundary Commission had completed its 
work. Lord Salisbur)-^ proposed (July ist, 1S99) that the same Arbitra- 
tion Convention should be applied in the adjustment of the dispute 

The precedent set in the Venezuela dispute was followed in the case of a 
dispute between French Guiana and Bnizil in 1900, and in another between British 
Guiana and Brazil in 1904. 
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with the United States respecting the frontier between the south- 
eastern portion of Alaska — a vast, but sparsely populated, territory 
purchased by the United States from Russia in 1867 — and British 
Columbia, since 1871 part of the Dominion of Canada. The difference 
was of long standing; but it had only become important owing to 
the opening of the Yukon gold region in 1897, inasmuch as the 
ownership of the principal sea entrance to the mining region was 
involved. The American Government, while not recognising the 
applicability of the Venezuelan procedure to the case of Alaska, 
nevertheless accepted the principle of settlement by Arbitration^. 

C. The Panama Canal Treaties^ 1899-1901 

While the Venezuela Boundary dispute was in process of adjust- 
ment, the British and American Governments were also engaged in 
a controversy relating to the Panama Canal scheme, which had been 
left uncompleted by a French Company in 1891. American opinion 
had approved the dictum of President Hayes, uttered in 1880 when 
de Lesseps was agitating his great scheme : “ The policy of this country 
is a Canal under American control.” As yet, however, the way was 
blocked by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of April 19th, 1850 (so called 
because it was concluded on behalf of the American and British 
Governments respectively by Secretary of State J. M. Clayton and 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer (afterwards Lord Bailing and Bulwer), then 
British Ambassador in Washington). By this Treaty, the two Powers 
renounced exclusive control over any waterway which might be con- 
structed between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans in connexion with 
the river St Juan de Nicaragua, and agreed never to erect or maintain 
fortifications commanding it, or to occupy, colonise, or exercise 
dominion over, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any 
part of Central America, or to acquire any special rights or advantages 
in regard to commerce or navigation through the Canal. In the critical 
Article VHI, they finally agreed to extend their protection to any 
other practicable communications across the Central American 
isthmus, subject to the condition that only such charges and con- 
ditions of traffic thereupon should be imposed as the two Governments 
should approve as just and equitable, and that any such canal or 
railway should be open to the subjects and citizens of Great Britain 
and the United States on equal terms. 

^ Cf. p. 297. 
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So long as this Convention continued in force, it was open to 
neither Power to take independent action in constructing a canal or 
obtaining the exclusive control over a canal which construction would 
confer ; and, from the beginning of the ’eighties there was an increasing 
desire in America to find a way out of the inconvenient contract. When 
de Lesseps abandoned his ill-fated venture, the American Govern- 
ment and nation determined to complete the unfinished work; and, 
during the next few years several Commissions of Enquiry were in- 
stituted, and negotiations were also opened with the Central American 
States affected. The result was that, in 1899, ^ Bill was laid before 
Congress empowering the President to acquire from the republics of 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua the control of such territory as might be 
necessary to the construction of the canal, and to make provision 
for its defence and that of its harbours when completed. Although 
Great Britain would have been within her legal rights in following 
an obstructive policy, her Government wisely met the American 
aspirations in a broad and generous spirit. By the Pauncefote-Hay 
Treaty of November i8th, 1901, ail obstacles in the way of the con- 
struction of a canal by the American Government and the exercise 
by that Government of the rights incidental to such construction were 
removed, subject to the maintenance of the general principle of 
neutralisation, as affirmed by Article VIII of the Convention of 1850. 

The Treaty was concluded towards the close of the third and last 
Government of Lord Salisbury, when the Marquis of Lansdowne had 
taken his place as Foreign Secretary. Several years earlier, the British 
and American Governments had concluded a General Treaty of 
Arbitration (February i8th, 1897), intended to operate in the first 
instance for five years; but it failed to pass the American Senate, and 
the first agreement of this kind with America did not take effect till 
1908, after ten such Treaties had been concluded with European 
States between the years 1903 and 1905. 


.. IV. Foreign Encroachments in China, 1885-1898 

The later years of the nineteenth century witnessed a complete 
change in the relations of the Chinese empire to the Western 
Powers. By the Treaty of Tientsin, 1858, China had partially opened 
her doors to the foreigner and his commerce, and had even promised 
toleration to the Christian religion. Supplementary Conventions 
followed from time to time, enlarging the sphere of intercourse with 
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the outside world; yet every new concession was made grudgingly, 
and more or less on compulsion. 

As the European Power having the greatest political and com- 
mercial interests in Central Asia, Great Britain exercised a predominant 
influence at Tientsin until far into the last quarter of the century, 
and her efforts were steadily directed towards the maintenance of the 
empire’s integrity and independence. An entirely new situation arose 
when France, Russia and Japan began to advance territorial claims 
at China’s expense. No country has shown greater skill and resource 
in converting shadowy claims into concrete rights than France; and 
the Treaties and Conventions concluded in the early ’eighties, by 
which she acquired a formal Protectorate over Annam, with its depen- 
dencies of Cochin China, Cambodia and Tongking, might all be traced 
to, more or less, vague agreements, going back many years and hitherto 
allowed to remain dormant. 

The French republic was then on the threshold of a new epoch 
of Colonial enterprise, intended to efface the humiliations of 1870 and 
1871, and minister to the nation’s reawakened craving for glory. So 
long as these enterprises seemed to prosper, the most popular man 
in France was Jules Ferry, the Foreign Minister who initiated them. 
War with China, however, ensued ; and a small defeat in Tongking, in 
March 1885, in which a French General was wounded, drove Paris, 
ever unstable as the waves of the sea, into a furious panic. Ferry fell, 
and his successor, de Freycinet, taking office as the liquidator of a 
Foreign Policy which for the time had become discredited, hastily 
concluded a Peace, by which China recognised full French domination 
in Tongking. Two provisions of the Treaty, in the traditional spirit 
of French Colonial policy, aroused British opposition. One was to 
the effect that, if China should decide to construct railways, she should 
employ French industry and personnel. Lord Granville objected to 
this stipulation as securing to France special advantages and hence 
conflicting with the “most favoured nation treatment” principle; but 
his apprehensions were removed by the addition of the rider: “It is 
understood that this clause shall not be regarded as constituting an 
exclusive privilege in favour of France.” The opinion of plain men 
was that, if the rider had any meaning or value, it followed that the 
original provision had none, but that, if the French Government 
assented to it with a reservation, the Foreign Office must have allowed 
itself to be hoodwinked. France, subsequently, wished to bind China 
to impose lower import duties on goods entering by her land frontier 
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from French territory; but to tliis proposal Lord Salisbury refused 
to agree. 

While France was pressing China in the south, Japan and Russia 
were maturing designs against her dependencies of Corea and 
Manchuria in the north-east. In April, 1885, fearing that Russia con- 
templated the seizure of a position on the Corean coast. Great Britain 
suddenly occupied Port Hamilton, without prior communication with 
either the suzerain State or its vassal. Though described as a temporary 
measure, the act was an open violation of international law and comity; 
and the British Foreign Office, when challenged by the Chinese 
Government, could offer no defence except that, if Great Britain 
had not occupied the port, another Power would probably have done 
so. China made no further protest, and was preparing to enter into 
an agreement sanctioning the occupation as a temporary arrangement, 
subject to the protection of her suzerain rights, when an unexpected 
development occurred. This consisted in a formal warning by Russia 
to the Tsung-li-Yamen that, if the British occupation of Port Hamilton 
was permitted, she would, in her turn, seize some other foothold in 
Corea. In view of this threat, and of the probability that Japan would 
follow Russia’s example, the Chinese Government declined to. sign 
the intended agreement, and pressed for immediate evacuation, the 
Corean Government following suit, and refusing to consider a British 
offer to take a lease of the port as a coaling-station. 

Lord Granville, making the best of a bad case, continued negotia- 
tions without success until June, when it fell to Lord Salisbury to 
straighten out what had by this time become a very awkward tangle. 
Meanwhile, a naval investigation of the port from the strategical 
standpoint had established the convenient fact that its occupation 
was undesirable, inasmuch as, unless converted into a first-class 
fortress, it would actually be a source of weakness to the squadron 
cruising in Chinese waters. Moreover, the occupation was proving 
expensive, and the vessels stationed there were needed for service 
elsewhere. In view of this report and of a promise by China that the 
port should not be occupied by any other Pov/er, the British flag was 
hauled down in February, 1887, and Port Hamilton and the islands 
were abandoned as quietly as they had been occupied two years before. 

Seven years later (June, 1894 — ^Nlarch, 1895) the Corean War 
between Japan and China supervened; and the world awoke to the 
fact that with the rise of the island Idngdom of the Pacific a new and 
powerful factor had entered into the politics of the Far East. For 
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China, the War was a sequence of disasters and humiliations, since, 
alike on land and on sea, the Japanese swept away all opposition. 
After Corea had been occupied, the victors turned their attention to 
Chinese territory and captured, in quick succession, Port Arthur, 
Kiaochow, Talienwan and Wei-IIai-WVi. Thus, before long, a little 
known State, smaller in area than France or Germany, and with a 
population of some forty millions, had reduced to impotence a vast 
empire twenty-five times its size, whose people were numbered by 
the hundred million. IJy the 'I'realy of Shimonoseki (April 15th, 
1S95) China w.ls required to cede the Liao Tung peninsula, including 
Port Arthur, Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. Under the pressure 
of Russia, Germany and France, however, the victorious State was 
later compelled to forgo any foothold on the mainland. 'Phis it did in 
consequence of a strong Identical Note, which was served upon the 
Japanese Foreign Minister by the three Allied Powers on April 23rdh 
Great Britain declined an invitation to join in inflicting this humilia- 
tion upon Japan, whom she had been the first of European Powers 
to welcome into the family of nations. Russia received from China, 
as a thank- olTe ring for her help in time of need, important railway 
concessions in Manciiuria. 

The Corean War, following on that with France, and many in- 
dications that Russia likewise contemplated aggressive designs, did 
much to revive in China the old antipathy against foreigners, which 
had seemed to have died down. In 1891, there had been anti-foreign 
riots in many parts of the Yangtse region, in which several English- 
men were killed and much property, chiefly French, was destroyed. 
The Government duly punished the aggressors, and, in June of that 
year, an imperial Decree ordered the Viceroys and Governors to 
furnish protection to the missionary establishments and to discourage 
the growing readiness to credit the idle stories tvhich were always 
current to their prejudice. Nevertheless, increasing vigilance and 
pressure were needed on the part of the Treaty Governments to 
secure the due observance of the various guarantees, concessions and 
capitulations on the strength of which their subjects had carried on 
the policy of commercial and industrial e.xploitation. 

The first indication that a serious storm was near was the murder 
of two German missionaries in the province of Shantung in August, 
1897. Germany promptly demanded redress, and occupied the harbour 

^ In its original form, the German Note contained a veiled threat of armed action, 
if Japan refused to comply, and the Minister insisted upon the omission of this. 
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of Kiaochow as a pledge. The Chinese Government was required to 
punish the murderers, to dismiss the provincial Governor on the 
ground of neglect of duty, to restore a German church which the 
rioters had destroyed, to pay an indemnity of 200,000 taels of silver, 
together with the costs of occupying Kiaochow, and to lease that port 
to the German empire for 99 years. 

However convenient for Germany a pretext for the occupation 
of this Chinese territory may have been, the fact remains that occupa- 
tion had been decided on at least two years before. In the spring of 
1895, the German Emperor had sounded the Tsar as to his willing- 
ness to assist him in obtaining a naval foothold in China, and his 
overtures had been received favourably, though no particular part of 
the coast was named at the time^. In the following year. Admiral von 
Tirpitz, on his appointment to the command of the China station, 
received an express commission to “ seek out a place on the Chinese 
coast where Germany could construct a military and economic base-.” 
Three points were suggested as worthy of special attention — ^Amoy, 
Samsa Bay and the Chusan Islands. The acquisition of IGaochow 
had been considered, but unfavourably, on the ground that the port 
lay too far north. Now, Tirpitz harked back to it. Having first come 
to an understanding with the Tsar, the German Emperor in November 
gave instructions for the occupation of the port, with the adjacent 
territory, and China formally leased it to Germany by the Treaty of 
lanuary 5th, 1898. 

The seizure of Kiaochow was the signal for an unseemly scramble 
for Chinese territory on the part of four of the other Great Powers of 
Europe. Several years earlier, the Chinese Government had offered 
to Russia the use of that port for her warships; but advantage was 
not taken of the offer. Count Muravieff, the Foreign Minister, now 
wished to seize at once Port Arthur or Talienwan, and to convert 
it into a permanent naval base, in spite of the fact that Russia had 
concluded a defensive alliance with China, which carried the recog- 
nition of her territorial integrity. The Ministers of War and Marine 
warmly supported the proposal, and, though other Ministers opposed 
it, the Tsar acquiesced against his better judgment, and both points 
were occupied in December, 1897, and formally acquired by forced 
agreement on iVIarch 15th following. Plaving ejected Japan from the 

* See Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe (English translation), ii. 463, and Otto 
Hammann, Dcr neue Kurs, pp. 115-117. 

- See his Erinnerungen (1919), pp. 61-78. 
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Gulf of Petchili two years before, Russia now took the forbidden 
booty, and with it the risks involved. In a letter of March 28th, 
William II complimented the Tsar upon his achievement and greeted 
him as “ tlie master of Peking.” Lord Salisbury judged more correctly, 
when he predicted that Port Arthur would prove an unprofitable 
investment for Russia. A proposal made at that time in England 
that an international conference should be called to deliberate on 
the affairs of China was discouraged by the German Emperor, as 
likely to prove a check upon Russia’s freedom of action. 

A little later, Great Britain obtained a lease of Wei-PIai-Wei, with 
the islands in the Bay, in the province of Shantung (July ist, 1898), 
to be held so long as Russia retained Port Arthur ; and she also acquired 
an extension of the Hong-Kong territory. In the following year, Great 
Britain concluded an agreement with Russia, by which Manchuria 
was recognised as the Russian, and the Yangtse valley as the British, 
sphere of influence. France obtained the assurance that Kwang- 
Chow-Wan should be reserved as her special sphere of influence, and 
Italy, too, put in a claim; but, by this time, China’s patience was 
e-xhausted, and she refused assent. By these provocative appropria- 
tions of territor)' Chinese exasperation was heated to the flash-point. 
The agitation against foreigners grew in proportions and intensity, 
and eventually took the form of the Bo.xer outbreak, which, two years 
later, overspread and convulsed the northern part of the empire. 

V. Unfulfilled Provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
A. The Armeman Question, 1894-1904 

At the close of the War with Russia in 1877-8, Turkey gave an 
undertaking, first, to that Power in the San Stefano Treaty, then, to 
Great Britain in the Cyprus Convention, and finally to the Great 
Powers collectively in the Treaty of Berlin, that she would put an 
end to the misgovernment and terror from which her Armenian 
subjects had immemorially suffered. Nevertheless, the repeated 
attempts made to secure the fulfilment by the Porte of its pledge — 
as by the Powers jointly in 1880, by Lord Granville in 1883, and by 
Lord Rosebery in i886 — only produced further promises, which there 
was no intention of keeping; and, in the meantime, the condition of 
the Armenians became worse. 

The undertaking given to Russia included a guarantee of security 
against the Kurds and Circassians in particular; yet the provincial 
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Governors and minor officials in the Armenian vilayets continued to 
encourage and incite the Kurdish irregular troops — the Bashi-Bazouks 
of Asiatic Turkey — to systematic massacre and pillage. In July, 1894, 
news reached Constantinople of an alleged Armenian revolt in the 
Sassoon district of the vilayet of Bitlis, and additional troops of this 
dangerous type were moved into the region. Sir Philip Currie, the 
British Ambassador, protested against their employment, and warned 
the Sultan’s Ministers of the risk which was being run ; but his words 
were ignored. The result was a repetition, on a larger scale, of the 
Bulgarian Atrocities of 1876. In due time, the so-called revolt was 
reported to have been suppressed ; but nothing was said of the means 
employed, and, once again, it was due to investigation at the hand 
of foreign Powers that the awful facts were disclosed. The slaying, 
rapine and destruction of property now lasted with little intermission 
for over two years. 

In London, the Earl of Kimberley (Foreign Secretary in Lord 
Rosebery’s short-lived Government) and, in Constantinople, Sir 
Philip Currie were unremitting in their endeavours to check the ex- 
cesses, and to bring the criminals to justice; but, even when their 
pressure caused an enquiry to be instituted, the Porte at first un- 
blushingly described it as one into the conduct of the Armenians, and 
not into that of the licentious soldiery responsible for the massacres. 
Convinced that there was far greater likelihood of the truth being 
ascertained by means of an Ottoman enquiry assisted by Europeans, 
than by a European thwarted by the Ottoman authorities, the Am- 
bassadors in Constantinople required that Consular Delegates should 
be attached to the Commission. The evidence taken in the course 
of the investigation, which lasted from January until the end of July, 
1895, formed a record of iniquity hardly equalled before in the history 
of Turkish misrule. “ Not merely massacres, but horrors unutterable, 
unspeakable, unimaginable by the mind of man^” — such was Lord 
Rosebery’s description of the crimes now brought to light. The 
principal English investigator, Mr H. S. Shipley, reported that it was 
the conviction of the Delegates, “ arrived at from the evidence brought 
before us, that the Armenians were massacred without distinction of 
age or sex, and indeed, for a period of some three weeks, it is not too 
much to say that they were absolutely hunted like wild beasts, being 
killed wherever they were found-.” It was clear that whatever violence 

* Speech at Newtoa Abbot, May 15th, 1S96. 

■ McmorariJurn on the Joint Report of the Consular Delesates to the Sassoon Com- 
mission of July coth, 1895, coramuntcated to Lord Salisbury, October i6th, 1895. 
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had been shown at the outset by the Armenians had been a reply to 
unprovoked attacks deliberately made on them by the Kurds, with 
a view to justifying subsequent reprisals, and that in these reprisals 
the aggressors were encouraged by the local authorities and had the 
support of the Mussulman population. 

Nevertheless, in a conversation with the Earl of Kimberley, 
Rustem Pasha, the Ambassador of the Porte in London, ignoring the 
Treaty of Berlin and the Cyprus Convention, coolly enquired upon 
what grounds the British Government based their claim to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Turkey (March 38th, 1895). On May nth, 
a modest programme of reforms, which had been agreed upon by the 
British, French and Russian Ambassadors and approved by their 
Governments — the Tsar refusing, however, to be a party to any kind 
of coercion — was communicated to the Porte. What happened was 
just what had invariably occurred before in similar circumstances. 
The Porte protested, temporised and finally made counter-proposals 
of a more or less worthless kind — all for the purpose of evading action 
of any kind. 

There was an outcry on the part of generous humanitarians in 
England, when the Government took no measures independently 
with a view to compelling the Porte to make amends for the present 
and give hostages for the future. Lord Rosebery, however, held that 
to have done so would have exposed Great Britain to the very real 
risk of having to face the opposition of the other Powers, and par- 
ticularly Russia. Unable to see eye to eye on this question with 
Gladstone, who advocated a policy of resolute action, and deeming 
his position untenable in view of the state of parties both in the House 
of Commons and the country. Lord Rosebery resigned office in June. 
His Government had done all that was possible by moral means to 
move the Porte to action. Nevertheless, the fact remained, that the 
special obligation towards the Armenians which Great Britain had 
undertaken under the Cyprus Convention still remained unfulfilled. 

The change of Government, inasmuch as it brought back Lord 
Salisbury to the Foreign Office, encouraged the belief in Constanti- 
nople that there would be an immediate relaxation of pressure on the 
part of the Powers. The Sultan’s Ministers miscalculated. One of the 
first acts of the new Foreign Secretary was to impress on the Turkish 
Ambassador the danger to the Ottoman empire of further prevarica- 
tion. He stated, that he had been “much struck, on coming back to 
office, to find how much ground Turkey had lost in English opinion,” 
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and that “a settled conviction was growing that nothing was to be 
hoped from it in the way of improvement and reform, and that all 
that could be done was to finish with it” (July loth). After a month 
had passed, his patience was exhausted, and he came to the conclusion 
that, since the Powers could not withdraw from their position without 
loss of credit, energetic measures should be taken to secure the 
acceptance of the reforms. Although Russia still opposed the use of 
force, whether by all the Pow'ers together or by any one of them alone, 
it was due to Lord Salisbury’s insistence that the Porte in October 
produced a scheme of reforms of its own. The reforms were to apply 
in the six vilayets chiefly inhabited by Armenians and, in principle, 
in other parts of Asiatic Turkey where Christians predominated. 

Nevertheless, the year 1896 brought a repetition of the excesses 
against the Armenians. Each month and week added its contribution 
to the tale of rapine, pillage, extortion and murder, now local, now 
on a larger scale. Constantinople was the scene of the worst of these 
orgies of crime. Following an attack upon the Ottoman Panic, made 
by a small band of Armenian reformers for the purpose of calling 
attention to the desperate plight of their countrymen, a general 
massacre of Armenians took place between the 26th and 30th of 
August. There were scores of arrests, and it was characteristic that, 
when the trials took place, the Armenians met with drastic treatment, 
but the Moslems with a clemency which in many cases amounted 
to a condonation of guilt. Many of the former were sentenced to 
death, but not one Moslem shared that fate; and the periods of im- 
prisonment imposed were on the average twenty times longer for the 
Armenians than for the dominant race. 

The massacres were followed by the expulsion from the capital 
of thousands of Armenians, of whom the majority found their way 
into Asia, where a worse fate awaited them. For the Constantinople 
cmeute led to immediate and violent repercussions in the provinces, 
and particularly in Asia Minor, where the misdoings of the political 
bank-raiders were exaggerated and avenged with terrible cruelty upon 
thousands of their innocent countrymen. The worst of all the massacres 
were perpetuated in September in the Eghin district, wEere murder, 
plundering and houseburning continued for a day and a night. It 
was estimated by Consular investigators that at least 1000 people 
were murdered, and almost as many houses destroyed. 

Up to that time, the Porte had done little or nothing towards 
carrying out its own scheme of reforms. In a despatch to the British 
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Embassies of October 20th, marked by unaccustomed urgency of tone, 
and recalling the generous spirit of the early days of 1875, before he 
seemed to succumb for a time to the influence of Disraeli, Lord 
Salisbury bespoke the cooperation of the Powers in a joint endeavour 
to obtain the introduction into the Turkish administration of such 
reforms as would ensure better government and put an end to its 
record of cruelty and crime. In protecting the Turkish empire from 
dissolution, he said, the Powers had been inspired by “the hope that 
the many evils by which Ottoman rule was accompanied would be 
removed or mitigated by the reforming efforts of the Government. 
Not only has this hope been entirely disappointed, but it has become 
evident that, unless these great evils can be abated, the forbearance 
of the Powers of Europe will be unable to protract the existence of 
a dominion which by its own vices is crumbling into ruin.” He pro- 
posed, therefore, that the Powers should come to a unanimous agree- 
ment as to the reforms needed, and should insist on their execution, 
“up to the measure of such force” as they had at command. France, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy were sympathetic, and Russia, 
though at first opposed to the use of coercion, acquiesced by the end 
of November. 

There was more admonition and expostulation ; but little came of 
it. Further murders and massacres were committed in the following 
year; and in July, 1897, Sir Philip Currie reported that the Porte was 
as reluctant as ever to move by the introduction of reforms, the 
punishment of known criminals, or the enforcement of punishments 
actually awarded. Turkish misrule had, in fact, taken a new lease of 
life. Seven years later (July, 1904), Sir N. O’Conor, the British 
Ambassador of that day, was still complaining to the Grand- Vizier 
that “the present radical vice of gross misgovernment continued to 
render the life of every Armenian unendurable.” 

B. Crete and the Graeco-Turkish War, 1878-1898 

One of the tragedies of the Eastern Question has lain in the fact 
that imperious political readjustments have so often been made piece- 
meal, in the vain hope of eluding difficulties’ and rendering more 
tolerable to the Ottoman empire the disturbance incidental to in- 
evitable changes. Meanwhile, misgovernment has continued as before, 
while unbearable conditions have seemed to receive the sanction of 
the Powers which had made themselves responsible for the welfare 
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of the oppressed populations, and yet nothing has been gained in the 
end by procrastination. At any time since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it might have seemed that Crete was ripe for severance 
from an empire in which it was absorbed by force, and to .which it 
had never been attached in sentiment ; yet, twenty years after Delyanni 
had vainly appealed to the Congress of Berlin to sanction annexation 
to the Hellenic kingdom on historical and ethnical grounds, the island 
still remained one of the most sullen and disaffected parts of the 
Sultan’s dominion. 

The application to Crete of the Organic Statute of 1868, modified 
according to existing needs, had been a condition of its retention by 
the Sultan in 1878 ; and, in October of that year, a Constitution, known 
as the Pact of Halepa, was issued, creating inter alia a Governor- 
General, with an ‘ Adjoint’ belonging to the Orthodox Greek faith, and 
a representative Assembly. In the territories under Turkish rule, 
however, the best of laws never made an alien Administration popular, 
and, when revolt broke out again in 1889, the Pact of Halepa was 
annulled, in token that the Cretans still held their political liberties 
by arbitrary favour only. 

The refusal of the Porte to grant reforms demanded by the Cretan 
Assembly at the end of 1895 led to a renewal of revolt and to conflicts 
with the Turkish troops, which resorted to drastic reprisals. In the 
following August, the Ambassadors in Constantinople drew up a 
scheme under which the island was to have political autonomy and 
a Christian Governor ; this the Porte accepted, and a law was promul- 
gated accordingly. The concession, however, failed to arrest the dis- 
content of the Christians, while it proved a source of offence to the 
Moslems. 

All this time, the Greek Government was looking on expectantly, 
prepared to intervene on however slight a pretext. The justification 
was afforded in February, 1897, when Athens was thrown into excite- 
ment by reports of Mussulman attacks upon the Christians at Canea. 
Arms and ammunition found their way to Crete freely and mysteriously, 
and many of the leaders of the Cretan revolutionary cause resident on 
the mainland crossed over to the island. The Great Powers were already 
represented by a strong naval force in Cretan waters, and they refused 
the Sultan’s request that he might send additional troops, fearing the 
effect upon the excited population. 

Whatever might have been its attitude if calm counsels had been 
possible, the hands of the Greek Cabinet were now forced by public 
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opinion. On February nth, Prince George of Greece sailed over to 
Crete with a flotilla of torpedo boats, and four days later Colonel 
Vassos, bearing the Edng’s orders to occupy the island and eject the 
Turkish garrisons, landed* with 1500 men near Canea. These hostile 
acts amounted to a declaration of war, and the Porte appealed to the 
Powers to intervene. The German Emperor called for the immediate 
blockading of the Greek coast, as in 1886, until the illicit expedition 
should have been withdrawn, and other Powers favoured this course. 
The British Government, conscious of a strong current of national 
opinion favourable to the Greek cause, were unwilling to commit 
themselves until the future status of Crete had been determined; 
and, as to this, they advocated the conversion of the island into an 
autonomous province of the empire. 

Immediately on landing. Colonel Vassos had issued a proclama- 
tion announcing his occupation of the island in his King’s name. This 
was a defiant challenge which the Powers could not ignore. Some of 
them were in favour of serving on the Greek Government an ulti- 
matum demanding the immediate recall of the expedition; but, on 
the proposal of France, who supported Great Britain and Italy in 
their wish to let Greece down lightly, the milder procedure of somma- 
iion was adopted. Called upon to withdraw, and reminded that its 
action was a violation of the Treaty of Berlin (March 2nd), the Greek 
Government refused, influenced doubtless by the recollection that 
two successive rulers of Bulgaria had been allowed to override the 
Treaty no less arbitrarily. Lord Salisbury had, in the meantime, 
accepted the blockade proposal, though stipulating for its limited 
operation ; and on March 21st this measure was applied, but restricted 
to the island. As, however, the Hellenic. Government showed no 
disposition to withdraw, the blockade was, at the end of the month, 
extended to the mainland. 

All the Powers still acted together ; yet not all of them were able 
to give cordial support to the work of coercion. Lord Salisbury, who 
throughout took the lead in the concert of the Powers, saw clearly 
that the mere dragooning of Greece, however she might have merited 
such treatment, would not solve the Cretan problem. Accordingly, 
his energies were directed towards obtaining the withdrawal from the 
island of the Turkish and Greek troops equally, with a view to the 
speedy reorganisation of the administration under a new Governor. T o 
the grant of autonomous administration the Porte offered no resistance ; 
but it claimed that a Turkish subject holding the Orthodox Greek 
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faith should be chosen as Governor. For GreecOj however, no solution 
of the Cretan question was satisfactory which failed to place the ad- 
ministration of the island in her hands either as mandatory of the 
Powers or (as she demanded) by means of annexation. 

The guerilla war begun by the Greeks in Crete proved the prelude 
to a bolder military enterprise. The outburst of national ardour which 
had driven the King and Government into aggressive measures 
revived, in intense form, the old animosities and resentments of the 
Greeks against the Turks at their doors; and, in March, the Powers 
were faced Mth the imminence of an invasion of Macedonia. On 
April 6th, the Ambassadors in Constantinople presented to the Porte 
and the Greek Ministry simultaneously a joint Declaration, to the 
effect that, in the event of a conflict, their Governments would hold 
the aggressor entirely responsible and that, however a struggle so 
begun might end, they would not allow liim to derive from it the 
slightest advantage. 

Incited by repeated provocative acts of Greek troops, who had 
crossed the frontier at several points, the Porte suspended diplomatic 
relations with the Hellenic Government on April i8th, and war broke 
out. In a number of minor frontier operations the Greeks at first 
seemed to carry all before them. As the campaign developed, how- 
ever, the superiority of their adversaries, alike in fighting quality and 
in numbers, told Mth fatal effect. Isolated victories continued to be 
won, but, again and again, positions were occupied only to be relin- 
quished immediately afterwards in panic and flight. The land campaign 
was practically fought and decided on Greek soil, while on the water 
Greece, owing to sheer supineness, achieved no result of value, though 
all the conditions and chances were in her favour. 

A sequence of defeats brought about the dismissal of the Delyanni 
Cabinet (April 28th) and the appointment to office of the Opposition 
leader Ralli. Already it was clear how the campaign would end. 
The Allies had been prepared to propose terms of peace as soon as 
the belligerents had taken each other’s measure; and, so early as 
April 23rd, Lord Salisbury sounded the other Cabinets as to the 
expediency of deciding upon the form and conditions of inteiwen- 
tion. On the eve of his dismissal, Delyanni had been ready to cease 
hostilities on honourable terms; after later reverses in Thessaly, the 
incoming Ministry welcomed mediation by the Powers on whatever 
terms they might propose. As a condition of an armistice Turkey 
demanded that the old frontier should be restored, which would have 
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meant the retrocession to her of Thessaly. Lord Salisbury refused 
to consider the proposal, being determined that no liberated Christian 
populations should be put back under Turkish rule. With the signing 
of the Armistice on May iQth-aoth the War came to an end. 

In the ensuing peace negotiations the greatest difficulty was caused 
by the frontier question, though the Porte also pressed for a larger 
indemnity than the Powers were prepared to sanction. Upon the 
frontier question Lord Salisbury was immovable, and on June 30th 
he told the Turldsh Government that, while willing to discuss any 
territorial adjustments in Thessaly which could be shown to be 
required for strategical reasons, the British Government “could not 
consent to any rectification of the frontier between Greece and Turkey 
which would involve as a consequence any considerable number of 
Greeks being replaced under the rule of the Turkish Government.” 
Hereupon, the Porte resorted to its habitual policy of evasion and 
obstruction; and it was only after the Powers had issued a stern 
warning of their determination to bring to an end the futile negotia- 
tions, which had “ no other result than that of delaying the conclusion 
of a peace in which all Europe is interested” (July 8th), that it 
capitulated. The definitive Treaty of Peace was signed on December 
4th, 1897. By it, the frontier between the two States was rectified by 
the cession to Turkey of several minor districts, and the indemnity 
was fixed at j^T4,ooo,ooo. In order to enable Greece to pay this sum 
and set her finances in order. Great Britain joined France and Russia 
(March 29th, 1898) in guaranteeing a loan to her of ^6,800,000, re- 
payable within a maximum period of 60 years. 

During the Cretan controversy and the Graeco-Turkish War, 
Germany, while at one with the other Powers in desiring to shield 
Greece from the worst consequences of her indiscretion, showed on 
the whole a friendly disposition towards Turkey. Baron von Marschall, 
the German Ambassador in Constantinople, had already entered on 
a policy of deference to the Sultan, which ultimately won for Germany 
a dominating influence at the Porte and secured to her concessions and 
privileges of great political and material value. 

The withdrawal of Greece and her preoccupation with the cam- 
paign on the mainland relieved the tension in Crete, though, owing 
to want of unity amongst the Allies, the settlement of the island was 
still long protracted. The decision to put in operation the scheme of 
autonomous government which was drawn up in August, 1896, 
required the election of a Governor, and, for more than a year, the 
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claims of different aspirants and nominees were considered Mth a 
dwindling prospect of agreement, the island being in the meantime 
administered in commission by the Admirals. In March, 1898, owing 
to the rejection of her advice that it should be administered for a 
time by two Powers at their pleasure, Germany withdrew from the 
Concert, bidding the other Powers dispose of Crete as they would, 
since she took no further interest in it. Austria-Hungary soon followed 
this example. 

The Cretan Question had, in fact, begun to tire all the Powers, 
though none of them seemed willing to recognise that the deadlock 
which had occurred was due to their own indecision and divided 
counsels. In June a Provisional Government was instituted, in spite 
of Turkey’s indignant protest, providing for the administration of the 
coast-towns by the Admirals and of the interior by the Cretan Assembly 
and Executive. Then, at the beginning of September, another Mussul- 
man outbreak occurred at Canea, as a result of which a number of 
British soldiers and sailors were killed or wounded, many hundreds 
of native Christians massacred, and the town fired, by the mob. The 
consequence was a decision to enforce the immediate withdrawal 
of all Turkish troops and officials from the island and to disarm the 
Moslem population. As the Porte refused to recall its soldiers, and 
the Turldsh Governor declined to move in the absence of Instructions 
from Constantinople, the Allied troops ejected them by force on 
November 5th. 

By this time, the need of a regular Government had become clear 
to the four acting Powers; and, with a view to bringing about a con- 
dition of things promising stability and permanence, Prince George of 
Greece was offered the position of High Commissioner {Harmostes), 
which he accepted on November 26th, the Porte agreeing. With the 
promise of the Powers to provide a loan of ^^160,000 and the immediate 
advance of one-fourth of this sum to enable the High Commissioner 
to set up house, the new Government assumed office under favour- 
able auspices, and the Regent’s formal installation took place on 
December 21st. Several days later, the Admirals sailed away. 

VI. Reconquest of the Soudan ;\nd the F.^hoda Dispute, 

1885-1899 

• The longer the British occupation of Egypt lasted, the more im- 
patient became the demand of the Sultan and of Fnmce for its 
termination. While, however, Great Britain had never ceased to regard 
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her presence in the country as temporary, it was obvious to the rest 
of the world that no Government with a sense of responsibility could 
give a promise of evacuation, to take place unconditionally on a fixed 
date. ''The British Cabinet, nevertheless, offered to discuss with the 
Porte the conditions of eventual withdrawal and any practicable 
measures to be adopted in the meantime for reducing the sphere of 
intervention. With this object in view, Lord Salisbury sent Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff on a Special Mission . to Constantinople in August, 
1885. The result was the conclusion of a Convention (October 24th), 
providing that a Turkish and a British High Commissioner should 
be despatched to Egypt, there to cooperate with the Khedive in the 
reorganisation of the Army and the reform of the general administra- 
tion. So soon as the High Commissioners were convinced'that the 
time had arrived wherl\|Mthdrawal would be safe and expedient/ they 
were to report to that effect to their Gqyernme^^ whic h would confer 
as to the conclusiqn^pf a.Supplenienta^ on the subject. 

The proposals, necessarily, were not very explicit, but they were 
honestly meant; and Great Britain had never before gone so far in 
her wish to satisfy the Porte and remove the suspicions of France. 

V Wolff went to Egypt as the British High Commissioner, and 
Mukhtar Pasha was appointed on behalf of Turkey. -^or a twelve- 
month, they observed, investigated, and conferred, discovering no new 
and solving no old problems; and then they reported. They failed 
to agree as to the best way of reorganising the Army ; they had little 
fault to find with the civil administration ; and, while they condemned 
the Capitulations, they devised no plan for abolishing them.'\(rhe 
critical question, however, was the withdrawal of the British force; 
and, in the hope of reaching a conclusion on this head, Lord Salisbury 
sent Wolff to Constantinople on a second Mission in January, 1887,./""’ 
In a memorable letter of Instructions addressed to the Special 
Envoy (January 15th), the Foreign Minister repeated the desire of 
his Government to satisfy the Sultan, yet warned him, in the spirit 
of Lord Granville’s pledges in the past, '^ihat they could not !‘fix even 
a distant date for evacuation until they are able to make provision 
for securing beyond that date the external and internal peace of Egypt.’^^ 
He accepted the principle of the “neutralisation of Egypt,” but subject 
to conditions “ designed to maintain the security and maintenance of 
the whole arrangement.” Hence, he laid it down as a basic principle 
\'1:hat “the British Government must retain the right to guard and 
uphold the condition of things which will have been brought about 
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by the military action and large sacrifices of this country..., England, 
if she spontaneously and willingly evacuates the country, must retain 
a treaty right of intervention if at any time either internal peace or 
external security should be seriously threatened,”/'' 

In the succeeding negotiations, after much humouring-^ Turkey 
concluded a" Convention (May 22nd, 1887) providing for evacuation 
at the end of three years on the conditions stated. Two years after 
the British force had been withdrawn, the British supervision of the 
Army was to end, and Egypt was thereafter to enjoy territorial im- 
munity territonale)-^2M indefinite status preferred by the Sultan 
to neutralisation. On the ratification of the Convention, the Powers 
were to be invited to recognise and guarantee the inviolability of 
Egyptian territory. \ Provision was made for a joint Anglo-Turkish 
military occupation of a temporary character in certain contingencies../' 
It was part of the arrangement that the Contracting States should 
endeavour to induce the Powers to agree to the abolition of exterri- 
torial jurisdiction. Owing to the pressure and threats of France, 
who objected to a British right of reentry in any circumstances, the 
Sultan did not ratify the Convention, though it was understood that 
he was willing to do so. When, later, he invited the Foreign Office to 
resume negotiations in London, Lord Salisbury, annoyed as much by 
Turkey’s cowardice as by French intrigue, refused. Once more France 
had blundered. Wishing to expel Great Britain from Egypt, she had. 
merely strengthened and made more permanent her position there..,? 

^ \ British relations with F ranee had seldom been so strained as during 
the period which intervened between the two Egyptian Conventions ; 
and both Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery complained bitterly of 
the hard life which our neighbour led them. After six months of 
contention. Lord Rosebery came to the conclusion that France was 
making mischief of set purpose. “Our relations with France,” he 
wrote to Lord Lyons (August loth, 1SS6), “are really more trouble- 
some than with any other Power^.’/ ' 

At that time de Freycinet was President of the Cabinet and Foreign 
Minister; and, having been guilty of the mistake of allowing Great 
Britain to enter Egypt alone, he was bent on retrieving his reputation 
by compelling her withdrawal. This would have been a brilliant 
acliievement, had it succeeded. In September, 1SS6, he sent IVf. Her- 
bette as Ambassador to Berlin, in proof of his wish to establish a 
permanent entente with Germany; and, in the following month, the 
* Lord Xewton, Lord Lyons: a record of British Diplonutty, n. 37.}. 
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Ambassador made a formal proposal to Count Plerbert Bismarck, then 
Foreign Secretary of State, that, in the interest of such an entente. 
Prince Bismarck should join hands in compelling Great Britain to 
evacuate Egypt. Pie gave the assurance that “the English were 
abominated in France more than the Germans had ever been,” and 
that an anti-English policy would be “immensely popular” with his 
countr}TOen. Count Bismarck received die proposal unsympathetically, 
and the Chancellor himself rejected it summarily when M. Plerbette 
repeated it to him in November^. 

YThe Anglo-French tension had become still greater by the time 
Lord Salisbury was back at the Foreign Office. At the beginning 
of 1887, France was in disfavour with half Europe — ^ivith Great 
'Britain, Germany, Austria-PIungary and Italy; even Russia looked 
' coldly on her. Great Britain, in particular, she was troubling about 
questions of right and title in all parts of the world — in Egypt, on 
the Somali coast, in Newfoundland and in the New Plebrides. His 
patience at last exhausted, ‘Lord Salisbury’' wrote to Lord Lyons, 
apropos of the relief which might accompany the militaiy interlude 
which General Boulanger, Minister of War in the Goblet Cabinet,^ 
was believed to be planning,\“ It is very difficult to prevent oneself) 
from wishing for another Franco-German War, to put an end to this' 
incessant vexation”.” A distempered France never returns to a normal 
condition until she has upset a Government; but, in the course of 
1887, she upset three before settling down./ 

\ Bismarck put temptation in Lord Salisbury’s way at this time, 
when he again made overtures for an alliance. It was a leading prin 4 
ciple of his foreign policy to prevent the formation of coalitions capable' 
of menacing Germany or, if that were impossible, to create a counter-^> 
poise in any given case. Russia and France were moving steadily) 
towards the entente ^which was to issue in.a military alliance, and, on 
the French side of the Vosges, patriotic emotions had been dangerously 
stimulated by the pinchbeck hero who was now nearing the height 
of his evanescent fame. “The French undoubtedly shrink from war,” 
Lord Lyons wrote in April from Paris to the Foreign Secretary ; “ but 
they do not shrink from it as much as they did ten years ago.” They 
shrank still less as the Boulanger spell grew upon them, and the 
apprehension of war which was repeatedly expressed in Bismarck’s 
parliamentary speeches of that year was very real.\Jn a private letter 

1 Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, vi. 137-52. 

- Letter to Lord Lyons, February 5th, 1887, Lord Newton, Lord Lyons, ir. 386, 
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to Lord Salisbury, written on November 22nd^ and ostensibly intended 
to disclaim on Germany’s part any disposition to favour Russia at 
the expense of Austria-Hungary, he spoke of the latter Power and 
Great Britain as being, like Germany, “saturated States,” and hence 
well suited to form with her a triple alliance, whose object could only 
be the maintenance of the status ? While he did not admit that in 
the event of a simultaneous attack by France and Russia Germany’s 
position would be a desperate one, he recognised that even victory 
in such a case would be a national misfortune ^,^if threatened, therefore, 
by war on both fronts without allies, Germany would do her utmost 
to avert that calamity by conciliating Russia — ^her own traditional ally 
and Great Britain’s traditional enemy. 

Tills line of reasoning was not to be mistaken. Proceeding from 
the premiss that Great Britain and Russia were still divided by irre- 
concilable interests, he concluded that, if required to choose between 
a defensive agreement with Germany and a definite rapprochement of 
Germany and Russia, the British Government would be compelled 
to throw in their lot with the Triple Alliance.! Lord Salis bury did not 
respond to these advances in the way desired By Bismarck ; but he 
had already agreed that Great Britain should join Austria-Hungary 
and Italy in an accord d trois for the purpose of maintaining the status 
quo in European Turkey and the Mediterranean, Germany being a 
co-guarantor, though not a signatory, of the agreement, which took 
yeffect in December. In January, 1889, Bismarck made a formal pro- 
: posal of an alliance with Great Britain, to meet the eventuality of an 
attack on either Power by France during a short term of years. Plis 
idea was that it should be published to the world, and he believed 
that the mere knowledge of its existence would ensure the main- 
tenance of peace-. After conference with his colleagues Lord Salisbury 
replied that the time for such a departure from British tradition as 
a defensive alliance would imply was inopportune; all he could do 
for the time being was to leave the proposal “on the table, witliout 
saying yes or no^.” A year and a half later, when Bismarck was out 
of office, Salisbury gave a further earnest of his desire to live on 
terms of cordial accord with Germany by concluding with her the 
Zanzibar-Heligoland Convention (July ist, 1890) K J 

^ This letter first appeared (in translation) in Otto Ilammann's Zur Vorifeschiente 
ties Welthnejes (1918), pp. 154-159. See also Die Grasse Politik tier Europdischcn 
Kabiiiette, 1871-1914, iv. 376-80, 386-8, for the letter and Lord Salisbury’s reply. 

^ Despatch of Bismarck to the Gcrmim Ambassador in London, January' irth, 
18S9, in Die Crosse Politik tier Ettropiiischcn Kabiv.etle, 1871-1914, iv. 400-3. 

* Ibid. p. 405. ‘ Cf. ante, p. 016, 
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*\The mpasse in Egypt continued without interruption. On the 
return of Gladstone to power (August, 1892), the French Cabinet 
hopefully renewed the request that the British Government would 
name the date for withdrawing, but without success/ Far from 
encouraging any expectation on the subject in that quarter. Lord 
Rosebery, the new Foreign Secretary, did much to strengthen the 
British hold upon the country In January, 1893, Lord Cromer had 
to complain that the Khedive Abbas, who had succeeded Tewfik a 
year before, had arbitrarily and of his own motion dismissed the 
ailing Prime-Minister, Mustapha Pasha Fehmi, intending to sub- 
stitute for him Fakluy Pasha, who was not less hostile to Great Britain 
than Mustapha was friendly ..together with two other Ministers. Lord 
Rosebery at once put down his foot upon this claim to independence. 
Nine years earlier. Lord Granville had plainly stated the rule 
governing the relations between the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments; and, talung his stand upon his predecessor’s despatch of 
January 4th, 1884, the new Foreign Secretary pointed out the 
logical consequence of the Khedive’s claim to be master in a house 
which had ceased to be his castle, when he said, “ Our soldiers would 
be mere sentinels to protect a policy, possibly injurious, of which we 
should be no more than idle spectators, and the British flag would 
become the cloak for an administration possibly no better — con- 
ceivably even worse — than that which we had intervened to supersede ” 
(February i6th). 

\ In the end, a compromise was found by which the Khedive dropped 
the Anglophobe Fakhry in favour of Riaz Pasha; it being understood 
that in making a new appointment he did so with the express consent 
of the British Government, though he was warned as to the grave 
consequences of “ direct action” in future.’'‘Tt had been suspected from 
the first that French prompting was behind the Khedive in the matter, 
and the suspicion was confirmed when France formally protested 
against Lord Cromer’s successful intervention as “high-handed.”- 

i By this time, events were in motion which threw back the question 
of withdrawal indefinitely/ and, in effect, removed it out of the range 
of practical politics. These events were the reconquest of the Soudan 
and the unsuccessful attempt made by France to establish herself in 
the valley of the Upper Nile ./Although, from the beginning of 1884, 
the Soudan had been nominally abandoned, and the garrisons for the 
most part withdrawn, the sovereignty over that region, which had 
been vested in the Khedives by imperial firmans, had not been 
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renounced, and the hope of the eventual reoccupation of the southern 
provinces in a military and administrative sense had never been 
relinquished. Experience proved that a policy of abandonment, in 
the full meaning of the word, was impracticable. The tribes of the 
interior had been left to themselves, to wage war or make peace with 
the Mahdi as they would ; but the abstention by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment from further interference in the Soudan did not prevent continual 
attempts by the rebel armies to transgress the new defensive frontier 
of Egypt and capture the Red Sea coast. 

Never, in fact, had there been a moment when British and Egyptian 
troops had not been engaged in repelling or restraining aggression 
beyond the forbidden limits — now within attacking distance of Wady 
Haifa, now at Suakin, recovered from Osman Digna by the British 
in 1885 and since that year in their occupation. The policy pursued 
was that of harassing the rebels on every favourable occasion, in the 
hope of wearing out resistance and convincing them that they were 
fighting a losing cause. In the meantime, the rebellion was proving 
as exhausting for the Khalifa’s followers as for Egypt; and, early 
in 1887, Colonel Kitchener, who in the previous year had become 
Governor of the Red Sea territories, was able to report to Sir Evelyn 
Baring that Mahdiism was dying out in the Soudan, and that the 
people in general Mshed for peace, tranquillity, and the renewal of 
trade. At the request of the Egyptian authorities, the British Govern- 
ment sanctioned the reopening of commercial relations with the Upper 
Nile region; but for several years they continued to discourage any 
idea of attempting the reoccupation of the forsaken territories. 

It was not until 1896 that measures to this end were systematically 
organised.'The Egyptian Army had now been strengthened in numbers 
and improved in quality/ Its past inferiority had been chiefly due to 
inefficient training and lack of discipline, so that, in the crises of actual 
warfare, the men who were expected to fight either ran away or lay 
down and let themselves be lulled. Under the old conditions of 
recruiting, however, a trustworthy Army was impossible, for the 
men formed part of what was practically an impressed force. No 
sooner had the military administration passed under British control, 
than the native soldier found himself welltrained, wellclothed, fed 
and armed, fairly wellpaid, and humanely treated, and he responded 
readily to the call of officers who treated him with respect. The result 
was that the new Army was as superior to the Khalifa’s undisciplined 
hosts as the old Army had been inferior to the seasoned British troops. 
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^(^Hostile movements of the Dervishes along the valley of the Nile 
beyond Wady Haifa, and the menace they offered to the country 
lying to the east of the river, determined the British Government to 
undertake the recovery of the Soudan as far as Dongola; and the 
expeditionary force moved forward in March, iSpb^/Phe bulk of the 
troops were Egyptian, though British regulars were attached for the 
sake of the moral help afforded by their presence ; a British battalion 
also occupied Wady Haifa at the base, while Suakin was held at that 
time by Indian troops. Fighting the whole way and inflicting heavy 
loss upon the rebels, the victorious army in September occupied 
Dongola, which was retained. 

During 1897, a railway was built by Egyptian troops from Wady 
Plalfa in the direction of Berber, being intended as the base for a 
further advance, which was to clear the coimtry as far as the coast. 
In April of the following year, after inflicting a crushing defeat upon 
the Dervishes under Osman Digna at Atbara, ‘"^he Anglo-Egyptian 
Army occupied Berber; and, five months late;%\Kitchener crowned 
the work of reconquest by the victory of Omdurman (September 2nd), 
and the occupation of Khartoum (September 4th), where the British 
and Egyptian flags were significantly hoisted side by side v* While at 
Khartoum, he heard of the presence of a French expedition further 
south, j’'"' 

French statesmen and writers, at a later date, advanced the theory 
that the abandonment and reconquest of the Soudan were part of a 
calculated plan for establishing British supremacy on the Upper Nile. 
There is no justification for ascribing so far-sighted a design to 
British statecraft, which at every stage of the Egyptian occupation 
had shown a notable incapacity to anticipate events or even to for- 
mulate a consistent policy. Unquestionably, the time came when the 
British Government, counting the cost of the efforts and liabilities 
which the occupation had occasioned, became increasingly dissatisfied 
with a position entailing upon Great Britain the duties of a handy 
man together with the obligations of a paying guest. But the decision 
to ask for territorial compensation — whether this decision was justifi- 
able or not — ^was an afterthought. France, however, at least had no 
cause to complain of it, since it was due to her opposition that the 
Egyptian Government had not been allowed to provide money to meet 
the expense of reconquering the Soudan, with the result that the British 
Treasury had to advance the necessary sum. 

British action in the valley of the Upper Nile, at this time, was 
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powerfully influenced by developments which were taking place beyond 
the limits of Egypt’s traditional sphere of influence. The extension of 
British dominion in Central Africa, both direct and through Chartered 
Company enterprise, led to the conclusion, between the years 1890 and 
1894, of Agreements with Germany, Italy and the Congo Free State, 
by which the spheres of influence of all four States in that region were 
defined, the effect being to exclude the possibility of their invasion 
of the Upper Nile valley. A Central African Agreement was, also, 
concluded with France in 1890; but its effect was confined to deter- 
mining Anglo-French claims eastward as far as Lake Chad. As to 
the rest, France preferred to retain a free hand. 

^|t has been the systematic policy of France, when neighbours 
equally energetic have anticipated her in the acquisition of desirable 
portions of the Dark Continent, to endeavour to cut off their hinter- 
lands, and so to gain control of the rivers upon which the prosperity 
of the lower territories largely depended. Colonisation by this 
dubious method was attempted to the prejudice of Great Britain in 
the case of Lagos, Gambia and the Gold Coast, to that of Spain in the 
case of Morocco, and to that of Italy in the case of Tripoli. In 1897, 
it was attempted by the same Power in relation to Egypt., No longer 
able, owing to her own want of decision and foresight, to enter the 
Nile region by the front door, France tried to enter from the rear; 
and she did this as part of a deliberate design of obtaining control 
of the Nile, the very source of Egypt’s life. 

On the question of title to territory in that region successive French 
Governments followed no consistent policy. Down to 1894, the view 
was taken that only the Sultan and the IChedive possessed rights of 
sovereignty in the abandoned Soudan provinces. This view, from the 
standpoint of international law, led to the inference that the several 
Conventions by which Great Britain had sought to assure for herself 
an exclusive position there were merely private compacts, affecting 
only the Governments by which they were made, and binding no 
others, least of all the Sultan and his vassal. From the same point of 
view. Great Britain’s assignment to the Congo State, by the Conven- 
tion of 1894, of a part of the Upper Nile basin, to be held in trust and 
in due time retroceded, w;is equally irregular; since, possessing no 
title to this territory herself, she was not in a position to tnmsfer it to 
a third party. 

It w:is the conclusion of this Convention that led the French 
Government to depart from its original and strong position as the 
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advocate of the Sultan’s rights. Its publication created consternation 
in French Colonial and political circles, and interpellations on the 
subject took place in the Chamber (June 7th, 1894). In reply to these, 
M. Hanotaux, the Foreign Minister, repeated the old contention, that 
the Sultan alone possessed the right of disposing of the Soudan, and 
declared the Convention to be in conflict with the principles,doctrines, 
and even the text, of the Treaty of Berlin, inasmuch as it violated, 
or at least menaced, the integrity of the Ottoman empire. He, also, 
addressed a formal protest to the British Government and the Minister 
of the Congo State. 

Instead of maintaining this firm foothold, France now decided 
that her interests in Central Africa might be better advanced by seizing 
territory on her own account. Accordingly, she concluded with the 
Congo State an Agreement (August 14th, 1894) by which the latter 
undertook not to occupy certain portions of the territory which Great 
Britain had ceded to it west of the Nile ; and this action she followed 
up by occupying them herself. According to her own contention, 
France had no legal claim to this region, and would be bound to 
renounce it if ever the Sultan or the Khedive in his name decided 


to claim it. In the meantime, she had taken her place, side by side 
with Great Britain, as an avowed rival in the disputed area. 

A situation already not merely delicate but opening the door to 
serious misunderstanding was now deliberately aggravated by France, 
' in spite of warning given in the most emphatic language known to the 
vocabulary of friendly diplomacy. Some time prior to the conclusion 
of the Convention of August 14th, the French Government com- 
missioned two enterprising officers. Colonel Monteil and Captain 
(later Colonel) Marchand, to undertake an expedition into Central 
Africa as far as the Upper Nile valley, starting from the West Coast. 
Like the Diver in the poem, Marchand plunged into the depths of the 
dark unknown, and outside France no one was aware when or where 
he would return to the surface. He reappeared, four years later, at 
Fashoda, 300 miles south of Khartoum^While the utmost secrecy 
had been maintained as to the movements of the expedition, its object 
was admitted later to be to explore the “contingent possessions” of 
France in that region and to obtain recognition for her “provisional 
authority.” 

Early,i,nj^895, disquieting rumours as to this expedition and its 
purposes reached England ; and a question on the subject was asked in 
the House of Commons. In his reply (March 28th) Sir Edward Grey, 
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the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, after recalling the Con- 
ventions with Germany and Italy, to which, he said, objection had 
nowhere been raised, and\the exceptional position of Great Britain 
as the protector of the interests of Egypt, gave the diplomatic assurance 
that the Foreign Office had no reason to suppose that a French expedi- 
tion had been instructed or was intending to enter the Nile Valley, 
yet added that “the advance of a French expedition imder secret 
Instructions right from the other side of Africa, into a territory over 
which our claims have been known for so long, would not be merely 
an inconsistent and imexpected act, but it must be perfectly well known 
to the French Government that it would be an unfriendly act and 
would be so viewed by England^. In that speech. Sir Edward Grey 
claimed that “the British sphere of influence covered the whole Nile 
waterway.” 

In spite of this plain and grave warning, for which at a later date 
Lord Rosebery avowed he was “personally and Ministerially respon- 
sible,” France actually took the unfriendly step in question./ In the 
meantime, her Government was not slow to respond to an unusually 
frank challenge. Besides maldng representations in London through 
the French Ambassador, the Foreign Minister replied to interpella- 
tions on the subject in the Chamber. “ The position taken by France 
is this,” M. Planotaux said (April 5th): “the regions in question are 
under the sovereignty of the Sultan; they have a legitimate master, 
the Khedive.” He added the belief, however, that, when the time 
came for determining the destinies of those regions, Great Britain and 
France, while duly respecting the rights of the Sultan and the Khedive, 
would be able to “ find formulas suited to reconcile their interests and 
satisfy their common aspirations as regards civilisation and progress.” 
One of these fonnulas he suggested would be, “ To each according 
to his works.” It was the first direct and official suggesdon by France 
that she contemplated a time when a policy of partition would be 
applied to the Upper Nile valley, and that in this France expected 
to have her share. 

The question, hereupon, rested for a rime; but, in order that no 
uncertainty might exist as to the position, the British Government 
returned to the subject at the end of 1897, in the course of some 

* Speaking of this declaration three years later, Lord Rosebery said, “The word 
‘unfriendly,’ which socially amongst us has, perh.ips, no particular meaning, or 
perhaps too coimnon a meaning, is amongst diplomatists a word of exceptional 
weight and gravity, and when that word is used to denote an act committed by one 
Govenmicnt ag.unst another the situation is grave" (October 12th, 1S9S). 
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negotiations relating to French claims in relation to the northern and 
eastern shores of Lake Chad. Lord Salisbury informed Hanotaux that 
the Government did not object to these claims ; but he let it be under- 
stood that they did “not admit that any European Power other than 
Great Britain had a right to occupy any part of the valley of the Nile.” 
As to this question, he adhered entirely to the language employed by 
Sir Edward Grey in 1895. In liis reply (December 24th), Hanotaux 
recalled his protest against Sir Edward Grey’s declaration and 
suggested that the settlement of the Niger question should be in- 
dependent of any other.’- Jn the following year, the two Powers came 
to an arrangement determining their claims within the region ex- 
tending from the Senegal to tlie Bahr-el-Ghazal (June 14th, 1898). 
Hanotaux wrote later that this agreement was intended by France to 
be anticipatory of the more important issue wliich would arise so soon 
as the Marchand expedition arrived at its destination — an admission 
that this expedition was undertaken for the deliberate purpose of 
forcing the hand of Great Britain upon the question of sovereignty 
in the Upper Nile basin^. 

According to the French official version, the Monteil-Marchand 
expedition, as originally planned, was countermanded on the con- 
clusion of the Convention with the Congo State ; but no change was 
made in that part of the project which was obnoxious to England, for 
Colonel Marchand was directed to make his way to Fashoda on the 
Upper Nile, as arranged.\ After a march of 2800 miles in the face of 
many difficulties and privations, Marchand and his companions, with 
their body-guard of Senegalese troops, reached Fashoda early in July, 
1898, and there hoisted the French flag. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember, Kitchener had completed his task of reconquering the Soudan 
by the reduction of Omdurman. Hearing of the arrival of six white 
men at Fashoda, he hastened forward and reached the spot on the 
1 8th ./The situation was a delicate and critical one, buts^he two soldiers 
proved themselves to be also statesmen,^ remembering that, the sooner 
the difficult question of title was translated into the atmosphere of 

^ “ La convention conclue, la voie etait libre pour la question du Nil, la questmi 
Marchand..., C'etait I’idee suivie depuis le debut par le Quai d' Or say: tr alter avant la 
rencontre, desormais trop facile a prevoir, dans le Bahr-el-Ghazal.” G. Hanotaux, 
Le partage de VAfrique, p. 124. Compare also the same writer: “La rivalite de la 
France et de V Angleterre en Fgyptefut certainement une des causes initiates de I’incident 
de Fashoda {ib. p. 70). ...Or, I'idee mattresse de la diplomatie frangaise en 1894 fut 
que cette question du Nil, nceud de toutes des questions peiidantes, pouvait devenir, 
precisement, le nceud d'un arrangement general” (p. 89). Hanotaux also speaks of 
the Fashoda “mission” as a direct reply to the Dongola expedition. 
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diplomacy, the greater would be the likelihood of a settlement which 
would leave no ill-will\There was no angry wrangling and pulling 
down of flags ; having complimented Marchand on his gallant march, 
Eutchener regretted that it had ended at the wrong place, and in- 
formed him that it was his duty to claim possession of Fashoda for 
the Egyptian and British Governments. Marchand hinted, indeed, 
at the possibility of his having to die at his post and his readiness to 
do so if necessary; but Kitchener confined himself to carrying out 
his Instructions. These were to hoist the Egyptian and British flags, 
and, having done this, to hand to Marchand a written protest against 
“any occupation of any part of the Nile Valley by France,” as being 
an infringement of Egyptian and British rights, and to instal an 
Egyptian garrison on the spot. Having done this, he parted from his 
rival, as he had met him, on terms of perfect amity. 

The excitement caused in France by the episode was intense, and 
it needed litde effort on the part of the Paris Press to convince the 
nation that its rights and honour had been wantonly outraged. On 
the other hand, nothing was lacldng in resolute decision on the part 
either of Lord Salisbury in London or the British Ambassador in 
Paris, though it was recognised that the alternative to surrender by 
France was war^. Flappily, French logic on that occasion gave timely 
assistance to French diplomacy. If the abandonment of her earlier 
standpoint had placed France in an inconsistent position, the return 
to it enabled her to extricate herself gracefully from an awkward 
predicament.'H No Power had more persistently emphasised the in- 
violability of the Egyptian dominions than France. As, therefore, the 
authority of the Khedive was now being reasserted in the Soudan, 
to claim the Fashoda district or any part of it would have been to 

^ “C'etait bicn de guerre qu’il agissait. Durant cettc periode {'depuis le mois de 
Septembre i8gS jusqu’au mois de Alars, 1899’) nous avons etc d deux doigts des 
hostility” (C. de Freycinet, La question d’Lgypte, p. 413). In his Memoirs, published 
by the London Daily Telegraph during the huer months of 1920, Count Witte states 
that the French Government at this time appealed to Russia for support and received 
the advice not to allow the question to lead to a rupture. He also states that M. 
Delcass <5 visited Pctrogrnd for the purpose of devising “a means whereby England 
might be held in check," and urged the Russian Government to push on with the 
construction of the Orenburg-Tashkend railway, since it would prove valuable as a 
menace to India should the need arise. As the opportunity of obtaining money for 
this contemplated work was too good to be lost, Russia agreed, and a loan was 
promised for the purpose. It was disappointment at Russia’s coolness in the Fashoda 
affair, together with the feeble stand she made in the later Jap.inesc War, which 
convinced Delcasstl and other French statesmen that as an ally Russia left much to 
be desired, and that the policy of irriuting Great Britain was hotJi a mistaken and 
a dangcruua one. The entente cardiale of 1904 was a direct result of this change of 
attitude. 
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dispute lawful authority and to challenge her own position./ It was 
true that Hanotaux had seemed to forsake this position in April, 
1 895 ; but he did it in exceptional circumstances. There was, therefore, 
no question of any unconsidered trifles of territory in the Upper Nile 
region waiting for a claimant, .and France could withdraw her flag 
without loss of honour. 

S^Such was now the reasoning of Delcasse, Foreign Secretary since 
June ; and on the strength of it he was able to make the surrender which 
saved the peace^. -Wishing to protect the national amour propre to 
the utmost, he even fell back on the plea that the Marchand expedi- 
tion was not official and its gallant leader merely an “emissary of 
civilisation.” That unkind disclaimer had been anticipated by Mar- 
chand, who, when challenged by Kitchener, declared that he had 
occupied Fashoda by his Government’s Instructions; while his 
superior, the French Colonial Governor Liotard, also made a public 
announcement at variance with the Minister’s statement-. 

■^France having given way, every effort was made to appease her 
natural disappointment and to make good her loss in other ways. 
In accordance with his usual grand style in concessions, Salisbury 
met the French generously both on the Niger and the Congq.^' He 
proposed, as the basis of negotiations, that the British and French 
spheres of influence should be regarded as extending east and west, 
respectively, of a line agreed upon..'The acceptance by France of that 
formula, however, would have implied her recognition of British or 
Brito-Eg}’-ptian dominion in regions which, for argument’s sake, she 
was still prepared to contend belonged to the Sultan and the Khedive, 
and which, therefore, Great Britain at present held only on sufferance. 

\ Delcasse proposed as an alternative a non-committal arrangement 
binding the two Powers to accept this line as merely defining the region 
beyond which, to the west and east respectively, they undertook to 

^ On September 9th, two months after Marchand had reached Fashoda, Lord 
Salisbury had instructed the Ambassador in Paris to inform Delcass6 that “ all the 
territories which were subject to the Khalifa passed by right of conquest to the 
Egyptian and British Governments.” Delcass6 made a half-hearted attempt to 
challenge the British claim (September i8th); whereupon Sir E. Monson warned 
him in friendly though firm language that the British Government “would not 
consent to a compromise” in the matter. In view of this emphatic reassertion of 
the Declaration of 1895, the latter action of France is inexplicable, except on the 
view that her Government was convinced that, having given way to her in other 
colonial disputes. Great Britain was certain to give way in this. 

“ In his work, Le Portage de I’Afrique, Hanotaux, who shared responsibility for 
this episode, speaks throughout of the Marchand “Mission” and nowhere suggests 
that it was not official. 
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acquire neither territory nor influence ; and this proposal was adopted. 
The resulting Convention (March 21st, i899)dhus settled no question 
of sovereignty — ^which was, indeed, impossible — but simply restricted 
the area of rivalry and possible dispute between the two Powers, 
leaving them free to act as they would, on their own responsibility, 
within the spheres of influence claimed by them. Its greatest merit 
was that it satisfied France, by securing to her an enlarged sphere of 
operations and consolidating her interests in Central Africa. By mutual 
consent, the Egyptian Question in general was in no way introduced 
into the negotiations ; so that France was still able to claim that Egypt 
was as much the vassal State of the Sultan as before, and Great Britain 
a stranger and sojourner in the land. 

While the settlement with France was in progress, the British 
Government concluded an agreement with the Khedive (January 
19th, 1899) with a view to regularising the situation created by the 
fact that the reconquest of the Soudan had been a joint enterprise. 
The agreement denned the Soudan as comprising all territories south 
of the 22nd parallel of latitude which had been evacuated by Egyptian 
troops since 1882, or which, having before the Rebellion been ad- 
ministered by the Khedive, had been temporarily lost to Egypt and 
had been reconquered by the British and Egyptian Governments in 
concert, or might hereafter be so reconquered. It was provided that 
the British and Egyptian flags should be used together both on land 
and water throughout the Soudan, except in the town of Suakin, 
where the Egyptian flag alone should be used, and that the supreme 
civil and military command of the region should be vested in an 
Administrator bearing the title Governor-General — the title used by 
the Khedives prior to the issue of the firman of May 27th, 1866 — 
and appointed by the Khedive on the recommendation of the British 
Government, whose iissent should, also, be necessary to his removal. 
Exterritoriality and, in consequence, mixed tribunals were barred in 
any part of the Soudan e.xcept the town of Suakin — a reservation 
annulled sLx months later. 

The agreement was a formal assertion of an Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium in the Soudan, though not of the full British Protectorate 
loudly demanded by many imperialist voices at home. In effect, tlie 
Khedive professed to confer upon tlie future British Administrators 
of that region the position and powers which he had himself held and 
exercised there as the Sultan’s vassal. The circumstance tliat this 
arr.mgcment, to which the Sultan was not invited to be a party, was 
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a direct infringement of tlie firmans under which the Khedive’s 
delegated powers and his obligations to his Suzerain were defined, 
served to remind the world of how far Great Britain had travelled 
since she entered Egypt in 1882 with tlie positive intention of early 
and complete witlidrawaP. Challenged on this point by Lord 
Kimberley in tlie House of Lords, Lord Salisbury asserted (February 
6th, 1899) that Great Britain occupied the Soudan territories by two 
titles: the first, because they belonged to Egypt, and the second, right 
of conquest — the latter a title which he regarded as the simpler of the 
two and the easier to understand. The case for a condommium^ so 
stated, carried conviction to most English minds ; but it left unsolved 
some awkward questions of international law-. 

\The renewed friction with France, from 1895 onwards, again 
turned the thoughts of some British statesmen to Germany. Early 
in 1898, Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, discussed with 
Count Hatzfeldt, tlie German Ambassador, the possibility of close co- 
operation between the two Powers in world-politicsi What character 
this cooperation was intended to take is not known, though there is 
little doubt that both the purpose and the form contemplated were 
overstated for their own ends by those who took up the threads of 
the negotiations in Berlin.^A fact which caused the matter to be treated 
there “dilatorily,” in Bismarck’s way, was the German Emperor’s 
discovery that a short time before conciliatory advances had been 
made by Great Britain to Russia. This came to his knowledge, 
when he attempted to use Chamberlain’s overtures as a means of 
regaining his lost position in the confidence of the Tsar and his 
advisers. Where Governments were thus working at cross purposes, 
no wholesome result was possible ; and the Alliance negotiations were 
broken off before they had entered a practical stage. / 


^ The firman of August 7th, 1879, forbade the alienation of any powers and 
privileges confided to the Khedive in virtue of the Sultan’s sovereignty, or of any 
territory forming part of the Khediviate and its possessions. The Upper Nile 
territories were placed under the Khedive’s Administration by firmans of 1873 and 

1875- 

- That from time to time there was lack of continuity in the policy followed by 
the Foreign Oflfice on this question is shown by the fact that the Earl of Kimberley 
in 189s informed Baron de Courcel, the French Ambassador, that the British Govern- 
ment “ did not ignore the claims of Egypt, and that, if Egypt should hereafter be 
able to reoccupy the territories in the Soudan formerly under her rule, we should 
recognise her right to their possession.” (Letter to Lord DuflFerin, April, 1895.) 
Confronted by Sir Edward Grey’s claim that the British sphere of influence covered 
“ the whole Nile waterway,” he gave the French Ambassador the assurance that such 
a claim “could not be regarded as uprise en possession.” 


w.&G.in 
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\ Later in the year, however, a Colonial Treaty was concluded 
between the two Governments. In the anticipation that Portugal might 
be disposed to sell some of her possessions, it was agreed that, given 
the opportunity, Germany should be free to acquire the southern part 
of Angola and the northern part of Mozambique, while Great Britain 
was to be able to acquire northern Angola, southern Mozambique, 
Madeira, the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands. The Convention 
proved inoperative, though it alarmed Portugal; and, in the following 
year, the ancient Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of Alliance was confirmed 
by the Treaty of Windsor. / 

VII. The First PIague P£;\ce Conference, 1899 

It has been shown that encouraging progress was made during 
the last decade of the century in the application of the principle of 
Arbitration to the territorial and boundary disputes, usually due to 
antagonism between old rights and new claims, which were incidental 
to an epoch of transition and readjustment. Great Britain was one 
of the first States to welcome this method of settling international 
differences. In a different conne.xion, a precedent of historical interest 
had been set by the Alabama Arbitration of 1871-2 ; three years later. 
Great Britain and Portugal submitted the question of the ownership 
of Delagoa Bay to the decision of the French President; and from that 
time International Arbitration and adjudication by outside umpires 
were no longer uncommon in the event of differences between 
sovereign States. 

An important impetus was given to the cause of International 
Arbitration by the Peace Conference wliich was held at the Hague 
in 1899 on the proposal of Tsar Nicholas II of Russia, who, in the 
previous year, had invoked the cooperation of all Governments in 
the work of ensuring for the world permanent peace. The invitation 
(dated August 12th) to take part in such a conference contained an 
earnest appeal for “ the maintenance of universal peace and a possible 
reduction of the excessive armaments,” as representing “an ideal 
towards which the efforts of all Governments should be directed.” 
Count Witte has since claimed that the idea of the Conference was 
not in its genesis directly due to idealistic motives, and, further, that 
it originated with Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
and himself. It grew, he says, out of a proposal made to the Tsar 
that he should approach Austria-Hungary with a view to the post- 
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ponement of the renewal of her artillery, which was intended in 
1898, on the understanding that Russia would do likewise. A partial 
arrangement of the kind being disapproved by the Minister of War, 
Kuropatkin, as a confession of weakness, the Tsar decided to raise 
the question of the limitation of armaments on a wider basis. Whatever 
its origin, his invitation was received with general satisfaction. The 
British Government at once returned an unconditional assurance of 
tlieir sympathy and approval, and, in a later and less formal despatch 
to Petrograd (October 24th) Lord Salisbury, deploring tlie burden 
of armaments and the feeling of social unrest and discontent to which 
it gave rise, wrote : “ Pier Majesty’s Government will gladly cooperate 
in the proposed effort to provide a remedy for this evil ; and, if in any 
degree it succeeds they feel that tlie Sovereign to whose suggestion 
it is due Mil have richly earned the gratitude of the world at large.” 

The First International Peace Conference was held at The Plague 
and lasted from May i8th to June 29th, 1899. Twenty-eight States, 
including all the European Powers, the United States, and Japan, took 
part. The British Government appointed Sir Julian Pauncefote and 
Sir Henry Ploward as their First and Second Plenipotentiaries re- 
spectively. It was not a hopeful augury that the Russian Delegates 
failed to carry their Government’s proposals for an international accord, 
to cover a term of five years, stipulating for no increase of the peace 
strength of the Armies of the Powers beyond the existing numbers, 
fixing, if practicable, the peace strength of those Armies, exclusive 
of colonial troops, and maintaining the military budgets at the present 
figure during the same term. Strong opposition to these proposals was 
offered by the German Military Delegate, while the British Naval 
Expert (Sir John Fisher) criticised them from the standpoint of the 
naval Powers. The result was that the primary object for which the 
Tsar had called the Powers together was defeated ; and all the Con- 
ference did to advance the question of Disarmament was to adopt an 
abstract resolution in favour of the restriction of military budgets as 
being “ desirable for the increase of the material and moral welfare 
of mankind.” 

Irreconcilable differences of opinion amongst the Naval and 
Military Experts also made it impossible to go far in the direction of 
humanising warfare and curtailing the liberty of belligerent Powers. 
The American and other Delegates wished to obtain a clear expression 
of opinion on the subject of the immunity of private property at sea; 
but the British. Delegates, following their Instructions, declined to 
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associate themselves even with the discussion of the subject. The one 
tangible and hopeful result of the Conference was the formulation of 
a scheme of International Arbitration by the creation of a permanent 
Arbitration Tribunal at The Hague. Progress on this question was 
achieved in the face of great difficulties, which made impossible 
measures of a drastic character. The least of these difficulties was the 
existence of an infinite variety of opinion ; the greatest was the jealousy 
by the various States for their sovereign rights. The result was a 
permissive scheme, excellent in workmanship and altogether laudable 
and promising as a first step, but no more. The General Act of the 
Conference (July 29th, 1899) was signed by twenty-six participating 
Powers. 

There was singular appropriateness in the fact that it fell to Lord 
Salisbury to cooperate, as Foreign Secretary in his third and last 
Administration, in this attempt to strengthen confidence between 
Governments and to diminish the risks of international friction. For 
no statesman of his day had done more than he to promote the pacific 
adjustment of territorial differences and to smooth foreign relations 
generally. Fle formed three of the six Administrations in power 
between June, 1885, and the end of the century, and he held the office 
of Foreign Secretary in his own Cabinets for over fourteen years. It 
was well for the country that he thus exercised direct control over its 
Foreign Relations, for he knew by experience that slight failures in 
External Policy may be of incalculably greater moment for a country 
than the most brilliant successes. 

As a leading member of the Disraeli Government of 1874-1880, 
he had been a party to a foreign policy marked by more or less un- 
intelligent activity ; as the head of three Administrations he adhered 
from the first to the line of safety and followed a policy which may 
be described as one of intelligent inaction. Henceforth, the country 
was agitated by no further courses of “ spirited Foreign Policy.” He 
came to entertain all the dislike of intervention which he was wont to 
ascribe to Lord Derby ; and to the last he never abandoned the idea 
of withdrawing from Egypt. His policy in Europe in particular, 
whether in the East or the Mediterranean, was, as he repeatedly said, 
that of “ maintaining things as they are.” Without implying anything 
derogatory of the great Minister under whom he first served, it may 
be said that he. carried Conservative Foreign Policy back into the 
accepted national traditions ; it had taken a more or less exotic turn — 
in his hands it became again more consistently British. His caution 
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was strikingly shown in his attitude towards coalitions and alliances. 
Tempted more than once, by a statesman whose confidence was 
supposed to be the highest form of flattery, to consider offers of the 
Idnd, he listened politely, and as politely declined, yet weakening no 
friendship because of his preference for the old national attitude of 
“splendid isolation.” 

No Conservative and few Liberal statesmen of modern times have 
brought to the treatment of Foreign Affairs so much of the “inter- 
national mind ” as Lord Salisbury. His ability to see two sides of a 
question — the result of a philosophic detachment of mind which was 
often mistaken for indifference — enabled him to solve many long- 
standing territorial misunderstandings with other Powers, and by so 
doing to counteract to some extent the view of British egoism which 
had long been fostered in Continental Chanceries. In some of these 
transactions, he departed almost defiantly from the national adage that 
charity should begin at home ; for he was large-minded and incapable 
of pettiness. 

But magnanimity in bargaining, however admirable in principle, 
only justifies itself in practice when there exists some sort of recipro- 
city. On three notable occasions, Lord Salisbury was accused, with 
some appearance of justification, of having concluded arrangements 
of a one-sided character. In two of these cases, however, he could 
fairly plead that he had to do with a bargainer who invariably wanted 
much for little or nothing, and that, in the Mekong and Madagascar 
episodes, the only possible hope of a settlement was to allow France 
to fix her own terms. The truth seems to be that in territorial negotia- 
tions, of which more fell to him than to any other statesman of his 
generation, he aimed at broad adjustments, to which, perhaps, as he 
would have admitted, exception might be taken in points of detail, 
yet which represented a fair balance as between conflicting claims not 
capable of exact equation. If, however, he declined to contend about 
points which mattered little, so that the undiscerning often regarded 
as weakness a deference to other nations which was really a sign of 
strength — ^when essential issues were involved, as the Zambesi and 
Fashoda episodes proved, he was as unyielding as adamant. 

It is often said, with a dogmatism intended to discourage dispute, 
that Foreign Affairs, and in particular territorial interests, are naturally 
safer in the hands of Conservative than of Liberal Governments. A 
study of the line of our Foreign Secretaries and their works, from 
Clarendon onwards, should be sufficient to prove how far such a 
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generalisation is from the truth. It will rather establish the fact that 
success in the conduct of Foreign Politics is less a question of party and 
party principles than of personality and, in a secondary degree, of 
circumstances. If it is possible, without exaggeration of his services, to 
rank Lord Salisbury as one of the greatest British Foreign Ministers of the 
century, the explanation must be sought, not in his party associations 
or in the fact that he represented a certain body of political doctrine — 
for, in truth, he renounced more than one of his party’s most cherished 
axioms of Foreign Policy — but in his consummate gifts andaptitudes as 
a statesman and in the unique opportunities for their exercise which 
fell to him during the last two decades of an unusually full and active 
political life. After the death of Lord Beaconsfield, whose over- 
shadowing personality and dominating will seemed to arrest for a time 
his colleague’s natural development, Salisbury’s true self emerged, 
and he rapidly came to the front rank of European statesmen. After 
Bismarck’s fall, his primacy in world politics was unchallenged: 
not since Clarendon had a British statesman spoken in the councils 
of the Powers with a voice which, while carrying equal weight, in- 
spired, also, equal confidence and respect. 

Not only so ; but it may be said with perfect truth, to his credit, 
that the preeminence to which he attained came by none of the arts 
and wiles and shifts of the diplomatist, by no tricks of shallow skill, 
no resort to petty intrigue, no paltering with high principles, or appeal 
to popularity, but was the tribute paid by international statecraft to 
a character in which strength a^id decision w^re conjoined with 
moderation, dignity, and lofty candour. The high estimate of his 
personality which he justified abroad was not the least valuable of 
the services rendered by him to a country whose political influence 
and prestige have been so largely based in the past, and will be in- 
creasingly dependent in the future, upon its reputation for justice and 
fair-dealing. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE BOER WAR AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION, 1899-1902 

I. The Jameson Raid and the South African War, 1895-1902 

T he storm which broke over South Africa in the autumn of 1899 
had been brooding for some years. The relations between the 
Boers of the small Transvaal Republic and the alien population, mostly 
British, who flowed in increasing numbers into the rich gold-fields 
which their enterprise had opened up, had grown more and more 
strained. A great British city had sprung up at Johannesburg; but 
President Kruger was too narrow-minded and masterful to concede 
to the Uitlanders, as the non-Boer settlers were called, the equality 
of treatment and the civic rights to which they, not unreasonably, laid 
claim, though he was ready enough to take heavy toll from the wealth 
which their industry produced. The British Government vainly pressed 
him to make some concessions; and, in 1895, when discontent had 
grown dangerously acute, Cecil Rhodes, who was then Prime-Minister 
of the Cape Colony and who had set his heart on creating a real South 
African Union by drawing Britons and Boers together in friendly 
cooperation, in an evil hour countenanced a plot for wresting by force 
from the Transvaal the recognition, obstinately denied by it, of the 
position to which the Uitlanders held themselves to have established 
their title by the large contribution they had made to the prosperity 
of a poor and backward State. Preparations followed for an in- 
surrectionary movement in Johannesburg, to be supported by a 
military force secretly collected on the Transvaal border. The pre- 
parations miscarried '^but Dr Jameson, an intimate friend and confidant 
of Rhodes, took the bit\)etween his teeth and, on December 29th, 1895, 
attempted a raid into Transvaal territory, which promptly ended in 
failure and the surrender of its leader on January 2nd, i896^Tresident 
Kruger, who had been warily lying in watch for the movement to 
develop, arrested the ringleaders in Johannesburg— mostly men of 
considerable wealth and influence in the Uitlander community; and, 
though their sentences were ultimately commuted or remitted, they 
were sentenced to heavy penalties, and some of them even to death. 
The sensation created by the raid itself was suddenly intensified by j 
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\the still greater sensation produced by a telegram from the Emperor 
William II to President Kruger, congratulating him on having “suc- 
ceeded without appealing for help from friendly Powers ” in repelling 
by his own might and witli his own people “the armed hordes which 
had burst as disturbers of the peace” into his land^. To this telegram, 
which was regarded by the British people, if not as a menace of war, 
as at least a provocative attempt on the part of a foreign Power to 
interfere in a matter of purely British concern, the British Government 
replied by mobilising a flying squadron. The German Government, 
hereupon, prudently sought to attenuate the meaning of tlie Emperor’s 
telegram, though it had been given great prominence in the German 
Official Gazette and was at first described to the present writer by the 
then head of the German Foreign Office, Baron Marschall von Biber- 
stein, as “ an action of State for which the Imperial Government took 
full responsibility ” ; and. Anglo-German relations gradually resumed 
their normal character./The consequences, however, of the raid itself 
remained in South Africa. It had been an indefensible gamble, which 
not only went far to wreck Cecil Rhodes’ own life-work in South 
Africa, but seriously hampered the British Government in their 
subsequent attempts to secure some tolerable settlement of the 
Uitlander grievances. President Kruger’s attitude became more un- 
compromising than ever, and he demanded even the withdrawal of 
the London Convention of 1884 as, “ amongst other things,” injurious 
to the dignity of an independent republic. The British Government 
refused to waive the suzerain rights which it claimed under that Con- 
vention for the British Crown; and, when, at last, in response to a 
petition signed by 21 ,000 Uitlanders in the spring of 1899, Chamberlain 
induced President Kruger to meet Sir Alfred (nowLord) Milner, H.M.’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa, in conference at Bloemfontein 
on May 31st, there were few signs of any possible accommodation. 

Nevertheless, the negotiations dragged on for over four months 
until, on October 9th, 1899, President Kbruger finally broke them off 
by an ultimatum which was in fact a declaration of war, and President 
Steyn annoimced that the Orange Free State stood by the Transvaal. 
Even then, scarcely a single Englishman or Boer anticipated the con- 

^ In his (wholly untrustworthy) Memoirs the ex-Kaiser has sought to minimise 
his responsibility for the telegram, which he professes to have signed with reluctance. ^ 
The present writer was informed, on excellent German authority, a short time after 
the despatch of the telegram that the Emperor had been persuaded with difficulty 
to tone down his original draft, some of the terms of which were considered by both 
the Chancellor and the Foreign Secretary to be needlessly provocative. (See letter 
to the Editor of The Times, Nov. 14, 1922.) 
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sequences that were to flow from that challenge. Both sides alike under- 
estimated the stubbornness of theiradversaries. WhilemostEnglishmen 
believed tliat President Kruger was merely' bluffing,’ he had set his face 
against any settlement that would curtail his arbitrary power ; and the 
Boers, remembering Majuba, not only despised the militaiy power of 
Great Britain, but were convinced that they had friends amongst tlie 
Great Powers of Europe who would not stand by and allow the indepen- 
dence of the Boer Republics to be destroyed. Both sides thus entered 
blindly on a struggle which lasted for more than two years and a half, 
and placed a severe strain upon the resources of the British empire, but 
resulted finally in the annexation of both the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free Stateand the full recognition of British Supremacy in South Africa. 

There is no need for us to dwell at any length on the military aspects 
of the War, except to recall its chief stages; since they frequently reacted, 
more or less directly, upon the international situation outside South 
Africa. The first stage covers die invasion of Bridsh territory by the Boers 
and the severe reverses inflicted by them upon the first expeditionary 
force sent out from England at Modder River, Stormberg, Magers- 
fontein and Colenso ; and it closes with the Relief of Ladysmith on 
February 28th, 1900. The second stage covers the successful advance of 
the Bridsh army, largely reinforced from home, under Lord Roberts as 
Commander-in-Chief and Lord Kitchener as Chief of die Staff — begin- 
ning with the surrender of Kronje at Paardeberg, and ending, after 
the occupation of the two Boer capitals, with the formal annexation of 
the Transvaal on October 25th. The third and longest, and the last, 
stage was that of the desperate guerilla warfare organised by the Boer 
Generals after President Kruger had fled to Europe, which was only 
slowly worn down, and not without frequent reverses, by the mobile 
British columns into which Lord Ivitchener divided his forces, 
operating along chains of blockhouses, and driving the non-combatant 
Boer population into concentration camps, so as to deprive the 
Boer commandos of the supplies they drew from every farmhouse. 
These operations were carried on over a vast area, equal in size to 
France and Germany put together; but they were at last successful. 
On March 23rd, 1902, Representatives of the Boer Governments came 
into Pretoria to negotiate, and, on May 15th, sixty Delegates-, almost 
all fighting-men from the commandos, and the members of the, Trans- 
vaal and Free State Governments assembled at Vereeniging, to decide, 
in the light of those negotiations, between the two alternatives of 
surrender or dying in the last ditch. After prolonged debates, in which 
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\the still greater sensation produced by a telegram from the Emperor 
William II to President Kruger, congratulating him on having “suc- 
ceeded without appealing for help from friendly Powers ” in repelling 
by his own might and witli his own people “the armed hordes which 
had burst as disturbers of the peace” into his land^. To this telegram, 
which was regarded by the British people, if not as a menace of war, 
as at least a provocative attempt on the part of a foreign Power to 
interfere in a matter of purely British concern, the British Government 
replied by mobilising a flying squadron. The German Government, 
hereupon, prudently sought to attenuate the meaning of the Emperor’s 
telegram, though it had been given great prominence in the German 
Official Gazette and was at first described to the present writer by the 
then head of the German Foreign Office, Baron Marschall von Biber- 
stein, as “an action of State for which the Imperial Government took 
full responsibility”; and Anglo- German relations gradually resumed 
their normal character./The consequences, however, of the raid itself 
remained in South Africa. It had been an indefensible gamble, which 
not only went far to wreck Cecil Rhodes’ own life-work in South 
Africa, but seriously hampered the British Government in their 
subsequent attempts to secure some tolerable settlement of the 
Uitlander grievances. President Kruger’s attitude became more un- 
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vention for the British Crown; and, when, at last, in response to a 
petition signed by 21 ,000 Uitlanders in the spring of 1899, Chamberlain 
induced President Kruger tomeetSir Alfred(nowLord)Milner,H.M.’s 
High Commissioner in South Africa, in conference at Bloemfontein 
on May 31st, there were few signs of any possible accommodation. 

Nevertheless, the negotiations dragged on for over four months 
until, on October 9th, 1899, President Eiruger finally broke them off 
by an ultimatum which was in fact a declaration of war, and President 
Steyn announced that the Orange Free State stood by the Transvaal. 
Even then, scarcely a single Englishman or Boer anticipated the con- 

^ In his (wholly untrustworthy) Memoirs the ex-Kaiser has sought to minimise 
his responsibility for the telegram, which he professes to have signed with reluctance. , 
The present writer was informed, on excellent German authority, a short time after 
the despatch of the telegram that the Emperor had been persuaded with difficulty 
to tone down his original draft, some of the terms of which were considered by both 
the Chancellor and the Foreign Secretary to be needlessly provocative. (See letter 
to the Editor of The Times, Nov. 14, 1922.) 
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sequences that were to flowfrom that challenge. Both sides alike under- 
estimated tlie stubbornness of tlieiradversaries. While most Englishmen 
believed tliat President Kruger was merely ‘ bluffing/ he had set his face 
against any setdement that would curtail his arbitrary power; and the 
Boers, remembering Majuba, not only despised the military power of 
Great Bri^ain, but were convinced that they had friends amongst the 
Great Powers of Europe who would not stand by and allow the indepen- 
dence of the Boer Republics to be destroyed. Both sides dius entered 
blindly on a struggle which lasted for more than two years and a half, 
and placed a severe strain upon the resources of die British empire, but 
resulted finally in the annc.vation of both the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free Stateand the full recognidon of Bridsh Supremacy in South Africa. 

There is no need for us to dwell at any length on the military aspects 
of the War, except to recall its chief stages ; since they frequently reacted, 
more or less directly, upon the international situation outside Soudi 
Africa. The first stage covers theinvasionof British territory by the Boers 
and the severe reverses inflicted by them upon the first expeditionary 
force sent out from England at Modder River, Stormberg, Magers- 
fontein and Colenso; and it closes with the Relief of Ladysmith on 
February 28th, 1900. The second stage covers the successful advance of 
the British army, largely reinforced from home, under Lord Roberts as 
Commander-in-Chief and Lord Kitchener as Chief of tlic Staff — begin- 
ning with the surrender of Kronjc at Paardeberg, and ending, after 
the occupation of the two Boer capitals, with the formal annexation of 
the Transvaal on October 25th. The third and longest, and the last, 
stage was tliat of the desperate guerilla warfare organised by the Boer 
Generals after President Kruger had fled to Europe, which was only 
slowly worn down, and not witliout frequent reverses, by the mobile 
British columns into which Lord Kitchener divided his forces, 
operating along chains of blockhouses, and driving the non-combatant 
Boer population into concentration camps, so as to deprive the 
Boer commandos of the supplies they drew from every farmhouse. 
These operations were carried on over a vast area, equal in size to 
France and Germany put together; but they were at last successful. 
On March 23rd, 1902, Representatives of the Boer Governments came 
into Pretoria to negotiate, and, on May 15th, sixty Delegates-, almost 
all fighting-men from the commandos, and the members of the Trans- 
vaal and Free State Governments assembled at Vereeniging, to decide, 
in the light of those negotiations, between the two alternatives of 
surrender or dying in the last ditch. After prolonged debates, in which 
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many stalwarts were still for resuming the hopeless struggle, a 
Commission, consisting of Louis Botha, De Wet, De la Rey, Smuts and 
Hertzog, proceeded to confer with the British Commander-in-Chief 
and the High Commissioner at Pretoria. They returned with a draft 
Treaty, to which they had themselves subscribed, but which was to 
be submitted to the Boer Convention for acceptance or rejection 
by the evening of May 31st. Again, heated discussions ensued; but 
the motion setting forth the inexorable necessity of surrender was at 
last adopted by fifty-four votes to six; and the Boer Commissioners 
travelled back to Pretoria in time to sign the Treaty only an hour 
before the expiry of the term of grace. The Boers surrendered and 
acknowledged the authority of His Majesty King Edward VH as their 
lawful Sovereign, while on the other hand the Imperial Government 
promised them a grant of ^(^3 ,000,000 towards reconstruction, the 
liberation and return of all prisoners of war, the personal freedom of all 
burghers who made their submission and the restoration of their pro- 
perty, exceptin certain specified cases of transgression against the usages 
of warfare, together with the use, whenever necessary, of the Dutch 
languageinschools and Courts of Justice. The Boers had to acknowledge 
defeat ; but under the terms thus secured to them the sacrifice of national 
independence was, as General Smuts had himself said with prophetic 
vision atVereeniging,“ to lead our nation,under God’s will, through de- 
feat,through abasement, yea, and even through the valley of the shadow 
of death, to the glory of a nobler future, to the light of a brighter day.” 

II. The International Situation at the Outbreak of War, 1899 

/ Invaluable as were the lessons of the long struggle — though only 
imperfectly taken to heart at the time — both for our military organisa- 
' tion and for the defensive coordination of the vast resources of the 
.’empire, the South African War plays a still more important part in 
history as a decisive turning point in British Foreign Policy. 

Since the Napoleonic Wars, Great Britain had kept rigidly aloof 
from the entanglements of a permanent alliance with any Continental 
Power. The Alliance with France, Turkey and Piedmont during the 
Crimean War was purely a war alliance, of which the scope and 
duration were limited to the defeat of Russia in the Near East. Under 
the Cyprus Convention of 1878 with Turkey, Great Britain did, it 
is true, undertake permanent responsibilities for the defence of Asiatic 
Turkey against Russia; but, though Great Britain remained in occupa- 
tion of Cyprus, the Convention became otherwise a dead-letter, when 
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die Sultan repudiated in practice the corresponding obligation wliich 
he had incurred of amending Turkish misrule in his Asiatic dominions. 
Not till the South African War were British statesmen brought face 
to face with the full consequences of the profound change which had 
taken place in the values of international reladonsliips since the 
Franco-German War of 1870. The Continent of Europe was divided 
into great armed camps, and their relative strength was evenly enough 
balanced to give pause to the greatest even of the Continental Powers 
before challenging any one of the others to mortal combat. On the 
other hand, the rapid development of trade and industry by scientific 
processes and on a scale hitherto quite unknown, the improved means 
and rapidity of communication by land and sea, the opening-up of 
new regions of the earth, the need of new markets for the vast output 
of European countries, and, in some cases, the pressure of increasing 
population, combined to induce tliese Powers to seek a less perilous 
outlet for their energies in the larger field of overseas expansion. Of 
that field, Great Britain had, almost without dispute, secured for 
herself tlie lion’s share, since Trafalgar had ended in her favour the 
duel for sea-power with France which had filled the eighteenth century. 
Now, old and new rivalries were springing up again, and the world- 
wide interests and responsibilities of a world-wide empire laid her 
open to attack on many new land frontiers : Russia concentrated her 
action on Asia, advancing, as it seemed, with the irresistible momentum 
of a glacier upon Persia and towards India, as well as to the warmer 
waters of the Pacific Ocean. France, elbowed by us in 1882 out of 
her former position of preeminent influence in Egypt, but firmly 
established in Tunis, and from her older base in Algeria pressing on 
Morocco in the west and across the Sahara to the south into Central 
Africa, threatened to squeeze the British Colonies in West Africa 
back into the Atlantic, and at the same time carved out for herself 
in Eastern Asia a large empire in Indo-China, which was impinging 
from the south on the vast but inert mass of the Chinese empire almost 
as heavily as was Russia from the north. Italy burnt her fingers. in 
Abyssinia, but kept a foothold on the East African coast and an eye 
on Tripoli in Northern Africa. The sovereignty of the vast Congo 
State conferred upon King Leopold II was converting even Belgium 
into a Colonial Power. Germany, though a very late comer, was only 
the more determined to secure for herself “ ajplace m the sun,” whete- 
ever she could still get one, by hook or by crook, whether in Africa or 
in Asia or in the remote Pacific. Even the United States had so far 
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departed from the Washington tradition as. to retain a hold upon the 
Philippines as well as upon Cuba after the Spanish-American War, 
and the emergence of Japan as an Asiatic Power prepared to compete 
with the Western Powers, on terms not far removed from equality, 
formed another entirely new factor of incalculable importance. Great 
Britain, as the corner-stone of a far-flung empire loosely built up out 
of dominions and dependencies and colonies scattered over the whole 
face of the globe, came into contact — and contact meant at least 
potential conflict — ^with all these forces. They were necessarily rival, 
if not antagonistic, forces, and she seemed merely to have focussed 
upon herself the eyes of a jealous world in the splendid pageants of 
empire held in London on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s two 
Jubilees in 1887 and 1897. To the masters of armed legions on the 
Eiuropean Continent the military weakness of the British empire was 
more apparent than its still undisputed sea-power; for, while com- 
pulsory universal service had converted most of the Continental nations 
literally into nations in arms. Great Britain was still content to rely 
on voluntary recruitment for a small army, unlikely, it was assumed, 
to be ever required for any other purpose than the defence of the home 
shores or occasional oversea expeditions against uncivilised or semi- 
civilised peoples still unfitted to meet any well armed and disciplined 
European force. 

This great transformation scene, by which the old conflict of rival 
European forces had been projected across the seas to the remotest 
Continents, had been watched at home in England only “as through 
a glass darldy,” until it was suddenly and vividly illuminated by the 
South African War. Before the first three mondis of the War were 
over, the dangers of isolation made tliemselves as acutely felt as the 
unexpected strain to which a small Boer “nation in arms” subjected 
our military forces. The struggle was to last more than two and a half 
years, and, before the final victory was achieved, the British empire 
had to make its first effort to coordinate its scattered resources for 
a common effort, and to seek in permanent alliances an external safe- 
guard against the growing perils of that “ splendid isolation ” in which 
only a few years earlier one of the shrewdest of British statesmen 
had gloried. 

When hostilities began in South Africa in October, 1899, Great 
Britain was, at least technically, to use a diplomatic phrase, on terms 
of peace and amity with all Foreign Powers. Of all the smaller 
European Powers only one had any direct interests in South Africa, 
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namely, Portugal, whose South African possessions bordered in' the 
north on German East Africa and British Central Africa and, after 
marcliing witli the eastern frontier of the Transvaal, touched the 
British Protectorates of Swaziland and Tongaland in the south. From 
Delagoa Bay and Lorenzo Marquez on Portuguese territory started 
the only railway that gave tlie Boers direct access to the sea, inde- 
pendently of the great trunk lines under British control to Natal and 
the Cape. The Portuguese, who knew the value of Delagoa Bay, had 
refused both British and Boer overtures for the acquisition of territorial 
or other rights, and, during the critical days that followed the Jameson 
raid and tlie German Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger at the 
end of 1895, the Portuguese Government had stoutly refused per- 
mission for a German naval detachment to land there and be conveyed 
to Pretoria for the alleged protection of German interests. Friction 
had frequently occurred between Great Britain and Portugal over 
Colonial questions, and much apprehension had been caused in Lisbon 
by an Agreement concluded in 1898 between the British and the 
German Governments and kept a profound secret, but dealing, it was 
shrewdly suspected, with the distribution between them of the Por- 
tuguese colonies, in the event of Portugal being driven to part with 
them. Nevertheless, Portugal prided herself upon being England’s 
most ancient ally in Europe, and history having, also, taught her how 
largely she relied on British sea-power for her safety, neutrality was 
for her a matter of necessity as much as of choice. 

Of the other small Powers, who all remained neutral, Flolland alone 
deserves special mention, since, in the absence of political interests 
in South Africa, she was bound to the Boer republics by exceptionally 
close ties of race and sentiment. The Boers were of Dutch stock and 
spoke a Dutch dialect, and the people of Holland had always followed 
the destinies of their South African Idnsmen with sympathy and pride. 
Hundreds of Hollanders, not a few of them of considerable influence 
and ability — such as, for instance. Dr Leyds, who, as State Secretary, 
was in charge of the Transvaal Foreign Affairs — ^had been imported 
into the service of the Boer republics. Holland was the centre of Boer 
propaganda in Europe, and the Netherlands Government often served, 
quite honourably, both before and during the War, as a friendly inter- 
mediary for communications between other Continental Governments 
and the Boer republics. Once only, towards the very end of the War, 
the Dutch Government made a tentative suggestion of its own in the 
hope of hastening peace, namely, that the British Government should 
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grant safeconducts to the members of the Boer Governments then 
in Europe for returning to South Africa, in order to consult with their 
colleagues and come back armed with full powers to make peace. The 
British Government refused. But there was no disposition in this 
country to resent even this manifestation, however ill-timed, of the 
natural sympathies of the Dutch for their Boer kinsmen. 

^.^kmong the Great Powers, France and Russia, our relations with 
whom had been most frequently and seriously strained, had no direct 
interests in South Africa. Neither had Austria-Hungary or Italy, who, 
as Mediterranean Powers, were alike concerned to maintain their 
traditional friendship with us, any such interests. The brief storm 
raised in the United States concerning Venezuela at the end of 1895^ 
had quickly subsided, and much older prejudices and jealousies had 
been softened by the friendly attitude of Great Britain throughout 
the Spanish-American War. 

(Germany ^was the only Great Power who had direct interests in 
South Africa.^ It was in the scramble for Africa, when a large part 
of it could still be described as a “ Dark Continent,” that she had first 
displayed her determination to possess colonies of her own beyond 
the seas, and besides Tongaland and the Cameroons on the West Coast 
and German East Africa on the East Coast, she had acquired German 
South-West Africa, marching with British Bechuanaland and Cape 
Colonyi^British public opinion had recovered in a great measure from 
the first shock of amazement and indignation produced by William IPs 
telegram to President Elruger at the time of the Jameson raid, and 
the German Emperor had gained the confidence of Cecil Rhodes 
when he visited Berlin in March, 1899, by promising all facilities 
for carrying’the Trans- African Telegi-aph through German East Africa 
from Rhodesia to Uganda.I-But Germany’s claim to make her voice 
heard in any emergency that might affect the balance of power in 
South Africa had not been forgotten, and,''^though she professed 
to have advised President Kruger to come to terms with Sir Alfred 
Milner, few Englishmen believed that the Boer republics would have 
irushed into a conflict, had they not been encouraged to imagine that 
they could rely on something more than platonic assurances of German 
goodwilll Nor was it to Africa that Germany had confined her dis- 
quieting activities. Even in British official circles most friendly to 
Germany, there was an undercurrent of alarm at the ubiquitous rest- 
lessness of German policy, ever since the young Emperor had dismissed 

^ See ante, pp. 222-6. 
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Bismarck and taken the control of Foreign Affairs into his own hands. 
The Imperial Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, was known to be too 
old, and his position too insecure, to exert much influence over 
William II ; and his Foreign Secretary, Count (afterwards Prince) von 
Billow, brilliant, versatile, cynical, was chiefly intent on qualifying 
for tlie succession to the Chancellorsliip by adapdng his views to 
those of his Sovereign lord and master. In the Far East, under the 
pressure of Franco-Russian encroachments upon the Chinese empire. 
Great Britain and Germany had at times been drawn closer together; 
but the British Government had found it well to acquiesce in Germany’s 
occupation of Iviaochow and in her far-reaching claims, based on that 
occupation, to a virtual monopoly of economic enterprise in the 
Province of Shantung.\In the Near East, German diplomacy success- 
fully paralysed the European Concert at Constantinople, whenever 
tlie British Government pressed for retribution for the Armenian 
Massacres or urged administrative reforms anywhere in Turkey; and 
Germany’s purpose was made plain, when the spectacular demonstra- 
tions of the German Emperor’s friendship for the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
during the Graeco-Turkish War of 1897 and the imperial progress to 
Constantinople and Jerusalem in 1898, were rewarded by the Turkish 
Concession for the construction of the Bagdad Railway with all its 
obvious implications. /German attempts to manoeuvre Great Britain 
into heading a sort of European diplomatic crusade against the United 
States during the Spanish- American War had failed egregiously ; but, 
at the moment when hostilities broke out in South Africa, negotiations 
between the German, British and American Governments concerning 
the Samoan Islands had just reached a very critical stage. 

To none of the Great Powers could Great Britain, therefore, look 
for more Aan strict, and not alway^very friendly, neutrality ; and she 
had to reckon not only with the policy of foreign Governments, but 
with the indirect pressure exercised upon them by public opinion, 
which was, . in most countries and for many reasons, extremely hostile 
to the British. Ill-informed, for the most part, as to the origin of the 
South African conflict, foreign nations were apt to see in it merely 
an heroic, because unequal, fight put up by the two sturdy little Boer 
republics against the aggressive power of the mighty British empire. 
The sympathy which in these circumstances not unnaturally went out 
to the weaker side was, in most cases, stimulated by popular prejudice 
against Great Britain and by special causes of resentment, sometimes 
real, sometimes artificially fomented. In France, still very sore from 
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to hatred. The German people saw in Great Britain’s hour of difficulty 
the hour of their own opportunity. So also did the German Govern- 
ment, though it read Germany’s opportunity in a different sense from 
that in which a large number of Germans read it, who believed that 
now was their chance for settling once and for all their long account 
with British arrogance. There were some cooler heads in Berlin who 
preferred to exploit the South African War, not merely for extorting 
graceful concessions from Great Britain in the Samoan and other 
pending questions, but for luring her into the network of alliances 
which Bismarck had woven round the German empire for the con- 
solidation and preservation of his life’s work. Only through German 
disclosures after the Great War has it become known that Bismarck’s 
mind had already moved in this direction as soon as he ceased to be 
haunted by the fear that, if the Crown-prince Frederick ever came 
to the throne, British influence at the German Court would try to 
make Germany’s foreign policy subserve British rather than German 
interests. In reply to enquiries made by Lord Salisbury from the 
German Ambassador in London as to the anti-British bias imputed 
to Prince William (afterwards William II), the old Chancellor took, 
in November, 1887, the, for him unprecedented, step of addressing 
to the British Prime-Minister a long private letter, in which Prince 
William was stated to have concurred, denying the charge in. very 
dignified terms, and then proceeding to review at considerable length 
the whole European situation, with the purpose, implied rather than 
explicit, of suggesting that the close association of interests between 
Germany and Great Britain might be suitably translated into the still 
closer association of an actual alliance. The British Prime-Minister’s 
reply was extremely friendly, but evaded the question of an alliance, 
and the subject was not revived until the German Government had 
reason to hope that the South African War would make Salisbury, 
who was now again Prime-Minister, more amenable to pressure. For 
'Germany, the advantages of an alliance with Great Britain had become 
in the meantime still more obvious, as in the intervening years Bis- 
marck’s “Reinsurance” Treaty with Russia had been dropped, when 
William II assumed control of German Foreign Policy, and the in- 
timacy between France and Russia had developed into a definite 
Alliance. 

British Ministers had also, in the meantime, been awakened to 
the di'awbacks of a policy of “splendid isolation,” and the South 
African War drove home the lesson which they had been gradually 
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learning. \Salisbury’s long experience of Foreign Affairs enabled him 
to see more clearly than any of his colleagues how ill-organised and 
equipped the British empire was, with all its vast resources — but with 
all its equally vast responsibilities — to meet the crucial strain to which 
it might at any moment be subjected by the growing ambitions of 
rival Powers, all armed to the teeth. Flis mind, however, more massive 
than flexible, was slow to break loose from the traditions of a lifetime, 
and he still preferred to trust to the old methods of meeting emergencies 
as they arose rather thim to venture into the perhaps smoother but 
deeper waters of a permanent alliance with any Power. While he 
distrusted profoundly die instability of French Ministries and the 
tortuousness of Russian diplomacy, he had felt, so long at least as 
Bismarck was at the helm, that he knew pretty well what course 
Germany was steering. But that sense of relative confidence, already 
impaired from die moment when William II threw the old pilot 
overboard, had been greatly shaken during his interview with the 
young German Emperor at Cowes, immediately after he had returned 
to office as Prime-Minister in 1895. Of what actually happened at 
that interview no official record has been made public in tliis country, 
if indeed Salisbury ever kept one. According to recent revelations 
in Germany and to the statement drawn up by the Emperor himself at ) 
the time for the informadon of the Chancellor, which his successor, I 
, Prince Billow, allowed die writer to peruse, Salisbury disclosed a ! 
scheme for the partidon of Turkey between the European Powers, 
and more especially between Great Britain and Germany, which 
William II indignantly rejected. When the substance of that statement 
was communicated to Salisbury, the only reply made by him was that 
it showed the importance of having a third party present at any 
conversation with the German Emperor. The chief interest attaching 
now to that interview is that, whatever was its precise nature, Salisbury’s 
attitude gave deep offence to William II, who never forgave him, while 
it left behind in Salisbury’s mind an almost invincible distrust of 
the German Emperor, which strengthened, so far as Germany was 
concerned, his instinctive aversion from any permanent form of 
alliance.^n Chamberlain, however, Salisbury had a very powerful 
colleague, whose mind was cast in a different mould and trained in 
a different school^^he outbreak of hostilities in South Africa brought 
home in an acute form to Chamberlain’s practical and positive mind 
the dangers with which the British empire was confronted, not in 
South Africa only.V^e saw that, as a result of her “ splendid isolation,” 
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he had been one of the most trusted disciples and servants. Numerous 
letters from Chamberlain and other personages in London — many 
of them reproduced in facsimile — furnish equally strong evidence 
of the anxiety of the British Government to promote the proposed 
alliance, A curious feature of the negotiations is that while they 
were on the one hand conducted in London, for the most part, 
not so much with Lord Salisbury, even when he was himself still 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as well as Prime-Minister, as 
with other members of his Cabinet and notably with Chamberlain 
and liis cliief Liberal-Unionist colleagues, the Foreign Office in 
Berlin, on the other hand, abstained so carefully from keeping the 
German Emperor acquainted with the details of their progress that 
liis impulsiveness sometimes prompted him to hasty action on his 
own account which could not conduce to their success. 

Before war broke out, it had been arranged that the Emperor, 
accompanied by Count von Billow, should pay, in the late autumn, a 
visit to England in response to an invitation from Queen Victoria. 
Once the War had begun, it was impossible for the visit to take place, 
until the Samoan Question had been got out of the way. For neither 
was the German Emperor inclined to face the unpopularity of such 
a visit, unless Great Britain did something tangible to allay the violent 
anti-British feeling in Germany, nor could the British Government 
incur the risk of dangerous complications with Germany at so critical 
a juncture, t O n Novemb er 14th, 1898, an Anglo-German Convention, 
was signed which ended the condominium in Samoa. In return for si 
few unimportant concessions elsewhere in the Pacific, Great Britain 
waived her claims to any of the islands, which were divided by 
subsequent agreement between Germany and the United States. The 
former acquired in complete sovereignty the two principal groups, 
including Sawaii and Upolu, the latter Tutuila and some smaller 
islands. * On November 20th, 1899, William II arrived at Windsor, and 
during his stay there he and his Secretary of State had long con- 
versations with Chamberlain, in which an exchange of views as to 
the possibility and desirability of an alliance encouraged the Colonial 
Secretary to advocate it publicly and warmly. Fresh from Windsor 
and in complete agreement, as he believed, with Count von Biilow 
and his imperial master, he delivered on November 30th, 1899, a great 
speech at Leicester, in which he stated that “every farseeing English v 
statesman had long desired that we should not remain permanently ' 
isolated on the Continent of Europe, and that, from the moment that ' 
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aspiration was formed, it must have appeared to everybody that the 
most natural alliance is between ourselves and the great German 
Empire.” He paid an eloquent tribute to the fine qualities of the 
Germans, a people of the same stock as ourselves ; and such an alliance, 
he declared, would be based both on interest and on sentiment. That 
he spoke in equally warm terms of America and expressed his desire 
to see the United States form with Great Britain and Germany a 
“new triple alliance” for the Peace of the World, was due not only 
to his own intense faith in the closest possible relations between the 
two great English-speaking nations but to the wish expressed to him 
by Count von Billow himself that in any public utterance advocating 
an understanding between Germany and Great Britain the United 
States should be also included. 

Chamberlain’s speech at once provoked in the German Press 
a storm of indignation at the suggestion that Great Britain could 
be a fit and v/orthy ally for the German empire. Neither Count von 
Billow nor his organs made the slightest attempt to check this out- 
burst, and, to the astonishment and disgust of British Ministers, he 
hastened to cast the Windsor conversations to the winds in a speech 
in the Reichstag on December i ith in which he ostentatiously ignored 
the overtures made in full agreement with him only a few days earlier 
by Chamberlain for a “new triple alliance,” and laid all his stress on 
the existing Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy and on the maintenance of friendly relations with Russia. As 
regards Great Britain, he did not confine himself to the frigid assur- 
ance that “we are entirely prepared to live in peace and friendship 
with that Power on the basis of complete reciprocity and mutual 
consideration,” but went on, in a tone of almost undisguised menace : 
“It is exactly because our international position is now favourable 
that we must utilise it to make ourselves secure for the future.” To 
that end, Germany’s Navy above all needed strengthening. “For 
-without might, without a strong army, without a strong navy we 
cannot become a world power. In the coming century the German 
nation will be either hammer or anvil.” 

With extraordinary hardihood. Count von Billow nevertheless 
persisted in sending Chamberlain, through confidential channels, 
private communications pleading the difficulties of the internal 
situation in Germany, and conveying assurances that he still held fast 
to the policy agreed upon during the imperial visit to England, and 
that a time would yet come when he would be in a position to uphold 
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it fully and openly, without thereby provoking dangerous opposition 
in the Reichstag and in the country. He even took credit to himself 
for an official order issued in Berlin, forbidding any German' officer 
to take service with tlie Boers during the War. But it was clear to 
British Ministers that, if Count von Billow had ever meant what he 
said at Windsor, the news of the military reverses inflicted upon the 
British arms in South Africa had made him change his mind; and, 
in a private letter dated December 28th, Chamberlain conveyed 
to Berlin, through the same channels tlirough which these empty 
excuses for a palpable breach of faith had reached him, a plain state- 
ment that, in the circumstances, all further negotiations for an alliance 
must be dropped for the present, and that it must be left for the 
future to show, when the South African War was over, whether or 
not they could ever be usefully resumed. 

-At this juncture, too, an incident occurred in South African, 
waters which threatened to strain Anglo-German relations still more 
severely. News reached Berlin, in the last days of 1899, that British 
cruisers had stopped German mail-steamers on the high seas under 
suspicion of carrying contraband of war, and had taken them to 
Durban to be searched. The German Government put forth in 
London so forcible a protest that Salisbury^ was constrained to 
express his surprise at so abrupt and offensive a communication from 
the Representative of a Power with whom Her Majesty’s Government 
believed themselves to be on friendly terms. Two of the steamers, 
the Herzog and the Genei'al, were, however, speedily released, as the 
suspicions which led to their seizure were at once shown to be 
unfounded. The detention of the Bundesrat was more prolonged; 
but though there were many circumstances that seemed to justify 
the action of the naval commanders on the spot, the search proved 
fruitless. The British Government had given assurances that the 
matter would be dealt with as expeditiously as possible, and expressed 
regret for the inconvenience caused to steamers carrying mails. But 
indignation ran very high in Germany, and Admiral von Tirpitz, 
bent on exploiting the incident in support of the new German Navy 
Bill about to be laid before the Reichstag, urged on the Emperor, 
with whom he enjoyed great favour, the advantages of some more 
demonstrative action. At his suggestion, William II decided to send 
an Admiral over to London with a message to Lord Salisbury which 
would have viilually amounted to an ultimatum, Salisbury, warned 
^ Parliamentary Paper, Africa, No. i (1900). 
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jBuc, whM Government invited Gexn^y to act iippo 

Agriwment of the preceding year and to join ia | 
protest Petro^d against the high-handed fiction of the 
General Manchuria, the German Goveinrmient repUc^ 
Anglo-d®™^ Agreement did not apply to Manchuria, but qn^|t$ 
the eighM*' P”»^hces of China proi^r within the Great Watt<^ 
interpret^^®"^ the Agreement which once more justifi^ 
SalisburV*® distrust of German good faith ; and, while an acute co;^ 
troversy Vose between the two Governments over this poiiit, a fierea 
conflict public opinion broke out again in both countries aa te^ 

South AMcan "^, ’:'- - •vV’V - 

The occupation of the two Boer capitals ha.d riot brdten rAa 
stubborn ^®®*s^uce of the elusive Boer commandos, which not 
mana^ec^ to escape pursuit in spite of the much larger forces whiefam 
British l^ad steadily brought into the field, but often irifUct^ vtiy 
unpleas surprises upon them. Anti-British feeling revived all 
the Con|^°®u^» ^nd nowhere more fiercely than in Gerirtany, wlien 
the miliP^ measures adopted by Ixird Kitchener to deprive;^ 
combatiF Boers of their supplies by massing the non-combata^ 
p^pulatiPU into concentration camps provoked malevolent critidim 
even in England. A “stop-the-war ” campaign which soixie cf: die 
rt-sponsi leaders of the Opposition themselves encouraged fouo 4 i 
ready ctbo abroad, and German newspapers indulged in thri^ mMt 
venomoV attacks upon the conduct of the British troops who weiri 
accused of inhuman cruelty. The Gerinan Government was knoara 
ui have, ^be reports from the Gernum Mifitary Attach^ aoodis* 
panying British Army, ample material for enlightening the Genriite 
Prels wM^h it controlled, as to the truth in tho^ matters, arid- to 
calliii" •} bait to its organised campaign of vituperation and cahuniiy* 
It did i^othing, and, in a speech at Edinburgh on October 
Chand)t;ddn protested that, severe as might be the niiUtaiy ineasitrMI 
taken in Bou^ Africa, they wcie much less severe than diose td^ 
in the of warlike operations by other nations now intent ttpoUf 

vilifvinc *bc British Army, and he referred, smemgst other ioste^^ 
to the tbcGermans in France during the War of 1870. Tto 

rebuke k*», stem but not unmerited. At first, the German Ptoi 
iliov cii ringular reticence and generally refrained from oommefl^ 
Count Biilow himaelf made ^ i^enmce whatever m 
herkun'i *** * conveorttion with tite pitatencwitoej 
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But, when the British Government invited Germany to act upon tl 
Anglo- German Agreement of the preceding year and to join in 
protest at Petrograd against the liigh-handed action of tlie Russia 
Generals in Manchuria, the German Government replied that ti 
Anglo-German Agreement did not apply to Manchuria, but only l 
the eighteen provinces of China proper within the Great Wall — aj 
interpretation of the Agreement which once more justified Loij 
Salisbury’s distrust of German good faith; and, while an acute coij 
troversy arose between the two Governments over this point, a fierd 
conflict of public opinion broke out again in both coimtries as to tq 
South African War. j 

The occupation of the two Boer capitals had not broken thj 
stubborn resistance of the elusive Boer commandos, which not onl 
managed to escape pursuit in spite of the much larger forces which th 
British had steadily brought into the field, but often inflicted ver 
unpleasant surprises upon them. Anti-British feeling revived all ove 
the Continent, and nowhere more fiercely than in Germany, whe; 
the military measures adopted by Lord IGtchener to deprive th 
combatant Boers of their supplies by massing the non-combatan 
population into concentration camps provoked malevolent criticisti 
even in England. A “stop-the-war” campaign which some of thj 
responsible leaders of the Opposition themselves encouraged found j 
ready echo abroad, and German newspapers indulged in tlie mosj 
venomous attacks upon the conduct of the British troops who wep 
accused of inhuman cruelty. The German Government was know! 
to have, in the reports from the German Military Attaches acconii 
panying the British Army, ample material for enlightening the Germaij 
Press which it controlled, as to the truth in those matters, and fo^ 
calling a halt to its organised campaign of vituperation and calumny 
It did nothing, and, in a speech at Edinburgh on October 25th 
Chamberlain protested that, severe as might be the military measures 
taken in South Africa, they were much less severe than those taken 
in the course of warlike operations by other nations now intent upon 
vilifying the British Army, and he referred, amongst other instances 
to the doings of the Germans in France during the War of 1S70. The 
rebuke was stern but not unmerited. At first, the German Press 
showctl singular reticence and generally refrained from comments. 
Count von Biilow himself made no reference whatever to Ciiam- 
berluiiPs speech in a conversation with the present writer, who, as 
Director of the Foreign Department of 77 /t* Times, had been privately 
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invited by the German Foreign Office to Berlin for a discussion on 
the whole question of Anglo-German relations in view of the pro- 
posed alliance^. The Chancellor was chiefly concerned to establish 
in an exhaustive review of Anglo- German relations a large credit 
balance for Germany and to prove, in particular, the German case in 
regard to Manchuria. He professed to deplore the violent anti- 
British feeling, of which he did not deny the existence, in Germany, 
and ended with an emphatic assurance that, so long as he was Chan- 
cellor, he would not allow it to deflect him by a hair’s breadth from 
his policy of unswerving friendship towards Gre~at"Bfitain. Never- 
theless, before many more days had passed, the German Press was 
suddenly given its head and fell furiously on Chamberlain for daring 
to institute comparisons between British mercenary troops and 
Germany’s incomparable army. In the interval, the German Govern- 
ment had been given to understand that Great Britain was not 
prepared, in the circumstances, to proceed further with the alliance 
negotiations or to acquiesce in the German interpretation of the 
China agreement. So there was no longer any need for restraining 
German Anglophobia, and, when the Reichstag reassembled at the 
beginning of 1902, the Chancellor himself, distorting the language 
actually used by Chamberlain, delivered what purported to be a 
reply to him only less offensive in form than the phraseology already 
used in his accredited organs. The German Army, he said, stood on 
too high a pinnacle to be reached by any detractors, and, like Frederick 
the Great, he could only warn any Foreign Minister who ventured 
to attack it, that he was “ biting on granite.” 

Thus came to an end the long drawn negotiations for an alliance, 
fitfully carried on for nearly two years between Berlin and London 
in an atmosphere charged all the time with the passionate jealousy of 
Great Britain which the South African War had brought to the surface 
in GermanyVi]It had been a curious chapter of secret diplomacy — ^as 
‘ unreal indeed as it was secret — ^but it had had its uses. Outwardly, 
there was no striking change in the official relations between the 
British and German Governments, and, as the South African War 
gradually approached its appointed close, German public opinion 
relapsed into more or less sullen indifference, and its occasional 
ebullitions came to be regarded in this country as customary ex- 
hibitions of German boorishness which British public opinion could 
afford to treat with something like amused contempt. The worst 

^ See The Times, September nth and 13th, 1930, (Letters to the Editor.) 
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indecencies of the Germnn Press could moreover always be matched 
in tile French and in that of many other continental countries, whilst 
very few peo])Ie in England understood how much closer than in 
other countries were the relations between the Government and the 
Press in Germany, controlled, as they were, by a special department 
in the German horeign Office, wliich submitted every day voluminous 
excerpts not only to the Chancellor, but to the Emperor himself who 
duly returned them with his own marginal comments in blue pencil. 
British Ministers, however, had once ;md for all satisfied themselves 
that, if security could no longer be found for the British empire irj 
the old policy of “splendid isolation," it was least of all to be sought 
in an alliance with the German empire. The first result w'as the 
conclusion, within the next few months, of an alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan which, though advocated only a short time pre- 
viously by the German Government, was prompdy denounced as 
tlie treacherous betrayal of the sacred interests of a common white 
civilisation to an aggressive yellow race. Shortly afterwards, on his 
farewell visit to Windsor, Baron von Eckardstein, who had resigned 
in disgust at the bad faith and folly of his own Government, over- 
hcai'd the word “Morocco,” recurring too frequently not to sound 
ominous in his ears in the course of an intimate conversation between 
Chamberlain and Paul Cambon, the French Ambassador in London. 
Chamberlain had warned the Germans more than once during his 
negotiations with them as to the inevitable consequences of their 
failure, and the British Government was already feeling its way 
towards the entente^ first with France and then with Russia, which 
was to shape the Foreign Policy of Great Britain during the next 
decade, in prevision of the day when, in fulfilment of Count von 
Billow’s sinister speech in December, 1899, Germany would fed 
herself strong enough to play the part of hammer on the anvil of the 
world. 


IV. The Anglo-Japanese ALLnvNCE, 1898-1902 
The grave events of which Northern China was the scene in the 
second year of the South African War had the effect, on the one 
hand, of producing a certain temporary and superficial commumty 
of interests between Great Britain and Germany and, on the other, 
of demonstrating a far more real and enduring community of interests 

between Great Britain and Japan. 

In the Far East, Germany and Great Britain had been raw 
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together only by the menace of Russia’s growing ascendancy in Peking. 
The establishment of a large sphere of Russian interests behind 
the strategical base, created by the leasing of Port Arthur from China, 
and the construction of the Manchurian railway, linking it up with 
die great Siberian trunk line were held to threaten both the older 
sphere of British interests in the Yang-Tsze valley and the more recent 
German sphere of interests in the Shantung peninsula, created by 
the occupation and leasing of Kiaochow. Japan had been drawn for 
the first time towards Great Britain, when, before the Chinese- 
Japanese War, Lord Rosebery recognised her long contested right to 
emancipate herself gradually from the many servitudes imposed upon 
her by the Western Powers when they compelled her to emerge from 
her long seclusion and throw her ports open to intercourse with the 
outside world. She was again drawn, still more closely, towards 
Great Britain at the close of the Chinese-Japanese War, when the 
British Government refused to join with Russia, France and Germany 
in coercing her into a revision of the Treaty of Shimonoseki and the 
retrocession to China of die hard-won fruits of her victories in the 
Liaotang peninsula. Japan, therefore, welcomed the British occupa- 
tion and leasing of Wei-PIai-Wei as a reply to the Russian occupation 
and leasing of Port Arthur in 1S98, and, according to Count Hayashi, 
Chamberlain, already at that time, assured Baron Kato, then Japanese 
Minister in London, that Great Britain was quite disposed to enter 
into an alliance. When, in September, 1899, the United States, 
alarmed by the creation by foreign Powers of spheres of interest, 
which, in the case of Russia especially, tended steadily to expand and 
to be converted into spheres of monopoly, invited all the Powers 
concerned to make joint Declarations that they would observe the 
principle of equal economic opportunity for all nations, Great Britain 
and Japan again found themselves in complete agreement in ex- 
pressing their immediate and unequivocal adherence to that principle. 
Throughoutthe Boxer disturbances there was closer agreement between 
Great Britain and Japan than between any other two Powers and more 
friendly and more intimate relations prevailed between British and 
Japanese, and, it may be added, American troops, on the spot, than 
between them and any of the other foreign contingents. 

The appointment of Prince Tuan, himself a professed Boxer, to 
the Presidency of the Tsungli-Yamen or Chinese Board of Foreign 
Affairs showed that the Chinese Court was either powerless or 
unwilling, to repress the Boxer movement, or to ensure even the 
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y of the foreign Representatives in Peking. On June lotli, 1900, 
^ama, a member of the Japanese Legation, was murdered in the 
:ts of the capital, and, nine' days later, the German Minister, 
in von Ketteler, had the same fate. It was clear that the relief of 
Peking Legations and the restoration of order in Northern China 
d only be effected by a considerable force, to be supplied as far 
Dssible by all the Powers whose interests and dignity were in this 
equally affected. But to have awaited the arrival of contingents 
L each of the several countries concerned would have meant 
;erous and possibly disastrous delays. Russia, who was bent upon 
.ng her own game and was already overrunning the whole of 
churia, would have been only too willing to take over the whole 
r on her own account. But to this the other Powers were quite 
•epared to consent, and she could not openly separate her cause 
L theirs. She had 30,000 men in Manchuria alone, and, maldng a 
.e of necessity, she supplied a contingent to cooperate with those 
e other Powers, but on lines which she kept more or less distinct, 
he other Powers, Japan, owing to her geographical proximity, 
in a position to give earliest assistance, and was ready to do so. 
sh forces were hurried up from Hongkong and from India, and 
ich troops from Tongking and Americans from the Philippines. 
ria-Hungary and Italy were represented only by small detach- 
ts, to show the flag. Germany was determined to play a con- 
lous part ; but she was a long way off. A large expeditionary force 
at last despatched under Field-marshal Count von Waldersee, 
/horn the Emperor ultimately, by a characteristic device, secured 
supreme command, however nominal in some cases, over the 
national forces in Northern China. It only reached Tsientsin 
the Peking Legations had been relieved, on August 13th, by other 
i contingents, among whom the British and Japanese were the 
to penetrate to the hard-pressed British Legation, the chief Euro- 
place of refuge and centre of resistance. 

The appearance of unity between the Powers became still more 
;ult to preserve when the main object of the operations had been 
Qed and negotiations were reopened with the Dowager Empress, 
had fled to Siyanfu. The German forces, though too late to join 
e relief of the Legations, were at pains to act up to the injunctions 
1 to them .before they started by the Emperor, William II, that 
should inspire such terror in the Chinese as would make tliem 
ble for generations to come; and they carried out a series of 
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punitive expeditions west and south-west of Peking which gave the 
unfortunate population a foretaste of German methods of frightful- 
ness. The Russians completed tlie conquest of Manchuria to the 
borders of Korea on tlie one hand and the treaty-port of Niu-Chwang 
on the other. Meanwhile, negotiations between Germany and Great 
Britain resulted, on October i6th, 1900, in an agreement upholding 
the principle of the open door in China (Article I), disclaiming 
territorial designs upon Ciiina on the part of the Contracting Powers 
(Article 11 ), and declaring (Article III) that 

In case of another Power making use of the complications in China in 
order to obtain under any form whatever territorial advantages, the two 
contracting parties reserve to themselves tlie right to come to a preliminary 
understanding as to the eventual steps to be taken for the protection of 
their own interests in China. 

Of greater value than the actual provisions of the Convention was the 
visible demonstration it furnished of an understanding between the 
two Governments at a time when the relations between Great Britain 
and Germany were subjected to a severe strain by the South African 
War. Germany had given hostages to fortune by sending to Northern 
China a large expeditionary force dependent for its communica- 
tions and its safety upon the goodwill of Great Britain, who was in 
possession of all the chief coaling stations between German and Far 
Eastern waters, and still undisputed mistress of the seas. In these 
circumstances, the Convention served actually to bind Germany over 
to abstention from any interference in South Africa, while the Ger- 
man Government construed it as a recognition of the community and 
equality of German and British rights in China, and notably in the 
Yang-Tsze valley, which tlie British had hitherto regarded as their 
own particular sphere. Japan was the first Power to adhere, on 
October 29th, to the principles embodied in the Convention, and 
France, Austria-Hungary, Italy and the United States followed suit, 
while Russia accompanied her acceptance of the principles with the 
sarcastic comment “ that the Convention had not perceptibly modified 
the situation in China,” or “infringed in any way the status quo 
established in China by existing Treaties.” The trouble was to 
discover what were the existing Treaties which Russia had in mind ; 
for she had followed up her occupation of Manchuria by a series of 
Treaties with the Chinese of which the terms and scope were kept 
secret, or, when they leaked out, were neither affirmed nor denied in 
Petrograd. In Peking, the Russian Representative stood ostentatiously 
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aloof from those of the other Powers, and finally separated himself 
from them when they pressed for the punishment of a number of 
Chinese officials concerned in the worst Boxer excesses. While 
seeldng by such means to ingratiate herself with the Chinese, Russia 
continued to press them to sign a Manchurian agreement which was 
intended to confirm her in the possession of the provinces which she 
had occupied under cover of the Boxer troubles. Nor did she cease to 
press her demands upon China when, on September 17th, 1901, the 
Peace Commission of the eleven Powers at last signed at Peking with 
the Chinese Plenipotentiaries the final Protocol for the resumption of 
friendly relations. 

Throughout this critical period Great Britain and Japan had acted 
in close accord diplomatically in resisting and encouraging China to 
resist Russian pressure; and herein they had the general support of 
the United States. For Japan especially, much more than the future 
of Manchuria was at stake. She perceived that Manchuria would only 
be a starting-point for the Russian penetration of Korea, whose in- 
dependence, in the eyes of all Japanese statesmen, was an absolutely 
vital interest for Japan. She had gone to war with China in 1894 in 
order to put an end to Chinese suzerainty over Korea, and there had 
been ever since an acute struggle between Russia and Japan at Seoul 
for ascendancy over the Korean Court. British statesmen were equally 
convinced that, so long as Russia remained in possession of Manchuria, 
she would completely dominate the Chinese Court at Peking, to the 
detriment of British influence and interests. In the diplomatic contest 
at Peking the German Representative had, in most cases, cooperated 
with the British, Japanese and American, rather than with the Russian 
Representative, and he had insisted stoutly and successfully on the 
despatch of a Chinese Prince to Berlin to do penance before the 
Emperor for the murder of Baron von Ketteler. 

During the negotiations for an alliance between Germany and 
Great Britain, the German Government had been the first to suggest 
that Japan should be drawn into it as an ally whose military support 
in the Far East would be of immense value to Great Britain in the 
event of a conflict with Russia. Baron von Eckardstein himself, in 
March, 1901, broached the question with the Japanese Minister in 
London, Count Hayashi, who had long been anxious to bring about 
an alliance between his country and Great Britain. Count Hayashi 
was quick to take the hint, and, having obtained authority from 
Tokio to sound the British Government, he made the first overtures. 
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to Lord Lansdowne on April 17th, 1901. The British Secretary of 
State gave him every encouragement, and, with the approval of Lord 
Salisbury and of King Edward himself, cordial conversations followed, 
in which the idea of a formal alliance was accepted on both sides in 
principle, so that only an agreement as to the actual terms remained 
for discussion. It was not, however, till October i6th that these 
negotiations entered upon a formal and final stage. By that time, 
fresh difficulties were hampering the progress of the Anglo-German 
negotiations. When the Germans found British Ministers eager to 
respond to the suggestion that Japan should be brought into the 
alliance, they began to fear that Great Britain might conclude an 
alliance with Japan before concluding one with Germany and would 
then possibly feel less anxious to bind herself to the latter. They 
therefore suggested that not dll after the conclusion of the Anglo- 
German alliance should Japan be invited by Great Britain to join it. 
This point was left in abeyance, and a far more serious obstacle to an 
Anglo-German understanding arose when the British Government, 
invoking the Anglo-German Agreement of 1900, requested the 
German Government to support its protest at Petrograd against 
Russian acdon in regard to Manchuria. Germany maintained that 
China, as referred to in Ardcle III of the Convention, meant only the 
eighteen provinces of China proper and did not include Manchuria, 
which was merely a Chinese dependency outside the Great Wall. 
Both sides insisted on their own interpretation, Germany being 
determined not to jeopardise her friendship with Russia by supporting 
the British interpretation against her. The Anglo-German negotiations 
broke down altogether as other circumstances revived the antagonism 
between the two countries; so that, when Count tlayashi bluntly 
asked Lord Lansdowne what were his plans with regard to including 
Germany in the alliance, the Secretary of State replied that he thought 
the best way was for Japan and Great Britain to carry on their 
own negotiations and to defer inviting Germany to join till later, if 
necessary. The question of including her in the alliance was never 
again revived. 

But, just at this stage, the British Government learnt with some 
surprise and alarm that Prince Ito, the foremost of all the Japanese 
“Elder Statesmen,” had arrived in Europe from Japan on his way 
to Petrograd. It was under Prince Ito’s own Administration that 
Count Hayashi had made the first overtures for an alliance with Great 
Britain, and he was known to have expressed complete agreement 
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with his successor, Count Katsura, when the latter proposed to 
pursue the same policy. Count Hayashi, who was left in complete 
ignorance of the purpose of Prince Ito’s Mission to Europe, found 
himself in a position of great embarrassment, as there was no doubt 
that the Elder Statesman intended to sound the Russian Government 
as to the possibility of a direct understanding between Japan and 
Russia. Prince Ito was not alone among Japanese statesmen in be- 
lieving that a Russian alliance might be preferable to one with Great 
Britain, since the conclusion of the former could, they thought, alone 
avert an actual conflict between Japan and Russia,, while that of the 
latter would merely place Japan in a much stronger position for 
hazarding such a conflict if Russia made it inevitable. The Japanese 
Government felt, however, that the negotiations with Great Britain 
had advanced too far by the time Prince Ito reached Europe for him 
to be left a free hand at Petrograd ; and, though he proceeded to the 
Russian capital, and had several conferences with Russian Ministers, 
nothing came of them. Whatever views he may have entertained, 
they had not prevailed in the Council of Elder Statesmen held before 
the Throne at Tokio on December 7th, which decided unanimously 
in favour of the Anglo- Japanese alliance; and, after communications 
had passed between London and Tokio with regard to a few relatively 
unimportant modifications in the original draft;(the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement was actually signed by Lord Lansdowne and Count 
Hayashi on January 30th, 1902. 
y/’ Article I of the Agreement declared : 

“The High Contracting Parties, having mutually recognised the inde- 
pendence of China and Korea, declare themselves to be entirely unin- 
fluenced by any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having in view, 
however, their special interests, of which those of Great Britain relate 
principally to China, while Japan, in addition to the interests which she 
possesses in China, is interested in a peculiar degree politically, as well as 
commercially and industrially, in Korea, the High Contracting Parties 
recognise that it will be admissible for either of them to take such measures 
as may be indispensable in order to safeguard those interests, if threatened 
either by the aggressive action of any other Power, or by disturbances 
arising in China or Korea, and necessitating the intervention of either of 
the High Contracting Parties for the protection of the lives and property 
of its subject,” 

Under Article II 

Great Britain and Japan undertook that if, in defence of their respective 
interests as above described, either of them should become involved in war 
with another Power, the other ally would maintain a strict neutrality and 
use his efforts to prevent others from joining in hostilities against his ally. 
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Article III provided that, , 

should any other Power or Powers join in hostilities against that ally, the 
other was to come to his assistance and conduct war in common and make 
peace in mutual agreement with him. 

Under Article IV both parties agreed that 

neither of them should without consulting the other enter into separate 
arrangements with another Power to the prejudice of the interests above 
described. 

And, under Article V, that 

the two Governments should communicate with one another fully and 
frankly whenever, in the opinion of either, the above-mentioned interests 
were in jeopardy. 

Article VI stipulated that 

the agreement should remain in force for five years from the date of its 
signature, when it was to come at once into effect, and afterwards until the 
expiration of one year from the date on which either Power should have 
denounced it ; but in no case was it to expire while either ally was actually 
engaged in war, the alliance continuing ipso facto until peace was concluded. 

’^T'hough merely called an “Agreement,” this instrument was in 
fact a formal treaty of def ensive alliance , the first under whi ch Grea t 
Britain had in modern times contracted obligations of such a natu re 
for a term of years. No less remarkable was the fact that this Alliance 
was concluded with ■an -_Asia tic Power which, less than fifty yea rs . 
earlier, was still shut off by its own laws from all intercourse with th e 
dutSBe woHdTand which had only recently emerged from its seclusion 
and passed from medieval into modern civilisation under actual 
coercion by the Western Powers. The„effects were far-reaching. The 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance did not awft”fhe~conflict' between Russia 
and Japan which the inordinate ambitions of the former Power, 
steadily encouraged from Berlin, had already rendered inevitable ; but 
t he knowledge that_ G-reat-Britain-wa uld stand by Tapan if any othe r " 
Power joined with Russia, confined the War to a due l between-the 
two protag onists. If _it helped Japan to ach iev e by force of arms a 
position of great ascendancy in the Far East , not altogether free from 
danger, as regards the integrity and independence of a distracted and 
enfeebled China, jt ^ placed Great Britain in a position t o exercise a ' 
restrain ing influ ence over Ta panese^ atesmen, a nd the very defeat 
which i t enabled Japan to inflict upon Russia served to open the ey es 
of Russian statesmen to the real trend of German policy and t o ^ 
render them more responsive than they had shown themselv e s befo re 
toJ British overtures— backed henceforth by the friendly advice of 
their French allies — ^for a settlement of Asiatic differences. 
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CONTINENTAL AGREEMENTS, 1902-1907 

I. Great Britain and Germany, 1902-1905 

O N the termination of hostilities in South Africa it appeared as 
if something of the old friendliness between Great Britain and 
Germany might be restored. In September, 1902, Lord Roberts and 
the Secretary for War, Mr Brodrick (afterwards Viscount Midleton), 
accepted an invitation to the German autumn manoeuvres. In October, 
the Kaiser declined to receive the Boer Generals, who had come to 
Europe to collect funds for their stricken fellow-countrymen, unless 
they were presented by the British Ambassador — a condition which 
they declined to accept^. In November, the Kaiser paid a family visit 
to Sandringham for King Edward’s birthday, and the Prime-Minister, 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr Chamberlain were invited to meet him^wo 
days later, at the Guildhall banquet, Mr Balfour referred scornfully 
to the “fantastic imaginings” of the newspapers with regard to the 
visit; but it was speedily followed by armed cooperation against a 
recalcitrant South American State. ^ 

Venezuela had long enjoyed unenviable notoriety for the frequency 
of its revolutions ; and the civil turmoil inevitably involved the sub- 
jects of Foreign Powers. At the opening of the new century, the 
country was in the grip of President Castro, who showed as little 
consideration for the Great Powers as for the rebels who challenged 
his rule. The series of incidents which were to goad Great Britain to 
action opened in February, 1901 , with the seizure of four vessels which 
had taken refuge in a storm on an island off the coast of Trinidad^. 
“Very serious notice should be taken,” wrote the Governor to Lord 
Lansdowne, “otherwise neither life nor property will be safe in those 
parts of the island nearest the mainland.” Other outrages quickly 
followed on Venezuelan soil. While Downing Street was addressing 
futile protests to Caracas, the Government of Venezuela retaliated 
with a complaint which recalled the Alabama controversy. At. the 
end of 1901 the Ban-Righ, a British vessel, was bought by Columbia; 

^ The Kaiser was anxious to receive them, but yielded to urgent advice from 
England. See Eckardstein, Lebemerimienmgen, ii. 405-10. 

“ See Venezuela, No. i, 1903. 
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and Venezuela urged the British authorities to detain her, suspecting 
that she would be employed to carry arms to the rebels. Lord Cran- 
borne, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, cogently replied that, 
since the Columbian Minister had declared the vessel to have been 
bought for his Government, and, since Columbia was not at war 
with Venezuela or any other State, it would constitute an act of war 
against Columbia to prevent her sailing. Accordingly, she sailed from 
a British port under a British flag to Antwerp, where she was laden 
with arms and ammunition. On reaching Martinique, she took on 
board a Venezuelan rebel, was handed over to the Columbian Govern- 
ment, and was proclaimed a pirate by Venezuela. After being em- 
ployed for a few weeks in acts of hostility against Venezuela, during 
which she was observed to fly the British flag, she arrived in a 
damaged condition at Trinidad, under Columbian colours, on March 
23rd, 1902. For her depredations President Castro held the British 
Government responsible, stubbornly refusing to discuss British 
grievances till he had received satisfaction. Meanwhile, a British 
schooner was boarded and destroyed by a Venezuelan gunboat, and 
another vessel was confiscated on suspicion of carrying arms, her 
crew being put ashore in a destitute condition. 

On July 29th, Lord Lansdowne instructed the British Minister 
at Caracas to warn the Government that, unless it assured him that 
similar incidents would not recur and promptly paid compensation, 
the British Government would take such steps as might be necessary 
to secure reparation. Castro replied that claims could not be dis- 
cussed till the Ban-Righ question was settled, and repeated his old 
complaint that the Trinidad authorities had shown favour to the 
rebels. On receiving this reply. Lord Lansdowne requested the 
Admiralty to suggest “the most effectual and convenient manner of 
putting pressure on the Venezuelan Government.” The Admiralty 
replied that the North American and West Indies fleet could blockade 
selected ports in November, when the unhealthy season would be 
over. Convinced that Castro’s obstinacy would yield to force alone. 
Lord Lansdowne welcomed support from other victims of Venezuelan 
misrule. He informed the German Ambassador, who broached the 
subject in conversation, that we intended to obtain satisfaction for 
the claims of British subjects, and that we should be quite ready to 
jconfer with the German Government with a view to joint action. 
I'The Ambassador replied that a joint naval demonstration might 
I perhaps be undertaken; and, on October 22nd, a Foreign Oflice 
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Memorandum to the German Government officially invited co- 
operation. On November nth, Count Wolff-Metternich replied that 
Germany would support the warning to Venezuela, and agreed to our 
suggestion that the first step should be to seize the Venezuelan 
gunboats. Each Power should- uphold the demands of the other. 

On the same day the Foreign Secretary telegraphed a final warning 
to Caracas, and instructed the British Ambassador at Washington to 
inform the Secretary of State of the British grievances and of the 
steps in contemplation^. John Hay replied that, though he regretted 
that European Powers should employ force against Central or South 
America, the United States could not object to their obtaining redress 
for injuries, provided that they aimed at no acquisition of territory. 
When, at the eleventh hour, Italy announced her desire to cooperate. 
Lord Lansdowne replied that there was no time for fixing the 
conditions of her conjunction, but that she might send a ship to join 
in the blockade. France, on the other hand, informed tlie British 
Government that the seizure of the customs, part of which had been 
earmarked for French creditors, would prejudice French interests; to 
which the Foreign Secretary replied that French interests should not 
sulfer. 

To the warning of November nth Castro rejoined, as usual, that, 
far from there existing grievances on the part of Great Britain against 
Venezuela, the latter had serious grounds of complaint in the case 
of the Ban-Righ and tlie partisanship of Trinidad. This parrot-like 
response swept away the last hesitation, and on December yth the 
British and German Ministers at Caracas presented ultimata. Even 
now the incorrigible Castro merely repeated his reply of November 
14th, adding that the Treasury was empty. When the warships in the 
harbour of La Guayra were seized and the coast blockaded, he 
retaliated by arresting British and German subjects in Caracas, but 
quickly liberated them on the intervention of the Minister of the 
United States. In a flaming Manifesto the President denounced the 
attack as barbarous and cowardly; but, on December nth, he invited 
the United States Minister to propose that Great Britain and Ger- 
many should submit their claims arising out of the insurrection to 
arbitration. Since the offer only applied to a portion of the Allied 
claims, the coercion continued. Lord Lansdowne, however, accepted 
arbitration in principle, and expressed the hope that President 

^ The American side of the Venezuelan incident is told in J. B. Bishop, Theodore 
Roosevelt, vol. i. ch. 30, and Thayer, Life of John Hay, ii. 284-90. 
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Roosevelt himself would act as arbitrator. The President was not 
unwilling, and Castro agreed to the choice. The American Secretary 
of State, however, dissuaded the President from acceptance, and pro- 
posed a reference to the Hague Tribunal, which was adopted by all 
the parties concerned. 

The blockade continued till February 13th, when Venezuela 
signed a Treaty recognising the British claims in principle, and under- 
took to pay at once those arising from the seizure and plundering of 
British vessels. Secondary demands were to be referred to a mixed 
Commission consisting of a British and a Venezuelan Representative, 
with an Umpire appointed by President Roosevelt. The Hague 
Tribunal was to decide whether the claims of the blockading Powers 
should have priority, as they demanded, or whether all the claimants 
should be on the same footing. Venezuela undertook to assign 30 per 
cent, of the customs of her two chief ports, and new arrangements 
were made for meeting the bondholders’ interest. The Tribunal met 
in October to settle tlie question of priority, and the British con- 
tentijon was accepted. 

'^hough the British and German Governments cooperated har- 
moniously throughout the winter, their association was viewed by 
large sections of British opinion with profound distaste, and Ministers 
took pains to minimise their commitments. There was no alliance, 
declared Lord Cranborne ; and Lord Balfour of Burleigh spoke of “ a 
mere^asuaLcooperadon for a specific purpose and a limited time.” 
The hostility shown was noted in Germany with surprise and resent- 
ment. “We have acted in Tull agreement and perfect loyalty,” 
declared the Chancellor in the Reichstag^. “All the more curious is 
the hostfiityjif.a.p.ortion of the British Press, which is only explicable 
by a certain embitterment resulting from the violent attacks of the 
Continental Press during the Boer War. I am glad to say that no 
change has occurred in the relations between the monarchs and the 
Cabinets, who meet in the old friendly manner.” The end of the 
partnership, however, left the relations of the two countries less 
satisfactory. “T he s uggestion -for common action,” writes Count 
Bernstorff, at that time Secretary to the German Embassy, “came 
fromJEngLand ; but we should have been wiser not to listen to it^.” 

American opinion, though deeply suspicious of German designs 
since a Qerman squadron had been sent to Manila during the War of 
1898, had not become seriously incensed against the action of Great 

^ Billow, Reden, vol. i. January 19th, 1903. - My Three Years in America, p. 13. 
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Britain. Our avowed sympathy with the United States in the Spanisli- 
Ajnerican War, followed by the voluntary surrender- in 1901 of our 
rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, had healed the smart of the 
crisis of i896,andmade it possiblefor controversies,whetheroldor new, 
to be settled in an amicable spirit. When the blockade of Venezuela 
was over, the discussion of the treaties relating to the Alaska Boundary 
was resumed^. The discovery of gold in lOondike necessitated an 
exact delimitation; but negotiations, which began in 1898, proved 
fruitless, owing to the claim put forward by Lord Herschell, the 
British Commissioner. A proposal by Lord Salisbury in 1899 to refer 
the controversy to arbitration was declined by the United States, 
mindful of the unfavourable award in the case of the Seal Fisheries. 
The question slumbered till 1903, when Roosevelt warned the British 
Cabinet that, if the negotiations again fell through, he would establish 
the Boundary as the United States claimed it, adding that, while 
ready to discuss the minor issues, he would not agree to Arbitration 
on the large sections of Alaska demanded by Canada, and that the 
Canadian claim to deep water was indefensible. The British Govern- 
ment appointed Lord Alverstone, who, while the two Canadian Com- 
missioners maintained their full claims, was compelled by the evidence 
to accept the main contentions of the three American Delegates. The 
adoption of the American standpoint by the Lord Chief Justice in 
October, 1903, confirmed the belief in British goodwill, and, in the 
President’s words, removed the last obstacle to absolute agreement 
between the two peoples. 

In the following year, Hay concluded Treaties of Arbitration with 
Great Britain and other Powers, referring to the Plague Tribunal 
matters not affecting territory, honour or vital interests, after the 
Contracting Parties had concluded an agreement defining the dispute. 
The Senate, however, jealous of its power, substituted the word 
“treaty” for “agreement,” thus retaining in its hands the power to 
permit or forbid arbitration. This denoted a step backwards, since no 
dispute could be referred without a special treaty ; and the President 
naturally vetoed the amendment. The failure of his last ellort for 
peace wrung front the Secretary of State a cry of distress. A treaty 
entering the Senate, he complained, was like a bull entering the arena. 
No one could say when the fatal blow would fall; but it was ceriaiii 
that it would never leave the arena alive. His ellorts, however, were 

* See Tiuyer, Uft: of John fluy, li. eoj-ij; Bishop, Thtvdure \yh 5. 

ch. 
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not thrown away; for the relations both of the Governments and the 
peoples became more and more friendly. Early in 1907, the British 
Cabinet paid the United States the compliment of sending James 
Br}^ce to Washington ; and the hoary dispute relating to the status of 
American fishermen in the waters of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
was, shortly after, referred to the Hague. 

‘The Venezuelan adventure was scarcely concluded, wiien the 
British Government was confronted with a problem of far greater 
importance to Anglo-German relations. Despite British predomi- 
nance in Constantinople for a generation after the Crimean War, only 
a few short railways were built in Asia Minor; and it was not till 
1SS8, when Constantinople was linked up with Central Europe, that 
the project of a trunk line through Asiatic Turkey took practical 
shape^. In return for a loan, a German group, headed by the Deutsche 
Bank, obtained a Concession for 99 years to administer the line of 
57 miles from Haidar-Pasha (opposite the capital) to Ismid, and to 
continue it to .Angora, with a substantial kilometric guarantee and 
preferential right of e.xtension. Angora was reached in 1892; and in 
1S93, return for another loan, a concession was granted from 
Eski-Shehr (midway between Haidar-Pasha and Angora) to Konia, 
wltich was reached in 1896. By 1899 Germany had won the complete 
confidence of the Sultan, and the Anatolian Railways Company 
secured in principle a Concession to the Persian Gulf. 

“Some London financiers had been associated with the German 
concessionaires in 1888, and in 1899 Chamberlain remarked to the 
Kaiser, on his visit to London, that he would like to see Great Britain 
cooperating with German enterprise in Hither Asia. But, while 
French financiers took shares in 1899, German efforts to secure 
British assistance were unavailing. The attempt was renewed in 
February, 1901, when, however, G. von Siemens, Director of the 
Deutsche Bank, returned empty-handed from a journey to London. 
On January ist, 1902, the Company received a Concession for 99 
years to build a railway from Konia to the Gulf, with a kilometric 
guarantee of 12,000 francs, and 4500 francs for working expenses. 
A's“tHe security was not yet specified and no terminus was selected, 
this document was merely a preliminary outline. The final Con- 
vention was signed on March 5th, 1903, extending the. line from 
Konia to B^ra, yid Adana, Mosul. and. Bagdad, with branches to 

^ The story of the project and of Anglo-German negotiations was related by an 
official of the Foreign Office in The Quarterly Review, October, 1917. 
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Aleppo, Urfa, Khanildn and other cities north and south of the main 
line, and with preferential rights to build lines to the coast between 
Mersina and Tripolis in Syria. The Concession included conditional 
permission to w^ork all minerals within twenty kilometres each side 
*pf the railway, to construct ports at Bagdad and Basra, and to navigate 
the rivers in the service of the railway. 

It wa^a magnificent gift, which required British goodwill to turn 
it to full account. On April 8th, in answer to a complaint from 
Mr Gibson Bowles that the Government were hanging on to the skirts 
of German financiers, the Prime-Minister (Mr Balfour) admitted that 
die matter was under consideration. Germany had suggested that 
British capital and control should be equal to that of any other 
Po\ver; that Great Britain should sanction the increase of the Turkish 
customs; that the Indian mails should be carried by the railway, and 
that we should employ our good offices to secure a terminus at or 
near Koweit. Whether or not we cooperated, he argued, the railway 
would be built. German and French financiers were in agreement, 
and we had to consider whether it Was desirable that the shortest 
route to India should be entirely in foreign hands; whether the 
terniinus should be at Koweit, within our own sphere of influence ; 
and, finally, whetlier British trade would benefit if British capital were 
represented. “I think that this great international artery,” he con- 
cluded, “should be in the hands of three Powers rather than of two 
or one. It is to our interest that countries which we cannot absorb 
should not be absorbed by others.” This announcement, which 
clearly indicated the leanings of the Prime-Minister, stimulated the 
campaign against cooperation; and on April 23rd he informed the 
House that the invitation had been declined. The Cabinet had desired 
the whole line, including the portion already constructed, to be inter- 
national, with equal rates, equal powers of control, construction and 
management for Germany, Great Britain and France. The German 
proposals did not off^er sufficient security for the maintenance of 
these principles, and we were therefore unable to meet their wishes 
in regard to the Indian mails, a terminus at Koweit, or the appro- 
priation of an increase of the customs duties to the kilometric 
guarantee. 

It was quite true that the German proposals did not afford the 
“absolute equality” which we demanded; but it was hardly to be 
expected that the nation which had planned the great enterprise and 
taken its risks would accept a position which gave the majority of 
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shares — carrying with them the power of control — ^to Great Britain 
and France. The Cabinet, was well aware of the unpopularity of the 
Venezuela partnership, and knew that their followers would scrutinise 
with a jealous eye any renewal of the association. In asking so high 
a price for cooperation it vir tuall y declined the invitation. It was a 
momentous decision, and has been judged in very different ways. It 
was greeted by Unionist opinion with relief, as an escape from the 
embrace of a Power whose ambitions were beginning to cause appre- 
hension; and we may add that it prevented the completion of the 
Ba gdad Railway by 1914. On the other hand, it was regretted by so 
stalwart a champion of an Anglo-German understanding as Sir Frank 
! Lascelles, the British Ambassador at Berlin, as a needless widening 
; of the gulf that had already opened between the two nations. 

,The Bagdad discussions were quickly followed by the revival of 
a troublesome controversy. The grant by Canada in 1897 of a, prefer- 
ence of 33 1 per cent, on imports from the Mother-country had led 
to formal protests from Belgium and Germany against the breach of 
most-favoured-nation treatment. Lord Salisbury had replied by 
■ giving the year’s notice required to terminate the Treaties and sug- 
gested a new agreement, allowing the self-governing Colonies to make 
their own arrangements for inter-imperial trade. According to 
German law, the general or higher Tariff automatically came into 
force on the termination of a commercial treaty; but in 1898 the 
German Government, in order to afford time for negotiations, con- 
tinued most-favoured-nation treatment for a year to every part of the 
British empire except Canada^. This provisional arrangement was 
renewed in 1899, 1900 and 1901, the law of the last named year pro- 
longing the provisorium till the end of 1903. 

On March i8th, 1903, Lord Lansdowne enquired what action 
Germany intended to take after December 31st. Baron Richthofen, 
the Foreign Secretary, replied that he hoped to prolong most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Great Britain, but that', if Germany were differ- 
entiated against in important parts of the empire, and if, in particular. 
South Africa followed the example of Canada, he was doubtful 
whether public opinion would sanction it. At this point, a new element 
o f disc ord was, introduced by the. insertion of a clause in the Canadian 
Tariff imposing a surtax of 10 per cent, on the goods of any country 
which discriminated against imports from Canada. In explaining this 

^ See Correspondence with the Governments of Belgium and Germany, 1903. 
Cd. 1630. 
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decision Lord Lansdowne pointed out that it was only taken after the 
failure of every effort to secure fair treatment of Canadian produce, 
and would be revoked if Germany restored most-favoured-nation 
terms. Should the German Government persist in their attitude, and 
extend to the products of other British Colonies, and even to those of 
the United IGngdom, the discrimination which they had enforced 
against Canada, a very serious issue would inevitably be raised, 
involving the fiscal relations_pf the two countries. 

Each country fiad a grievance against the other, and on June 27th 
the German Foreign Secretaiy set forth his case in a lengthy despatch. 
The maintenance of the lower Tariff after the denunciation of the 
Treaty of 1865, he argued, revealed a special desire to meet the 
wishes of Great Britain, and the application of the General Tariff to 
Canada, far from inflicting a penalty, was merely the automatic 
consequence of the expiration of the Treaty. If the British Colonies 
were free to determine their own customs policy, other countries 
must be allowed to treat them as separate customs entities. The 
responsibility for the initiation and aggravation of the conflict could 
not be laid on Germany; but the Government was ready for an 
exchange of ideas, and would leave it to Great Britain to make suitable 
proposals. To this apologia Lord Lansdowne despatched a spirited 
rejoinder. Canada had not increased the duties on German goods or 
treated Germany differently from other countries. She had been 
made to suffer because she refused to extend to Germany, as to all 
other" foreign Powers, a special concession made to the Mother- 
country. If it were true that the Colonies were independent customs 
units, which foreign Powers were at liberty to treat as such, it followed 
^th'at no responsibility could attach to Great Britain in consequence 
of their acts. Having thus given vent to his indignation at the threat 
to punish the Mother-country for the. generosity of one of her children, 
the Foreign Secretary concluded by promising to approach any dis- 
cussion of the difference in a most conciliatory spirit. Since, however, 
the British market was too valuable to risk for considerations of logic 
or pride, and since German tradejmth Canada continued to increase 
Mespite the preference, no more was heard of retaliation. The con- 
,'troversy, none the less, had added to the store of ill-will which was 
steadily accumulating between the two nations. 

'^The main cause of Anglo- German tension in the years following 
■ the Boer War was neither Venezuela, nor the Bagdad Railway, nor 
I Canadian Preference, nor commercial rivalry, but the resolve of 
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Germany tq^build.a formidable- Fleet. British anger at the Kruger 
telegram of 1896, declares Reventlow, converted Germany to the 
idea pf.a.Eleet-i.- In 1898, a small programme of construction to be 
carried out by 1904 was accepted by the Reichstag, and the German 
Navy League was founded. Little interest, however, was aroused till 
the BoeFWar, when the Kaiser utilised the excitement created by 
the stoppage of German vessels on the east coast of Africa to secure 
acceptance of an enlarged programme to be completed by 1917. The 
decision of 1900 brought Germany into what German publicists 
describe as the danger-zone; and in his political apologia, hnperial 
Gemawy, Billow claims credit for careful steering. When Bebel 
qu^d in the Reichstag articles by naval, .officers arguing that the 
fleet must be strong enough to defeat England, the Chancellor dis- 
missed them as rubbish to. which no sensible -German paid attention. 
Even when the programme, of 1900 was completed, he pointed out, 
the German Navy would only stand fourtli or fifth on the list; and 
it harboured no aggressive designs^. In July, 1904, Edng Edward 
visited his nephew at Kiel. Among the guests was Count Seckendorff, 
formerly Chamberlain of the Empress Frederick, and a friend of both 
King Edward and Billow. Finding that the King considered the 
Chancellor hostile to Great Britain, Seckendorff informed the latter, 
who promptly forwarded a copy of the newly published volume of his 
speeches with the passages relating to England marked. In an inter- 
view sought by a British journalist in November^, the Chancellor 
continued his efforts to dissipate the suspicion of his policy and 
character. He consented to see Mr Bashford, so he explained to the 
Reichstag on December 5th, because in recent months certain British 
publicists had sown tares in the garden of Anglo-German relations. 

The fleet was purely defensive. 

I cannot imagine that the thought of a war can be seriously entertained by 
sensible people. So I do not take the enmities of a section of the English Press 
too tragically' I hope the destinies of both countries will always be guided ^ 
by cool heads who know that England and Germany, not only now but for 
ever, are best served by the preservation of the present peaceful relations. 

^The rumour that he was personally hostile to^England he dismissed 
as unintelligible.^. 

^ Deutschland's Auswdrtige Politik, p. 96. ® Reden, January 22nd, 1903. 

® Published in the Kolnische Zeitung and The Nineteenth Century, and reprinted 
in Billow, Reden, 11, 393-400. 

* Hammann {Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges, pp. 144—5) relates that Billow 
desired Germany’s navy to consist mainly of defensive units, as advocated by 
Admiral Galster, but that Tirpitz insisted on capital ships. 
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it harboured no aggressive designs 2. In July, 1904, King Edward 
visited his nephew at Kiel. Among the guests was Count Seckendorff, 
formerly Chamberlain of the Empress Frederick, and a friend of both 
Edng Edward and Biilow. Finding that the King considered the 
Chancellor hostile to Great Britain, Seckendorff informed the latter, 
who promptly forwarded a copy of the newly published volume of his 
speeches with the passages relating to England marked. In an inter- 
view sought by a British journalist in November^, the Chancellor 
continued his efforts to dissipate the suspicion of his policy and 
character. He consented to see Mr Bashford, so he explained to the 
Reichstag on December 5th, because in recent months certain British 
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^ Published in the Kolnische Zeitung and The Nineteenth Century, and reprinted 
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^ Hammann (Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges, pp. 144-5) relates that Biilow 
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Official assurances failed to dispel the anxiety of the British 
Government, which was fostered, not only by the Navy Law of 1900, 
but by provocative - utterances of the .Kaiser, who styled himself 
Admiral of the Atlantic, and of certain of his subjects. It was owing 
to the danger anticipated from a new quarter that it was decided, in 

1903, to construct a first-class naval base at Rosyth; that the Ca\vdpr 
programme of four batdeships annually was sanctioned, and that 
Sir John Fisher, on his appointment as First Sea Lord iiy 1904, pro- 
ceeded drastically to overhaul the distribution and composition of the 
British Fleet. Our reladons with France and the United States had 
by this time become cordial ; the Russian Fleet sailed away to its doom 
at Tsushima, and the Japanese Alliance safeguarded our interests 
in the Far East. The North Pacific and South Atlantic squadrons 
were accordingly abolished, tlie Mediterranean and China Fleets were 
almost denuded of battleships, and the Channel Fleet was strengthened. 
An Atlantic Fleet, resting on Gibraltar, was planned, and a home 
fleet was due to appear in the North Sea in 1906. Obsolete ships ^yere 
scrapped; and, in October, 1905, the Dreadnought^ tho. largest and 
most heavily armed vessel in the world, w’as laid down. 

Long before Great Britain had begun to suspect the ulterior 
designs of the German Na\'y, fieetless Germany had felt alarm at 
the irresistible strength of our Fleet; and her apprehensions w'ere 
strengtlieiied by occasional indiscretions in the British Press. In 
1897, an article in The Saturday Reviezo contended that, if Germany 
could be swept away to-morrow, every Englishman would be tlie 
richer. This mischievous nonsense attracted no attention in England ; 
but it was diligently e.xploited to whip up enthusiasm fora Fleet. In 

1904, ait article in The Army and Navy Gazette, suggesting that Great 
Britain should veto any further increase of the German warships, 
w;is accepted in Germany as tlie authentic voice of the Admiralty. 
Early in 1905 a still more threatening note was struck by a member 
of the Ministry. In explaining to his constituents the object and 
result of the policy of concentrating our Fleet in home waters, Mr 
Arthur bee, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, urged his hearers to turn 
tiifir face from France and the Mediterranean to the North Sea. If 
war were declared, it would be possible to strike the first blow before 
the other party reail the news in the papers. 'Fhe speaker in v’ain 
cwmpl.iincd that lie was inisreported and misunderstood. The Kaiser 
compldned to the British .\rnbassadorL and large sections of German 
opinion began to believe that their country was threatened by a 
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sudden attack. The construction of the Dreadnought intensified the 
feeling of danger and impotence. 

“ I was besieged by a demand for a large increase to meet British threats,” 
writes Tirpitz^. “Even the Kaiser favoured propaganda by the Navy* 
League and wished me to reduce the life of our big ships, which was 
longer than elsewhere. I resisted this and oft'ered my resignation. My 
Bill of March, 1906, added the six large cruisers which had been refused 
in 1900, and obtained money to widen the Kiel Canal, through which 
Dreadnoughts could not pass.” 

The naval rivalry entered on a new and more dangerous stage, and 
each Admiralty attributed aggressive designs to the other. 

A speech by the Prime-Minister on May 4th, 1905, explaining 
the views of the newly-founded Committee of Imperial Defence, 
contributed in some degree to tranquillise opinion. The Army and 
Navy, explained Mr Balfour, should be concentrated so far as 
possible ; but experts had decided that, even if the Regular Army were 
abroad and our organised fleets at a distance, an invasion would not 
be attempted with less than 70,000 men, and could not reach London. 
In the following month Lord Roberts issued an appeal to make 
rifle-shooting “a national pursuit.” Failing Conscription, he argued, 
tfie security of the State depended on the ability of the nation thus 
to take up arms in self-defence. He appealed for ^100,000 to promote 
rifle clubs ; but the slender response showed that the German danger 
was'^ hot yet taken seriously by the people at large. <■' 

II. Gre/vt Britain ^vnd France, 1902-1904 

Wliile our relations with Berlin were drifting from bad to worse, 
London and Paris made up their quarrel. Delcasse had informed liis 
• first visitor at the Quai d'Orsay of his intention to restore cordial 
relations-; and the decision to evacuate Fashoda cleared the ground 
for a new orientation. PEs views were shared by M. Paul Cambon, 
whom he transferred from Constantinople to. London shortly after 
the Fashoda crisis, and whose first task here was to deliniit bojundaries 
in NorA Africa. “The work,” he declared before leaving London in 
1921®, “went quickly and smoothly, for Lord Salisbury knew his 
own mind.. . .Then I suggested that there were several other matters 
which might be settled in an equally friendly spirit. He shook his 
head and smiled. ‘ I have the greatest confidence in M. Delcasse,’ he 

^ Memoirs, vol. i. ch. 15. 

- Stephane Lauzanne, The Fortnightly Review, February, 1918. 

“ See the interview in The Times, December 32nd, 1920. 
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said, ‘ and also in your present Government. But in a few months’ 
time they will probably be overturned, and their successors will do 
\exactly the contrary. No, we must wait a bit.’ ” 

To the soreness created^%.Eashoda and the Dreyfus. case a new 
irritant was added by the Boer War; but the advocates of reconcilia- 
tion abated neither hope nor effort. Work of enduring importance 
was accomplished by Sir Thomas Barclay, who by long residence had 
won for himself a distinct place in the life of the French capital, 
and to whom it occurred that it would be of service to the good cause 
if the British Chambers of Commerce were invited to meet in Paris 
in 1900. The meeting was a great success, and English visitors flocked 
to the Exhibition. Though Kruger’s visit took place shortly after, the 
seed had been sown, and the gross caricatures of Queen Victoria in the 
French illustrated papers disappeared. No decisive advance, however, 
was possible while Lord Salisbury’s influence was supreme and the Boer 
War in progress, and Delcasse remarked impatiently to Sir Thomas 
Barclay that it was hopeless to try to conciliate England. Salisbury 
withdrew into private life on July 12th, 1902, full of years and 
honours, and Lord Lansdowne now obtained a free hand. “I told 
him of my talk with Lord Salisbury,” records M. Paul Cambon, “and 
suggested the subjects on which I should have liked to negotiate an 
agreement. He asked me whether he might make a note of them, but 
I^said he need not trouble, as I would write him a letter. Next 
evening, at a dinner-party at Buckingham Palace, I was placed next 
King Edward, who said, ‘Lansdowne has shewn me your letter. It 
is excellent. You must go on. I have told the Prince of Wales about 
it. You can discuss it also, with him.’ After dinner, the Prince spoke 
to me eagerly of the letter, and said what a good thing it would be if 
we could have a general agreement. He wanted to know when it 
would be concluded. I told him we could not go quite so fast as he 
might wish.” The Ambassador’s conversations with Chamberlain 
and Lord Lansdowne in 1902 indeed brought about no agreement. 

In the spring of 1903 King .Edward set fortbin his yacht on the 
first foreign tour of his reign, and, after visiting Lisbon and Rome he 
reached Paris on May ist, for the first time for more than three years^. 
“The visit was his own idea,” testifies Cambon. 

One day Lord Lansdowne told me that on the way back from the 
Mediterranean the King wished to stay in Paris. I asked whether it would 
be an official visit, and said that, however unofficial it might be, the President 

1 The King’s journeys are chronicled by J. A. Farrer, England under Edward VII. 
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would at least have to ask him to dinner. Lord Lansdowne thought it 
would be quite an informal affair, and shewed some apprehension as to 
how he would be received. I informed my Government, and Lord Monson 
was not a little astonished by an enquiry from the Quai d’Orsay as to how 
the King would wish to be received. He telegraphed to the King, who 
answered that he desired his reception to be as official as possible, and that 
the more honours that were paid to him the better. So I went to Paris to 
help in arranging matters. Before Lord Monson started to meet the King, 
I suggested that he should advise him to make a little speech at the first 
opportunity and to say how much he always felt at home in Paris. When 
he arrived at the Bois de Boulogne station, the crowd was enormous and 
respectful, but a trifle cold; but after he had made his speech at the British 
Chamber of Commerce the whole atmosphere changed. Pie won the hearts 
of the Parisians in a day, King Edward the Entente might never 

have been niade^. 

The President of the Republic was equally anxious for cordial rela- 
tions and equally willing to run risks. “I had misgivings about the 
expediency of a visit,” confesses Sir Thomas Barclay, “for, though 
the Entente had been ardently and successfully championed through- 
out provincial France, the fierce passions, which in Paris had developed 
into an over-sensitive patriotism, had not calmed down. When the 
President sent for me, I suggested that the visit should wait until 
next year. ‘ Impossible,’ replied M. Loubet ; ‘ the ICing wishes it. I 
know the danger; but I shall send for the leaders and tell them he is ^ 
not responsible for the acts of his Ministei’s, and that he has been; 
always a friend of France^.’ ” 

The speech, which won the heart of France, struck a personal note 
rare jn royal utterances. “It is scarcely necessary to tell you with 
what sincere pleasure I find myself once more in Paris, to which, 
as you know, I have paid very frequent visits with ever-increasing 
pleasure, and for which I feel an attachment fortified by so many 
happy and ineffaceable memories. The days of hostility between the 
two countries are, I am certain, happily at an end. I Imow of no two 
countries whose prosperity is more interdependent. There may have 
been misunderstandings and causes of dissension in the past; but 
that is all happily over and forgotten. The friendship of the two\ 
countries is, my constant preoccupation, and I count on you all, whoj 
enjoy French hospitality in their magnificent city, to aid me to reach* 
this goal,” The visit terminated the acute stage of the estrangement 
between the two countries. “A new Triple Alliance is in process of 

^ See The Tunes, December 22nd, 1920. 

- Barclay, Anglo-French Reminiscences, pp. 219-220. 
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formation,” reported Eckardstein from Paris to the German Chan- 
cellor^. King Edward’s share in the momentous transformation which 
followed has, no doubt, been exaggerated by foreign observers, 
ignorant of the working of British institutions. “The King,” writes 
Lord Sanderson, “did much to promote an atmosphere of goodwill; 
but he did not start the notion' nor take any active part in the details 2.” 
“His visit gave a great impetus to the movement,” records Lord 
Lansdowne in his official survey of the influences which were to 
produce the agreements of 1904. But even these guarded tributes 
secure him honourable mention among the architects of the entente 
cor diale. 

Three months later. President IiQiibet returned the ^King’s visit, 
and was lodged at St James’s Palace — ^the first French Chief of the 
fState to cross the Channel since Napoleon III.. “I hope,” declared 
the royal host with a warmth unusual on such occasions, “that the 
welcome you have received today has convinced you of the true 
friendship, indeed I will say the affection, which my country feels 
for France. I shall never forget the reception that was recently given 
to me, and the sentiments which I now express are those which I 
have always entertained. I hope our countries will always retain the 
most intimate relations and the deepest friendship.” The toast of 
the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall was no less cordial. “Now we have 
shaken hands in the firm intention of letting no cloud obscure the 
path we have marked out, is it too much to hope that our statesmen 
will find means of removing for ever the horrible possibility of a war 
between the two peoples who have so many common interests, and 
whose hopes and aspirations are the same?” The reference of the 
Lord Mayor to removing the possibility of war was inspired by an 
Arbitration Convention at that moment in course of negotiation. The 
first documentary symbol of the rapprochement was due to Sir Thomas 
Barclay and Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. On July i6th a 
formula approved by the French Cabinet was presented at Downing 
Street : 

“ Differences of a juridical order, particularly those relating to difficulties 
of interpretation of existing conventions, shall — ^provided they affect 
neither the vital interests nor the honour of the Contracting Powers and 
cannot be solved through diplomatic channels — be submitted to the 
permanent Court of Arbitration in accordance with Article 16 of the 
Hague Convention.” 

^ Eckardstein, Erinnerungen, ii. 425. 

‘ Memorandum on M. Gambon’s interview in The Titties, December 22nd, 1920. 
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The formula was approved by the Cabinet, and the Treaty was 
signed on October 14th. 

In wel^mingM.Delcasse, who had accompanied President Loubet 
to London in July, Lord Lansdowne observed: “And now we are 
going to talk.” A long and fruitful interview took place ; and the 
conversations, which lasted eight months, were carried on by the 
two Foreign Ministers and M. Paul Gambon, with assistance from Sir 
Eldon Gorst, then Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Government. 
Success was rendered less difficult by the very magnitude of the field 
of controversy. However impossible it might appear to settle particular 
issues in isolation, sacrifices might be tolerable as items in a balanced 
settlement.;^ The diplomatic artists worked in large perspective, con- 
vinced that' the removal of inflammable material would be more than 
worth the renunciation of this or that ancient claim or glittering 
ambition.!- 

“ The* immediate origin of the Entente,” records Lord Cromer, 
ps to be found mainly in the local, situation in, Egypt. Egyptian 
finance was then in a flourishing condition; but, owing to the inter- 
national fetters imposed in circumstances which had wholly ceased 
to exist, the country was unable to derive any real profit from the 
surplus funds. The position had, in fact, become intolerable. It was 
determined to make an effort to improve it. A high Egyptian official, 
Tigrane Pasha, was sent to Paris to feel the pulse of the French 
Government. Responsible Frenchmen had simultaneously come to 
the conclusion that it was practically impossible for the British 
Government to redeem the pledge to evacuate Egypt. The British 
advances were therefore met in a friendly spiritV The Fashoda incident 
convinced France that Great Britain would remain in Egypt as long 
as^^she. wished ; but the humiliation was gradually softened by the 
discovery that the occupation was beneficial to the^niaterialdnterests 
of France. It was equally desirable for .both countries that the 
situation should be cleared up. France could „not .evict her rival, but 
she..couId still. inconvenience her^.” 

Not less eager to clear her path in Morocco than Great Britain 
was to secure a free hand in the valley of the Nile, France, by the 
conquest of Algeria, came to take a special interest in the tranquillity 

^ “The actual determining cause of the Entente,” adds Lord Sanderson, “was 
Lord Cromer’s anxiety for an arrangement with France which would let him place 
Egyptian finances on a more satisfactory footing, and pave the way for abolishing 
the Capitulations. The proposals relating to Egyptian finance formed a sort of 
nucleus from which the further agreements developed themselves.” 
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® IVIemorandiun on M. Gambon’s interview in The Tunes, December zznd, ly- 
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H Treaty in 1845, 

• ’• * L Hassan petitioned for a permanent military 

mssion to aid the reorganisation of his country. The wall of obstni^ 
tton was breaking down, and in 18S0 the Powers, on the initiative of 
Great Britain, met in Conference at Madrid. The insidious practice 
of extending Consular protection to natives, which furnished a pretext 
for interference, was restricted, and all the Signatoty Powers of the 
October Treaty obtained most-favoured-nation treatment. The occu- 
pation of Tunis on the east and Senegal on the south made many 
Frenchmen desire to round off their West African dominions by 
incorporation of the whole or part of Morocco j and the surrender of 
Fashoda created the demand for a .substitute. Pacific .penetration 
I beg^ ; and, in 1900, M. Delcasse secured the benevolent neutrality of 
i Itahf by the recognition of her claims to Tripoli. 

If Egypt and Morocco thus provided the elements of a bargain 
satisfactory to both parties it seemed that the principle of barter 
might prove equally acceptable in other parts of the world. Great 
Britain was anxious to sweep away the grievance of “the French 
Shore” of Newfoundland; and France entertained some minor am- 
bitions in West .Africa which it was in our power to satisfy, Wliile 
the other differences presented less difficulty, the outbreak of the 
Japanese War increased the necessity for a comprehensive settlement. 
The King’s Speech, delivered on February 2nd, 1904, registered the 
new spirit of cordiality. “Apart from its intrinsic value, the Arbitra- 
tion Agreement affords a happy illustration of the friendly feelings 
prevailing between the two countries.” The note of confidence and 
satisfaction was echoed by the Liberal leaders.’ “The country feels 
deep gratitude to ^e King,” declared Lord Spencer, “for the impulse 
and support he has given to tiiis friendly feeling”; and Campbell- 
Bannerman echoed the sentiment in the Lower House. “I do not 
thinit you will find, either here or in France,” rejoined Lord Lans- 
downe modestly, “that too much credit is taken to themselves by the 
diplomatists for this happy condition of things. I believe it to be diiL 
mainly to a deep-seated conviction on the part of tlie two couiune:? 
that there is no real divergence between our interests, and that t k 
greatest of our common interests is pe.-.ce.” Two montJ-s bwr on t 
April 8th, a Convention relating to Newfoundland and Ucst Alnt- .,. 
accompanied by four Declarations, concerning respective!) • 

and Morocco, Siam, Madagascar and the New Hebrides, was signet . , 

1 See France, No. i (1904) and No. 2 (i<jo.f). 
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VIII. The two Governments, inspired by their sincere feeling of 
friendship for Spain, take into special consideration the interests which 
that country derives from, her geographical position and her territorial 
possessions on the Moorish coast. In regard to these interests the French 
Government will come to an understanding with the Spanish Government, 
which shall be communicated to the British Government. 

IX. The two Governments agree to afford one another their diplomatic 
support, in order to obtain the execution of the present declaration. 

A Khedivial Decree, in 68 Articles, annexed to the Declaration, 
laid down regulations for the administration and repayment of the 
Egyptian debt. “ If accepted by the other Powers concerned,” wrote 
Lord Lansdowne, "it will give the Egyptian Government a free hand 
in the disposal of its own resources, so long as the punctual payment 
of interest on the debt is assured. The Caisse de la Dette will remain; 
but its functions will be strictly limited to receiving certain assigned 
revenues on behalf of the bondholders, and insuring the due payment 
of the coupon.” The surplus of 5I millions in its possession was to 
be transferred to the Government. Financial liberty for Egypt was 
balanced by the settlement of the juridical position of the Suez Canal 
in time of war in accordance with the wishes of France., 

Lord Lansdowne’s despatch defines with equal precision the 
manner in which the British Government regarded the aspirations of 
France in Morocco : 

In spite of well-meant efforts to assist the Sultan, but little progress 
has been effected. Without the intervention of a strong and civilised 
Power there appears to be ho probability of a real improvement. It seems 
not unnatural that in these circumstances France should regard it as falling 
to her lot to assume the task of attempting the regeneration of the country. 
Though in no wise desiring to annex the Sultan’s dominions or to subvert 
his authority, France seeks to' extend her influence in Morocco, and is 
ready to submit to sacrifices and to incur responsibilities with the object of 
putting an end to the condition of anarchy which prevails upon the borders 
of Algeria. His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to assume such 
responsibilities or to make such sacrifices, and they have therefore readily 
admitted that, if any European Power is to have a predominant influence 
in Morocco, that Power is France. 

Next to Egypt, no part of the world had given rise to so much 
ill-feeling between the two countries Newfoundland; and the 
settlement of the Fishery dispute was the second outstanding achieve- 
inent of 1904. The controversy dated from the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which, while recognising that the island should thenceforth belong to 
Great Britain, gave to the French “the right to catch and dry fish” 
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on part of the coast henceforth known as “the French Shore.” By 
the Treaty of 1783, a new stretch of coast was substituted, in order to 
prevent the frequent quarrels of the fishermen, and Great Britain 
undertook to prevent British subjects from interrupting the French 
by their competition, and to remove fixed British settlements on “the 
new French Shore.” The friction arising from divergent interpretations 
of these Treaties increased with the economic development of the 
island and the grant of self-government. Frequent attempts were 
made to settle the differences, and in 1S57 and 1885 Conventions 
were signed, though, owing to the opposition of the colony, they 
were never ratified. The failure of the second of these efforts was 
followed by a renewed assertion of French rights in tlieir extreme 
form ; and Newfoundland retaliated witli a Bait Apt, forbidding the 
sale, of bait to French fishing boats except on “ the French Shore.” 
The French, thus restricted, turned in some cases from cod to lobster 
fisliing, which the British Government argued was not included in tlie 
Treaty rights, and wliich thus introduced a new element of discord. 

“ It was obviously our duty,” wrote Lord Lansdowne, “ to find some 
means of terminating this dispute, which has involved a constant risk of col- 
lisions between the two Governments. Such collisions have, in fact, only 
been" averted by the tact, moderation and good temper exhibited by the naval 
officers of both Powers. The existence of these French rights over two- 
fifths of the coast has meant the obstruction of all useful developments.” 

By the First Article of the Convention signed on April 8th France 
renounced her privileges under the Treaty of Utrecht and its suc- 
cessors. By the Second, she. retained the right of catching all kinds 
of^sh in_ territorial waters on “ the French Shore ” during the fishing 
season. French fishermen might enter any harbour on “the French 
Shore” and obtain bait or shelter on the same conditions as the 
inhabitants, but subject to the regulations now in force, or hereafter 
determined for the improvement of the fisheries. The policing of the 
fishing on “ the French Shore ” and the prevention of illicit liquor traffic 
were to form the subject of a separate agreement. Article III provided 
for compensation to the fishermen obliged to abandon their establish- 
ments on “the French Shore.” Thus the main cause of friction, the 
right of landing on “-the French -Shore,” was at length removed. 

The French negotiators contended that the surrender of an 
ancient privilege required ,territoriah compensation ; and the British 
Government, recognising the strength of the argument, made three 
concessions in West Africa. The frontier fixed in 1898 between the 
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Britisii colony of the Gambia and Senegambia was slightly modified, 
in order to give France access to the navigable portion of the river. 
The Los Islands, commanding Konakr}', the capital of French 
Guinea, were ceded, with the stipulation that the rights of British 
fishermen there should be maintained for thirty years. Of far greater 
importance was the revision of the 1898 boundary between British 
and French Lhgeria, which compelled French convoys from tlie Niger 
tp Lalce Chad to follow a circuitous and waterless route or to pass 
through British territory. France thus obtained, 14,000 square miles 
and uninterrupted access from her territories on the Niger to those 
on Lake Chad. It was further agreed that on the Lake itself the 
frontier line should, if necessary^, be modified so as to assure to 
France communication through open water at all seasons between 
her possessions on the north-west and the south-east. 

A third document contained a Declaration concerning Siam, 
Madagascar and the New Hebrides. .cVs to Siam, the two Powers 
confirmed the Agreement of 189 6, in which they undertook to refrain 
from armed intervention or the acquisition of special privileges in the 
basin of the Menam. France now recognised all Siamese possessions 
on the west of this neutral zone and of the Gulf of Siam, including 
the Malay Peninsula and the adjacent islands, as henceforth under 
British influence ; while Great Britain recognised all Siamese territory 
on the east and south-east of the zone as henceforth under French 
influence. As regards Madagascar, the British Government aban- 
doned the protest which had been maintained against the Tariff 
introduced after the annexation of tlie island. Finally, the difficulties in 
the New Plebrides arising from disputes as to land-title and the absence 
of jurisdiction over the natives were to be referred to a Commission. 

At tlie close of his covering despatch. Lord Lansdowne argued 
that, desirable as were these Agreements on their intrinsic merits, 
they should be regarded not merely as a series of separate transactions, 
but as forming part of a comprehensive scheme.for the improvement 
of the relations between the two countries. The antipathies and 
suspicions of the past had given place to friendship : 

And it may, perhaps, be permitted to the Government to hope that, in 
thus basing the composition of long-standing differences upon mutual 
concessions, and in the frank recognition of each other’s legitimate wants 
and aspirations, they may have afforded a precedent which will contribute 
something to the maintenance of international goodwill and the preservation 
of the general peace. 
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The Treaty was accepted in the spirit which had inspired its 
authors. Lord jlpencer having hailed it as a great achievement, Lord 
Lansdowne declared that its 'reception had been all that he could 
have expected or desired. In a memorable debate on the second 
reading of the Anglo-French Convention Bill (necessitated by the 
monetary indemnity for French private rights in Newfoundland and 
by cessions of territory) the House of Commons found an opportunity 
for expressing its not less hearty satisfaction ; and the tribute of the 
Under-Secretary to his Chief was warmly cheered: “It is due to 
Lord Lansdowne to say that the result would never have been 
obtained at all but for his patient perseverance and sympathetic tact, 
with which he has insisted through these long months on sub- 
ordinating all minor considerations to the great object he had at 
heart.” Earl Percy proceeded to summarise the provisions of the 
Treaty, pointing out the value of our gains in Newfoundland and the 
slenderness of our sacrifices in West Africa. Egypt gained virtual 
control of her own finances and of the surplus hitherto locked up, 
with power to pay off her debt in the most economical manner. 
Above all, she could enter on capital expenditure without charging 
it to annual revenue. The mixed administration of the Port of 
Alexandria and of the railways and telegraphs would disappear, and 
the functions of the Caisse de la Dette would be limited to securing 
the punctual payment of interest. The regularisation of our position 
as a Signatory of the Suez Canal Convention had always been the 
aim of Lord Salisbury. While we had purchased a free hand in 
Egypt, we had given up nothing in Morocco, where indeed we 
should be substantial gainers. Our trade would increase, as it had 
increased in Tunis, and our strategic position would be strengthened 
by tfie^yetp on the fortification of the Straits, of Gibraltar. In Mada- 
gascar we merely recognised a fait accompli, and in Siam we reaffirmed 
the agreement of 1896. 

“The distinctive feature,” he concluded, “is that the parties pledge 
themselves not merely to abstain from poaching on each other’s preserves but 
to do all in their power to further one another’s interests. We promise to 
give one another, as friends, advantages which are ordinarily given only to 
allies ; and it is as the pledges of friendship rather than as the terms of a 
compromise between jealous and exacting litigants that we ask the House 
to assent to_ these concessions. I hope the agreement will prove a working ^ 
model for the adjustment in other parts of differences between ourselves 
and rival nations.” 

Sir Edward Grey and Campbell-Bannerman followed with a 
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benediction from the Front Opposition bench. In a speech to the 
Liberal League Lord Rose bery declared . that no more one-sided 
agreement was ever concluded between two Powers at peace, and that 
he hoped that the country which held Gibraltar might never have 
cause to regret having handed over Morocco to a great military 
Power. L ord Crpjaer, on the other hand, records that the day of the 
signature of the Treaty^was^the.happiestof his life. 

j England gained by the removal of financial restrictions and obtaining 
j a practically valid sanction to a position which was previously to some 
I extent irregular. France also gained. The large French interests at stake 
I in Egypt are secured by specific engagements, and are still more amply 
‘ secured by the traditional character of British predominance. 

The Governments of Germany, Austria and Italy subsequently 
adhered to the Khedivial Decree, and “the Egyptian Question” 
ceased to be an international problem. The French Yellow-book, 
issued on May 26th, expounded our partner’s view of the bargain. 
Both Governments, declared M. Delcasse, recognised that great moral 
and material interests demanded an amicable settlement. In New- 
foundland, France had only abandoned privileges which were difficult 
to maintain and in no way necessary, while the essential right of 
fislung in territorial waters was preserved, and the right of fishing for 
and purchasing bait.along the whole extent of “ the French Shore ” was 
explicitly recognised. In West Africa, the British concessions were of 
considerable importance. 

“Under our influence,” the French Minister continued, “Morocco 
would be a source of strength for our North African Empire. If subject 
to a foreign Power, our North African possessions would be permanently 
menaced and paralysed. The moment had arrived to decide who was to 
exercise preponderant influence. The present state can only last on con- 
dition that it is sustained and improved. On the importance of securing 
from England the promise not to hamper us it is superfluous to insist.” 

'•■The sacrifice in Egypt was small. No change was to be made in the 
; political status, and all necessary guarantees for French financial 
' interests had been obtained. 

M.Delcasse’s unreserved satisfaction with his handiwork was shared 
by few of his countrymen. M. Hanotaux, who had directed the Foreign 
Policy of France from 1894 to 1898 witli firmness, if not always with ^ 
success, denounced the long list of his concessions since 1898. “On i; 
the Nile, in China, Siam, Muscat, Constantinople, Egj^pt, Newfound- 1 ' 
land, Tripoli, it is only retreat.” The Foreign Minister should have 
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profited by the unique opportunity of the Boer War to solve botl 

Egyptian and the Moroccan problems^. “It. is a retreat in gooc 
order,”., commented Rene Millet, ex-Governor of Algeria. “Th( 
error of twenty-five years ago perhaps rendered it inevitable; bu 
why celebrate it as a diplomatic triumph? We are not yet in Morocco 
wWle England is in Egypt. We exchange rights for hopes. To. hole 
Morocco we .lack just a trifle — ^the .consent of the Sultan.” Moreover 
though Italy had been satisfied, Germany had been deliberately se' 
a^de. “It is impossible for France to undertake anything withoui 
knowing the inner mind of Germany. Of all pretensions the maddes' 
would be to-wish to isolate her. One does not isolate a strong Govern- 
ment — one exposes oneself to its resentment.” The veteran Freycinet 
on the other hand, though lamenting the final surrender of Frencl 
aspirations in Egypt, declared the entente worth the price^. 

The Treaty was far more sharply criticised in the Palais Bourbor 
than at St Stephen’s. England, declared M. Deschanel, had nowhere 
made a real sacrifice ; for she retained in Morocco all that mattered tc 
her — liberty of commerce. 

One sees a powerful school of diplomacy, resting on long tradition, 
admirably informed and served, which yields nothing essential, which 
manages to create new guarantees even in what it appears to surrender, 
which always keeps the marrow and throws away the bone. Tendencies 
were driving British policy towards us. We should have obtained better 
conditions if we had arranged our affairs one by one. 

All speakers, however, approved the policy of accord with England; 
and, on November 12th, the Chamber by a vote of 443 to 105 sanc- 
tioned the Convention concerning Newfoundland and West Africa, 
though M. Delcasse was forced to accept a motion pledging him to 
further negotiations with regard to the Newfoundland fishermen®. 
The Senatorial Committee of Foreign Affairs reported that, though 
not beyond reproach, it was useful to the country, and the Senate 
ratified it by a majority of 215 to 37. 

The process of cleaning the slate, so auspiciously begun in 1904, 
was completed at leisure. The friction between French and British 
traders and missionaries who had settled in the New Hebrides in the 
course of the nineteenth century led, in 1887, to an Anglo-French 

^ Preface to R. Millet, Notre politique exthieure. 

® La Question d’^gypte, ch. 4. 

® In 1905 44S fishermen received compensation from the British Government; 
but the regulations to be issued by the two Governments relating to the marine 
police on “the French Shore” gave rise to prolonged discussion. 
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Convention, which provided for supervision by a mixed commission 
of naval officers. The remedy proved inadequate, and annexation or 
1 p artition was demanded^ by different schools pf politicians, not only 
f in the islands, but in France, Great Britain and Australia. On 
October 20th, 1906, a Convention was signed in London declaring 
the New Hebrides “ a region of joint influence,” each Power exercising 
jurisdiction over its own nationals. A British and French High Com- 
missioner were appointed, with authority over the native chiefs, 
while order continued to be maintained by the Naval Commission 
and police forces of equal strength. A mixed Tribunal was created 
with three Judges, the President of the Court being chosen by the 
King of Spain. 

A further question was settled, which had troubled the relations 
of the two Powers since 1896. A French railway company, formed 
to construct a line from Jibuti to Addis Abeba, obtained assistance 
from the French Government in 1902; but a British group had 
secured a majority of the shares. In 1902 the frontier between 
Abyssinia and the Sudan was delimited, and the Negus bound himself 
not to construct any work on the Blue Nile or the Sobat which could 
interfere with its flow, and authorised the passage of the Cape to 
Cairo Railway through his territory. British influence was supreme, 
and in April, 1905, Menelek contemptuously refused the French 
Company permission to continue the railway to the' capital. The 
British financiers urged that the line should be neutralised or built 
with funds advanced by the Bank of Abyssinia, that is, with English 
money. On July 6th, 1906, Great Britain, France and Italy signed an 
Accord recognising the interests and the status quo in Abyssinia. 
Great Britain received assurances as to the flow of the Nile, Italy 
,^W£g authorised _to„continue her railways in Eritrea, and the construc- 
tion and exploitation of the whole line from Jibuti to the capital 
remained in the hands of the French Company, with an English, 
Italian and Abyssinian representative on the Board. 

A year later, a Franco-Siamese Treaty secured for France the 
territory bordering on Cambodia in return for the abolition of ex- 
territoriality. The goodwill displayed by Great Britain in this matter 
was rewarded when France smiled on the doubling of British posses- 
sions in the Malay peninsula. Finally, in Jupe, 1907, Great Britain 
and France concluded an arrangement with Spain guaranteeing their 
respective possessions in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and thus 
securing an additional pledge for the safety of the road to India. 
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III. Great Britain and Russia, 1900-1905 
While British and French statesmen were joyfully burying the 
hatchet, the antagonism between Great Britain and Russia remained 
a source of acute anxiety. The Anglo-German Treaty of 1900 and the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902 proclaimed, as from the housetops, 
our suspicion of her aims in the Far East; and our responsibility for 
the defence of India led us to watch her activities in the Middle East 
with even more jealous eyes. A conterminous frontier and the weak- 
ness of Persia furnished Russia with constant opportunities of exerdng 
political and economic pressure; and in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century the rivalry of the two Powers at Teheran was 
unconcealed. Though the Imperial Bank of Persia represented British 
interests in the capital, Russian influence predominated; and the 
Shah’s need of money enabled our competitor to rivet her yoke more 
firmly on the neck of a decadent State. 

The position was closely analysed by Lord Curzon, in a lengthy 
despatch dated September 21st, 1S99, the first year of his Viceroyalty, 
in response to a request from the Cabinet for the views of the Govern- 
ment of India^: “The political interests of Great Britain are mainly, 
but no longer exclusively, Indian. Ever since the first visit of the 
late Shah to Europe, Persia has been drawn increasingly into the 
vortex of European politics. She is one of those countries which must 
inevitably have attracted tlie attention of Europe, partly from in- 
creasing infirmity, but still more from the opportunities suggested 
by their latent though neglected sources of strength. Closely pressing 
upon Persia and Afghanistan is the ever-growing momentum of a 
Power whose interests in Asia are not always in accord with our own, 
while the Gulf is beginning to attract the interest of other and some- 
times rival nations. For the present, our ambitions are limited to 
prevent the interest we have built up from being undermined. We 
have no desire to disturb the political status quo as long as it can be 
maintained; but we press for an early decision and for early action, 
since, unless we bestir ourselves, there is good reason for fearing that 
the already trembling balance may be disturbed to our disadvantage. 
The advance of Russia across the deserts that form the natural barrier 
between West and East Persia could not be regarded without uneasi- 
ness by the Government of India; for Russian pledges to respect the 
interests and independence of Persia are quite insufficient to save 
Persian or British interests from erosive agencies.” 

^ Persia, No. i (igo8). 
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At the moment when this weighty despatch reached London, th( 
attention of the Cabinet was monopolised by the Boer War. It wa: 
a time rather for graceful concessions than for valiant resistance t( 
future dangers, and Russian influence in Persia increased apace 
Fresh advances from the Russian Bank brought the total loan up tc 
four millions; Russian concessionaires were allowed to build roads 
from Tabriz to Teheran and to Kazvin, and in 1902 a Russo-Persiar 
" Commercial Treaty threatened the Indian tea-trade. Not conteni 
with dominating the north, Russia pushed forth her tentacles in the 
east and south. Though Seistan adjoined the Indian frontier, she 
despatched a Consul in 1900 to fish there in troubled waters, and the 
Russian Bank opened branches in the province. To counterwork her 
influence, Lord Curzon built a railway from Quetta to Nushki, thence 
across the plains to the frontier, and finally to Nasratabad, the chief 
town of Seistan, opening post and telegraph offices en route and 
establishing a Consul at the terminus. Though there was little trade 
in this remote province, Russian intrigues were thus held in check. 

Even more vital to the safety of India and the prestige of the 
empire was the maintenance of our position in the Persian Gulf, 
where Russian emissaries — officers, “explorers,” doctors “studying 
plague” — ^were beginning to swarm. In February, 1900, a small 
Russian gunboat anchored off Bunder Abbas. The Commander asked 
for coal, and three hundred tons were ordered from Bombay. When 
it arrived, he declared that he could not take it all on board, and 
proposed to land a portion. It occurred to the Governor, however, 
that it would need Russian guards, who might stay; and, when a 
British cruiser arrived, he plucked up courage to refuse permission. 
Thus the attempt was foiled to create a nucleus store from which a 
coaling station might develop. During the next three years, Russian 
warships toured the Gulf; but no further attempts were made to 
acquire a footing. Consulates were, nevertheless, established at 
Basra, Bushire and Bunder Abbas, though no Russian nationals were 
to be found there and little trade, despite the visits of four ships 
a year belonging to a subsidised Company formed at Odessa in 1901. 

The termination of the Boer War had restored to Great Britain 
her freedom of action; and, on May 15th, 1903, Lord Lansdowne 
made the most momentous declaration of British policy since Sir 
Edward Grey’s pronouncement in 1895. “Firstly, we should protect 
and promote British trade in the Gulf. Secondly, we should not 
exclude the legitimate trade of others. Thirdly, we should regard the 
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establishment of a naval base or a fortified port in the Gulf by any 
other Power as a very grave menace to British interests, and we 
should certainly resist it by all the means at our disposal.” The 
announcement, he added, was made in no minatory spirit, because he 
knew of no such proposal. This emphatic warning was reinforced by 
Lord Curzon’s demonstration in the Gulf in November, 1903. It 
was the first visit of a Viceroy during his term of office, and no such 
assemblage of warships had ever been seen on its quiet waters. After 
touching at Muscat, an independent Arab State under Bridsh influ- 
ence, the squadron entered the Gulf, and a Durbar was held on 
board the Argonaut at Shargah, where the Chiefs of the Arab coast 
in treaty relations with us were addressed by the Viceroy in a speech 
of sonorous eloquence^. He reminded his hearers of the steps by 
which the British Government became, with their own consent, their 
overlords and protectors and tlie guardians of intertribal peace. 

Why should Great Britain continue to exercise these powers? The 
history of your States and of your families, and the present condition of 
the Gulf, are the answer. We were here before any other Power, in modern 
times, had shown its face in these waters. We found strife, arid we have 
created order. It was our commerce as well as your security that was 
threatened and called for protection. At every port along these coasts the 
subjects of the King of England still reside and trade. We saved you from 
extinction at the hands of your neighbours. We opened these seas to the 
ships of all nations, and enabled their flags to fly in peace. We have not 
seized nor held your territory. We have not destroyed your independence, 

but preserved it The peace of these waters must still be maintained; 

your independence will continue to be upheld; and the influence of the 
British Government must remain supreme. The Sovereign of the British 
Empire lives so far away that none of you has ever seen or will ever see 
his face; but his orders are carried out everywhere throughout his vast 
dominions, and it is as his representative in India, who is responsible to 
him for your welfare, that I am here today to exchange greetings with 
you, to renew old assurances, and to wish you prosperity in the future. 

British prestige was enhanced by the journey, which proclaiiried, 
not only to those who saw the squadron and heard the voice of the 
Viceroy, but to listeners far away in Teheran, Petrograd and Berlin, 
the determination of Great Britain to defend her position in the Gulf 
from challenge or attack. 

The struggle against Russian encroachments was waged, not only 
in Manchuria and Persia, but on the lofty plateaus of Tibet, where 

^ Reprinted in Lord Curzon in India, pp. 500-503. Cf. Lovat Fraser, Lidia 
under Lord Curzon, pp. 78—115. 
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tlie pricsdy hierarchy whicli governed tlie country under the shadowy 
suzerainty of China had done its utmost to close the gates against 
approach from the soutli. Warren llastitigs sent envoys to Tibet; 
but their work b(jre no lasting fruit. A hundred years later a Mission 
to Lhasa was organised in 1H86 but countermanded; and the Til)etans 
took advantage of the collapse of the project to invade Sikkim in 
1887. They were expelled itt the following year, but received no 
punishment for their offence. In 1890, the senior of the two Chinese 
Ambans who represent the Suzerain at Lhasa journeyed to Calcutta, 
and signed a 'IVeaty fixing the boundar>* between d’ibet and Sikkim 
(over which China recognised a British Protectonue), reserving for a 
joint Commission questions of trade, pasturage and communication. 
I'he Tibetans refused to recognise the boundary, and a second 
Agreement, signed in 1S93, provet! etjually worthless*. A mart was 
established at Yatung; but the 'Pibetans built a wall to prevent their 
own traders from approaching it, levied an unauthorised duty on 
Indian goods, and overthrew the boundary pillars erected by British 
and Chinese Representatives. In -March, 1899, Lord Curzon de- 
scribed the situation to the Secreuiry of State. “ We seem to be moving 
in a vicious circle. If we apply to Tibet, we either receive no reply 
or are referred to the Chinese Resident. If we apply to tlie latter, he 
excuses his failure by his inability to put any pressure on Tibet.” 
Lord Salisbury was consulted and advised that, since the Tibetans 
argued that China had no authority to act for them, the Government 
of India should tr}' to negotiate directly with Lhasa. The advice w'as 
follo\vcd; but a letter from the Viceroy to the Dalai Lama in 1900 
■was returned unopened, no one having dared to foivvard it to the 
capital. In the following year the Viceroy wrote again, adding that 
discourtesy would be followed by steps to enforce the Treaty. The 
letter tvas delivered to the Dalai Lama, w'ho returned it unopened, 
on die ground that he could not correspond -iiith foreign Govern- 
ments without the consent of the Ambans. 

The exasperation provoked by this studied insolence was inten- 
sified by the simultaneous reception at Petrograd, in September, 
1900, of a mysterious emissary named Dorjieff, a Siberian Buddhist, 
who had resided for many years at Lhasa, where he had gained 
influence as tutor to the Dalai Lama. A year later, he reappeared in 
Russia as the head of a ABssion, the political character of which was 

1 See Papers relating to Tibet, 1904, Cd. 1920, Cd. 2054 and 2370; and 1910 
Cd. 5240; and Younghusband, India and Tibet. 
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emphasised by the Russian Press. “Tibet has heard of the taking of 
Peking,” wrote the Novoye Vremya^ “and perhaps also of the valiant 
resistance of tlie Boers. A rapprochement with Russia must seem to 
the Lama the most natural step, as Russia is the only Power able to 
counteract the intrigues of Great Britain, who has so long been trying 
to .obtain admission and. only awaits the opportunity to force an 
entrance.” The Foreign Minister, naturally, told the British Am- 
bassador a very different story. “The conclusion of certain Russian 
papers that Tibetans have any diplomatic or political mission is 
ridiculous and unfounded. Dorjieff comes to Russia occasionally to 
collect for his Order from Russian Buddhists, and has no official 
character whatever.” After the Mission had been received by the 
Tsar, de Witte and Lamsdorff himself, and announced in the official 
journal as “Envoys Extraordinary of the Dalai Lama,” the British 
Ambassador again visited the Foreign Secretary, who reiterated that 
the Alission had no political character. The Dalai Lama, he explained, 
was a Buddhist Pontiff, and the mission was of the kind which the Pope 
was accustomed to send to Catholics in other lands. Lord Lansdowne, 
hereupon, instructed the Ambassador to tell Lamsdorff that his 
assurances had been received with satisfaction, and to add that the 
British Government could not regard with indifference any pro- 
ceedings that might have a tendency to alter or disturb the existing 
status of Tibet. 

DorjiefFs journeys had taught Tibet to look to Russia for pro- 
tection and Russia to regard Tibet as a pawn in her world-wide 
game against Great Britain. Lord Curzon’s patience was wearing 
thin, and on July 28th, 1901, he proposed coercion if a third attempt 
to communicate with the Dalai Lama broke down ; but the Boer War 
was still in progress, and Lord George Hamilton deprecated strong 
measures. When, however, the third attempt proved equally fruitless, 
the Viceroy suggested that the Political Officer for Sikkim should set 
up pillars where the Tibetans had encroached, and that, if these 
pillars were overthrown, we should occupy the Chumbi valley. 

The time seems to us to have arrived when we should decline any 
longer to allow our boundary to be transgressed, our trade to be strangled, 
and the rights secured to us by treaty defied. It is the most extraordinary 
anachronism of the twentieth century that there should exist within less 
than three hundred miles of the borders of British India a State and a 
Government with whom political relations do not exist and with whom it 
is impossible even to exchange a written communication. 


21 — 2 
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The approval of the Cabinet having been secured, the Political 
Officer proceeded, in the summer of 1902, to the north of Sikkim and 
ordered the Tibetans inside the frontier to withdraw; and on January 
1 8th, 1903, the Government of India proposed an expedition to 
Lhasa, where we should meet Chinese Representatives, and negotiate 
a treaty, to be signed both by the Chinese and the Tibetans, a British 
Representative being hereupon installed in the capital. The suggestion 
leaked out; and, before the Cabinet had time to consider the proposal 
of the Indian Government, a Memorandum was presented by Count 
Benckendorff. “A British military expedition to Tibet has been 
reported. Such an expedition would produce a situation of con- 
siderable gravity, and might oblige Russia to take measures to protect 
her interests in those regions.” The British Foreign Secretary 
replied that this Note was unusual and almost minatory, and that the 
rumour was baseless. “Russia,” retorted the Ambassador, “has no 
designs at Tibet, and I presume you have not.” A week later. Lord 
Lansdowne informed him that he learned from apparently trustworthy 
sources, of Russia having lately concluded an agreement for a Pro- 
tectorate over Tibet and intending to appoint Agents, or Consular 
Officers at Lhasa. “I believe there is no foundation for the report,” 
replied the Ambassador, “but I will enquire.” “As we are much 
more closely interested in Tibet than Russia,” rejoined the Foreign 
Secretary, “if Russia displays activity, we must reply by a greater 
display. We are simply trying to get the Tibetans to fulfil the Treaty 
of 1890, and it is no use trying through China.” 

Sparks had already begun to fly; and, on February 27th, the 
Secretary of State for India, Lord George Hamilton, sent a cautious 
reply to the despatch of January 8th. The Cabinet recognised the 
importance of the problem, and feared that Tibet under Russian 
influence might press Nepal into her orbit. But it could not sanction 
armed intervention, which might lead to permanent occupation or a 
Protectorate. The Russian Ambassador informed Lord Lansdowne 
that no Russian Agents were in Tibet; that there was no intention to 
send any ; and that Count Lamsdorff was astounded to find we could 
believe it. Russia, on the other hand, was not indifferent to any seri- 
ous disturbance of the status quo. Lord Lansdowne explained in reply 
that, .where an uncivilised country adjoined a civilised, a certain local 
predominance was inevitable, but that this did not involve designs on 
its independence. 

Now that the diplomatic situation had been to some extent 
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simplified, the Indian Government proposed that Chinese and 
Tibetan Representatives should negotiate at Khamba Jong, the first 
village across the frontier, with a British Representative, who should 
be accompanied by an armed escort of two hundred men, with 
reserves in Sikkim, which would enable him to reach Lhasa if the 
negotiators should not arrive. The Cabinet sanctioned the parley at 
Khamba Jong, but vetoed an advance to Lhasa. On June 3rd, the 
Viceroy informed the Senior Amban that Colonel Younghusband had 
been selected as the British Commissioner, and would accompany 
the Political Officer at Sikkim to Khamba Jong in July. But, though 
the rendezvous had been chosen with China’s consent and accepted by 
tlie Dalai Lama, the Chinese Delegates were of a rank too low to nego- 
tiate, while the Tibetan Delegates, after the first meeting, refused to 
hold further conversations or to convey messages to Lhasa. Lord Lans- 
downe at once informed Benckendorff that the Mission would advance 
to Gyantse, owing to the outrageous conduct of the Tibetans, but 
that we had no intention to annex or permanently occupy Tibetan 
territory. The Russian Ambassador having observed that the project 
involved a grave disturbance of the Central Asian situation. Lord 
Lansdowne retorted that he was greatly surprised at the excitement of 
Russia, who would not herself have shown such forbearance and who 
had never hesitated to encroach on her neighbours — ^witness Man- 
churia and Persia. “May I say that you advanced reluctantly,” re- 
joined the Ambassador, “with the sole object to obtain satisfaction 
for affronts? ” The Foreign Secretary replied that he might, and added 
that the Mission had been ordered not to fight unless attacked. Since 
the Ambassador continued to express at intervals the hope that we 
should not alter our policy. Lord Lansdowne informed him in writing, 
on June 2nd, 1904, that, “ so long as no other Power tried to intervene 
in the affairs of Tibet, Great Britain would not annex it, or proclaim 
a Protectorate, or control its internal administration.” To critics at 
home who enquired why we could not leave Tibet in peace, the 
Foreign Secretary replied^ that we merely wanted a neighbourly 
agreement, demarcating the frontier and granting facilities for trade. 
Since the Tibetans believed that they were backed by Russia, a final 
settlement was necessary. Almost at the same moment, the Viceroy 
restated the principles of British policy in his Budget speech of 
March 30th, employing a simile which was to become famous. 

^ In the debate on the Address, February and, 1904, and on February 26th, in 
a debate raised by Lord Reay. 
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India is like a fortress with the vast moat of the sea on two of her faces, 
and with mountains for her walls on the remainder. But beyond those 
walls extends a glacis of varying breadth and dimensions. We do not want 
to occupy it; but we cannot afford to see it occupied by our foes. He 
would be a short-sighted commander who merely manned his ramparts in 
India and did not look out beyond^. 

In December, 1904, the Mission entered the Chumbi valley, and 
Gyantse was reached on April nth, 1905. The camp was attacked; 
but, when reinforcements arrived under General Macdonald, the fort 
was taken. On July 8th, the Cabinet at length sanctioned the march 
to the capital, and the Mission reached the Forbidden City on 
August 3rd, to find that the Dalai Lama had fled. Meanwhile, the 
terms to be imposed on Tibet were being anxiously discussed between 
Simla and Whitehall^. In a despatch, of Jime 30th, the Government 
of India urged the establishment of a permanent Mission, preferably 
at Lhasa, to watch trade interests and guard against foreign influence, 
the retention of the Chumbi valley, and the construction of a road to 
facilitate trade. The terms should include trade-marts at Gyantse, 
Shigatse and Lhasa (if a Resident was to be settled there), an in- 
demnity, the razing of the forts, and a veto on the manxifacture and 
import of arms. If an Agent at Lhasa were not desired, he should 
reside at Gyantse, with the right of proceeding to the capital for dis- 
cussion with the Amban or the Dalai Lama’s officials. We should 
also inform Tibet that, unless she abstained from intercourse with 
any other European Power, we should appoint an Agent at the 
capital. Finally, we should obtain both from Tibet and China a 
formal recognition of our exclusive political influence in Tibet, and 
an engagement that they would not admit the Representative of any 
other Power, or cede territory, or enter into relations with any other 
Power, without our consent. While the despatch was on its way, Mr 
Brodrick, who had succeeded Lord George Plamilton as Secretary 
of State, telegraphed the policy of the Cabinet on July 6th. A Polidcal 
Resident at Lhasa or with access to Lhasa was disallowed. The 
indemnity should not be beyond tlie power of Tibet to pay, and 
might be spread over three years. The Chumbi valley was to be 
occupied till the indemnity was paid or till trade-marts had been 
opened for three years, “whichever is the latest.” A despatch, ampli- 
fying the telegram, was sent on August 5th. 

^ Lord Caitzoh in India, p. .}o8. 

=* Lord Curaon had returned home after his first term on April 30th, Icavuiy 
Lord .'\mpthiH as Acting Viceroy, 
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Colonel Younghusbancl was in a diflicult position; for, though 
he was in possession of a clnift Convention sent him by the Indian 
Government and had been informed of the Cabinet telegram, the 
despatch in which the policy was exphiined only reached him after the 
Treaty was signed. Moreover, tlie military orders to leave Lhasa in 
the early autumn compelled him, as he believed, to purchase a Treaty, 
willingly and promptly signed, at the cost of some departure from his 
Instructions. Tibet undertook to observe the Treaty Of 1890, to erect 
boundary^ pillars, to open marts at three places, to maintain an agent 
at each in order to forward communications, to keep open the roads 
leading to them, and to raze all forts on the routes to the capital. 
The Ninth (and last) xVrticle was designed to terminate the Russian 
menace. Tibet engaged that, without the previous consent of the 
British Government, no portion of Tibetan territory^ should be ceded, 
sold, leased, mortgaged or otherwise given for occupation to any 
Foreign Power; no such Power should be permitted to intervene in 
Tibetan affairs ; no Representatives or Agents of any Foreign Power 
should be admitted; no concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs, 
mining or other rights should be granted to any Foreign Power or 
the subject of any Foreign Power; but, if they were, similar or equi- 
valent concessions should be granted to Great Britain; and finally, 
no Tibetan revenues should be pledged or assigned to any Foreign 
Power or the subject of any Foreign Power. 

Having thus secured all his political and economic demands. 
Colonel Younghusband accepted the request that the indemnity, 
which had been fixed at ;^5oo,ooo, should be paid at the rate of one 
lakh annually for seventy-five years — a change wliich involved the 
occupation of the Chumbi valley during a similar period. With this 
important modification, the Treaty was signed on September 7th in 
the presence of the Amban, who undertook to sign when permission 
had been obtained from Peking. Seals were affixed by the Acting 
Regent, the Council, the three great monasteries and the National 
Assembly. On the same day, a separate Agreement was signed em- 
powering the British Trade Agent at Gyantse to visit Lhasa to discuss 
trade affairs. 

A week later, a telegram arrived stating that the Secretary of State 
had asked the Government of India whether the period for the pay- 
ment of the indemnity could not be reduced; but the Mission took 
its departure without further negotiation. In subsequent Memoranda 
and later, in his book Ind ia and Tibet, its leader stoutly defended his 
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conduct. If he had refused the Tibetan proposal, the Regent might 
have fled and the Convention been lost. In any case, Tibet would 
have been left to nourish angry feelings. She had accepted everything 
else, and General Macdonald had advised that the return journey 
should begin not later than September 15th. He had, therefore, 
departed after signing the Treaty, as he had promised to do. If he 
had immediately asked for an alteration, he would have forfeited the 
confidence of the Tibetans, without persuading them to accept the 
change; whereas he had left the country much friendlier in feeling 
than when he entered it. 

The real object of the Mission, the establishment of goodwill, had 
been secured. Lord Curzon was now back in India, and the Govern- 
ment of India, in a despatch to the Secretary of State, approved his 
conduct in not trying to amend the newly-signed Treaty. He had 
established more friendly relations tlian could have been expected, 
and he ought not to be condemned for one error of judgment, however 
serious. The circumstances demanded generous condonation. Mr 
Brodrick, however, refused to be mollified. As regards the indemnity, 
he declared, the Convention was signed in defiance of express Instruc- 
tions that it was to be a sum payable in three years. “We cannot 
accept the situation created for us by our Representative’s disobedi- 
ence to orders.” When the Convention came to be ratified, it must, 
therefore, be amended in this sense. Tibet was also to be informed 
that the Special Agreement allowing the Trade Agent to proceed to 
Lhasa was regarded as needless and therefore was to be cancelled. 
The British Cabinet had given repeated assurances to Russia that no 
lengthy occupation of territory and no intervention in internal affairs 
was sought ; and the Cabinet alone could decide matters of policy. 

'.Despite the wrath of the Secretary of State, the twofold object of 
the Mission appeared to have been attained. In the first place, the 
monks had learned that the British arm was long enough to reach the 
Forbidden City, and on the outstanding questions of boundary, trade 
and communications, our demands had been accepted. Secondly, in 
Mr Brodrick’s words, the risk of Tibet having political relations with 
other States had been removed. The settlement was ratified by the 
•Suzerain Power on April 27th, 1906, Great Britain undertaking not 
to annex territory nor to interfere in internal affairs, while China 
promised to prevent any other Power from doing so, and agreed to be 
responsible for the indemnity and to pay it in three years. 

After the Russian menace on the northern section of the glacis 
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had been warded off, there remained the danger on the north-west^. 
In setting up Abdur Rahman in iSSo we transformed Afghanistan into 
a buffer State. For practical purposes the country was closed; but, 
though the Ameer throttled trade, intrigued with the hill tribes and 
resented our refusal to receive a Representative at St James’, he 
never made serious advances to Russia. The agreement with Abdur Rah- 
man was purely personal; but his son, Habibulla, who succeeded 
in 1901, argued that the engagements still existed and therefore 
needed no renewal. He did not, however, draw the subsidy and 
declined invitations to India. The Japanese victories had a disturbing 
effect in Cabul, where the Ameer boasted that he was as powerful as 
the Mikado. Early in 1904, the Government of India suggested the 
despatch of Sir Louis Dane, the Foreign Secretary, to discuss the 
situation, and Habibulla agreed to receive him. He reached the 
capital on December 12th, expecting to stay two weeks; but the fort- 
night lengtliened into three months. Though he was courteously 
treated at personal interviews, and the Ameer and his chiefs for the 
first time ate witli infidels, the negotiations were chiefly conducted by 
letter, and the official correspondence was frankly insolent. All Cabul 
knew tliat the Ameer had declined to visit India, and that India had 
come to visit him. While tlie Government of India desired a fresh 
engagement on the old lines, the Ameer wished to continue the arrange- 
ments concluded with his father, thus transforming an individual into 
a dynastic pact. His terms were virtually accepted, and though Sir 
Louis Dane claimed success, the Treaty was considered in some 
quarters to have lowered British prestige. 

That the Cabinet was by no means reassured, was proved by a 
pointed warning in the Prime-Minister’s speech of May nth, 1905, 
on Imperial Defence. Russia, he declared, was making steady pro- 
gress towards Afghanistan, and railways were under construction 
which could only be strategic. War was improbable ; but these factors 
altered the position. India could not be taken by surprise and assault. 
A war on the North-west Frontier would be chiefly a problem of 
transport and supply. We must, therefore, allow nothing to be done 
to facilitate transport. Any attempt to make a railway in Afghanistan 
in connexion with the Russian strategic railways should be regarded 
as an act of direct aggression against us. “ I have, however,” he said, 
“not the smallest ground to believe that Russia intends to build 

such a railway. If ever attempted, it would be the heaviest conceivable 

• 

^ See Lovat Fraser, India under Curzon, pp. 63^7. 
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blow at our Indian Empire. As long as we say resolutely that railways 
in Afghanistan should only be made in time of war, we can make 
India absolutely secure. But if, through blindness or cowardice, we 
permit the slow absorption of the country, if strategic railways are 
allowed to creep close to our frontier, we shall have to maintain a 
much larger army.” 

Friction in Persia, Tibet and Afghanistan had increased the 
traditional tension between Great Britain and Russia; and the out- 
break of war in the Far East opened a period of dangerous strain. 

1 Since the Dual Alliance did not extend to Asia, France was not com- 
tpelled to join her Ally; but in time of war benevolent neutrality may 
’ht any moment stiffen into belligerency. British opinion openly 
favoured Japan; but the Cabinet observed strict neutrality, and, on 
February 12th, Lord Lansdowne denied the foolish rumour that Japan 
had been permitted to use Wei-Hai-Wei as a base. A struggle which 
required ships no less than soldiers was certain to raise the question 
of the Straits. In 1896, a plan was approved by the Tsar for seizing 
the Bosphorus and settling, once for all, the question of free passage 
for the Black Sea fleet ; and the audacious project was only dropped 
owing to the combined opposition of Witte and Pobiedonostseff^. 
Russia’s aspiration for the free disposal of her naval forces remained; 
and, in the autumn of 1902, she obtained permission for four 
destroyers to pass the Straits. On January 6th, 1903, Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor presented a formal protest to the Porte, and announced 
that we should not hesitate to use the precedent for British ships in 
case of war. During the opening months of the Japanese conflict the 
Black Sea fleet remained tranqml; but trouble began in July, when 
the Smolensk and the Petersburg, two cruisers of the Volunteer fleet, 
which had been founded at the time of the Penjdeh crisis, and which 
was permitted to pass the Straits under a commercial flag, assumed 
the character of warships, and stopped British and German ships in 
the Red Sea^. The P. & O. Malacca was searched, despite the assur- 
ance that she carried ammunition for the British fleet at Hong-Kong 
and a general cargo for Yokohama. The Russian captain demanded to 
see the latter, and, since it could not be reached without endangering 
the stability of the vessel, a prize crew was placed on board and the 
ship ordered back to Suez, whence she was to sail to Libau to a 

^ SaQ 'Dillon, The Eclipse of Russia, o i ^ 

2 The juridical character of the Volunteer fleet is explained m Sutherlana 
Edwards, Sir William White, ch. ao. 
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Russian Prize-Court. Almost at the same time, the Ardova, a British 
ship carrying explosives froiii the Government of the United States 
to Manila, and the Formosa were seized. 

Russian ships of war were justified in searching neutrals for 
contraband, but converted cruisers had no such right. The British 
Ambassador lodged an emphatic protest, demanding the release of 
the Malacca on the ground that the status of the Petersburg was 
irregular, and tliat the ammunition was for the British navy and bore 
the British Government mark. The reply was conciliatory. The 
Malacca was not to go to a Prize-Court, and no such incident should 
occur again; but, “as a matter of form,” her cargo would be examined 
at a neutral port. Since this appeared to maintain the claim of 
volunteer cruisers to be ships of war, the Mediterranean squadron 
was sent to Alexandria, and a cruiser was ordered to Suez to anchor 
close to the Ardova. At the same moment the Knight Commander, 
bound from New York to Yokohama with an American-owned cargo, 
was sunk by the Vladivostock squadron on suspicion of contraband, 
and because the ship could not spare a prize crew to take her to port. 
When announcing this outrage, the Prime-Minister and Foreign 
Secretary added that Russia had given orders that seizures by the 
volunteer ships should not be recognised, and had withdrawn these 
from the Red Sea. A strong protest had been made against the 
sinldng of the Knight Commander, and the release of the crew had 
been demanded. On August 8 th, the Prime-Minister announced that 
the Malacca had been released after a purely formal examination, and 
that the ships of the Volunteer fleet would no longer act as cruisers. 
Three days later. Lord Lansdowne declared that we could not admit 
Russia’s claim to settle what was contraband or to destroy a neutral 
vessel with contraband on board, but added that the destruction of 
neutrals was not likely to recur. In maldng the same announcement 
in the Plouse of Commons, Mr Balfour added that ports should not 
be used as bases nor should neutrals supply coal — a gentle hint to 
both France and Germany, whose efforts to assist Russia were unre- 
mitting. Despite Russian assurances, the Smolensk and the Petersburg 
resumed their activity off the Cape, and, on August 21st, the Comedian 
was boarded near Port Elizabeth. The shock was diminished by the 
Prime-Minister’s announcement that, at Russia’s request, British 
cruisers had been sent to bid the vessels stop their activity, as they 
had not received orders. They were found at Zanzibar, and no British 
vessel was interfered with during the remainder of the War. 
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The Baltic fleet was now ordered to the Far East. Emerging from 
the Belt, Admiral Rojdestvensky mistook some Norwegian vessels 
for Japanese destroyers, and fired several shots without reaching 
them. On the afternoon of October 21st the Kamchatka fell, behind 
on account of engine trouble. Towards evening, she met and fired on 
a Swedish vessel and others unknown, and informed the Admiral by 
wireless that she was attacked on all sides by torpedo-boats. The 
Admiral, therefore, signalled to the fleet to redouble its vigilance. 
Just after midnight a green rocket was fired, and the anxious watchers 
on the flagship, believing that they saw a suspicious vessel, gave 
orders to fire. The Gamecock fleet of about thirty steam-trawlers from 
Hul|jvas on the Dodger Bank that night, with about fourteen trawlers 
of, another fleet, and it was by them that the rocket had been fired as 
a fishing signal. All carried their regulation lights, and some had 
powerful lamps on deck to facilitate the cleaning of the fish. Five 
warships passed north-west of them, followed by four to the south- 
west of them and partly moving actually among them, which fired 
shell and quick-firers. Some of the trawlers were only 350 yards 
away. One was sunk (with two men killed and all the crew wounded 
but^^one) ; another, though also hit, sent a, boat to the sinldng vessel 
and rescued the wounded. Two others were sunk, and the hospital 
ship^ was damaged. The firing lasted nearly half an hour. A 
steamer, thought to be Russian, was seen at dawn. The trawlers 
at once returned to Hull, which they reached on the following 
evening. 

Lord Rosebery spoke for the nation in denouncing the “unspeak- 
able., outrage,” and public anger rose^to fever pitch. A deputation of 
the fishermen visited the Foreign Office, and Benckendorff was 
hooted in his carriage. Preliminary orders for mutual support were 
sent to the Home fleet at Cromarty, to the Channel fleet at Gibraltar, 
and to the Mediterranean fleet at Pola, while four battleships were 
ordered to Portland and submarines were despatched to Dover. The 
offence, however, was generally ascribed to drink or neiwes, and the 
two Governments kept their heads. The„Tsar sent a message that, in 
the absence of news, he could only explain the incident as a regrettable 
misunderstanding, adding that he sincerely regretted the loss of life, 
'and that he would afford complete satisfaction to the sufferers so soon 
as the mystery was solved. The favourable impression produced by 
this message, however, was weakened by an impenitent report from 
Rojdestvensky, telegraphed from Vigo. 
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The incident, he declared, was provoked by two torpedo-boats which 
advanced to attack without lights. The Kamchatka^ a transport, signalled 
that she was attacked on all sides and Russian searchlights revealed several 
vessels like fishing steamers, which the Russian gunners endeavoured to 
spare. Fire ceased when the torpedo-boats were out of sight. The vessel 
referred to in the English Press as remaining till the morning must have 
been one of these torpedo-boats searching for its companion. The “small 
steam vessels” which were hit were not assisted, as they were suspected 
of complicity owing to their persistence in cutting the warships’ line of 
advance, while some showed no lights. If fishermen were there, he ex- 
pressed sincere regret for the unfortunate victims of circumstances in 
which no warships, even in time of peace, could have acted otherwise. 

The Cabinet met on October 28th, and on the same evening the 
Prime-Minister addressed a meeting at Southampton. In Rojdest- 
vensky’s story, he declared, there was much romance. The Russians 
were out of their course, and they knew that the Dogger Bank was 
frequented by fishermen. To suggest that torpedo-boats were waiting 
there, implied that we were furnishing a base. In scathing terms he 
denounced the Admiral’s claim to fire on neutral ships, adding that a 
fleet animated by such sentiments deseiwed to be hunted out of 
exi5.tence. Happily, the Russian Government had expressed its regret ; 
the Tsar had promised liberal compensation ; the officers and material 
witnesses would stop at Yigp ; an enquiry would be held by an Inter- 
national Commission; the guilty would be tried and punished, and 
Russia would issue Instructions to prevent a recurrence of the 
offence. In a word, the Russian Government had shown an enlight- 
ened desire that truth and justice should prevail. 

Though certain Conservative organs pronounced the speech a 
weak compromise, public opinion was profoundly relieved, and the 
Opposition leaders commended the moderation of the Government. 
The departure of the Russian fleet from Vigo, leaving only four 
officers of inferior rank, revived the smouldering fires for a moment; 
but with the signature of a Convention at Petrograd on November 
25th the crisis was over. The settlement had been facilitated by the 
mediation of M. Delcasse. The Commission was to consist of a British, 
a Russian, a French and an American naval officer, a fifth to be coopted, 
or, if necessary, to be appointed by the Emperor Francis Joseph; and 
the decision was to be by majority. The Commission met at Paris on 
December 22nd, under the chairmanship of Admiral Fournier, and 
by February 25th, 1905, the work was done^. The report implicitly, 

^ See Memoir of Sir Ediuard Fry (British Legal Assessor), pp. 180-91. 
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The incident, he declared, was provoked by two torpedo-boats which 
advanced to attack witlrout lights. The Kamchatka, a transport, signalled 
that she was attacked on all sides and Russian searchlights revealed several 
vessels like fishing steamers, which the Russian gunners endeavoured to 
spare." Fire ceased when the torpedo-boats were out of sight. The vessel 
referred to in the English Press as remaining till the morning must have 
been one of these torpedo-boats searching for its companion. The “small 
steam vessels” which were hit were not assisted, as they were suspected 
of complicity owing to their persistence in cutting the warships’ line of 
advance, while some showed no lights. If fishermen were there, he ex- 
pressed sincere regret for the unfortunate victims of circumstances in 
which no warships, even in time of peace, could have acted otherwise. 

The Cabinet met on October 28th, and on tlie same evening the 
Prime-Minister addressed a meeting at Southampton. In Rojdest- 
vensky’s story, he declared, there was much romance. The Russians 
were out of their course, and they knew that the Dogger Bank was 
frequented by fishermen. To suggest that torpedo-boats were waiting 
there implied that we were furnishing a base. In scathing terms he 
denounced the Admiral’s claim to fire on neutral ships, adding that a 
fleet animated by such sentiments deserved to be hunted out of 
existence. Happily, the Russian Government had expressed its regret; 
the Tsar had promised liberal compensation; the officers and material 
witnesses would stop at enquiry would be held by an Inter- 

national Commission; the guilty would be tried and punished, and 
Russia would issue Instructions to prevent a recurrence of the 
offence. In a word, the Russian Government had shown an enlight- 
ened desire that truth and justice should prevail. 

Though certain Conservative organs pronounced the speech a 
weak compromise, public opinion was profoundly relieved, and the 
Opposition leaders commended the moderation of the Government. 
The departure of the Russian fleet from Vigo, leaving only four 
officers of inferior rank, revived the smouldering fires for a moment; 
but with the signature of a Convention at Petrograd on November 
25th the crisis was over. The settlement had been facilitated by the 
mediation of M. Delcasse. The Commission was to consist of a British, 
a Russian, a French and an American naval officer, a fifth to be coopted, 
or, if necessary, to be appointed by the Emperor Francis Joseph; and 
the decision was to be by majority. The Commission met at Paris on 
December 22nd, under the chairmanship of Admiral Fournier, and 
by February 25th, 1905, the work was done^. The report implicitly, 

^ See Memoir of Sir Edioard Fry (British Legal Assessor), pp. 180-91. 
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if not explicitly, dismissed the Russian case. The trawlem had com- 
mitted no hostile act; the Kamchatka had been deceived, for no 
•Japanese torpedo-boats were in the vicinity, and the firing was there- 
fore unjustifiable. There were, however, extenuating circumstances. 
The Admiral did his best to prevent the trawlers, when recognised 
as such, being fired on, and the uncertainty as to the danger explained 
the decision not to aid the injured crews. The majority added an 
expression of their regret that the Admiral did not inform the 
authorities as he passed the Straits of Dover that the trawlers needed 
aid. These findings, concluded the Commissioners, did not throw any 
discredit on the valour or humanity of the Russian fleet. It was a 
discreet Report, conveying censure in a form which it was possible 
for a Great Power to accept. 

The sailing of the Russian fleet involved a danger of war not only 
with Russia but with Germany, whose sympathies with Russia were 
unconcealed. The Central Powers informed the Tsar that he might 
safely leave his western frontier undefended ; and Germany supplied 
the. coal without which the Baltic squadron could never have reached 
its destination. On August 25th, Lord Lansdowne warned the Ger- 
man Ambassador that if Japan were to becoine involved in war with 
Germany, Great Britain would, at her request, recognise the casus 
foederis^. The Kaiser naturally complained to Petrograd of the threat, 
and proposed a scheme for meeting the common danger. “It is not 
impossible,” he telegraphed to the Tsar on September 27th, “that the 
Japanese and the British Governments may launch joint protests against 
our.cpa,ling your ships, coupled with a summons to stop. TKe’resuIt 
of such a threat of war would be the inabiliQ^ of ydiir fleet to proceed 
for want of fuel. This new danger would have to be faced by Russia 
and Germany together, who would both have to remind your ally 

France of her obligations In this way a powerful combination of 

the three, Coptinental Powers would be formed, and the Anglo-Saxon 
group .would think twice before attacking it.” “ I agree fully with your 
complaints about England’s behaviour concerning thp.c.oaling of gur 
ships...by German ste.amers,” replied the Tsar. “Whereas she under- 
stands the rules of keeping neutrality in her own fashion, it is cer- 
tainly high time to put a stop to this. The only way, as you say, 
would be that Germany, Russia and France should at once unite 
upon arrangements to abolish English and Japanese arrogance and 

^ This was revealed by the German Government in the Norddeutsche Allgenieine 
Zeitung in September, 1917. 
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insolence. Would you like to frame the outlines of such a treaty?” 
The Kaiser and Billow promptly forwarded the following draft for 
the Tsar’s approval. 

Their Majesties, in order to localise the War, have laid down the fol- 
lowing articles of a defensive alliance. 

I. If one [of the Allies] is attacked by a European Power, its Ally will 
help. The two allies, in case of need, will also act in concert so as to remind 
France of her obligations under the Franco-Russian treaty. 

II. No separate peace shall be concluded. 

III. The promise of help includes the case where acts, such as the 
delivery of coal to a belligerent, should give rise after the War to complaints 
by a third Power as to pretended violations of the rights of neutrals^. • 

The Tsar approved the draft but desired, before signing it, that 
France should see it — a proposal to which the Kaiser was utterly 
opposed. 

On December 3rd it was announced that a German ship had been 
stopped under the Foreign Enlistment Act from coaling at Cardiff, 
because its cargo was believed to be destined for the Russian fleet; 
and the Kaiser at once renewed his pressure at Petrograd. “It is far 
from my intention to hurry you in your answer about our treaty; but 
you will, I am sure, be fully alive to the fact that I must now have 
absolutely positive guarantees whether you intend leaving me unaided 
imca^se England and Japan should declare war against me on account 
of the coaling of the Russian fleet. Should you be unable to guarantee 
me that in such a war you will loyally fight shoulder to shoulder 
with me, then I regret I must immediately forbid German steamers 
to continue to coal your fleet.” Instead of signing the treaty, the 
Tsar forwarded Admiral Rojdestvensky’s complaint that two Ham- 
burg-American coaling ships had not received orders to follow the 
fleet beyond Madagascar; and the Kaiser replied that he could give 
no Instructions, and had told Ballin that he must act on his own 
responsibiUty and at liis own, risk. The project of a treaty now 
slumbered for several months. 

Early in 190^, after the fall of Port Arthur, President Roosevelt, 
unofficially but in vain, advised Russia to make peace ; but on May 
31st, after the crowning victory of Tsushima, Japan secretly asked 
the President to invite the belligerents to negotiate. The Tsar agreed 
in principle; and, on June 8th, Roosevelt telegraphed an identic 

^ The story of Bjorko is summarised by Fay, “ The Kaiser’s Secret Negotiations 
with the Tsar, 1904-1905,” Ammcan Historical Review, October, 1918. 
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invitation, offering to arrange time and place. As France and Ger- 
many were already urging Russia to make peace, the President sug- 
gested that Lord Lansdowne should exert pressure on Japan. The 
Foreign Secretary, declined ; and, when the belligerents met at Ports- 
mouth, he was not in a position to second the President’s heroic 
efforts to avoid a rupture. “The English Government has been 
foolishly reluctant to advise Japan to be reasonable,” he wrote on 
August 23rd; and on September nth, when the Treaty was signed, 
he told Whitelaw Reid that the Kaiser had stood by him “like a 
trump^.” But, although the British Government declined to ’’press 
its victorious Ally, it had taken a step which contributed to make her 
accept somewhat less than she had demanded. Though the Treaty 
of 1902 was concluded for five years, a new Compact, of wider scope, 
was signed in London, on ;;August,.,,i2th,.., 1905, Tor -.ten, years. The 
objects of the two Powers, the Preamble declared, were (i) the main- 
tenance of peace in Eastern Asia and India ; (ii) the preservation of the 
common interests of all Powers in China by insuring the independ- 
ence and integrity of the Chinese empire and the principle of equal 
opportunities for the commerce and industry of all nations; (iii) the 
maintenance of the territorial rights and the defence of the special 
interests of the signatories in Eastern Asia and India. These interests 
were set forth in Articles III and IV : “Japan, possessing paramount 
political, military and economic interests in Korea, Great Britain 
recognises her right to take such measures of guidance, control and 
protection in Korea as she may deem necessary, provided that they 
are not contrary to the principle of equal opportunities for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations. Great Britain having a special 
interest in all that concerns the security of the Indian frontier, Japan 
recognises her right to take such measures in the proximity of that 
frontier as she may find necessary for safeguarding her Indian posses- 
sions.” Article II provided that, if either party should be involved 
in war in defence of its territorial rights or special interests by reason 
of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, wherever arising, the other 
should come to its assistance. The new Treaty, in addition to handing 
over Korea to' Japan, introduced two principles of vital moment to 
Great Britain. In the first place, the scope of the agreement was 
extended to embrace India, thus correcting what was generally re- 
garded as the inequality of advantage under the Pact of 1902. In the 
second, each- was to come to the assistance of the other, if attacked 
^ Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt, vol. i. chs. 31-2. 
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by a single Power — a stipulation which not only increased our 
liabilities, but involved for us the obligation, in certain circumstances, 
to intervene in a struggle between our Ally and the United States. 

Lord Lansdowne instructed Sir Charles Hardinge to communicate 
to the Russian Government the text of the new Compact, “which has 
a purely pacific purpose and tends to protect rights and interests of 
incontestible security.” Lamsdorff observed that everyone, from the 
Tsar downwards, regarded the Treaty as directed against Russia. 
The Ambassador rejoined that only the mention of India could have 
justified such a notion, and that the Treaty was purely defensive. 
These assurances exercised no effect on the Tsar, who, on July 24th, 
had„.9igned. at Bjdrko the Treaty with Germany which had been dis- 
cussed Jn the previous autumn. 

I. If any European State shall attack either Power the other 
would aid with all its forces. 

II. Neither would conclude a separate peace. 

III. The Treaty should come into force on the conclusion of 
peace with Japan, and might only be cancelled at a year’s notice. 

IV. Russia would malte its terms known to France and invite 
her tp sign it as an ally. 

The Kaiser returned home delighted with his handiwork. “The 
Alliance,” he asserted, “will be of great use to Russia, as it will 
restore quiet in the minds of the people and confidence in the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe, and encourage financial circles in foreign 
countries to place funds in enterprises to open up Russia. In times 
to come, even Japan may feel inclined to join it. This would cool down 
English self-assertion and impertinence. July 24th is a corner-stone in| 
European politics and turns over a new leaf in the history of the world.”^ 
But, while the Kaiser was dreaming of the Dual and Triple Alliance 
leagued against perfidious . Albion, the unwary Tsar, on the other 
hand, was oppressed by his guilty secret. On his return from Bjorko 
he appeared to Lamsdorff to be embarrassed; and, when heat length 
produced the Treaty, the Foreign Minister was appalled. No action, 
however, was taken till the return of Witte from America; and the 
opposition of the two Ministers was strengthened by the reply of the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris, who, on being ordered to sound the 
French Government, replied that it.was useless, since France would 
never join a German league nor recognise the settlement of 1871. 
The Tsar now plucked up courage to write to the Kaiser that it was 
impos sib le to cany out the Pact; and the Russian Ambassador in 
w.&G. in 
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Berlin was instructed to add that it must remain inoperative till 
.Russia, Germany and France could agree, since the adhesion of 
France was at present impossible. The Treaty of Bjorko, tr^eacher- 
o;u^sly extorted and quickly denounced, was the prelude to a new 
orientation of Russian policy. 

IV. The Conference of Algeciras, 1904-1906 

After receiving the imprimatur of Great Britain on her work in 
Morocco, France turned with new 2eal to the task of reform in that 
country^. At the close of 1904 M. Delcasse drew up his Instructions for 
Saint-Rene Taillandi^r, who was selected for the Mission to Fez. On 
reaching the Moorish capital in February, 1905, the Envoy reported 
the Sultan as saying that, while most of the suggested changes were 
practicable, some were very difficult to accept and must be discussed 
with the Maghzen. But, before the discussions were concluded, a 
third party intervened, and thg problem of Moroccan reform brought 
Europe within sight of war. 

The attitude of official Germany towards the Anglo-French 
Treaty had at first been friendly. “We have no cause to imagine 
thgtit has a point against any other Power,” declared the Chancellor. 

I .»“As to Morocco, we have commercial interests which we must and 
shall protect. We have, however, no ground to fear that they will 
; be overlooked or infringed.” It was natural that the Pan-Germans 
should grumble at the Chancellor’s self-effacement; but the Kaiser 
informed King Edward, on his visit to Kiel in June, that he had no 
objection to the Treaty, and that^Morocco had never interested him^. 
The' despatch of the French Envoy to^Fez with a comprehensive 
programme of reforms was the signal for a change of front at Berlin. 
Holstein suggested that the Kaiser should visit Tangier, and the 
Chancellor approved the plan^. The Norddeutsche Allgeineine Zeitung 
issued a warning that the French negotiations at Fez did not square 
with the avowed policy of maintaining the status quo ; and the object 
of the coming demonstration was explained by the Chancellor in the 
Reichstag on March 29th. “No one who has no aggressive aim in 
view can find cause for apprehension. We have economic interests; 
and in Morocco, as in China, it is our interest to keep the open door. 

^ See Affaires du Maroc, 1901—1905; Tardieu, La Conference d' Algeciras \ and 
Morel, Morocco in Diplomacy. 

- Eckardstein, Erinnermigen, lu. 88. 

“ Flammann, Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges, ch. 8. 
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We merely ask that our economic interests are not endangered.” On 
March3ist,the Kaiser landed from his yacht at Tangier and addressed 
the German colony^: 

I am happy to salute the devoted pioneers of German industry and 
commerce who aid me in my task of maintaining the interests of the 
Fatherland in a free country. The Empire has great and growing interests 
in Morocco. Commerce can only progress if all tlie Powers are considered 
to have equal rights under the sovereignty of the Sultan and compatible 
with the independence of the country. My visit is the recognition of this 
independence. 

The theme was developed in a speech to the Sultan’s uncle and 
Plenipotentiary. 

My visit is to show my resolve to do all in my power to safeguard 
German interests in Morocco. Considering the Sultan as absolutely free, 
I wish to discuss with him the means to secure these interests. As for the 
reforms which he contemplates, it seems to me that he should proceed 
with great caution and consider the religious sentiments of the people, so 
that public order is not troubled. 

The reason for this dramatic change in Germany’s attitude commonly 
given in France and Great Britain was that the Kaiser took advantage 
of the_ collapse of Russia in the Far East to coerce her Ally. The 
motive was frankly avowed by the Pan-German Press, but it was not 
the main one. The French Press spoke openly of setting up a second 
Tunis, and Germany believed tliat, unless she entered an emphatic 
protest, Morocco would be swallowed up before her eyes. Moreover, 
the apprehensions aroused by French ambitions were confirmed by 
the discovery of Secret Treaties. 

ATreaty hadbeensigned by Lord Lansdowne and M.Paul Cambon 
on. April 8th, 1904, at tlie same time as the documents published to 
the world. The Mediterranean coast from Melilla to the Sebu river, 
whenever the Sultan ceased to exercise authority over it, was to come 
within the sphere of influence of Spain and be administered by her, 
she, on her part, pledging herself to commercial liberty and under- 
taking to abstain from fortifying the straits or from alienating any 
part of the territory. When Spain adhered to the Anglo-French 
Declaration in the following September, and declared herself “firmly 
attached to the integrity of the Moorish empire under the sovereignty 
of the Sultan,” a similar Franco-Spanish Convention was signed, | 
which frankly contemplated partition^ : 

^ He yielded with reluctance to the Chancellor’s desire for a political demonstra- 
tion. Schon, Memoirs of ait Ambassador, pp. 19-33. 

“ See Morocco, No. 4 (1911). 
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In case the continuance of the political status of Morocco should become 
impossible, or if, owing to the weakness of the Government or to its 
continued inability to uphold law and order, or to any other cause the 
existence of which is acknowledged by both parties, the status quo can no 
longer be maintained, Spain may freely exercise her right of action in the 
territory which henceforward constitutes her sphere of influence. 

EacL Power promised to inform the other if obliged to undertake 
military action, and French and Spanish rights in their respective 
spheres were to be respected. The Pact was communicated to Lord 
Lansdowne with the request to keep it secret. The two Secret Treaties 
! were not published till 1911 ; but they were quickly known at Berlin^. 

I Germany’s case was that, if she did not act, she would one day wake 
up to find Morocco closed to her commerce. 

The root of the trouble lay in the fact that M. Delcasse had not 
purchased Germany’s assent in advance. The goodwill of Italy had 
been bought by recognition of her claims to Tripoli, that of Great 
Britain by assent to her position in Egypt, that of Spain by the 
hypothetical reversion of the northern littoral. Germany, it is true, 
was not a Mediterranean Power; but her commerce was rapidly 
developing and her pride was morbidly sensitive. “With incredible 
blindness,” wrote M. Rene Millet, “the Government took precautions 
with everybody except the only one of its neighbours whom it had serious 
cause to fear^.” M. Delcasse, echoed M. Hanotaux, offered Germany 
a pretext for conflict, and chose the moment when Russia was locked 
in deadly conflict in the Far East®. In England, Mr Gibson Bowles 
had foretold that Germany would send in her bill. It is regrettable 
that the British Cabinet did not perceive — or at any rate did not help 
France to perceive — the wisdom of securing German consent by a 
solatium. Though the Secret Treaties of 1904 reserved no share for 
Great Britain in the contingent partition of Morocco, and though it 
has been argued"^ that it was reasonable for the contracting parties 
to make alternative arrangements in the event of Morocco collapsing 
from internal weakness, our share in a transaction which suggested 
double-dealing involves the British Government in partial responsi- 
bility for the crises of 1905 and 1911. 

^ Valentin, Deutschlands Aussenpolitik, p. 54. 

" Notre Politique exterieure, p. 224. 

® Ib. Introduction. 

* Gilbert Murray, The Foreign Policy of Sir Edtoatd Grey,pp. 55-6. When the 
secret clauses were revealed, the criticism was renewed. Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant condemned them as a double game, and statesmen so far apart as Ribot 
and Jaurfes denounced the contradiction between public professions and private 
aims. 
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Despite the provocation to which it was a reply, the Tangier 
demonstratio n w as a colossal blunder; for its first effect was to 
strengthen the entente cordiale^ and to turn a limited obligation into 
a "genefar defensive understanding against aggression or dictation. It 
was promptly announced that a British squadron would visit Brest, 
that a French squadron would return the visit at Portsmouth, and 
that Edng Edward would stop at Paris in May on his way to join the 
Qi^n at Marseilles. Yet, though France was angered by the peremp- 
tory tones of the Tangier manifesto, there was a widespread con- 
viction that the Foreign Minister had led France into danger. On 
April 19th he was attacked in the Chamber not only by Jaur^s and 
de Pressense, but by M. Deschanel and other Imp,^mlists. M. Rouvier 
offered a lukewarm defence of his colleague, whose policy he detested, 
and the days of the Minister were numbered. \ 

The French Envoy had been busily engaged at Fez since February, 
and on April nth he reported that the Sultan consented to his troops 
being_Drganised on French models at Tangier, Rabat, Casablanca and 
Ujda. But the atmosphere rapidly changed when a German Envoy, 
Count Tattenbach, reached Fez on May 13th, and on May 28th 
Abdul, Aziz .rejected-the French proposals. A day or two later, a 
British Mission reached the capital, but was unable to reverse the 
decision. Abdul Aziz explained that he could only accept the French 
proposals if ratified by the Powers ; and on May 30th he invited the 'i 
Signatories of the Treaty of 1880 to naeet at Tangier. * 

Though Germany alone among the Powers desired a conference, 
the peace of Europe hung on France’s reply to the invitation. In this 
emergency, the Kaiser turned to President Roosevelt, and on April 
5th, Speck presented a Memorandmn, in which his master declared 
that he must insist on a conference^. He believed that the attitude 
of Great Britain would depend on that of the United States, and 
asked the President to tell the British Government that he thought 
a conference should be held. Roosevelt, who was away hunting 
bears, began to be alarmed. “ I am sincerely anxious to bring about 
a better state of feeling between England and Germany,” he wrote 
to Mr Taft on April 20th. “Each nation is working itself up to a 
condition of desperate hatred of the other — each from fear the other 
is going to attack.” On returning to Washington at the end of May, 
he found the French and German Ambassadors apprehensive of war. 

“ Durand was bitter about Germany, and so far as he represented the 
^ Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt, vol. i. chs. 36-7. 
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British Government it would appear they were anxious to see Ger- 
many humiliated, by France’s refusal of a conference and quite 
willing to face war. I desired to do anything I could for France 
because I thought her in the right.” On June 5th, Mr Whitelaw 
Reid, the American Ambassador in London, telegraphed that Lord 
Lansdowne regarded the proposal for a conference as unfortunate and 
as, possibly, designed to embarrass France. 

Strengthened by the support of Great Britain and Russia and by 
the assurance of Austria that she would side with the majority, 
M. Delcasse held qut stubbornly against a Conference. But the game 
he was playing appeared to his colleagues to be fraught with danger. 
Prince Henckel von Donnersmarck visited Paris — ^where he was a 
familiar figure at the end of the Second Empire — and had interviews 
with the Premier and some of his colleagues. The air was thick 
with rumours of a Gennan ultimatum and talk of the unpre- 
paredness of the Army. The decisive Cabinet was held on June 6th. 
President Loubet remained faithful to the Foreign Minister; l3Ut all 
his colleagues, unwilling either to bluff or to fight, were hostile. 
M. Delcasse argued that France could not take part in a conference 
without humiliation, and asserted that Great Britain was ready to 
back her up to the very end, and would mobilise the fleet and land 
100,000 men in Schleswig-Holsteim The.Premier replied that the 
acceptance of the British offer would mean war, and that it was 
necessary to accept the conference. His colleagues supported him; 
and the Foreign Minister, after warning them that their pusillanimity 
would encourage German insqlence, withdrew and resigned^. 

“ The British offer,” on the strength of which M. Delcasse was pre- 
pared to risk a war, existed only in his imagination. In the middle of 
May, the French Ambassador complained to Lord Lansdowne of the 
general attitude of the German Government, which was seeking in 
all parts of the world to sow discord between France and Great 
Britain^. He stated that M. Delcasse regarded the situation not as pro- 
foundly dangerous, but as sufficiently serious to occasion him much 
preoccupation. Lord Lansdowne replied that the moral seemed to be 
that each Government should continue to treat the other with the 
\ most absolute mutual confidence, should keep it fully informed of 
I everything which came to their knowledge, and should, so far as 

^ The story was told by Stephane Lauzanne in Le Matin, October 6th, 7th, 8th, 
1905. M6vil, De la paix de Francfort d la Conference d’Algeciras, chs. 4 and 5, 
contains Delcass6’s apologia. 

“ This paragraph is based on information kindly supplied by the Foreign Office. 
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possible, discuss in advance any contingencies by which they might 
in the course of events find themselves confronted. In a conversation 
with Sir Frank Lascelles on June loth, Prince Biilow, speaking in the 
strictest confidence, said that information had reached him that Great 
Britain had made an offer to France to enter into an offensive and 
defensive Alliance with her against Germany. France had refused; 
but the fact that the offer had been made was a proof of unfriendliness 
against Germany. Sir Frank could only say that he was astonished 
to hear that such an offer had been made, and was strongly inclined 
to doubt the accuracy of the news. Prince Biilow said that the in- 
formation was not official, but that it came from a source which made 
it impossible for him to doubt its accuracy. Plereupon, Lord Lans- 
downe sent for the German Ambassador and told him that he could 
scarcely believe that the assertion as to an alleged offensive and 
defensive Alliance was seriously made or that the story was worth 
contradmting. If, however, the Ambassador thought a contradiction 
would serve a useful purpose, he was glad to assure him that no 
offensive and defensive Alliance had ever been offered or even dis- 
cussed on either side. According to Hammann, he added that he 
must leave it open whether public opinion, which saw in the theatrical 
Tangier journey an unfriendly act against Great Britain as well as 
against France, might not force the Government to aid France if she 
were attacked^. Such a warning against aggression was very different 
froni a‘ solemn engagement to engage in hostilities; and the “offer” 
is rightly characterised by M. Poincare as a formula of entente even less 
definite than the Franco-Russian Pact of 1891. Plow little weight 
was attached to it in Downing Street, is revealed by the fact that in his 
retrospect of August 3rd, 1914, Sir Edward Grey made no reference 
to the incident. M. Delcasse’s mistaken interpretation of the British 
official attitude was doubtless due to the obiter dicta of certain highly- 
placed personages, who expressed their individual convictions as to 
what was likely to occur^. 

On the fall of M. Delcass6, M.Rquyier took over the Foreign Office, 
and on July 8th he and the German Ambassador made a joint 
Declaration defining the conditions on which France accepted the con- 
ference, while the Ambassador formally declared that Germany did not 
contestthe Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. On July 12th, the British 

^ Hammann, Der viissverstandene Bismarck, p. izo. 

® On his way from Biarritz to London King Edward told French Ministers 
that in case of need Great Britain would intervene on their side. Eckardstein, III. 105. 
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Government also agreed to the conference. The Premier expressed his 
hope that, in Count Radolin’s words, there would be “m vainqueur ni 
vaincu ” ; and the accord signed by M. Rouvier and the Ambassador on 
September 28th seemed to put this aspiration into words. The 
organisation of the police, except on the Algerian frontier, was to be 
international. A State-bank was to supply credits for the police, the 
troops and public works. Morocco was not to alienate any public 
service to the profit of particular interests, and the principle of 
adjudication without distinction of nationality was to be adopted for 
public works. The Conference was to be held at Algeciras, and both 
Missions were to return from Fez. 

At this moment the Balfour Government was tottering to its fall ; 
but in a speech on October 20th Sir Edward Grey declared that the 
accession to power of a Liberal Government would involve no change 
in our Foreign Policy, since the Liberals would accept the three 
cardinal features now distinguishing it — friendship with the United 
States, the Japanese Alliance and friendship with France. The roots 
of estrangement from Russia lay solely in the past, and both Govern- 
ments should encourage mutual confidence. Our relations with 
Germany were more delicate. 

If there is a desire for the improvement of relations — the relations of 
the Governments are quite correct — between the Press and public opinion, 
it will meet with no obstacle here, provided it be clearly understood that 
nothing we do is in any way to impair our existing good relations with 
France. In other words, it must be a condition of any improvement that 
the relations of Germany with France on all matters which come under 
the French Agreement should be fair and good also. 

The speech aroused wide attention, for it was known that Sir Edward 
might succeed Lord Lansdowne at any moment. On the resignation of 
Mr jBalfour on December 4th, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman formed 
5 a Liberal.Ministry, and explained its policy at a meeting at the Albert 
?Hall on December aznd^. The references to Foreign Affairs were 
' brief, but clear. 

I wish emphatically to reaffirm my adhesion to the policy of the Entente 
cordiale. Even more important than any actual amicable instrument is the 
real friendship developed between the two peoples; and one of the objects 
of our policy will be to maintain that spirit of friendship unimpaired. As 
regards Russia, we have nothing but good feelings towards that great 
people. In the case of Germany, also, I see no cause whatever of estrange- 
ment in any of the interests of either people, and we welcome the unofficial 

* This speech is reprinted in his Speeches, p. 179. 
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demonstrations of friendship which have lately been passing between the 
:wo countries. WitK'other European Powers our relations are most friendly, 
□ur relations with Japan are sulTiciently known to the world by the recent 
Trcsity; and with the United States we are bound by the closest ties of 
race, tradition and fellowship. This is a most pleiwing outlook, which 1 
:rust will not be marred by any events that can occur. Our general foreign 
jolicy will be opposed to aggression and to adventure, and will be animated 
ay a desire to be on the best terms with all nationalities. 

Fhe new Jilinistr}' was well received abroad. IJuron Richthofen ex- 
:)ressed to Baron Greindl, the Belgian Minister, his satisfaction at 
he change, which, he declared, had produced a cerUiin detente. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he added, had a reputation for 
dnceriiy and loyalty which inspired confidence. The love of tiie nev/ 
Premier for France was well Imotvn in Paris. 

A few days after tliis reassuring survey, the .^h'litary Correspondent 
if The Times wrote an article on tile hostility of Gerrrjany to Fnaios, 
mding with a wanning to Berlin diat a war might unchain anitno .itie-; 
n une.xpectcd quarters. On tl;e following day, LecernLer zZtli, 
Major Huguet, the French ?.L'Jit2ry Attache, in diceussing the anide, 
remarked that the French E.mbassy was arurioics because the nev/ 
Foreign Secretary had .no: renewed the assurance^ given by /y>rd 
Lansdowne. The Ambas-sador was on leave, zr.d rice AJgeciras Con- 
ference was to meet on January iCdn. Cdo.nel a:hed v/.by 

one of tire staiT of the Emzzshy did no: rnai-ce enquire at rice Foreign 
Onicc. Major Hugue: replied rica:, in rice absence of nbe Alncbassador, 
it was impossible to gain iniermarion rirere; be:, if Hir^dward would 
broach the subject at rice n^:: diplcmaric receprio.n.rioe .anncaccy wculd 
be ''■n'eatlv relieved- i.ne errenca _>a._*5 iceacdea, was precareO_, anu 
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of war, declared that we should send about 100,000 men, who would 
disembark between Dunkirk and Calais, and asked whether Belgium 
could defend herself during the ten days required for their transport. 
The General replied that Namur and Liege were safe against a 
surprise attack, and that the Belgian Army of 100,000 men would be 
ready to take the field in four days. After expressing his satisfaction 
at the information, the Colonel declared that the conversation was 
absolutely confidential ; that it was in no way binding on liis Govern- 
ment; that his Minister and the British General Staff were the only 
persons aware of the matter; and that he did not know whether his 
Sovereign had been consulted. In succeeding interviews British 
assistance and Belgian cooperation were discussed in detail. A mar- 
ginal note on the dossier stated that “the entry of the English into 
Belgium would only take place after the violation of her neutrality by 
Germany.” No convention was suggested on either side, and these 
conversations, unlike those with France, were purely unofficiaF. 

At the Conference of Algeciras, which was attended by twelve 
States in addition to Morocco and opened on January i6th, Great 
Britain was represented by Sir Arthur Nicplson; and King Edward 
remarked to M. Cambon, “ Tell us what you wish on each point, and 
we will support you without restriction or reserves.” The two main 
questions of the Bplice and a State-bank were reached early in 

^ See Collected Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of TVar, pp. 

When General Ducarne’s report was published in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitiing on October 3rd, 1914, the Foreign Office addressed a Circular Telegram to 
British Ministers abroad, denying the existence of an Anglo-Belgian agreement. 

“ In view of the solemn guarantee to protect the neutrality of Belgium against 
violation from any side, some academic discussions may have taken place as to 
what assistance the British army might be able to afford, should one of her neigh- 
bours violate that neutrality.” When Bethmann-Hollweg in 1915, on the strength 
of this document, charged Great Britain and Belgium with conspiring against 
Germany, Sir Edward published a reply in The Times of August 26th. “The con- 
versation of which most use has been made was never reported to the Foreign Office, 
nor, as far as records show, to the War Office. But it bears on its face that the 
entry of the British into Belgium would take place only after the violation of Belgian 
territory by Germany, and that it did not commit the British Government.” “ Wy 
were among the guarantors of Belgian neutrality,” echoes Lord Haldane, “and it 
was of course conceivable that, if she called on us to do so, we might have to defend 
her. It would be part of the duty of our Military Attach^ to remember this, and, if 
opportunity offered, to ascertain in informal conversation the view of the Belgian 
General Staff as to what form of help they would be likely to ask for. This he 
doubtless did. But even so, the conversation must have been very informal, for in 
the account by the Chief of the Belgian Staff there are errors about the composition 
of the possible British force which indicate that cither he took no notes or that 
Colonel Barnardiston had not tliought it an occasion which required him to obt.iin 
details from London.” Lord Haldane himself only learned of the conversations 
from the German publication in 191.1 {Before the IVar, pp. iSi-a). 
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Februai-y^ France’s demand for the Police mandate and her revised 
offer to share it with Spain were rejected by Germany, who first 
proposed that the Sultan should select officers from the minor Powers, 
and later that she should choose from “foreign” nations. These 
suggestions were in turn rejected by France and Spain, and at the 
same moment discussions on die State-bank reached a deadlock. A 
rupture was generally expected; but pacific influences were at work 
behind the scenes. In urging France to accept the Conference, 
President Roosevelt had promised her fair play; and, in the middle 
of February, he intervened on her behalf in secret negotiations with 
the Kaiser-. A Fnmeo-Spanish mandate under a Swiss Inspector- 
General was at last accepted, at the end of March. The main difliculty 
having been overcome, the delegates were anxious to be gone. “They 
are throwing concessions at each other’s heads,” wrote Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace in his diary on March 29th; and on April 7th the 
Act was signed. Though both sides pretended to be satisfied w'ith the 
results of the wrestling-match, the Conference of Algeciras proved 
not more than a breathing-space between the rounds. i;^Its main 
result was the tightening of the bonds between Great Britain and 
France; for the maintenance of the Balance of Power involved that 
we should throw our weight now into this scale, now into that, but 
always against any Power aspiring — or believed by us to be aspiring 
— to a European dictatorship. The process which Germans describe 
as encirclement, and Englishmen as insurance, had begun^. }j 

V. The Second Hague Conference, 1906-1908 

The detente following the Algeciras Conference was employed 
by the newly-installed British Cabinet to strive for a reduction of 
armaments. On April 3rd, 1906, Benckendorff informed Sir Edward 
Grey that, in convoking the Second Hague Conference for July,. 
Russia desired to secure improvements in the worldng of the Court; 
and additions to the Rules of War by land and sea, but did not propose 
to discuss the Limitation of Armaments. The Foreign Secretary 

^ See Protocoles et Comptes Rendus de la Conference d’ Algeciras', Tardieu, La 
Conference d' Algeciras ; Morocco, No. i (1906). I have here been able to use a MSS. 
Diary of Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, who represented The Times during the Con- 
ference. 

- Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt, i. 489-505. 

“ In La France conqtnse, published in 1906, M. Flourens, the ex-Foreign Minister, 
bitterly complained that King Edward reigned in London and governed in Paris; 
but his was a voice crying in the wilderness. 
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replied that, as he gathered, Russia did not desire to exclude dis- 
cussion of the subject, and that it was the wish of the British Govern- 
ment to see it included^. The Conference was postponed till the 
following year; but, as evidence of our good faith, it was announced 
in July that one of the four battleships of the Cay^dpr programme 
would be omitted, with corresponding reduction in destroyers and 
submarines. If any expectation existed that this step might evoke a 
response from Berlin, it was quickly disappointed; and the Kaiser 
observed to Sir Frank Lascelles that, if disarmament were to be 
brought up at the Conference, he should decline to be represented^. 
Every State must decide for itself what forces it required. In August, 
King Edward visited Cronberg, where the Kaiser remarked to Sir 
Charles Hardinge that the approaching Hague Conference was great 
nonsense. That his attitude was not dictated by hostility to Great 
Britain was shown by his cordiality to the British War Minister at the 
September manoeuvres. 

“ I was invited,” writes Lord Haldane^, “ to examine for myself the organ- 
isation of the German War Office, which I wished to study for the purposes 
of reform at home, and this I did in some detail, in company with Colonel 
Ellison, an expert adviser. The authorities explained to us the general 
nature of the organisation for rapid mobilisation developed under Moltke 
and subsequently carried further. Of course, I neither tried to obtain nor 
did obtain any information not available to the general public there. I 

was everywhere cordially welcomed I do not think that my impression 

was wrong that even the responsible heads of the Army were then looking 
almost entirely to peaceful penetration.” 

The Morocco crisis had proved too much for Billow’s strength, 
and it was not till November 14th, 1906,. that he reappeared in the 
Reichstag and surveyed the European situation. 

We have no idea of disturbing the Franco-English friendship.. . .Good 
relations between Germany and Russia have not damaged the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and good relations between Germany and England are 
not incompatible with the Entente, if it pursues peaceful aims. The 
Entente without good relations of its members to Germany would be a 
danger to peace. A policy aiming, at encircling Germany, forming, a ring 
,of Powers in order to isolate her, would indeed be dangerous.. . .We have 
•ho idea of building a fleet as strong as the English, and we shall never 
break the peace. Time and patience are needed. The barometer has moved 
from Rain and Wind to Changeable. To point to Fair, both sides must 
avoid irritations. 

^ Correspondence concerning the Second Peace Conference, 1908, Cd. 3857. 

- Sir E, T. Cook, How Britain strove for Peace. 

“ Before the War, pp. 33-26. 
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Undeterred by the hostility of the Kaiser to a discussion of 
armaments, the British Prime-Minister, in the first number of The 
Nation, published on March 7th, 1907, in an article entitled “The 
Hague Conference and the Limitation of Armaments,” made an 
impressive appeal to Europe. “The disposition shown by certain 
Powers, of whom Great Britain is one, to raise the question of the 
liniitation of annaments at the approaching Conference has evoked 
some objecdons. I wish to indicate my reasons for holding them to 
be baseless. The first Conference was convened for this very quesdon. 
The hope was not fulfilled, but I never heard it suggested that the 
discussion left behind it any injurious consequences. It was desirable 
in iSgS; and to day the burden has enormously increased. I know 
of no special circumstances which would make the discussion a 
matter of internadonal misgiving. Since 1S99 the points of disagree- 
ment between the Powers have become not more but less acute; they 
are confined to a far smaller field ; the sentiment of peace has become 
incomparably stronger and more constant; and the idea of arbitration 
has attained a practical potency and a moral authority undreamt of 
in 1S98. We have already given earnest of our sincerity by consider- 
able reducdons in our naval and military expenditure, as well as by 
the understanding that we are prepared to go further if we find a 
similar disposition in other quarters. Our delegates will not therefore 
go to the Conference empty-handed. It has, however, been suggested 
that our example will count for nothing, because our preponderant 
naval position will remain unimpaired, I do not believe it. The sea 
power of this country implies no challenge to any State or group of 

States Our known adhesion to these two dominant principles — 

the independence of nationalities and the freedom of trade — entitles 
us, of itself, to claim that, if our fleets be invulnerable, they carry 
with them no menace across the waters of the world, but a message 
of the most cordial goodwill, based on the belief in the community 
of interests between the nations.” The article was discussed through- 
out Europe, and the writer’s sincerity was confirmed by ^ Navy 
programme .of three capital ships and a promise to drop one of them, 
if other, Powers would do the same. The offer was communicated 
officially to seven Powers; but, on April 30th, Bulow, to whom the 
invitation was virtually addressed, announced in the Reichstag that 
the German Government could not participate in a discussion which 
they believed to ^e uiipractical, if not actually dangerous. Russia and 
Austria, also, expressed a wish to postpone the question. 
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On April 7th Benckeiiclorff reported that Great Britain, the 
United States and Spain -desired a discussion on Armaments at the 
Hague; and, on June 12th, the Foreign Secretary signed elaborate 
Instructions to Sir Edward Fry, who was accompanied by Sir E, 
Satow, Lord Reay, and Sir H. Ploward, British Minister at the liague, 
with General Elies and Captain Ottley, Director of Naval Intelligence, 
as experts^ : 

The Government, in accepting the invitation, reserves the right of 
suggesting the discussion of other questions. Foremost among them is 

that of expenditure upon armaments They felt it was better to have a 

discussion, even if it did not lead to a satisfactory conclusion. Discussion 
without results would at any rate have kept the door open for continuing 
negotiations on the subject ; whereas to put the question aside would seem 
like an admission that it was hopeless and had receded since the First 
Conference, of which it was the prime object. But, after the apparently 
final declaration of the German Government, that under no circumstances 
would they take part in such a discussion, it is doubtful how far it would 
be expedient to proceed with it. The position of Germany both as a military 
and as a naval Power is such that it is difficult to regard as serious any 
discussion in which she does not take part. The Government would be 
most reluctant that anything should take place at the Conference, summoned 
as it is in the interests of peace, that would be of a nature to cause friction 
or ill-feeling. You will therefore consult with the United States and 
Spanish Delegates and consider what line to take. Should it be decided 
that the subject shall be discussed and a practical proposal be invited, the 
Government would agree that the Great Powers should communicate in 

advance their programmes of naval construction The Government are 

aware that this would not necessarily lead directly to any reduction in 
expenditure; but they are hopeful that the mere fact of communication 
would provide opportunities for negotiation that do not now exist and 
would tend to alleviate the burden or retard its increase. 

A discussion was initiated by Sir Edward Fry on August I7th> 
at the fourth Plenary Meeting of the Conference”. He began by 
quoting MuraviefFs Circular of 1898, and pronounced its true and 
eloquent words to be more opportune than ever. The charges of 
Europe, the United States and Japan had risen from 251 to 320 
millions. 

Such is the expenditure which might serve better objects; such is the 
burden under which our peoples groan; such is the Christian peace of the 
civilised world in the twentieth century. I know you will agree with me 
that the realisation of the wish expressed in 1899 would be a great blessing 
for the whole of humanity. Is this hope capable of realisation? I cannot 

^ Count WoIfF-Mettemich in vain advised his chiefs not to decline discussion. 

- Protocols of the Eleven Plenary Meetmgs, 1908, pp. 27-31, Cd. 4081. 
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give a categorical reply. I can only say that my Government is a convinced 
adherent of these lofty aspirations^ and that-it charges me to invite you to 
cooperate in realising this noble object.. . .Today, the sentiment of 
solidarity of the human race is more than ever spread. It is this sentiment 
which has rendered possible this Conference, and it is in its name that I 
beg you not to separate without asking the Governments to devote them- 
selves very seriously to the question The British Government, recog- 

nising that several Governments desire to restrict their military expenses, 
and that this can be realised by the independent action of each Power, 
would be ready to communicate yearly to the Powers who would do the 
same the programme of new ships of war and the expenditure this would 
entail.... In conclusion, I propose the following resolution: “The Con- 
ference confirms the resolution adopted in 1899^, and, seeing that the 
charges have considerably increased in almost all countries since that year, 
the Conference declares that it is highly desirable to see all Governments 
resume the serious study of this question.” 

This eloquent appeal was supported by the spokesmen of the 
United States, France and Spain; and the session of the Conference 
was closed by a brief address from the President. In 1899, declared 
M. Nelidoff, the discussions had been so lively that they threatened to 
wreck the Conference. The Russian Government had therefore not 
put it on the programme, since it was no topic for fruitful discussion, 
and decided not to take part in debating it. It would be best to 
reaffirm the vceu of 1899. The resolution was put to the meeting, 
and the President declared that the unanimity of the applause 
rendered a vote uimecessary. 

While the British Government had thus to watch the frustration 
of their hopes, in another field they were themselves the obstacle to 
a change eagerly desired in many parts of the world and not without 
its champions in this country. One of the grounds on which large 
Navies, and above all a large German Navy, were demanded was the 
necessity of defending commerce in time of war; from which it 
seemed logically to follow that, if this danger were removed, one of 
the excuses for naval armaments would disappear. The case for 
abolition was cogently stated by the Lord Chancellor (Lord Lore- 
burn); but the Admiralty declined to dispense with a powerful 
weapon in their armoury, and the Foreign Secretary explained to Sir 
Edward Fry, that the surrender could only be contemplated in return 
for concessions of equal value. 

It is probable that a proposal will be brought forward to sanction the 
principle of the immunity of enemies’ merchantships and private property 

^ “That the limitation of military charges which weigh on the world is highly 
desirable for increasing the material and moral well-being of humanity.” 
w.&G. in 
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from capture at sea in time of war. If carried to its logical conclusion, the 
principle must entail the abolition of the right of commercial blockade. 
During recent years the proportion between the British Army, and the 
great Continental Armies has come to be such that the British Army, if 
operating alone, could not be regarded as a means of offence against the 
mainland of a Great Continental Power, For her ability to bring pressure 
to bear upon ber enemies in war Great Britain has therefore to rely on 
the Navy alone. The Government cannot agree to any resolution which 
would diminish the effective means which the navy has of bringing pressure 
to bear upon an enemy. You should, however, raise no objection to the 
discussion, nor need you necessarily take the initiative in opposing a 
resolution. If, at some future date, the great Continental Armies were to 
be diminished, and if such a change could be brought about by immunity 
from capture and was dependent upon it, the Government might feel that 
the risks they would run would be outweighed by the general gain and 
relief. But, at present, they cannot accept a resolution which might so 
limit the prospective liability of war as to remove some of the considerations 
which now restrain public opinion from contemplating it and might, after 
the outbreak of war, tend to prolong it. 

When the United States proposed the abolition of the capture of 
private property, except when running a blockade, Germany and 
other Powers supported the proposal with reserves; but though it 
was carried in the Committee^, the project failed; owing to the 
opposition of Great Britain and other leading Sea Powers. 

The Conventions incorporated in the Final Act represented but 
a slender harvest for the labours of four months^. The machinery 
established in 1899 pacific regulation of disputes was amended. 

The Drago doctrine that force should not be employed for the 
recovery of debts was adopted; but it was not to apply, if the debtor 
State refused Arbitration or repudiated an Arbitral decision. A formal 
‘ Declaration of War was to precede hostilities. Neutral territory was 
(declared inviolable, and the rights of neutrals defined. Belligerent 
I merchantmen at sea or in enemy ports when hostilities broke out 
' were to be immune from capture. The British proposal to forbid the 
conversion at sea of merchantmen into warships was whittled down 
to a definition designed to exclude privateering. In like manner, the 
British proposal to forbid floating mines, thus limiting them to the 
territorial waters of the belligerent and to the defence of fortified 
places, was opposed by Russia, Germany and Austria; but Germany 
proposed to forbid floating mines altogether for four years. The Con- 
vention finally forbade unanchored automatic control mines which do 

^ Committee Four, on Juridical Questions of Naval War> 

' Final Act, 1908, Cd. 1175. 
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not become innocuous after one hour, and anchored mines which do 
not become innocuous on breaking loose. The British Delegation, 
while accepting the instalment, stated that “an act will not be re- 
garded as lawful merely because the Convention permits it.” Naval 
bombardment of places undefended or defended only by mines was 
forbidden; but military works might be destroyed after notice. The 
Geneva Convention was extended to naval war. Fishing-boats, 
scientific and mission vessels, and mails (except to or from a block- 
aded port) were excluded from capture. 

Among the reforms in the laws of naval war approved at the 
Hague, however, none compared in importance with the creation of 
a Prize-Court. Germany desired a special tribunal to be created 
after the outbreak of hosdlities, consisting of an admiral and a 
civilian representing each belligerent, with a coopted member, which 
would hear appeals from belligerent Prize-Courts. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, argued for a permanent Court, to which every 
Signatory whose mercantile shipping exceeded 800,000 tons should 
appoint a jurist, but to which only neutrals might appeal. A com- 
promise was reached, allowing appeals from neutrals or private 
persons and, in certain cases, from belligerents. The Court was to 
sit at the Hague, and to consist of fifteen judges, eight permanently 
representing the Great Powers of Europe, the rest supplied by the 
Minor States in rotation. This Convention was not to be ratified till 
June, 1909, a year later than the rest; for an international Court 
required an international code. Early in 1908, Great Britain issued 
invitations to a Conference in London for discussing the unsettled 
points of maritime law on which the Court would have to adjudicate. 

“ The results are less than might have been looked for,” reported 
Sir Edward Fry to the Foreign Secretary at the close of the Con- 
ference, “but perhaps as great as could reasonably be expected.” 
The bitter disappointment of idealists was freely expressed when 
Parliament met in January, 1908. Mr Asquith spoke of the Prize- 
Court as a very solid and fruitful achievement; but Mr Balfour 
complained that to create a Court before determining the law it 
should administer was to put the cart before the horse. To no one was 
the slender harvest a source of keener regret than to Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman. Though the President had laid the foundation stone of 
Carnegie’s Palace of Peace, few members of the Second Conference 
left the Hague without heightened forebodings for the security of a 
lightly-poised civilisation. 


23—2 
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VI. The Entente with Russia, 1905-1907 

During the long-drawn discussions at Algeciras the Anglo-French 
Entente, to adopt the expressive phrase of M. Tardieu, passed from 
the static to the dynamic, stage ; but the Conference also witnessed 
the beginning of a wider association. While Great Britain and Russia 
scowled at one another across Europe and Asia, the new friendship 
might be strained at any moment; and it was to the termination of 
the ancient feud that the statesmen of both countries now directed 
their attention. 

On his way home from Portsmouth (U.S.) in 1905, Count de Witte 
broke his journey in Paris, whither the First Secretary of the RuisTah“ 
Embassy in London brought an invitation from King Edward to pay 
him a visit^. 

I could not accept it without my monarch’s express permission, which 
I failed to obtain. At the same time, our Ambassador in Paris submitted 
to me a project of an agreement with Great Britain, substantially identical 
with the one later concluded. I asked Poklevski-Koziell to inform the 
King that, should I assume power, I would use all my influence to establish 
friendly relations with Great Britain. I added, however, that I was decidedly 
opposed to the idea of concluding the Treaty sketched to me by Izvolsky, 
because it was best for us not to tie ourselves down. 

On reaching home, he discovered that in his absence his master had 
actually tied Russia down; and he promptly proceeded to cut the 
knot. Soon after the repudiation of the Pact of Bjorko the Tsar 
began to discuss the questions at issue with Sir Charles Hardinge, 
the British Ambassador. Sir Edward Grey entered warmly into the 
plan of .a rapproche 7 nent ; and the Conference of Algeciras provided a 
welcome opportunity for cooperation and common counsel. Our 
Delegate, Sir Arthur Nicolsgn, was already converted, and his con- 
versations with M. Cassini, the Russian Delegate, were assisted by Sir 
Donald Mackenzie Wallace, Foreign Editor of The Times, a leading 
British authority on Russia and a persona grata at the Russian Court. 

British opinion, had, sympathised with the reform movement of 
1905; and the. opening of the Duma in May, 1906, was anticipated 
with disinterested satisfaction. The governing classes in Russia, 
however, could hold the Duma at bay so long as they could obtain 
money from abroad, and a large loan w.as needed to tide die country over 
the financial crisis of the Japanese War. When Count de Witte became 
Prime-Minister on October 20th, 1905, he at once began negotiations 

' Witte, MeinUrs, pi>. 432-;!. 
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for an international loan, and dte contract was signed in Paris on 
April 3rd, 1966^. British finance participated for the first time since 
thejCrimean War in such an operation, and the warnings uttered 
not only in London but in Paris and Petrograd rendered its participa- 
tion all the more significant. “ Opposition organs,” wrote the Petro- 
grad Correspondent of The 'Times on April 9th, “continue their 
camp.iign against a foreign loan before the Duma meets. They fear that 
the Government, having secured a large sum, will try to terrorise the 
Duma.” Their apprehensions were only too wellfounded. The Duma 
opened on May 9th, only to be dissolved on July 22nd. The news 
reached London on the eve of the meeting of the In ter- Parliamentary 
Union; and Campbell-Bannerman added to his inaugural address a 
resonant warning to the Russian Government and a message of hope 
to the Russian people. ‘'La Douma est morte. Vive la Douma!'’ 

The discussions between the two Governments proceeded without 
regard to the internal politics of Russia. The Secretary of State for 
India was as anxious for a settlement as Sir Edward Grey, and 
rendered effective help. 

“ It would have been unreasonable,” writes Lord Morley, “ to e.xpect the 
Government of India to approach the proposal of a change of policy at 
once with a friendly mind. Russia had for most of a century been the 
disturber of peace in Central Asia. There was, therefore, nothing to surprise 
us in the frowns of incredulity, suspicion and dislike with which the idea 
of an Anglo-Russian Agreement, dealing with Afghanistan, Persia and 
Tibet, was greeted at Simla. The duty of the India Office, and it did not 
prove too easy, was to moderate these apprehensions, while conveying the 
arguments to the Foreign Office.” 

“ Suppose you were coming to some sort of understanding with Russia,” 
he wrote to Lord Minto, ” and suppose we hold the upper hand in the 
negotiation, what would be the terms that you would exact from Russia as 
essential to the bargain? I mean, what, from military, strategic and political 
points of view, are the things that she is to undertake to do or not to do?” 

The Viceroy replied that if we were to conclude an entente, we should 
bargain elsewhere than in Central Asia; to which the Secretary of 
State rejoined that an entente omitting Central Asia would be 
a sorry trpphy”. The views of the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief were maturely considered in Whitehall; while Sir Arthur 
Nicqlson, who was sent to Petrograd in the early summer, quickly 
woii the confidence oL his -hosts. In May, 1907, The Times hinted 
that an agreement was on the point of being signed. 


^ Witte, Memoirs, ch. 1 1 . 


■ Recollections, ii. 177-8. 
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“ It does not exist,” replied the Foreign Secretary on May 24th, “ but I 
must add that there is a growing tendency in both countries to. occupy 
themselves in a friendly manner with questions of common interest as they 
arise. This tendency has recently led the two Governments to cooperate on 
more than one occasion. It is a tendency which we shall be happy to 
encourage, and which, if it continues, will naturally involve the progressive 
settlement of questions and the strengthening of friendly relations between 
them.” 

On August 31st, 1907, Sir Arthur Nicolson and M. Izvolsky signed a 
Convention at Petrograd^. While the Anglo-French Treaty of 1904 
included the world in its embrace, the Anglo-Russian Treaty was 
confined to Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet, for it was in the Middle 
East alone that friction remained. Lord Salisbury’s famous declara- 
tion that in the Near East we had put our money on the wrong horse 
had terminated the tension in Europe; while the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the defeat of Russia by Japan removed all apprehensions 
regarding the Far East. Thus the Pact of 1907, though more l imite d- 
in scope than that of 1904, achieved a similar result by cleaning off 
the^slate the causes of antagonism between the two historic rivals. 

The first of the three Agreements concernied.Tersia : 

The Governments of Great Britain and Russia, having mutually en- 
gaged to respect the integrity and independence of Persia, and sincerely 
desiring the preservation of order throughout that country and its peaceful 
development, as well as the permanent establishment of equal advantages 
for the trade and industry of all other nations; considering that each of 
them has, for geographical and economic reasons, a special interest in the 
maintenance of peace and order in certain provinces of Persia adjoining, 
or in the neighbourhood of, the Russian frontier on the one hand, and the 
frontiers of Afghanistan and Baluchistan on the other hand; and being 
desirous of avoiding all cause of conflict between their respective interests 
in the above-mentioned provinces; have agreed on the following terms: 

I. Great Britain engages not to seek any concessions of a political or 
commercial nature beyond a line from Kasr-i-Shirin, passing through 
Bagdad and including Ispahan and Yezd, and ending at a point on the 
Persian frontier at the intersection of the Russian and Afghan frontiers, 
and not to oppose demands for similar concessions in this region supported 
by the Russian Government. 

II. Russia engages not to seek concessions beyond a line from the 
Afghan frontier, through and including Gazik, Birjand, Kerman and ending 
at Bunder Abbas, and not to oppose demands for concessions in this region 
supported by the British Government. 


* See the White Paper, The Av^lu-Riissian Conveutiou. 
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III. Russia and Great Britain engage not to oppose, without previous 
arrangement, any concessions to British or Russian subjects in the regions 
between the lines mentioned in Articles I and II, All concessions existing 
at present in the regions indicated in Articles I and II are maintained. 

A letter from Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Nicolson, dated August 
29th, explained wiiy the Persian Gulf formed no part of the Con- 
vention : 

The arrangement respecting Persia is limited to the regions of that 
country touching the respective frontiers of Great Britain and Russia in 
Asia, and the Persian Gulf is not part of those regions, and is only partly 
in Persian territory. It has not therefore been considered appropriate to 
introduce into the Convention a positive declaration respecting special 
interests possessed by Great Britain in the Gulf, the result of British action 
in those waters for more than a hundred years. His Majesty’s Government 
have reason to believe that this question will not give rise to difficulties 
between the two Governments, should developments arise which make 
further discussion affecting British interests in the Gulf necessary. For the 
Russian Government have, in the course of the negotiations leading up to 
the conclusion of this arrangement, explicitly stated that they do not deny 
the special interests of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf — a statement of 
which His Majesty’s Government have formally taken note. In order to 
make it quite clear that the present arrangement is not intended to affect 
the position in the Gulf, and does not imply any change of policy respecting 
it on the part of Great Britain, His Majesty’s Government think it desirable 
to draw attention to previous declarations of British policy, and to reaffirm 
generally previous statements as to British interests in the Persian Gulf 
and the importance of maintaining them. His Majesty’s Government will 
continue to direct all their efforts to the preservation of the status quo in 
the Gulf and the maintenance of British trade; in doing so, they have no 
desire to exclude the legitimate trade of any other Power. 

The second agreement concerned Afghanistan ; 

The High Contracting Parties, in order to ensure perfect security on 
their respective frontiers in Central Asia and to maintain in these regions 
a solid and lasting peace, have concluded the following Convention: 

I. The British Government declare that they have no intention of 
changing the political status of Afghanistan. They further engage to exercise 
their influence only in a pacific sense, and they will not themselves take, 
nor encourage Afghanistan to take, any measures threatening Russia. 'I’he 
Russian Government, on their part, declare that they recognise Afghanistan 
as outside the sphere of Russian influence, and they engage that all their 
political relations with Afghanistan shall be conducted through the inter- 
mediary of the British Government. They further engage not to send any 
Agents into the country. ° 

li. The British Government having declared in the Treaty signed at 
Kabul on March 21st, 1905, that they recognise the agreement a°nd the 
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engagements concluded with the late Amir Abdurrahman, and that they 
have no intention of interfering in the internal government of Afghan 
territory, Great Britain engages neither to annex nor to occupy in contra- 
vention of that Treaty any portion of Afghanistan or to interfere in the 
internal administration of the country, provided that the Amir fulfils his 
engagements under the above-mentioned Treaty. 

III. The Russian and Afghan authorities, specially designated for the 
purpose or in the frontier provinces, may establish direct relations with 
each other for the settlement of local questions of a non-political character. 

IV. The British and Russian Governments affirm their adherence to 
the principle of equality of commercial opportunity in Afghanistan, and 
they agree that any facilities which may have been, or shall be hereafter, 
obtained for British and British-Indian trade and traders, shall be equally 
enjoyed by Russian trade and traders. Should the progress of trade 
necessitate Commercial Agents, the two Governments will agree as to what 
measures shall be taken, due regard, of course, being had to the Amir’s 
sovereign rights. 

V. The present arrangements will only come into force when the 
British Government shall have notified to the Russian Government the 
consent of the Amir to the terms stipulated above. 

The third agreement related to Tibet. 

The Governments of Great Britain and Russia, recognising the suzerain 
rights of China in Tibet, and considering the fact that Great Britain, by 
reason of her geographical frontier, has a special interest in the maintenance 
of the status quo in the external relations of Tibet, have made the following 
arrangement : 

I. The two High Contracting Parties engage to respect the territorial 
integrity of Tibet and to abstain from all interference in its internal ad- 
ministration. 

II. In conformity with the admitted principle of the suzerainty of 
China over Tibet, Great Britain and Russia engage not to enter into 
negotiations with Tibet except through the intermediary of the Chinese 
Government. This engagement does not exclude the direct relations 
between British Commercial Agents and the Tibetan authorities provided 
for in the Conventions of 1904 and 1906. It is clearly understood that 
Buddhists, subjects of Great Britain or of Russia, may enter into direct 
relations on strictly religious matters with the Dalai Lama and other 
representatives of Buddhism in Tibet. The Governments of Great Britain 
and Russia engage not to allow these relations to infringe the stipulations 
of the present arrangement. 

III. The British and Russian Governments respectively engage not to 
send Representatives to Lhasa. 

IV. The High Contracting Parties engage neither to seek nor to obtain 
any concessions for railways, roads and telegraphs, and mines or other 
rights in Tibet. 
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V. The two Governments agree that no part of the revenues of Tibet 
shall be pledged or assigned to Great Britain or Russia or to any of their 
subjects. 

In an Annex Great Britain reaffirmed the Declaration appended 
to the ratificadon of the Convendon of September 7th, 1904, to the 
effect that die occupadon of the Chumbi valley should cease after 
the payment of three annual instalments of indemnity, provided that 
the trade-marts had been effectively opened for three years, and that 
in the meantime the Tibetan authorides had faithfully complied with 
the terms of the Convendon. If the occupadon had, for any reason, 
not been terminated at the dme andcipated in the above Declaration, 
the Bridsh and Russian Governments would enter on a friendly 
exchange of view's. At the suggestion of the Bridsh Government, 
identic Notes were exchanged, by which the Governments undertook 
to forbid die entry of any sciendfic mission into Tibet for three years 
except by mutual consent, and to invite Cliina to accept a similar 
obligadon. On September loth, the Viceroy wrote to inform the 
Ameer of the Convendon ; and on September 29th Habibulla replied 
that he was away, but would consider the matter on his return. 

In Russia the Treaty was received with mixed feelings. To Witte 
it appeared a triumph of Bridsh diplomacy, making it impossible for 
Russia to anne.x Persia. The Bridsh Parliament had risen before the 
sfgnature of the Treaty, and the expert analysis had to be deferred 
dll the new session. The attack was opened on February 6th, 1908, 
by Ijord Curzon, who found litde to praise in what he described as 
the most important Treaty concluded in the last half-century by a 
Bridsh Government. The concepdon was right, but its execudon 
wasffaulty. The Persian Clauses amounted to surrender. The Russian 
sphere included Ispahan, where there was scarcely any Russian trade, 
and Yezd, where there were no Russian interests. The Preamble 
declared that each Power possessed a special interest in peace and 
order in the territories adjoining or in the neighbourhood of their 
frontiers ; but these cides were hundreds of miles away from Russia. 
Eleven of the twelve cities of 30,000 inhabitants, and seven of the ] 
eleven trade routes by which commerce entered the country, were [ 
included in the Russian zone. Every argument for bringing Russia 
to Ispahan and Yezd applied to bringing our own sphere up to these 
points. In the south, where we were supreme, we were to have no 
more rights than Russia, Germany or the latest comer. The British 
sphere contained only Kerman and a single trade route. It was half 
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the size of the Russian zone, empty, and mainly desert. Our interests 
in Persia were not merely strategical, but also political and com- 
mercial. Everything had been sacrificed to Seistan. Why did not 
Russia state her position concerning the Gulf in her own words, and 
why did we not include the Persian shore in tlie agreement? If we 
had made great and needless sacrifices in Persia,. >ye had gained 
nothing in Afghanistan, and had not even secured the Ameer’s consent 
to the Treaty. We pledged ourselves not to threaten or encourage 
Afghanistan to tlireaten Russia. Why did not Russia give a similar 
pledge? Russia had forts and troops on the northern frontier, and 
there was not a word about their withdrawal. Her recognition of 
Afghanistan as outside her sphere merely repeated an engagement 
eleven times ‘ renewed since 1869. The Tibetan Clauses were an 
absolute surrender, and the promise to consult Russia as to the 
evacuation of the Chumbi valley was almost a humiliation. The 
criticisms of Lord Lansdowme, another ex-Viceroy, were in refreshing 
contrast to this shrill denunciation. The, neutral zone in ,Persia, he 
foretold, WQuId be virtually Russian, since the Russian Government 
was willing to spend money freely, and we were not. Our position 
in the Gulf should have been explicitly recognised in an exchange of 
notes. The value of the Treaty would depend on Russia’s conduct in 
such matters as the Buddhist pilgrims to Lhasa and the Russiim 
Agents in Afghanistan; but he had confidence in her loyalty. While 
Lord. Curzon spoke of her as of an enemy still to be watched, the 
Leader of the Opposition was clearly prepared to regard her as a 
friend. 


The official reply by Lord Fitzmaurice, the experienced Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs, was mainly devoted to Persia. Perhaps 
the British zone was more important from the strategical than from 
tile commercial point of view; but in 1903 a Departmental Committee 


unanimously agreed that a triangle of territory, including Seistan, 
Kerman and Bunder Abbas, was essential to British security. This line. 


which would prevent Russia from building a railway to Bunder Abbas 
or eastward, had now been followed. Lord Curzon had coniplainod 


that Russia had secured the Bagdad-Khanikin-Tciieran route; but 
slie would have broken off negotiations had we refused it. 'Ihe 
Imperial Bank in Tciicran had approvetl the I’reaty. It was right m 
exclude the Gulf, which was partly Turkish, and as to which out 
policy had been defined in 1903, As reg'virds Afghanistan, Russia had 
fur tiic iirst time renounced in a treaty all claim to inierlerc; and, 
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since \vc had no desire to intervene in 'i’ibet, we Iiad surrendered 


nothing in^hat quarter. The oflicial defence was reinforced by the Earl 
(now Marquess) of^ Crewe, who justified the allotment of the lion’s 
share^of Persia to Russia by the logic of facts. She had constructed 
three fine roads from her frontier; she had built the Trans-Caspian 
railway and a line in Caucasia to Julfa on tlie border of Persia. The 
Cossack JBrigade was officered b)' Russians, and her trade was ex- 
tending in tile south. As regards the Gulf, M. Izvolsky had handed to 
our Ambassador a statement that Russia ilid not deny our special 
interests. The weightiest defence of the 'Preaty, however, came from 
the veteran Lord Sarulerson, who had entered the I'oreign Oflice 
under Palmerston and had risen to the post of Permanent Under- 
Sccretar}'. It would have been impossible, he argued, to secure more 
than had been won; and our trophies were of real value. Positive 
and permanent engagements had been given concerning Persia and 
/Vfghanistan in place of the rather fluid assurances which were all 
that Russia had previously been willing to offer. The zones of influ- 
ence in Persia were not exclusive, for both Powers promised equal 
opportunities for trade to all nations, and all existing concessions 
were maintained. It was impossible to define British interests in the 
Gulf, real though they were, and he did not envy the draftsman who 
attempted to set them forth in the precise language required in a 
treaty. Dealing with the argument that tlie British frontier was 
nearer Tibet tluui the Russian, he reminded his hearers that Russia 
was quite near enough to exert influence; and it was therefore desir- 
able to neutralise the country. 

In the Blouse of Commons, Earl Percy opened the attack with the 
complaint that the Treaty sacrificed British interests and, unlike the 
Pact of 1904, failed .to remove all the causes of friction. While Lord 
Curzon’s hosdlity to Russia reappeared in the speech of the e.x- 
Under-Secretaiy, Mr Balfour followed the moderate line of Lord 
Lansdowne. The exclusion of Russian influence from Seistan was a 
real addition to the security of India; but the price was higher than 
necessary. (ILe Agreement as a whole, though not a great diplomatic 
success, brought substantial advantages.) To these criticisms, and to 
the more formidable attack in the Upper House, the Foreign Secretary 
made a spirited reply. Conditions in Persia, he argued, rendered 
some agreement necessary if we were to avoid friction. The governing 
consideration was not commercial, but strategical. It was the strategical 
position which made the Agreement essential; and the key to the 
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strategical problem was Seistan. The traditional anxiety lest Russia 
should push into Seistan and reach the Indian Ocean was at an end. 
Lord Cur2on argued that the Agreement threw away a hundred years 
of diplomacy and trade ; but he seemed to have forgotten the facts. In 
the last twenty years Russian influence had extended to the south, 
and subsidised steamers sailed the Gulf. Consuls were stationed in 
Ispahan, Bushire, Bunder Abbas, and even in Seistan, into which 
she had pushed the telegraph line. The Customs were under a foreign 
control favourable to Russia. And behind all there was the shadow 
of the Russian forces. “ In this Agreement we have given up nothing 
that was not lost before. All that we have sacrificed in Persia are some 
possibilities — exceedingly remote — of trading. In Tibet and Afghani- 
stan we have sacrificed nothing at all.” At the conclusion of his 
speech Sir Edward turned to answer Liberal and Labour critics who 
feared that the mere fact of a Treaty would strengthen the Russian 
autocracy and lead to new loans. 

I have received many resolutions protesting against an agreement with 
Russia during the Constitutional crisis; but interference merely irritates. 
Our relations with Russia have improved greatly in the last two or three 
years ; .but without some agreement they must have grown worse. There 
comes a turning-point in the relations between nations, and if you pass it 
¥ by you may not have it again. 

In 1907, as in 1904, the Government and their expert advisers 
secured as much, and at as low a price, as the situation permitted; 
but the later balance-sheet, if regarded purely as a business trans- 
action, was the least successful. The character of the bargain was 
determined when Lord Edtchener, the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, on being asked how much of Persia he could defend, replied 
that he could only be responsible for the south-east. For this reason, 
•vye .confined our. zone to Seistan, the larger part of the province of 
Kerman, and Persian Mekran, and insisted on a neutral zone against 
the wishes of Izvolsky. Tt was of the utmost importance that hence- 
forth Russia could ho longer threaten the approaches to India; but 
we tacitly surrendered our preferential position not only in the south, 
but in the Gulf, where it had been unchallenged for a century/ No 
answer was given by the spokesmen for the Government to the 
criticism that Russia’s recognition of our position in the Gulf was 
not explicitly stated in her own words and over her own signature. 

In defending the Afghan Clauses, the Secretary of State for India 
anticipated the Ameer’s assent, which was the necessary condition of 
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the stipulations coming into force; but his confidence proved to be 
misplaced. The Ameer had visited India in the early months of 1907; 
and though political discussion was barred on the ground that the 
Dane Treaty rendered it needless, the journey improved the relations 
of Simla and Cabul. This new friendliness, however, was rudely 
interrupted by the news of the Treaty. He had handed over the 
control of external relations ; but he had never surrendered the right 
to be consulted. The argument that consultation would have involved 
interminable delay and held up the whole Treaty, though sound 
enough in the meridian of Greenwich, appeared less convincing at 
Cabul. Though Great Britain and Russia regarded the Afghan 
Articles as operative, they had no binding force, and the Ameer re- 
mained a bad neighbour. 

The Tibet Clauses were naturally judged with severity by the 
sponsors of the expedition to Lhasa, who argued that its results had 
been completely surrendered. This criticism left the Government 
indifferent, since the Liberal leaders had never approved the Tibetan 
policy of their predecessors; and on January 2nd, 1908, Mr Morley 
proposed the evacuation of the Chumbi valley immediately after the 
third instalment of the indemnity . was paid, without waiting till the 
elaborate commercial negotiations, held over from 1904, had been 
concluded at Calcutta. Sir Edward Grey approved, but informed 
China that we should expect in return that our wishes in the negotia- 
tions would be met. The final cheque was paid on January 27th, 
1908, and orders were at once despatched for the evacuation. On 
April 20th the trade regulations were signed by Great Britain, Tibet 
and China. When, in 1910, the Dalai Lama was deposed by China 
arid fled to India, he was told that we could not interfere. China was 
at the same time informed that we could not allow any change in 
Tibet to affect the integrity of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, with the 
last named of which we had recently signed a Treaty giving us control 
of foreign relations ; and it was hinted that no Chinese troops should 
be stationed near the frontier. But with the payment of the indemnity 
and the evacuation of the Chumbi valley, Tibet passed out of the 
range of British politics. The Russian danger was at an end, and the 
strengthening of China’s grip over her distant province was no con- 
cern of ours. 

If the Anglo-Russian Convention was open to criticism as a busi- 
ness transaction, its political success was to prove beyond cavil. 
Lord Lansdowne had truly observed that a final judgment of the Treaty 
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was impossible till we knew how Russia would conduct herself; and 
Russia was in a position which made the goodwill and confidence of 
the British Government a necessity. She had undergone a spectacular 
humiliation in the Far East, and she could only regain her position 
as a Great Power by adding British friendship to the French Alliance. 
Great Britain, for her part, having definitely sided with France, 
required the assurance of Russian support in face of the growing 
danger from Germany. Thus the removal of local friction was 
followed, as had been the case with France, by diplomatic cooperation 
in various fields. The Anglo-French Entente and the Dual Alliance 
i broadened into the Triple Entente, which confronted the Triple 
^ Alliance on the European chess-board. Though we were allied to no 
; Power except Portugal and Japan, and in theory retained perfect 
; liberty of action, we had now half unwittingly, but not the less 
irrevocably, thrown in our lot with France and Russia. It was this 
novel system of attachments which was to govern our policy in the 
coming years, and to determine its course in Persia, the Balkans and 
Morocco. 


' VII. The Congo, 1891-1907^ 

In addition to revising our relations with the Great Powers, the 
British Government was called upon during the opening years of the 
century to grapple with two difficult and thankless tasks — the rescue 
of the Congo natives from the misrule of King Leopold II, and the 
mitigation of the tragic lot of the Christians in Macedonia. In both 
cases we were under Treaty responsibilities; but the old strain of 
idealism in British policy, inherited from Canning, Russell and 
Gladstone, was the driving force. 

The Congo Free State had commenced its career with the sym- 
pathy of the world ; but it changed its character when its vast wealth 
in rubber and ivory was revealed. In 1891, a Secret Decree reserved 
to the State the monopoly of rubber and ivory in “vacant lands,” 
which were interpreted to include all except those on which the 
natives lived and “effectively cultivated.” State agents were instructed 
to supervise their collection, and natives were commanded to sell 
their produce to the State. The Government hereby asserted its 
claim to almost the whole country, and transformed itself into a 

^ The Despatches and Consular Reports, on which this section is based, fill a long 
series of Blue-books. The most recent and impartial book on the subject is A. B. 
Keith, The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act (1919). 
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monopolist trading concern. Extensive districts were leased to Com- 
panies, with exclusive right to the produce of the soil; but the State 
retained a financial interest in the success of the concessionaires. 
Another Secret Decree, of 1896, created the Doinaine de la Coiirorine, 
a territory of over 100,000 square miles containing the richest rubber 
districts, which was regarded as the personal property of the King. 
In 1898 the example and advice of Leopold induced the French 
Government to parcel out the French Congo among concessionaire 
companies, in which Belgian capitalists held a large number of 
shares ; and Paris was thus bound to Brussels by the ties of common 
interest. 

It was impossible to keep secret the sinister transformation in 
the Free State, for British traders and missionaries were scattered 
over the country. In 1896, the Aborigines Protection Society called 
the attention of the Government to the plight of the natives, and its 
Secretary, Mr Fox Bourne, published an arresting volume on the 
natives of the Congo. A preface was contributed by Sir Charles 
Dilke, who in 1897 vainly suggested in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment should convene an international conference on the African 
natives. These champions of oppressed races were joined by Mr 
E. D. Morel, who was soon to become the soul of the struggle against 
the system of King Leopold^. He had entered the office of the Elder 
Dempster Line at Liverpool in 1890, and the business of the firm 
often took him to Brussels and Antwerp, where his suspicions were 
aroused. When his chief declined to take the matter up, he resigned 
his post and threw himself into the task of reform. The movement 
arose from humanitarian motives alone; but the infringement of the 
Treaty rights of British traders was no less flagrant than the exploitation 
of the natives. John Holt, the head of one of the firms injuriously 
affected, brought the matter before the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce. The example of Liverpool was followed, and nine Chambers 
sent a joint Memorial to the Government in 1901, protesting against 
trade monopolies in the Congo basin as contrary to the Berlin Act. 
A British Consul was appointed to reside permanently in the Free 
State ; but his time was too much taken up with the complaints of 
British subjects to allow him to travel in the interior. 

In 1903, the British Government was compelled by accumulating 
evidence and by the restiveness of public opinion to define its attitude. 
The year opened with the testimony of an experienced observer. 

^ See Cocks, E. D. Morel, pp. 59-169. 
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“ I have visited the Belgian stations of Kiro and Lado,” wrote Lord 
Cromer to Lord Lansdowne, “ in the course of a voyage south of Khartum. 
In the Sudan there are numerous villages and the people run along the 
banks, making signs for the steamer to stop. They flock into the settle- 
ments to work. The contrast when once Congolese territory is entered is 
remarkable. For eighty miles from the frontier to Gondokoro, the left bank 
is Belgian, the right under the Sudan or Uganda Government. Whereas 
there were numerous huts and villages on the eastern bank and the islands, 
on the Belgian side not a sign of a village existed. I do not think any one 
of our party saw a single human being in Belgian territory except the 
Belgian officers and their families. The reason is obvious. The Belgians are 
disliked. The people fly from them, and no wonder, for I am informed 
that the soldiers are allowed full liberty to plunder and that payments are 
rarely made for supplies. The British officers wander practically alone over 
most part of the country. I understand that no Belgian officer can move 
outside the settlements without a strong guard. The Government, so far 
as I can judge, is conducted almost exclusively on commercial principles.” 

On May 20th, 1903, the first debate took place in the House of 
Commons, when Mr (now Sir) Herbert Samuel moved “That the 
Government of the Congo Free State having at its inception guaranteed 
to the Powers that its native subjects shouldbegovernedwith humanity, 
and that no trading monopoly or privilege should be permitted 
within its dominions, this House requests the Government to confer 
with the other Powers, signatories of the Berlin Act, by virtue of 
which the Congo Free State exists, in order that measures may be 
adopted to abate the evils.” The motion was accepted by the Prime- 
Minister and carried without a division. Before the Government 
proceeded to carry out the commands of the House, the British 
Minister at Brussels asked the Belgian Government to supply the 
documents relating to the Commission for the Protection of Natives 
instituted in 1896. The Commission had been ordered to suppress 
cannibalism, human sacrifices, the slave-trade and other abomina- 
tions ; but, as its members dwelt far apart and seldom met, its result 
was small. 

After considering the documents furnished by the Belgian Govern- 
ment and all other material at his disposal. Lord Lansdowne drew up 
a weighty despatch, dated August 8th, 1903, which was forwarded to 
our diplomatic Representatives abroad. 

The attention of H.M. Government has in recent years been repeatedly 
called to alleged cases of ill-treatment of natives and to the existence of 
trade monopolies, by philanthropic societies, commercial bodies, the Press 
and despatches from British Consuls. 
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In the debate it was alleged that the object of the Administration was 
not so much the care and government of the natives as the collection of 
revenue; that this object was pursued by a system of forced labour differing 
only in name from slavery ; that the demands on each village were exacted 
with a strictness which constantly degenerated into great cruelty; and that 
the men composing the armed force of the State were in many cases 
recruited from the most warlike and savage tribes, who not unfrequently 
terrorised their own officers and maltreated the natives. It is reported that 
no efforts are made to fit the native by training for industrial pursuits ; that 
the method of obtaining men for labour or military service is often but 
little different from that formerly employed to obtain slaves, and that 
constant compulsion has to be exercised to exact the collection of the amount 
of forest produce allotted to each village. H.M. Government do not know 
precisely to what extent these accusations may be true, but they have been 
so repeatedly made, and have received such wide credence, that it is no 
longer possible to ignore them; and the question has now arisen whether 
the Congo State can be considered to have fulfilled the special pledges 
given under the Berlin Act to watch over the preservation of the native 
tribes and to care for their moral and material advancement. ... In these 
circumstances H.M. Government are of opinion that it is incumbent on 
the parties to the Berlin Act to confer together and to consider whether 
the obligations undertaken by the Congo State in regard to the natives 
have been fulfilled; and, if not, whether the Signatory Powers are not bound 
to make such representations as may secure the due observance of the 
provisions. H.M. Government also wish to bring to the notice of the 
Powers the question which has arisen in regard to rights to trade in the 
basin of the Congo ; and in particular whether the system of making grants 
of vast areas is permissible under the Act. This important question might 
perhaps constitute, in whole or part, the subject of a reference to the 
Tribunal at the Hague. 

None of the Powers except Turkey responded to this impressive 
appeal; while the reply of the Congo Government denied that the 
Berlin Act had been broken and added that, as no evidence accom- 
panied the charges, it did not propose to take action. Evidence, 
however, was soon forthcoming which even the Congo State was 
unable to ignore. The Foreign Secretary had instructed Consul Case- 
ment to visit the interior of the Congo during the summer, and his 
Report was dated December nth, 1903. Returning to districts which 
he had known in 1887, he noticed a great reduction in the number 
of inhabitants, only part of which was due to sleeping-sickness. While 
fully recognising the energy of the Government in opening up the 
country by railways and steamers, he described the operation and 
results of commercial exploitation. It was a calm and unemotional 
record of things seen ; and Lord Lansdowne , in forwarding it to Brussels 
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in February, 1904, described it as a grave indictment, showing that 
in extensive regions the treaty pledges were not fulfilled. The Report 
was also circulated to all the Signatories of the Berlin Act, with a 
request for a reply to the despatch of August 8th, 1903. The publica- 
tion of Casement’s Report strengthened the hands of the British 
friends of the natives ; and in April the Congo Reform Association was 
founded, with Mr E. D. Morel as Honorary Secretary. The Congo 
Government declared that the Consul had only made a hasty visit; 
but it consented to investigate the charges, and for that purpose 
asked for a copy of the complete report, including the names of the 
witnesses. Lord Lansdowne promised to furnish it in return for an 
undertaking that the witnesses should not suffer, and suggested that the 
enquiry would carry more weight if at any rate some of its members 
were unconnected with the Congo. The Congo Government finally 
announced that the Commission would consist of a Belgian official, 
a Boma judge and a Swiss jurist. It added that, though it was im- 
possible to guarantee witnesses against hostility, any such manifesta- 
tions would be punished. 

Meanwhile, on June 9th, 1904, the House of Commons debated 
the matter a second time. Sir Charles Dilke opened the attack, 
urging that the Government should take stronger action than writing 
despatches. Sir John Gorst described the Congo problem as the one 
subject on which they were all agreed. Sir Edward Grey argued that 
the Congo State must become responsible to the Belgian Parliament, 
and expressed a wish for a conference to revise the Berlin Act. Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice pleaded for Consular Courts, and even hinted 
tliat Boma might be occupied. In replying for the Government, 
Earl Percy scouted as simply ridiculous the idea that we were actuated 
by any selfish motive, though we were quite aware that these phil- 
anthropic crusades did not contribute to our popularity abroad. He 
refused to adopt the suggestion of claiming exterritorial jurisdiction. 
We had a right to it, but it would not benefit the natives. We did 
not claim any special responsibility or right to intervention. Wishing 
the protest to be international, w’e had first appealed to tire other 
Signatories of the Berlin Act, and we had also communicated tfie 
Casement Report to the United States. 

Lord Lansdownc’s efforts were now directed to making die Com- 
mission effective. The Commissioners, he observed to die Congo 
Government, were good names and would doubtless be impartial, 
lie hoped that die enquiry would not be hurried, that missionaries 
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would be allowed to give evidence, tliat the sessions would be held 
in public, and that a British Representative would be allowed to watch 
their proceedings. The Congo Government rejoined by publishing 
the Instructions to the Commission to “devote all their efforts 
to eliciting the whole truth ” ; but it declined the request for public 
sittings. Lord Lansdowne tartly retorted that the Congo Govern- 
ment must not be surprised if this decision destroyed in advance the 
moral authority of the Commission. The British Government handed 
over the names, places and dates suppressed in the published copy 
of the Casement Report; and the Commission reached the Congo 
State in October, ascending the river so far as Stanleyville and leaving 
the country in February, 1905. Lord Lansdowne’s persistency was 
ultimately rewarded by the permission to hold public sittings and to 
send a British Consul to watch; but the Consul was only in time to 
attend the closing sittings. The Report was published in November, 
without the evidence for which the British Government pressed ; but 
copies were obtained from the British and American missionaries of 
their own evidence and of that of the natives, wliich was published 
by the Congo Reform Association. 

In enclosing a copy of the Report on November 7th, 1905, the 
British Minister at Brussels expressed his satisfaction at the result of 
the enquiry. Sir Edward Grey, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne at the 
Foreign Office in November, and fully shared his detestation of the 
Congo scandals, forwarded his observations on the Report in a long 
despatch, dated January 9th, 1906. The Commission, he declared, 
had confirmed the statements of Consul Casement on the condition 
of the natives ; but he was surprised at the verdict that a tax on labour 
was beneficial to natives and essential to the development of the 
country.. Compulsory service was admissible for a period when the 
interests of the citizens were directly concerned; but in the Congo 
the “tax ” was for the commercial benefit of the State or the Company, 
not for that of the natives — “ a form of servitude differing in essence 
but little from actual slavery.” The Report urged the Companies to 
surrender all administrative power; but it should equally have con- 
demned the association of trade and administration by the State. The 
despatch concluded with the hope that the Committee which had 
been appointed after the publication of the Report would introduce 
without delay that large measure of reform which it had shown to be 
absolutely indispensable for the welfare of the natives. 

While the Committee on reform was sitting at Brussels, im- 
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patience and indignation were steadily increasing in Great Britain. 
A citizens’ protest meeting was summoned by the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool in January, 1906, and his example was followed by most 
of the great cities. To Sir Edward’s enquiiy when the Committee 
would report, the Secretary of the Congo State replied that it would 
meet for the last time on February 29th. When the question was 
repeated, he was informed that it would be needless to publish the 
recommendations, since the Congo Government was already drafting 
decrees to give effect to them. On June 3rd ICing Leopold signed 
twenty-four Decrees, presumably embodying the recommendations 
of the Reforms Commission in relation to land, taxation, justice, 
police and other branches of the administration, and accompanied 
them by a provocative Declaration, which aroused the anger of British 
reformers. 

I sanction the measures you propose to me. Our duty is to neglect 
nothing which may develop the property of the Congo, ameliorate the lot 
of the natives, and put in good order a country which Belgium may one 
day possess. You must correct the false juridical notions whenever you 
meet them. All the responsibilities and all the expenses were left to me. 
The Congo was a personal work; and there is no more legitimate or 
respectable right than that of an author to the fruits of his labour. Not one 
of the Powers was called on to share in my efforts, and therefore not one of 
them has the right to intervene. They have recognised the independence 
of the Congo. The Berlin Act made provisions for the Conventional Basin 
of the Congo, applying equally to all the States; and they alone restrict 
sovereign rights. My rights over the Congo cannot be shared; they are 
the fruits of my labour and my expenditure. If I watch over them, it is 
from patriotism. The creation of the State has been pacific, legitimately 
accomplished with the assent of the natives, and without cooperation from 
foreign States. 

The Decrees were regarded by the British reformers as wholly 
inadequate; and the British Consul and Vice-Consuls in the Congo 
were instructed to watch how they were carried out. Their Reports 
proved the persistence of the old evils. The people were overworked 
and underfed, taxation was crushing, and the rubber was being 
wantonly used up. It was obvious alike to British and to Belgian critics 
that there was no chance of improvement while the State remained 
the private property of the King, and reformers proceeded to urge 
that Belgium should enter on her inheritance without further delay. 
By a will drawn up in 1889, ^be King had bequeathed the State to his 
country; and in 1890, in return for a loan without interest, the State 
of Belgium obtained the option of annexation after ten years. It 
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was not, however, till the Free State had become' a crying scandal 
that the countr}' began to claim its inheritance. In 1907, the Belgian 
Premier announced that negotiations witli the Congo State with a 
view to annexation would begin. The first stage of the long campaign 
had been won by the British reformers, aided by a little band of 
Belgian comrades. 

VIII. Macedonia, 1901-1907 

The endeavours of the British Government to secure tolerable 
conditions in Macedonia were not less arduous and not less disin- 
terested than their efforts in the Congo basin, and met with equally 
little success. For the misrule of the Turk not only produced chronic 
exasperation among its victims, but encouraged the neighbouring 
Christian States to peg out claims for the future by armed propaganda 
and organised massacre. Early in 1901, Lord Lansdowne, in reply to 
complaints from Athens, instructed the British Ministers at Sofia and 
Constantinople to call attention to the activities of Bulgarian bands^. 
The Bulgarian Government replied that it had no control over the 
Revolutionary Committee in Macedonia, while the Porte rejoined 
that it had in vain urged Bulgaria to control the movements of the 
bands. The year passed in fruitless protests and recriminations, 
Greece complaining of Bulgaria and Servia of Albanian outrages in 
the vilayet of Kossovo, while the Sultan looked idly on, and the 
British Foreign Secretary watched the boiling cauldron of Balkan 
politics with growing impatience and disgust. 

In June, 1902, Turkey invited the Powers to press Bulgaria to 
dissolve the Macedonian Committee; but Russia and Austria, who 
had covenanted in 1897 to cooperate in the Balkans, informed Abdul 
Hamid that the first move lay withliim. The Sultan, therefore, promised 
a Commission to propose reforms; but the two Powers warned him 
that, unless grievances were redressed, an insurrection in Macedonia 
and Albania in the spring was probable, and might involve European 
intervention. The Turkish plan, announced in December, promised 
reforms in administration, justice and education, to be carried out 
by an Inspector-General. Hilmi Pasha, who was appointed to the 
post, had a creditable record in the Yemen; but Sir Nicolas O’Conor, 
like other experienced observers on the Bosphorus, described the 
scheme as palpably insufficient. Lord Lansdowne’s sole desire was 

^ The despatches and consular reports fill a long series of Blue-books, The 
best books on Macedonia are Brailsford, Macedonia', The Balkan Question, edited 
by L. Villari, and Sir C. Eliot, Turkey in Europe. 
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the reform of Macedonia, and he cared little who received the credit. 
On January i6th, 1903, he informed the Austrian Ambassador that 
he was watching Austro-Russian efforts with close attention. The 
British Government recognised that these two Powers were specially 
interested in the problem and in a specially advantageous position 
for dealing with it; but the Ambassador would understand the im- 
mense importance we attached to the question. Three days later, he 
outlined a far-reaching programme of reform in a despatch to Sir 
Nicolas O’Conor. “In our opinion the condition of the population 
in Macedonia has become almost intolerable. The appointment of 
one or more Christians on the Commission of Enquiry at Constanti- 
nople and on the Committee of Inspection in Macedonia would be 
valuable; but enquiry is not enough. We need the appointment of 
European Inspectors in the Departments of Justice and Finance, and 
European officers to reorganise the Gendarmerie and Police. Without 
arrangements for payment of salaries no reforms are possible.” 

On February 17th the Austrian and Russian Ambassadors handed 
to the Foreign Secretary an outline of the reform scheme drawn up by 
Counts Lamsdorff and Goluchowsky, and asked him to support it. The 
Inspector- General was to be irremovable for a term of years except 
by agreement with the Powers. Foreign experts were to reorganise 
the Police and Gendarmerie, the latter to consist of Christians and 
Mussulmans. Amnesty was to be granted to all accused or con- 
demned for political offences in the three vilayets in connexion with 
recent disturbances. A Budget was to be drawn up for each vilayet, 
and local revenues, checked by the Ottoman Bank, were to be assigned 
in the first place to the needs of the local administration. Finally, the 
collection of tithe was no longer to be farmed out. The Foreign 
Secretary accepted the scheme in principle and undertook to recom- 
mend it to the Sultan; but he significantly reserved the right to 
recommend alterations after closer examination. Sir Nicolas O’Conor, 
accordingly, informed the Grand- Vizier that Great Britain supported 
the programme and hoped that it would be carried out without delay. 
Similar representations having been made by the other Powers, the 
Sultan accepted the scheme, and undertook to apply it not only to 
Macedonia but to the three other European vilayets of Turkey. To 
ensure that Turkey should have no pretext for inaction. Count 
Lamsdorff had visited Sofia and Belgrade and persuaded the several 
Governments to suppress revolutionary agitations. 

Despite the Sultan’s acceptance of the reform scheme and the 
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readiness of Bulgaria to hold her hand, tire Balkan sky remained dark 
with clouds. SarafofF, the leader of the militant Macedonian Bulgars, 
announced his refusal to lay down his arms, adding that the Christians 
of Macedonia were prepared to sell their lives dearly and to make 
Europe shudder. These gloomy prognostications were promptly 
realised. On iVIarch 30th a bridge was blown up shortly before the 
arrival of tire Orient Express, and the Russian Consul at Mitrovitza 
was shot by an Albanian, while Albanian tribesmen attacked Turkish 
troops in Old Serbia. The Russian and Austrian Ambassadors sharply 
ordered the Sultan to repress Albanian lawlessness and to carry out 
the reforms, and invited Great Britain to support their representa- 
tions. At tiris moment, however, an attack on a bank at Salonica by 
Bulgarians enabled the Grand-Vizier to renew his complaints of 
Bulgarian bands and to threaten hostilities. Bulgaria, in turn, urged 
the Powers to w^arn Turkey not to concentrate troops on her frontier 
but to push on with the reforms. Lord Lansdowme, however, declined 
to take action, as Turkey denied aggressive intentions. 

Turkey required her troops elsewhere; for in July the anticipated 
explosion occurred in Macedonia. “The insurrection is so formid- 
able,” reported Sir Nicolas O'Conor on August loth, “tliat Turkey 
will need all her forces for its repression; and the insurgents’ acts 
will probably provoke reprisals, which will compel European inter- 
vention, as is their aim. I suggest that Military Attaches should 
accompany the troops.” The insurgents stood no chance against 
the regulars, and on August 31st Bulgaria appealed to the Powers. 
Austria and Russia proposed a warning from the Powers to Turkey 
and Bulgaria, that neither could count on support if they resisted the 
Austro-Russianprogramme ; butLordLansdowne replied that the time 
had come for the stronger measures which he had from the first held 
himself free to propose. No Mussulman could now secure the con- 
fidence of the population as Inspector-General, and Military Attaches 
should accompany the troops. Turkey should be informed that the 
February programme was the minimum, that its execution was 
lamentably inadequate, and that far prompter and more effective 
measures were needed. The Powers should join in these representa- 
tions; and, if Biilgaria was told that such action was being taken, this 
might calm her. Without waiting for joint action, Lord Lansdowne 
warned Sofia against aggressive action, and reminded the Porte of 
the inevitable effect of the “ quite inexcusable ” acts of the Turkish 
armies on European opinion. 
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The rebellion was over by the end of September; and the Foreign 
Secretaiy now forwarded suggestions to Vienna, where Counts Lams- 
dorif and Goluchowski were engaged on a fresh scheme of reform. 
A Christian Governor, unconnected with the Balkans or the Great 
Powers, or a Mussulman, assisted by European Assessors, selected 
by Austria and Russia, was to be appointed, and European officers, 
in adecjuate numbers, were to reorganise the Gendarmerie. Turkey 
was to withdraw her troops from the Bulgarian frontier, and Austria 
and Russia would guarantee that Bulgaria would not send troops or 
allow bands across the frontier. The Austrian and Russian Govern- 
ments thanked the British Minister for his suggestions, adding that 
they were in accord with decisions reached at Miirzsteg before they 
were received. Lord Lansdowne replied that he hoped they would not 
be content with promises, and that the withdrawal of irregulars, the 
appointment of European officers to accompany the troops, and the 
organisation of relief need not wait. When the Turldsh Ambassador 
urged him to forbid relief through private channels, since it would 
encourage agitators, he sharply replied that he was shocked beyond 
measure that the Turkish Government wished to deny such assistance 
to the thousands rendered homeless mainly by the conduct of Turkish 
troops, and expected the Turkish authorities to render every facility 
for supplying it. 

On October 24th the Austrian and Russian Ambassadors brought 
the Miirzsteg programme to Downing Street. 


1. Civil Agents of Austria and Russia were to accompany the Inspector- 
General, call his attention to the needs of Christians and the misdoings of 
the local authorities, watch the introduction of reforms and the pacification 
of the country, and report to their respective Governments. 

2. A foreign General, with foreign officers, should be appointed to the 
gendarmerie, dividing up the country for supervision, instruction and 
organisation. 

3. After the pacification of the country, Turkey should modify the 
boundaries of the administrative units, with a view to the more regular 
grouping of the nationalities. 

The administrative and judicial institutions should be reorganised, 
and Christians be admitted to the public service. 

e Mixed Committees, with an equal number of_ Christians and 
Mohammedans, should enquire into the crimes committed during the 


scent troubles. _ , 

6 Turkey should pay for the repatriation of Christian refugees, an 
Mding of houses: lurches and schools destroyed by Turks. The 
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money should be distributed by Committees on which Christian notables 
would sit, under the supervision of Austrian and Russian Consuls. 

7. A year’s taxes should be remitted to Christians in the burnt villages. 

8. Turkey should undertake to introduce the reforms of the February 
and the Miirzsteg programmes without delay. 

9. The irregulars should be disbanded. 

Five days later, the Austrian Ambassador called to ask for the F oreign 
Secretary’s comments and impressions. Lord Lansdowne replied that 
it would be better to dispense with Hilmi Pasha, and that the reorgan- 
isation of the Administration and Judiciary should not be deferred till 
after pacification. He regretted the absence of any reference to finance, 
which lay at the root of all Macedonian reforms. Count Mensdorff 
explained tliat finance had been dealt with in the February programme ; 
and the interview closed with a promise that the British Government 
would support the scheme, reserving the right to make further recom- 
mendations. At the same moment Lord Lansdowne instructed Sir 
N. O’Conor to tell the Porte, if it asked for the British view, that the new 
programme was an improvement on that of February, and to advise its 
acceptance in principle and the discussion of its details in a con- 
ciliatory spirit. The Porte turned a deaf ear to this appeal, declaring 
that the Assessors were needless, that the Gendarmerie required no 
foreign General, that the foreign officers must not interfere with the 
troops, that the February programme was being carried out, and that 
nothing more was necessary. But, after a peremptory warning from 
Austria and Russia, supported by Germany, the Miirzsteg programme 
was accepted by the Sultan in principle. 

An Austrian and a Russian Assessor were appointed, and General 
di Giorgis was selected for the Gendarmerie, with headquarters at 
Salonica. Colonel Fairholme, Military Attache at Vienna, was chosen as 
the British Staff Officer for the Gendarmerie, and Lord Lansdowne in- 
sisted that he should be paid by Great Britain and wear British uniform. 
An attempt to prevent the appointment of subordinate officers 
brought a sharp rebuke from Downing Street, and, after a warning 
from Petrograd and Vienna, Turkey consented to twenty-five officers, 
of whom Great Britain chose five. Macedonia was divided into zones. 
Great Britain undertaking Drama. Germany undertook no zone, but 
supplied a Director for the Gendarmerie school at Salonica. An agree- 
ment between Turkey and Bulgaria in April removed the fear of 
another rising. The Civil Agents reported the presentation of hundreds 
of petitions, and, by the summer, thirty-eight foreign officers were at 
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work. The experienced British Consul, Mr R.W. Graves, reported from 
Salonica a temporary improvement, but added that it would not last 
unless finance and the judiciary were reformed. Lord Lansdowne, in 
acknowledging and approving the reports of the Civil Agents, ex- 
pressed a hope that Russia and Austria would prepare and press a 
scheme for regular budgets, control over expenditure and adequate 
salaries for the Judiciary. At the end of the year, the Sultan, after 
repeated refusals, consented to accept twenty-three more officers for 
the Gendarmerie, on condition that no further increase should be 
demanded. 

Lord Lansdowne, whose heart was in his work, never believed in 
the adequacy of the Austro-Russian programmes, and on January i ith, 
1905, he outlined bolder measures in a despatch. Disquieting reports 
of murders and of armed bands crossing the frontiers pointed to an 
outbreak in the spring. The Turkish forces in or near Macedonia 
numbered 130,000 and were increasing, while Bulgaria was com- 
pleting her military preparations. No part of the reform scheme had 
been carried out except the organisation of the Gendarmerie, in which 
the European officers were still too few. The first demand to be 
pressed was the immediate reduction of the troops in and near 
Macedonia to the number required for internal order, while Bulgaria 
was to make a corresponding reduction and prevent the organisation 
of bands. The second was for the appointment of a Commission of 
Delegates, nominated by the Powers and under the presidency of the 
Inspector-General, possessing administrative and executive powers. 
Financial reforms should include the commutation of the tithes, and 
provide for a fixed payment to the Porte by each vilayet, the balance 
remaining for local purposes. The Inspector-General, assisted by the 
Commission, might command the troops. This scheme should include 
some districts, especially the vilayet of Adrianople, to which the 
Miirzsteg programme did not apply, but which the Porte held to be 
included in the February programme of 1903. 

Meanwhile, Russia and Austria presented a financial reform 
scheme according to which all Macedonian revenues should pass 
through the local branches of the Ottoman Bank, which should 
control its expenditure under the supervision of the Inspector- General 
and the Civil Agents. Moreover, if the money was earmarked for 
Macedonian reforms and compensation to the Christian victims of 
1903, the two Powers were willing to agree to the raising of the 
customs from eight to ten per cent. Turkey’s reply was a rival scheme 
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)f financial reform without foreign control; but Lord Lansdowne 
•efused to accept either the one or the other. Before he consented to 
:he raising of the customs, he must ask why the deficit could not be 
liminished by reducing the troops and must obtain a guarantee that 
die proceeds would go, not to the Ottoman Bank, which was unequal 
:o the task, but to some competent authority which would apply them 
io the Macedonian reforms. Russia and Austria consented that the 
ither Powers should send Delegates to cooperate with their Civil 
Agents in the supervision of finance. The appointment of Financial 
Delegates now became the official policy of the Powers, and, in 
(August, the six Ambassadors urged Turkey to allow them to exercise 
their functions in cooperation with the Civil Agents. When she 
refused, the Powers announced that their Delegates would proceed to 
join the Civil Agents at Uskub. In view of Turkish recalcitrance. Lord 
Lansdowne suggested a naval demonstration and urged that it should 
be utilised for a purpose beyond that of merely securing assent to the 
Financial Commission. A Collective Note accordingly demanded the 
extension of the mandates of the Inspector-General, the Civil Agents 
and the Gendarmerie for two years longer, the recognition of the 
four Financial Delegates, and the acceptance of the Reglement of the 
Financial Commission, which was to consist of the Inspector- General, 
the Austrian and Russian Civil Agents, and a Delegate from each 
of the four other Powers, with headquarters at Salonica. After a 
demonstration at Mitylene by ships of all the Powers, except Germany, 
and the occupation of the custom-house and telegraph office, the 
Sultan yielded to necessity. At this very time, however. Lord Lans- 
downe left the Foreign Office, having placed Great Britain at the 
head of the European Concert and secured at least partial control of 
the finances of Macedonia, in which he had always discerned the true 
key to reform. 

Sir Edward Grey, finding the Concert “ exhausted by the effort it 
had made,” was reluctantly compelled for a time to play a watching 
game. But, while the Macedonian question slumbered, a new cause 
of conflict arose through an attempt by the Turks to extend their 
authority on the Egyptian frontier^. Under the firman issued on the 
accession of the Khedive Abbas in 1892, the administration of the 
Sinai Peninsula was recognised as belonging to Egypt ; for a telegram 
from Lord Cromer, defining the frontier by a line from El Arish to 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba was, without objection from the Porte, 
^ Coirespondetice respecting the Tur co-Egyptian Frontier, 1906, Cd. 3006. 
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annexed to the firman and formed part of it. In 1905, owing to the 
lawlessness of the nomads, a British official was sent to report, and 
was subsequently appointed Commandant and Inspector of the 
Peninsula. He was provided with a small force and proceeded to 
construct a rest-house, barracks and a mosque at Nekhl. The task of 
the Mission was purely administrative; but the Turks, suspecting 
interference with the Hedjaz railway and intrigues with the Yemen 
rebels, occupied Tabah, a postwithin the lineof 1892. On January 12th, 
1906, the Sultan complained to Sir N. O’Conor that a British officer 
and Egyptian troops were camped close to Akaba and had announced 
their intention to erect guard-houses there and at other points within 
the Turkish territory, and asked for their withdrawal. A similar 
complaint was made to the Khedive, who denied the charge of trespass 
and suggested a discussion between a Turkish and an Egyptian 
Commissioner. The Porte haughtily replied that no question of 
frontier was involved, since Egypt formed part of Turkey. Turkish 
troops now occupied other posts within the line of 1892, and it was 
discovered that boundary-posts at the Mediterranean end of the 
peninsula had been overthrown. On March 31st, Mukhtar Pasha, the 
Turkish Commissioner in Egypt, formally claimed Tabah as within 
the Akaba district, and demanded that the boundary-line should be 
drawn from El Rafeh to Suez and from Suez to Akaba. The Khedive 
appealed to the firman of 1892, and again offered a Delimitation 
Commission. Lord Cromer, already rendered anxious by the Pan- 
Islamic ferment in Egypt, now perceived that he was confronted with- 
a deliberate attempt to carry the Turkish frontier and strategic 
railways to the Canal. On May 2nd the British Ambassador informed 
the Grand-Vizier that the Turkish troops must evacuate Tabah 
within ten days, or the position would become grave. The French, 
Russian and German Ambassadors advised the Sultan to 3deld, and 
part of the Mediterranean fleet was sent to Phalerum. At the eleventh 
hour the Sultan yielded, and consented to a joint Commission on the 
frontier line. The posts were replaced, and the frontier line fixed m 
1892 was confirmed; but the brief crisis left its mark in the increase 
of the British troops in Egypt. 

Meanwhile, Turkey passively obstructed the working of the re- 
form machinery in Macedonia, and the Financial Commission com- 
plained that the funds for the deficits on the Macedonian budget 
were not forthcoming. The brightest feature in the landscape was 
the Gendarmerie ; but the condition of the hapless country went from 
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bad to worse. Hideous lists were sent home every month by British 
Consuls, tabulating the savage outrages committed by the rival bands. 
The Government at Sofia seemed to Sir Edward to be' doing its best, 
and the Greeks now won the unenviable distinction of being the 
chief offenders. On January' 9th, 1907, Sir Edward informed the 
Austrian and Russian Ambassadors that something would have to be 
done in the year tliat was opening. The most urgent needs, he pro- 
ceeded, were the enlargement of the powers of the Financial Com- 
mission, and the entrusting of the foreign officers in the Gendarmerie 
with some form of e.vecutive authority. At this moment, General 
Giorgis visited Constantinople, and discussed with Sir Nicolas 
O’Conor die lessons of liis three years’ work. Despite obstruction 
from civil and military authorities, he declared, the corps had been 
radically reformed. l ie did not desire to raise the question of executive 
powers for the officers, which Lord Lansdowne had vainly endeavoured 
to secure in 1904. Sir Nicolas therefore contented himself with urging 
the Sultan to accept the demands which the General proceeded to 
make. 

The British Representative on the Financial Commission, H. P. 
(afterwards Sir H. P.) flarvey, reported hopefully on its work, and 
paid a tribute to Plilmi Pasha’s courtesy and helpfulness ; and in April, 
1907, Sir Edward Grey, in view^ of the recurring deficits, agreed to 
the raising of the customs duties by three per cent., to take effect in 
July. At the same moment, he informed Benckendorff that, though 
^ the administration was improved, the Powders must in his opinion 
make a much more serious effort to stop the bands. 

The Greek bands are at the root of the whole problem. The Greek 
Government must be sharply warned, as they are helped by Greek officers, 
recruited in Greek territory, and supported by money from outside. It is 
too bad that the efforts of the Powers to improve things in Macedonia, 
which would have been successful but for the bands, should be destroyed 
and defied in this way. 

The attitude of the Foreign Secretary was explained to a deputation 
from the Balkan Committee on July 9th, which complained of what 
appeared to be a policy of drift. The reforms, he declared, had had 
considerable success, and the Financial Commission and the increased 
customs funds could not but do good. But the intervention of the 
Powers had set up the expectation of partition, and the bands were 
busy pegging out claims. The plan of a Governor of Macedonia 
appointed by the Powers, suggested by Lord Lansdowne in 1903 and 
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approved by the deputation, could not be proposed by us alone, and 
would offend certain Powers. We were not the whole conscience of 
Europe. We should concentrate on the suppression of the bands and 
on judicial reform. We would do our utmost to maintain the Concert 
and render it effective ; but Powers nearer the centre of disturbance 
possessed a special interest. The emphatic refusal to take the initiative 
chilled the deputation, and conveyed a misleading impression of the 
deep interest which Sir Edward Grey felt in the problem. 

In consequence of British pressure, the Austrian and Russian 
Govermnents addressed a joint Note on September 30th to Greece, 
Bulgaria and Servia. The bands, it was suggested, were now fighting 
each other, partly owing to a misunderstanding of Article III of the 
Miirzsteg programme. The Committees apparently thought that, if 
they enlarged the area of tlieir nationality, it would serve as tlie basis 
for delimitation. The Austrian and Russian Governments now stated 
that changes in the delimitation of national limits might be recom- 
mended to Turkey after the disappearance of the bands. Article III 
had been wrongly interpreted as conveying the intention to divide 
the country into national spheres. Only relatively unimportant 
changes, to facilitate the work of local authorities, were contemplated. 
Any delimitation would ignore tlie regrouping of nationalities brought 
about by the activities of the bands. This being so, the Greek, Bul- 
garian and Servian Governments must try to stop the bands receiving 
support. The Austro-Russian Note was supported by the Ministers 
of the other Powers; but not one of the Balkan States admitted^ 
Article III to be a cause of the trouble. Bulgaria rejoined that she 
had never wished to partition or annex Macedonia. Servia pointed 
out that Bulgarian bands began in the summer of 1903 before the 
Miirzsteg programme, and that the first Servian band was only 
formed in 1904 to defend Servian villages against Bulgarian attacks. 
The Sultan, moreover, was as stubborn as ever, and it was only after 
weeks of pressure and menace that he gave way and renewed all the 
mandates till 1914. 
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1 . The German Danger, 1907-1908 

T he signature of the Anglo-Russian Convention was not imme- 
diately followed by a diplomatic partnership, and nobody 
interpreted it as precluding friendly relations with Germany. The 
invitation to the Kaiser to visit Windsor in the autumn of and 
his decision to spend a brief holiday in the mild air of the Solent, 
filled the friends of peace in both countries with satisfaction. The 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitiing pronounced the visit a fitting com- 
plement to the meeting of the Sovereigns at Wilhelmshdhe in the 
summer; and The Times hailed the imperial guest as “a personal :y 
whose many characteristic qualities are universally admired, and 
nowhere more than here.” At the Guildhall banquet, die Pnme- 
Minister announced that “ a most cordial welcome is assured to rim 
and Sir John Fisher, in replying for the Navy, assured his ccartm- 
men that there was no ground for the nightmare of inv3::r.s, tr.. 
that they might sleep quiet in their beds. 

On November nth the Hohenzollerji steamed into 

harbour; and in reply to an address by the Mayor 0: Viiris r 

Emperor remarked, “It seems like coming home ajrain; J m „ 
glad to be here.” His party included Freiherr von Schlr. dr P \ > 
Secretary, and von Einem, the War Minister. Ar rv 
November 12th, he testified to his profound rescv" Ar rA v -- 
mother, and recalled the happy memories of Hs dirr,. 
so glad to be here again,” he wrote to ms AfcrA i ■ 

Carpenter, and am most touched and gnteAi ""r*.. r'.r ^ 
shewn me by everybody!.” The ciimax of ^ ' 

at the Guildhall. 


• ^ addressed Sir Joseph Savon' if rr:: rA: 

I said that my aim was above ah the lijai.rtrx;'* ' 
venture to hope, will do me the justfce ’1 

swerymgly ever since. The main prop ^ . 

IS the maintenance of good 
teher strengthen them as far as fa i rtr.; « 
aaer. The German nattoa's wiabaai^'-C- : ■ ' 

' W. Boyd Carpenter, 
w.&G.ia 
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“Sir Edward Grey, who sat next me,” records Baron von Schon^ 
the German Foreign Secretary, “was visibly moved, and we promised 
with a warm handshake to do our utmost in the sense of the Kaiser’s 
speech.” 

On arriving at Windsor, Schon had declared to an interviewer 
that there was no intention to discuss concrete political questions. 
The Emperor, however, was temperamentally incapable of excluding 
high politics from his conversation. No project was nearer his heart 
than the Bagdad Railway; and, finding the British War Minister 
among the guests, he broached the subject of British cooperation. 

“ The first evening of my visit,” relates Lord Haldane, “ the Emperor took 
me aside and said he was sorry that there was a good deal of friction over 
the Bagdad Railway, and that he did not know what we wanted as a basis 
for cooperation^. I said that I could not answer for the Foreign Office, but 
that, spealdng as War Minister, one thing I knew we wanted was a ‘gate’ 
to protect India from troops coming down the new railway. He asked me 
what I meant by a ‘ gate,’ and I said that meant the control of the section 
which would come near to the Persian Gulf. ‘ I will give you the gate,’ 
replied the Emperor. Next morning, about 7.30 o’clock, a helmeted 
guardsman knocked loudly at the door and came into my bedroom, and 
said that he had a message from the Emperor. It was that he did mean 
what he had said the night before. I at once got up and caught a train for 
London. There I saw the Foreign Secretary, who, after taking time to 
think things over, gave me a Memorandum he had drawn up. The sub- 
stance of it was that the British Government would be very glad to discuss 
the Emperor’s suggestion, but that it would be necessary, before making 
I a settlement, to bring into the discussion France and Russia, whose 
interests also were involved, I was requested to soimd the Emperor 
' further^. 

After telling King Edward of what was happening, I had another 
conversation in Windsor Castle with the Emperor, who said that he feared 
that the bringing in of Russia, not to speak of France, would cause difficulty ; 
but he asked me to come that night to his apartments, to a meeting to 
which he would summon the Ministers he had brought with him. He 
took the Memorandum which I had brought from London, a copy of 
which I had made for him in my own handwriting, so as to present it as 
the informal document it was intended to be. Just before dinner, Baron 
von Schon spoke to me, and told me that he had heard from the Emperor 
'what had happened, and that the Emperor was wrong in thinking that the 
attempt to bring in Russia would lead to difficulty, because he, Baron yon 
Schon, when he was Ambassador to Russia, had already discussed the 

^ Before the War, pp. 48-52. 

- Sir Edward Grey informed the Russian Government of the conversations and 
received the thanks of Izvolsky. Siebert, Diplomatische Aktemtiicke zur Geschichte 
der Ententepolitik, pp. 319—20. 
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general question with ita Government, .uul had virtually come to an under- 
standing. At the meeting that night we cotdd therefore go on to negotiate. 

1 attended the Emperor in his State rooms at the Castle at one o’clock 
in the morning, and sat smoking with him and his Ministers for over two 
hours. Ilis Foreign Mitiisicr, and Count Mcttcrnich and the War Minister, 
von Eincm, were prcsciu. — Cotmi Mcttcrnich did iroi like what I sug- 
gested, that there should be a conference in Berlin on lire stihjcct between 
England, France, Rm>ia and Germany, In the end, hnt not nniil after 
much keen .ugument, the idea was accepted; and the Emperor directed 
Schdn to go nevt morning to London .uul make an oliicial proposal to Sir 
Edv'.irtl Circv- 'i‘his wv.s carried out, and the picliminary details were 
discu>scd between him and Sir Edward at the Foreign Ollicc. 

Some weeks afterwards diiiicuhics were raised from Berlin. Germany 
s,iid that she w.u rc.uiy to liLcu^s with the Briti..h Government the cjucstion 
of the termin.d poitiun of the raihv.iy; but she did not dc.sirc to bring the 
other tw«» Bowers into that discussion, hcc.ur.e the conference would 
probably fail and acccntu.ile the ditlcrcnccs between her and the other 
Powcis. The matter tims came to an end. It w.is, I think, a great pity., . . 

I came to the conclusion afterwards that it w.ts probably owing to the views 
of Prince Bulow iliai the proposal h.ul come to ati untimely end. Whether 
he did not wish for an c\p.uulcd entente; whether the feeling wa.s strong 
in Germany that the Bagdad Railway had become a specially German 
concern and should not he shared; or what other reason he may have had, 

I do not know; but it wms from Berlin, after the Emperor’s return, that/ 
the negotiations were fin.illy blocked." 

The veto of Prince Bulow on a Four Power conference in Berlin 
entled the brief period during which reconciliation was in the air^. . 
J'or a few’ weeks Anglo-German relations Itad breathed a cordiality 
w'hich they had not known since the Kruger telegram, and which , 
they were never to know' agalnj Under the mellowing influence of a 
warm popular welcome, the Emperor’s instinctive dislike for British 
idetis and institutions momentarily yielded to a revival of family 
associations and a desire to resume the political intimacy of the early 
years of his reign. If the Jbritish refusal of cooperation in 1503 was’** 
an error, the German refusal of British conditions in 1907 was a,; 
calamity. 

The King’s Speech at the opening of the Session of 1908 began 
with a warmly-phrased reference to the Kaiser’s visit, and Schon’s 
proposal for a pact guaranteeing the status quo in the North Sea was 
accepted; but the sky was quickly filled with driving clouds. 

^ Schon defends the veto on the ground that Germany would have been one 
against three; that the interests of France and Russia were smaller; and that Sir 
Edward perhaps desired a certain recognition of the new grouping of the Powers. 
Memoirs, pp. 62-3. 
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“ It was in the last weeks of February,” writes Colonel Repington^, “ that 
I learnt that the Kaiser had addressed a letter to_^Lord, Tweedmouth 
on naval policy. This letter appeared to me an insidious attempt to in- 
fluence, in German interests, a British First Lord, and at a most critical 
juncture, namely, just before the estimates were coming on in Parliament. 
... It seemed to me a public duty to expose this proceeding in order to 
prevent its recurrence; and this seemed all the more necessary, considering 
the weakening of our Government at a moment when firmness was 
absolutely indispensable.” 

Accordingly The Times published a brief letter from its Military 
Correspondent on March 6th with the title “Under which King?” 
The Kaiser had addressed a letter to Lord Tweedmouth on British 
and German naval policy, and a reply had been despatched. Both 
letter and reply should be laid before Parliament without delay. The 
letter was accompanied by a shrill leader, suggesting that the Emperor 
had tried to cut down British shipbuilding, in order. to, steal a march 
on our. .naval supremacy. 

“ It was a purely private and personal communication,” declared 
the Prime-Minister on March 6th, “ conceived iii an entirely friendly 
spirit. The answer was equally private and informal, and neither the 
letter nor the answer was communicated to the Cabinet. Before the 
letter arrived, the Cabinet had come to a formal decision with regard 
to the Navy estimates.” A little further information was supplied on 
March qth by Lord Tweedmouth. “The letter came by the ordinary 
post. It was private and personal, very friendly in its tone and quite 
informal. I shewed it to Sir Edward Grey, who agreed that it should 
be treated as a private and not an official one ; and on February 20 th 
I replied in a friendly and informal manner.” Lord Lansdowne 
followed with a few sensible words. The letter appeared to be very 
much what a Sovereign and a British Minister would say in con- 
versation without its being thought improper; and the Opposition 
would not press for publication. Such communications, however, 
were irregular, and should only be made in cases of real necessity. 
Lord Rosebery concluded the brief debate with a few sentences 
which were warmly appreciated in Berlin. 

My only apprehension is that we may be making ourselves quite 
ridiculous by the fuss which has been made. We have seen a whole world 
of absolutely insane inferences drawn. There is a section of the Press in 
both countries which seeks to create bad blood. Those sections take up 

^ Vestigia, ch. 21. Schon, to whom the Kaiser showed it, saw no reason for 
vetoing the despatch of the letter. Memoirs, p. loi. 
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even' trivial incident — this is a trivial inculcnt—to excite morbid suspicions 
hetwcon the nvo nations \Yhich is gradually developing into a danger to 
European peace. There is no earthly rea.son that I know why our friendship 
with France should necessarily entail a hostile attitude to Germany. 

Prince Biilow dealt with his own critics in a similar manner. 

I cannot publish tl)e letter because it is private. I wish I could. It 
could be signed by any of us, by any sincere friend of good relations. 
Every Sovereign h.us a right to address other statesmen. It is a gross libel 
to suggest that it is an attempt to iniluence the Minister in the interest of 
Germany, or a secret interference in the domestic alfairs of Great Britain. 

In view of the excitement worked up by the Press, the Cabinet 
would have been wise to a.sk the Kaiser’s permission to reveal the 
correspondence. 'Phe letter, like many other of Ins pronouncements, 
was susceptible of two interpretations. 'I’o one cla.s 3 of mind it seems 
a Machiavellian attempt to overtake the British lead in capital ships 
by allaying suspicion of German designs. To another, it appears as an 
cIFort, tactless indeed, but made in good faith, to improve the relations 
between the two peoples b 

The Navy Estimates for 190S-9, providing for only two Dread- 
noughts, although in March the German programme was enlarged, 
testified to the conciliatory spirit of the British Cabinet. The pro- 
motion of Mr Asquith to the Premiership in 190S brought Mr Lloyd 
Ge orge to the Exchequer, and Mr Churchill into the Cabinet; and for 
the next three years these ttvo men led a crusade for social reform and 
a reduction of armaments. At a meeting under the auspices of the 
Peace Society at the Queen's Plall on July aSth, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated the German case for armaments. 

“Men have not got the imagination to project themselves into the 
position of the other party. Look at the position of Germany. Her. Army is 
to her what our Navy is to us — her sole defence against invasion. She has not 
got a two-Power standard. She is between two Powers who, in combination, 
could pour in a vastly greater number of troops than she has. ... I want our 
friends who think, because Germany is a little frightened, she really means 
mischief to us, to remember that she is friglitened for a reason which 
would frighten us under the same circumstances. Why should there not 
' be an Anglo-German Entente? We have done it with France, we have 
• done it with Russia, we have done it with the United States.” 

A week or two later, on August 15th, Mr Churchill sounded a similar 
note. 

^ The letter was published in The Morning Post, October 30th, 1914, and is 
reprinted in Repington’s Vestigia. 
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“There is no collision of primary interests between Great Britain and 
Germany in any quarter of the globe, no real cause of difference. They 
have nothing to fight about, no prize to fight for, and no place to fight in. 
We honour that strong, patient, industrious German people, who have 
been for so many centuries divided, a prey to European intrigue. We wish 
them well from the bottom of our hearts.” 

The aspirations, if not the confidence, of the Left wing were shared 
by the Right; and the Cabinet determined to utilise IGng EdwarTs 
visit to the Kaiser at Cronberg, on his way to Marienbad, for opening 
negotiations^. Sir Charles Hardinge explained the causes of British 
anxiety, and urged that a friendly discussion of armaments should 
take place between the Governments. The Kaiser renewed the 
assurance of his friendliness, but impulsively declared that no 
pressure from a foreign Government could be tolerated, and that he 
would rather go to war than submit to it. The personal aspects of 
the visit were pleasant enough. “Uncle Bertie was all sunshine at 
Cronberg and in very good humour,” reported the Kaiser to the Tsar 
on August i8th. “He intends visiting Berlin officially with Aunt 
Alix next year.” 

ICing Edward proceeded from Cronberg to Ischl to congratulate 
Francis Joseph on his diamond jubilee. “ It was not an official visit,” 
writes the biographer of Aehrenthal; “but the King tzded to give it 
that character. In the course of a walk with the Emperor, he brought 
up the topic of the German Fleet, explained the resentment it aroused 
iii England, and asked his host to persuade Germany to limit her 
'shipbuilding. Francis Joseph refused. The parting was friendly; but 
the conversation was a landmark-.” The King had np other purpose 
than to diminish the tension which was beginning to threaten peace, 
and Sir Edward Grey could truthfully aver that we had carefully 
avoided anything likely to make mischief between Germany and 
Austria. But the Emperor remarked that his guest had gone away 
dissatisfied, and to suspicious eyes his action came to appear as 
another link in the chain of his machinations against the Central 
Powers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer left home soon after the King 
to study the German system of Old Age Pensions and, incidentally, 
to discuss the problem of armaments. Bethmann-Hollweg, the 

^ Cook, How Britain strove for Peace. The Kaiser reported the interview in two 
telegrams to the Chancellor, printed by Hammann, Bilder aiis der letsten Kaiserseit, 
pp. I4r-X44. 

® Molden, Graf Aehrenthal, p. 56 . 
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Minister of the Interior, travelled to Berlin to do him honour, and 
iMr Lloyd George returned home impressed with the wealth, the 
energy and the friendliness of the German people. The German 
Chancellor professed himself equally eager to dissipate the cloud of 
mistnist. “That the present mutual suspicion has lost little of its 
strength is a deep grief to Prince Biilow,” wrote Sidney Whitman in 
The StandariT after a visit to Norderney. “He regards it as a sort 
of popular madness. As to our fear of an attack by sea, he says the 
apprehension would be more excusable for Germany.” A few days 
later, the Chancellor opened the fifteenth Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference, which was held in the Reichstag building, with a few words 
of welcome. “Taught by history, which for three hundred years has 
not spared her the hardest experiences, Germany must and will be 
strong enough to defend her independence. She does not and will not 
misuse her strength.” At a garden-party at the Chancellor’s palace 
Lord Weardale thanked the Prince for his interview with Sidney 
Whitman, and added that ninety-nine out of every hundred English- 
men desired the very best relations. The Chancellor replied in 
English, on behalf of the Kaiser and tlie German people, that their, 
only aim was to have the very best relations, and expressing the hope . 
that his visitors had convinced themselves of this good feeling. 

Wliile the relations of the two countries were being eagerly dis- 
cussed by iVIinisters and the Press, the publication of an undated and 
anonymous interview with the Kaiser in The Daily Telegraph, on 
October aStli, let loose a hurricane-. Its dominant tlieme was his 
friendship for Great Britain, as evinced both openly and secretly 
during the Boer War, and steadily maintained, though neither shared 
by liis own people nor recognised by the object of his affections. 
While The Daily Telegraph informed its readers that the interview 
was the work of a retired diplomatist, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitimg issued a statement that the Emperor had received from an 
English gentleman the manuscript of an article collating a series of 
conversations at various times and with various personages, with a 
request to sanction its publication in the interests of good relations. 
The Emperor forwarded it to Biilow at Norderney, who sent it to 

^ September 14th, 1908. 

- The Kaiser read the interview before it appeared and corrected one or two 
words so that his meaning should be made clearer. It is reprinted in the Appendix 
to D. J. Hill, Impressions of the Kaiser. The most authoritative accounts of the 
incident are given by Spickemagel, Filrst Biilow, ch. 5; Schbn, Mesnoirs, pp. 103-8; 
Hammann, Um den Kaiser, ch, 6 ; and William II, Metnoirs, ch, 4. 
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the Foreign Office at Berlin for revision. As the Foreign Office 
raised no objection, it was published. The interview, like the letter to 
Lord Tweedmouth, however well-intentioned, increased the malaise 
which it was intended to dispel. When the Kaiser confessed that his 
subjects as a whole were unfriendly to England, he was generally 
believed; but when he affirmed his own undeviating goodwill, he 
failed to carry conviction. Moreover, the rashness of his language 
deepened the impression already prevalent throughout Europe that 
his personality was an explosive element in world-politics. 

While Cabinet Ministers expressed their confidence in the good- 
will of Germany, a growing number of observers came to regard a 
collision as probable, if not inevitable. On July 20th, 1908, Lord 
Cromer warned the Government in the House of Lords that “their 
main duty was to make provision betimes for the European conflict 
which might not improbably be forced upon us before many years.” 
Powerful French voices struck the same note. During his cure at 
Marienbad in the same year King Edward received a visit from 
iClemenceau, the French Premier, who spoke of another war as prob- 
>able. If war broke out between Germany and England, the German 
armies would invade France by way of Belgium, and seek in France 
an indemnity for losses at sea. To destroy the German Fleet would 
not save Paris. A hundred thousand men in Belgium would not be 
of much use; but two hundred and fifty thousand or five hundred 
thousand would change the course of the struggle. Our Territorial 
Army was a plaything, and the position of France would be one of 
extreme danger until Great Britain had a National Army. “ If France 
were smashed for want of timely help, England would have to incur 
vastly greater obligations than any now requisite, or would have to 
bend her neck to the victor.” 

On November 23rd, Lord Roberts delivered a weighty speech in 
the House of Lords, which succeeded in making compulsory service 
a living issue. 

“ Hitherto,” he began, “ I have failed to wake people up to my warnings 
against a danger that is all too obvious. If you, who ought to realise that 
our naval supremacy is being disputed, neglect to place this country in 
such a state of defence as would make even the most powerful nation 
hesitate to attack it, I cannot help feeling that a terrible awakening may be 

in store for us at no very distant period The Navy is not enough. The 

Territorial Army, is too small and too untrained to cope with highly 

trained troops There lies in front of us one of the strangest spectacles 

ever witnessed. Within a few hours’ steaming of our coasts, there is a 
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people numbering over sixty millions, our most active rivals in commerce 
and'the greatest military Power in the world, adding to an overwhelming 
military strength a naval force which she is resolutely and rapidly increasing; 
while we are taking no military precautions in response. Germany cannot 
justly be blamed for the situation; rather, she should be praised and her 
example followed, for her people, by their industry, their perseverance, 
their sound system of education, and the military training which every 
able-bodied man receives, have made her a great nation. Words cannot 
express the responsibility which lies on the members of the Legislature. 
We are trustees for the future of the Empire. It is my absolute belief that, 
without a military organisation more adequate to the certain perils of the 
future; our'Empire will fall from us and our power will pass away.” 

Lord Crewe replied, for the Government, that Lord Roberts’s scheme 
woulc^cost twenty millions a year, and that, as the people believed 
the Fleet to offer practical immunity, it would dissipate belief in the 
necessity of a supreme Navy. It was true that we needed a consider- 
able force, so that the enemy would require large numbers for the 
attempt; but we were not prepared to revolutionise our theory and 
practice not only of military but of naval defence. It was impossible 
to accept the motion^, because it could not be dissociated from the 
speech, with its demand for a million men, and because it suggested 
that the Army, not the Navy, was the real defence against invasion. 
Lord Lansdowne, while admitting Lord Roberts’s contention that 
circumstances had changed since 1905 to our disadvantage, also 
declined to accept his remedy; but the motion was carried by 72 to 
32. While the official leaders of both parties thus clung to the 
voluntary system, the debate left an abiding impression; and the 
principle of compulsory service was accepted by an ever-growing 
number of Conservatives within and without the Legislature^. 


^ “That the defence of these islands necessitates the immediate provision of an 
army so strong in numbers and so efficient in quality that the most formidable 
nation would hesitate to attempt a landing on these shores.” 

“ While Lord Roberts was proclaiming his fears and propounding his remedies, 
Sir John Fisher secretly proposed to avert the menace by very different means. As 
far back as 1905, on his appointment to office, the First Sea Lord in a written 
Memorandum predicted an Anglo-German war in August, 1914; and on March 
14th, 1908, he wrote to King Edward, “that we have eventually to fight Germany 
is just as sure as anything can be.” “ Early in 1908,” he writes, “ I had a long secret 
conversation with the King, in which I urged that we should ‘Copenhagen’ the 
German fleet at Kiel d la Nelson, and I lamented that we possessed neither a Pitt 
nor a Bismarck to give the order.” The criminal design of seizing the Fleet of a 
foreign Power in time of peace, without even Canning’s excuse in 1807, was never 
communicated to Ministers ; for the reception of the plan by those to whom it was 
confided did not encourage its author to enlarge the circle of initiates. Memoirs, 
pp. 18-19, 64, 183. 
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The tension was recognised and deplored by no one more than 
by the German Ambassador in London, Count Wolff-Metternich, 
who complained in 1908 that the provocative methods by which the 
Germajn Fleet was boomed were affecting British neiyes. It was now 
clear that there was only one path back to confidence and cordiality ; 
and this the Kaiser and Billow stubbornly refused to take. “I am 
asked why we oppose limitations,” declared the Chancellor in the 
Reichstag on December loth, 1908. 

“The technical difficulties are very great. . . . Besides we are in the middle 
of Europe, in the most strategically unfavourable position on the world 

map Our position would be bad indeed, and peace would be imperilled 

if we reduced our armaments below the level demanded by our position in 
Europe. Finally, the growth of our fleet is determined by a law, the sole 
object of which is to assure the defence of our coasts and our commerce.” 

When he added that no definite proposals for the limitation of 
armaments had reached the German Government, his statement was 
only formally true; and the British Government replied that no 
definite proposals had been made at the Hague in 1907 or at Cronberg 
in 1908, because Germany had refused to engage in discussions, 

. Meanwhile, the construction of a mighty Fleet was pressed steadily 
forward, to the noisy accompaniment of the Pan-Germaa orchestra. 

II. Macedonian Reform, 1907-1908 

While the German challenge to our naval security constituted the 
main anxiety of the Government, the problem of Macedonian reforms 
continued to demand unremitting attention, and at the end of 1907 
Sir Edward Grey boldly resumed the initiative^. 

“The situation has become so unsatisfactory,” he declared in a Memo- 
randum of December i8th, “ as to claim the immediate attention of the 
Powers. ... The gradual extermination of the Christian inhabitants is being 
tolerated in Macedonia, where the Ottoman authorities have displayed an 
utter incapacity to maintain public tranquillity. The experience of the last 
four years would tend to shew that, by its very constitution, the gendarmerie 
is not capable of remedying the chief evil from which Macedonia is suffering 
— the absence of public security. It is quite unfitted by numbers and organ- 
isation to cope with the bands, and PI.M. Government are profoundly 
convinced that the time has now arrived when General de Giorgis and the 
foreign Staff Officers should be entrusted with a full measure of executive 
control, and when the force under his command should be properly 
qualified for effective action by a substantial increase in numbers and an 
adequate equipment. In these circumstances they would strongly urge 

‘ See Turkey, No. i and Turkey, No. 2, 1908. 
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THE NOVIBAZAR RAILWAY PROJECT 

that the Powers should represent to the Sublime Porte that the heavy 
charges on the Macedonian Budget for the maintenance of Turkish troops 
are out of all proportion to the services which they render in the mainten- 
ance of public security, and that the only effective means of suppressing 
the bands lies in the increase upon a large scale of the gendarmerie, the 
formation of mobile columns of gendarmes, and in granting executive 
power to the officers in command. The savings effected by the reduction 
of the troops would provide funds for their increase and adequate equip- 
ment.” 

This vigorous call fell on deaf ears ; for none of the other Powers 
cared for the sufferings of the Macedonian peasant. Well might 
Lord Newton e.xclaim that Great Britain was the only sentimental 
country in tlie world ! 

While pleas for inaction were trickling in to Downing Street, a 
deadly blow was struck at the waning prestige of the Concert. On 
January 27th, 1908, Baron Aehrenthal, the masterful diplomat who 
succeeded tlie pliant Goluchowski at the Ballplatz in 1906, announced 
that he had obtained from the Sultan permission to survey the route 
for a railway through the sanjak of Novibazar, connecting the Bosnian 
system with the Turkish terminus at Mitrovitzah Article XXV of 
the Treaty of Berlin empowered Austria to construct military and 
commercial roads tlirough the sanjak ; and, though railways were not 
specifically mentioned, nobody argued that the Austrian Minister was 
exceeding his Treaty rights. On March 24th, Prince Billow spoke with 
sympathy of the Austrian project, “ though we neither gave nor were 
asked our advice.” “I was informed of die intention,” echoed 
Tittoni in the Italian Chamber, “but I could not dispute the right. 
There is no danger to the Concert or to peace if all the Powers regard 
railways as an item in the reforms of Macedonia.” Very different 
was the reception of the news in Russia. Izvolsky complained that 
it was a gross violation of the spirit of the Miirzsteg Agreement; and 
the cooperation in the Balkans inaugurated in 1897 came suddenly 
to an end. The wound was far too deep to be healed by Aehrenthal’s 
subsequent acceptance of the project of a railway from the Danube 
at the junction of Servia and Roumania to San Giovanni di Medua 
in northern Albania. 

Sir Edward Grey’s references to Austria’s action were polite, but 
unambiguous. 

“ Our attitude towards these railway projects,” he declared on February 
28th, “ is one of benevolent neutrality. But this latest project has undoubtedly 

^ See Molden, Graf Aehrenthal, pp. 33-8. 
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een the occasion of very marked comment. That this special moment 
s ould^be chosen for promoting a large railway scheme which requires the 
u ^ consent was sure to excite apprehension lest individual Powers 
s ould be turning their attention to objects specially adapted to their 
iiUerests. Any impression of that kind must produce a most unfortunate 
^ect oil public opinion in the Balkans, at Constantinople and on the 
oncert itself. I should regret exceedingly that any such impression should 
gam ground, because I wish to see the Concert maintained for Macedonian 
re orms.. . .Moreover, iii discussing the Macedonian question you are 
never ar rom the Turkish question, which has more than once led to a 
uropean war.^ As long as the Concert exists you have a certain guarantee 
at t e question will not lead to war. Once they lose touch with one 
cannot tell what misunderstandings may creep in and how 
^ then the launching of a railway scheme really affected 

th^ v ^ versely? I trust not; but I do feel that it is incumbent on 

e owers, a ter all that has passed, to make it clear that there is no ground 
tor such an apprehension.” 


The Foreign Secretary proceeded to repeat the demands, the 
acceptance of which by the Powders he had been privately endeavouring 
to secure throughout the winter, and added that it might be necessary 
to go further^ -xc. 

.'Mt “If ^nfi'^corista^ari^n of a mig . , - _ , , „ , 

^ ^ : “ , . . ^'=3inted for a fixed term of years— a 

fonvard, to the noisy accompamment accepted and recognised by the 

hi^position were secure, I believe 
11. Macedonian REFOijgj;^l- be -solved. Under secure and 

While the German challenge to o. Commission and the gendarme* 
r -I ^ -em, and the country, I am convincea, 

mam anxiety of the Government, th j ^ ^ , 

continued to demand unremitting pledged, AVe have no uinouT 

Sir Edward Grey boldly resumed tlqy ready to abandon any proposal of 
“ The situation has become so unsatime forward with any other proposal 
randum of December i8th, “ as to claintive .and which recommends itself 

Powers The gradual extermination of am convinced that the Macedonian 

tolerated in Macedonia, where the Ottoi will only seriously take it in hand. 
"Hgr incapacity to maintain public tranqie will not improve the situation, 
fears would tend to shew that, by its 'c little better than a farce. We are 
Capable of remedying the chief evil Concert must either justify itself or 
^ Absence of public security. Itisquitjs to be neglected, must sooner or 
''/o cope with the bands, and H. 

^ la'v'^ied that the time has now arrived ... c T nrd 

\\'/ Staff Officers should be entrusteiVO unfaltering accents o 

' ^•^\\\|, and when the force under h 

V''' effective action by a subst.j^j^jj Ambassador that, according 

^\v‘^\H,uipment. In these ^Y„,n doing anytliing to 

^ lost she should thereby encourage 
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Turldsh resistance to reform. The Austrian Press, led by the Fremden-^ 
hlatt^ roundly declared that an independent Governor was impossible 
without coercing Turkey; and comment in the other capitals was no 
more encouraging. Undeterred by the hostile reception of his speech, 
Sir Edward Grey embodied its substance in a vigorous despatch to 
the Great Powers. The Government, he declared, had received the 
replies on his Gendarmerie proposal with great regret ; and no alter- 
native scheme had been proposed. 

“ If the note on judicial reforms is not presented, and if it is understood 
that the Powers have dropped this project without putting for\vard any 
other proposal of reform, the effect will be most deplorable. The situation 
is not beyond remedy; but it cannot be remedied by half-measures. Were 
a Governor of Macedonia to be appointed who would be given a free hand 
and be irremovable for a term of years except with the consent of the 
Powers, and were an adequate force of gendarmerie and of European 
officers placed at his disposal, the Government are convinced that the 
country might be cleared of bands and pacified in a short time. The 
Governor would be a Turkish subject, and might be a Christian or a 
Mussulman. The Government believe that, if all the Powers make it 
known that they are equally in earnest and resolved, they can secure the 
acceptance of any proposal which does not involve a disintegration of 
Ottoman territory. If the Powers are not prepared to assume this attitude, 
the Concert, as an instrument for securing reforms, has ceased to exist.” 

The prompt response of the Russian Government, which since 
the sanjak coup was now free to pursue its own line, manifested a 
welcome advance towards the British standpoint. While still unable 
to accept the proposed reduction of Turldsh troops, it supported the 
increase of the numbers and powers of the Gendarmerie. If the 
appointment of a Governor for Macedonia had no chance of being 
adopted unanimously by the Powers or accepted by the Sultan, the 
same object could be attained by maldng the Inspector-General irre- 
moveable for a term of years. At the same time, judicial reform 
should be seriously pressed. Sir Edward, delighted by the reply, 
virtually accepted the proposal that the Inspector- General should be 
raised to the rank of Vizier, confirmed for a term of years and super- 
seded only with the consent of the Powers. There seemed at last to 
be some prospect of advance. If further progress was to be made it 
could only come from the growing intimacy of Great Britain and 
Russia ; and it was to foster the spirit of confidence and cooperation 
that King Edward accepted the invitation to visit the Tsar at Reval 
in June. 

The first visit ever paid by a British Sovereign to Russia aroused 
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unusual interest both at home and abroad. Radical and Labour 
circles in England deplored the step at a time when the struggle 
between the Tsar and his people was at its height, and Nicholas 
dared not welcome his guest in his own capital. Grim stories of 
“Stolypin’s necktie,” of prisons crowded with untried prisoners, of 
a torture-chamber at Riga, of exiles rotting in Siberia, had filtered 
through to the West. The Conservative Press, on the other hand, > 
pointedly recalled the King’s journey to Paris in 1903. The visit was 
sharply challenged by the Labour party in the debate on the Foreign 
Office vote on June 4th, and warmly defended by Sir Edward Grey 
on grounds of high policy. The IGng’s visits abroad, he began, had 
been uniformly beneficial. No negotiations were on foot for any new 
treaty or convention with Russia, and none would be initiated during 
the visit. But it would emphasise the fact that the relations between 
the two countries were of a friendly character. The Convention of 
1907 and the Reval visit were parts of the same policy. “I am for a 
loyal understanding between the countries, worldng together where 
their interests touch. I stand by that, and if the House rejects it or 
makes it impossible I fall with it. That is a policy of peace. The other 
policy urged on us leads in the direction of war.” The visit, moreover, 
was long overdue, and could not be postponed without marked dis- 
courtesy. We might as well tear up the Convention, and to continue 
the discussion of Macedonian reforms would be fruitless. The 
internal condition of Russia was irrelevant to the issue, and we had 
no Treaty rights to justify interference. “You think you are simply 
advocating a breach between two Governments,” concluded the 
Foreign Secretary. “You are advocating something which in the long 
run is bound to make bad blood between the two peoples.” If it was 
too late to cancel the visit, replied Keir Hardie on behalf of the 
Labour party, let it be of a private character. “For the King to pay 
an official visit is to condone the atrocities for which the Tsar’s 
Government and the Tsar personally must be held responsible.” Mr 
Balfour supported the official policy, which was approved by 225 to 
59 ; but the large number of abstentions in a crowded House was 
symptomatic of a widespread repugnance to intimate relations with 
the Russian Government. 

King Edward was perplexed and annoyed at the outburst of 
resentment. 

“ The visit,” writes Sir Sidney Lee, “ followed his cruises round the other 
northern capitals, and he regarded as overdue the personal civility to the 
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Tsar, who was nephew to his wife, and to whom he was deeply attached. 
The unrest in Russia was no concern of his, and only awoke in him sym- 
pathy with the ruler whose life it oppressed. He was hardly conscious of 
the deep-seated feeling which the alleged tyranny of the Russian Govern- 
ment had excited in many quarters in England^.” 

On June loth, the King and Queen, accompanied by Sir John Fisher, 
Sir John French and Sir Charles Hardinge, reached Reval. 

“ I am confident,” declared the Tsar, “ that this meeting will strengthen 
the numerous and powerful ties which unite our Houses, and will have a 
happy result of bringing our countries closer together, and of maintaining 
the peace of the world. During the past year several questions of great 
importance for Russia and Great Britain have been settled satisfactorily. 
I am certain that Your Majesty appreciates as much as myself the value 
of these agreements, for, despite their limited scope, they can only aid in 
spreading between our countries the sentiments of goodwill and mutual 
confidence.” 

“ I can cordially subscribe to the words of Your Majesty on the Con- 
vention recently concluded,” replied the King. ” I believe it will serve to 
strengthen the ties which unite our peoples, and I am certain it will lead 
to a satisfactory settlement of some important matters in the future. I am 
convinced that it will also greatly aid to maintain the peace of the world.” 

Izvolsky and Sir Charles Hardinge also issued a communique stating 
that they were in complete agreement on all points. “The two 
IVIinisters have convinced themselves anew of the desire of Russia and 
Great Britain to maintain the best relations with all the other Powers, 
and to give none of them reasons for disquietude as to the object of 
the special agreements between the two countries or of their general 
policy.” 

These soothing assurances merely stimulated speculation, and 
far-reaching designs were confidently attributed to the actors in the 
drama. In Germany and Austria, fantastic legends were current. 
“The assumption at the time,” wrote Reventlow in 1915, “and later 
proved correct, was that the monarchs arranged to launch a war of 
annihilation against Germany and Austria, in association with France 
and the Balkan States, as soon as Russia had reorganised her army. 
The Russian experts calculated that this would require from six to 
eight years.” Fringe Biilow displayed his anxiety by pointed enquiries ; 
and Izvolsky assured him that “no open or secret Anglo-Russian 
Conventions existed which could be directed against German 
interests.” That apprehension was felt in still higher quarters, as was 
revealed by a speech of the Kaiser to his officers during an inspection 
^ Dictionary of National Biography, Edward VII. 
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at Doberitz. “It seems they wish to encircle and provoke us. We 
shall be able to support it. The German has never fought better than 
when he has had to defend him on all sides.” A few days later he was 
greeted at the Hamburg regatta with unusual enthusiasm and by 
Die Wacht am Rhein. “When I asked myself what this outburst 
meant,” he declared, “our old German song burst forth. Then I 
knew. Gentlemen, I thank you and I have understood you.” 

Germany was mistaken in attributing to the chief actors at Reval 
designs against her security or welfare; but she was justified in the 
belief that the visit had tightened the bonds between the two Powers. 
In a letter to Benckendorff, written on June i8th, Izvolsky reported 
that the general impression of the visit was extremely favourable^, 
and that the Kang had openly expressed his satisfaction, referring 
with special pleasure to the happy trend in Russia’s domestic affairs 
and Stolypin’s activities. He had had long conversations' with 
Hardinge on the European situation. The latter did not think that 
Anglo-German relations would grow worse just at present; but, if 
Germany continued to build at her present pace, in seven or eight 
years an extremely disquieting situation would arise. Then, doubtless, 
Russia would be the arbiter. It was, therefore, the wish of Great 
Britain, in the interest of peace and the Balance of Power, that she 
should be as strong as possible by land and sea. Sir Charles Hardinge 
spoke warmly of the result of the Convention of 1907, and declared the 
Cabinet to be resolved on cooperation in Persia, Macedonian reforms 
were fully discussed, and the British proposals were reduced to dimen- 
sions which Izvolsky hoped would be accepted by the Powers. 

Nowhere was the Reval visit more anxiously canvassed than in 
certain secret conventicles both within and without the dominions of 
the Sultan. Young Turk exiles in Western Europe had long planned 
and plotted for a republic and a Constitution, and a network of 
committees was formed in European and Asiatic Turkey, with their 
headquarters at Salonika^. Fearing discovery, the Committee of 
Union and Progress planned a rising for September; but the meeting 
at Reval determined it to forestall by immediate action the inter- 
vention which it appeared to foreshadow. On July 3rd, Niazi Bey 
raised the flag of revolt at his native village of Resna, and, on July 
23rd, the Constitution of 1876 was proclaimed. On the following day, 
Abdul Hamid, confronted by the Young Turk ultimatum, “Sur- 

^ Siebert, Diplomatische Aktemtiiche, pp. 777-9. 

“ See Moore, The Orient Express, ch. 31 ; “The Young Turks.” 
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render, or we march on Stambul,” granted the Constitution. The 
revolution was hailed with delight tliroughout the Ottoman dominions, 
and the murdering bands disappeared as if by magic. 

Opinion in this country greeted the revolution with enthusiastic 
and almost unanimous approval, though a few of the older Glad- 
stonians grumbled that nothing good could come out of Turkey. The 
sentiment of relief was shared to the full by the British Diplomatic 
and Consular Representatives and by the Foreign Secretary himself 
Sir Edward Grey instructed our Charge d'affaires to congratulate the 
new Grand-Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Old Man of Turkey, on 
his accession to office and the promulgation of a Constitution. 

“His Highness should be assured that the warmest sympathy has been 
called forth by this event in England, in which country the welfare of 
Turkey is earnestly desired by means of a regeneration of the Administra- 
tion.... As far as PI.M.’s Government are concerned, the Macedonian 
question and others of a similar character will entirely disappear, once 
good government throughout the Turkish dominions is established. You 
may assure his Highness that any changes or genuine efforts on such lines 
will not be embarrassed by us, but will receive our fullest sympathy.” 

On the same day, Petrograd was informed of the opinion of the British 
Government that “any representations for the creation of a mobile 
force should be suspended.” Izvolsky agreed that it was “essential 
that Great Britain and Russia should avoid placing themselves in 
antagonism to a Mussulman movement productive of genuine re- 
forms, and that a fair chance of showing what good it could bring 
about should be afforded to that movement.” Thus ended the five 
years’ wearisome struggle, waged almost single-handed by Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey, for the relief of the suffering 
peasantry of Macedonia. In the course of the summer the whole 
machinery of control — the Gendarmerie, the Financial Commission 
and the Civil Agents — ^was scrapped. If it was in some measure an 
act of necessity, it was, in scarcely less degree, an act of faith. 

The disinterested sympathy of Great Britain was warmly appre- 
ciated at Constantinople. 

“A deputation visited the British Embassy at Pera to-day,” reported Mr 
G. H. Barclay, “and said that they entertained the most friendly feelings 
to England as the country which was the champion of liberty. Englishmen 
have been the recipients of many expressions of friendliness from Turks, 
who feel that their aspirations to Constitutional liberty cannot lack the 
moral support of Great Britain.” 

^ Turkey, No. i, 1909. Correspondence respecting the Constitutional Movement in 
Turkey. 
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The new Ambassador, Sir Gerald Lowther, in presenting his cre- 
dentials to the Sultan on August 7th, informed him that his wise 
action in granting the Constitution had made an excellent impression 
in England. 

“ In reply, he twice assured me that he was firmly resolved to act in 
future in accordance with the principles of the Constitution, and stated 
that he depended on H.M.’s Government giving him material and moral 
support. Along the entire route from Yildiz to the Sublime Porte and from 
there to the Embassy, a distance of about four miles, large crowds made me 
an enthusiastic and spontaneous demonstration.” 

In a cordial interview with the Turkish Ambassador on July 31st, Sir 
Edward Grey asserted that our quarrels had never been with the 
Turkish people, but only with that particular form of government 
which the Turks themselves had now overthrown. 

III. The Bosnian Crisis, 1908-1909 

While this country was still ringing with praises of the Young 
Turk revolution and of the almost miraculous restoration of tran- 
quillity in the bloodstained valleys of Macedonia, the harmony of 
the European Chanceries was rudely disturbed by a proclamation of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, announcing the formal incorporation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in his dominions, on the ground that annexa- 
tion was the essential preliminary to the grant of a Constitution^. 
Aehrenthal had secured the concession for the s>ajijak Railway without 
consulting Russia ; but he never dreamed of annexing Bosnia without 
a previous understanding. The sanjak controversy left Izvolsky angry 
and suspicious ; but the mood passed, and in April, 1908, he expressed 
his desire that the entente of the two Powers should be renewed. In 
a Memorandum, dated June 19th, he accepted the sanjak Railway 
and announced his readiness, should the maintenance of the status 
quo prove impossible, to discuss changes, among them the annexation 
by Austria of Bosnia, Herzegovina and the sanjak^ in return for 
the opening of the Straits to Russian warships. The intimation that 
Austria might annex Bosnia was a delightful surprise to Aehrenthal; 
and, once assured of Russia’s conditional assent, he determined to 
carry out the project with the least possible delay. The statesmen 
met at Buchlau, Berchtold’s castle in Bohemia, on September 15th. 
It was agreed that Aehrenthal should give his colleague notice before 

^ See the Austrian Red-book, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke betreffend Bostiieii utid 
die Hercegovina-, Friedjung, Das Zeitalter des Imperialiances, ii. 165—284; Molden, 
Graf Aehrenthal, pp. 39-no; Conrad von Hdtzendorff, Aus memer Dienstzeit, vol. 
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taking action ; but they afterwards differed as to the date when such 
action was expcctedh The German and Italian Ministers were in- 
formed of tlie impending annexation, but not of its exact date. 

After completing his cure at Carlsbad, the Russian Minister 
crossed the Alps, intending to discuss coming events "with Italy, 
France and Great Britain. The Austrian Minister, on the contrary, 
returned to Vienna resolved to act, and arranged with Ferdinand that 
he should simultaneously proclaim Bulgaria’s independence of the 
Sultan. On October ist, the Austrian Ambassadors to France and 
Italy, Great Britain and Germany, were despatched from Budapest 
with autograph letters from their Sovereign which they were ordered 
to deliver on October 5th. When he reached Paris on October 3rd, 
Izvolsky found a letter awaiting him from Aehrenthal, announcing 
that annexation would talce place on October 7th. Since, however. 
President Fallieres was to be away on October 5th, the audience of 
Count Khevenhiiller was fixed for October 3rd; and on that day the 
letter of Francis Joseph was presented. “This letter,” commented 
the President, “announces the annexation of Bosnia. What of the 
independence of Bulgaria?” “It is all arranged,” was the prompt, 
but indiscreet, reply. “Bulgaria will anticipate us by a day.” 

When Count Mensdorff presented the Emperor’s autograph letter, 
King Edward made no attempt to conceal his displeasure, and the 
Ambassador afterwards complained that he had been “turned out“.” 
Lord Redesdale, who was staying at Balmoral when the news arrived, 
has described the anger of his royal friend. The King’s autograph 
reply expressed his regret at the action taken by Austria, and reminded 
the Emperor of the Pact of 1871. The monarch’s indignation was 
shared by the Press, The Times leading the hue and cry with resonant 
denunciations. In a speech to his constituents on October 7th, Sir 
Edward Grey declared that any modification of the Treaty of Berlin 
must be approved by another European Congress, just as Russia’s 
repudiation of the Black Sea Clauses of 1856 had to be ratified at the 
London Conference of 1871, in which Austria had taken part, and 
which decreed that “no Power can free itself from the engagements 
undertaken by treaty nor modify its stipulations without consent of 
the Contracting Parties.” “We cannot recognise the right of any 
State to alter any international treaty without consent, and we cannot 

^ Izvolsky’s story was told in The Fortnightly Review, September, 1909. 
Aehrenthal’s reply appeared in the November issue. 

“ Ma 7 i hat mich fortgyagt. 
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recognise the result of any such action till the otlier Powers, Turkey 
included, have been consulted.” The actual change involved in the 
proceedings of Austria and Bulgaria was not great; but the manner 
was irregular and abrupt, and the incident was particularly deplorable 
at a time when Turkey was setting her house in order. “ Our relations 
with the Government of Turkey have changed from friction and 
remonstrance to very deep sympathy.. . .Hatred, strife and oppression 
have been swept away, and have been replaced by fair-play, peace 
and goodwill. Never in history has there been, I thinlr, a change 
more sudden and so beneficent.” The British Government wished 
the Young Turks to have a fair chance. Any slighting of the, new 
regime must give a military direction to a movement entirely peaceful, 
and plunge Macedonia and Armenia back into the deplorable state 
from which they had recently emerged. Turkey might rest assured 
that, in any revision of the Treaty of Berlin which freed Austria or 
Bulgaria from their obligations, her status and interests would receive 
full consideration. The British, French and Russian Ambassadors- at 
Constantinople were instructed to tell the Porte that all changes in 
the Treaty of Berlin required the assent of all its Signatories ; and a 
British squadron was sent to the Aegean as a symbol of sympathy 
and support. 

On October 12th, Lord Lansdowne asked the Government for 
information, adding that there was a feeling of the utmost dismay in 
the country. Lord Fitzmaurice replied that no definite arrangements 
for a Conference had yet been made, and expressed a hope that the 
aggrieved States would indulge in no hasty action. On the following 
day, however, an official commimique announced tliat the British and 
Russian Ministers had agreed to demand a Conference. Izvolsky 
had thus secured the first item of his programme ; but the second and 
far more important of his demands — compensation for Russia — had 
been refused. The Russian Minister had agreed in advance to the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in return for Austrian support 
for the opening of the Straits. The British statesman, on the other 
hand, had known nothing of the conspiracy against tlie Treaty of 
Berlin; and, after denouncing its breach by Austria, he could hardly 
support the proposal for a further encroachment on Turkish sove- 
reignty. On the day of Izvolsky’s arrival. The Times had roughly 
warned Russia “not to join in the undignified scramble, wliich would 
alienate Turkey and forfeit the goodMll of Powers Mth whicli she • 
was on the best of possible terms.” The Foreign Secretary made it 
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plain to his visitor that the question of the Straits must not be raised 
at the Conference;, but he accompanied his decision with a written 
assurance, approved by tlie Cabinet, that he sympathised with the 
object and that the veto was only temporary. 

On October i6th, a Foreign OfRce communiqud summarised the 
result of the week’s discussions. A Conference was necessary, but it 
should be limited to questions arising out of the violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin. Its primary object would be to provide com- 
pensation for Turkey, and means might perhaps be found to meet 
the reasonable wishes of the smaller Balkan States, though not at 
Turkey’s expense. “ There is no intention of submitting the question 
of the Straits to the Conference. It is a question in which Russia and 
Turkey are primarily concerned, and tliere is no desire on Russia’s 
part in any sense hostile to Turkey or to seek for it as compensation; 
for Russia enters the Conference as one of the disinterested Powers.” 
On the same day a semi-official Anglo-French-Russian programme 
for the projected Conference was issued in Paris, and Pichon expressed 
the hope that Europe would assert her moral unity. Of such unity, 
however, there were few signs. Miliukoff expressed the opinion of 
his countrymen when he complained that a Conference would be 
useless, unless it secured compensation for the Slavs. On October 
13th, Billow informed the British Government that Austria was 
opposed to a Conference and that Germany must support her; but, 
on October 22nd, Aehrenthal explained to the Delegations that 
Austria had no objection to a meeting, if the programme was settled 
in accordance with her views, and the annexation sanctioned but not 
discussed. 

At the Guildhall on November 9th, the Prime-Minister appeared 
in the role of “honest broker.” It was a matter of indifference to 
Great Britain in what way a settlement was reached. “We shall urge 
on all parties moderation and restraint. We are entirely disinterested 
in the Near East. We ask nothing for ourselves. Our sole objects 
are to maintain the public law of Europe, to secure a fair chance for 
the new regime in Turkey, and to promote the adjustment of con- 
flicting interests.” Ten days later, the Foreign Secretary reiterated 
the policy of the Government, and once again paid a generous tribute 
to the Young Turks. “A few months ago, I should have summed up 
the relations of Europe and Turkey by the word Despair. It has been 
one of the most wonderful and beneficent changes in history.” We 
had no territorial ambitions, he added, no past injuries to rankle, no 
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scores to pay off. On November 23rd, Mensdorff reported a con- 
versation with the Foreign Secretary which revealed an approximation 
to the Austrian standpoint; for, though a discussion of the annexation 
at the Conference could not be ruled out, an understanding might 
be reached before it began. He added that, if Austria reached an 
agreement with Turkey, Russia and Italy, Great Britain, Germany 
and France might accept it. 

If the annexation came as a shock to Great Britain, it was a 
staggering blow to Montenegro and Servia, who at once began to 
make military preparations. “My country,” lamented Milovanovich, 
the Servian Foreign Minister, to a Vienna journalist, “feels it almost 
like physical pain, so that the very soul of the people cries out.” 
Since the accession of Peter Karageorgevich in 1903 the hope of 
ultimately detaching the Jugoslav provinces from the Habsburg 
empire by Russian aid had taken root in the country. Milovanovich, 
well aware that the annexation could not be reversed, set forth on a 
round of visits to the Chanceries to ask for a corridor to the Adriatic 
as a consolation prize. 

“Yesterday afternoon,” he reported from London on October i6th^, “I 
was first received by Hardinge, with whom I remained for half an hour. 
I then accompanied him to Grey, with whom we conferred more than an 
hour. Both listened to me very attentively, and exhibited a very lively and 
sympathetic interest. As regards territorial compensation, they are doubtful 
of success, as Austria positively refuses assent. Are we to hold a Con- 
ference, observed Grey, with the prospect that Austria stands by the 
annexation and at the same time retains the Sanjak? I replied that they 
need not fear to leave this question open, for Austria would not dare to 
permit the present tension to continue for long. We must stick to this 
demand to the end, and so long as Great Britain did not abandon us, the 
prospect of success still remained. Great Britain’s attitude will likewise 
encourage Turkey, who is not inclined to yield anything further. ‘We 
must,’ I exclaimed, ‘ prepare for the war which is inevitable in the near 
future, if they refuse us this compensation.’ In reply. Grey and Hardinge 
promised that they would persist in supporting our territorial compensation 
demand so long as Russia should give it her support. The entire Press 
sympathises greatly with Servia.” 

An even warmer welcome awaited Prince George and Pasitch at 
Petrograd. “The Tsar,” reported the latter, “expressed great sym- 
pathy for Servia, but advised a quiet line of conduct, as our cause 
was just but our preparations were weak.” 

^ Bogitshevich, Causes of the War, p. no. 
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Autumn passed into winter witli Europe in turmoil, though no 
State cared or dared to challenge Austria to ordeal by battle^. The 
hysterics of Belgrade aroused the contemptuous anger of Vienna, and 
the fier)'^ Chief of the Staff, Conrad von Hotzendorff, urged summary 
chastisement. When the new year dawned, the idea of a conference 
was already fading away. Austria declined to attend without a pre- 
liminary agreement and unless a discussion of the annexation were 
ruled out; and, if her actions were to be condoned in advance, it 
seemed futile to bring the Powers together in solemn conclave. There 
were, however, three urgent problems to be liquidated — the relations 
of Austria to Turkey, the relations of Bulgaria to Turkey, and the 
relations of Servia to Austria; and all three were solved without 
bloodshed before Easter. 

Aehrenthal had argued that the withdrawal of the garrisons from 
the sanjak formed an adequate compensation to Turkey for the loss 
of her shadowy rights over Bosnia and Herzegovina; but the Turkish 
boycott of Austrian goods and the desire to diminish the number of 
his- opponents finally persuaded him to add a financial solatium. The 
news tliat Austria would pay two-and-a-half millions for the loss of 
Crown property in the annexed provinces was hailed by Sir Edward 
Grey as “the first blue sky.” British sympathy with the Turkish 
reformers, he added, was unabated, and the wisdom of Kiamil 
received the tribute that it deserved. The relief was increased when 
Bulgaria’s offence against Turkish sovereignty was purged by a 
covenant to pay five millions for her share of the Oriental railways ; 
and the transaction was arranged by Russia’s redeeming the Turldsh 
indemnity of 1878 by a similar amount. 

In Aehrenthal’s opinion, the Suzerain’s acceptance of the annexa- 
tion ought to carry the assent of less directly interested States; but 
this view was not shared by Servia. The Powers, however, endeavoured 
to build a bridge for her retreat". Sir Edward Grey promised the 
Russian Government diplomatic aid in securing compensation for 
Servia and Montenegro, adding that Servia’s claims must in the 
interest of peace be reduced to a minimum. “The British Govern- 
ment,” telegraphed Benckendorff on February 24th, “quite realises 
the danger of the situation. Despite the earnest wish to help Servia, 
it is aware that without war it is impossible to procure more than 

^ In private, Izvolsky freely vented his anger. “Aehrenthal is not a gentleman,” 
he cried. Szilassy, Der Untergang der Donaumonarchie, p. 194. 

- See Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstilcke, ch. i. 
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economic concessions.” This cautious realism- was shared by the 
French Government; and the pressure of London and Paris was 
reflected in Izvolsky’s advice to Belgrade. Servia replied that she 
demanded from Austria no territorial, political or economic com- 
pensations. If, however, the Powers were to deal with the questions 
arising from the new situation, she would explain her standpoint 
before their tribunal. She was ready to cancel her military prepara- 
tions, if Austria would do the same, or if the Powers would guarantee 
her against attack. This reply satisfied Izvolsky, subject to the 
omission of the reference to military preparations and other minor 
changes; and Sir Edward Grey promptly approved his alterations, 
which Belgrade was advised to incorporate in her forthcoming Circular 
Note to the Powers. 

Meanwhile, on March 5th, the situation was complicated by a 
Note from Aehrenthal requiring from Servia a direct assurance of a 
change of attitude, and a recognition of the annexation. “No Serbian 
Government could accept this,” telegraphed Izvolsky to Bencken- 
dorff ; and Sir Edward Grey agreed that Servia could not recognise 
the annexation before the Powers. The Servian reply to the demarche 
of the Powers, when it came on March loth, was less satisfactory 
than had been expected. 

“ Servia, considering that her juridical relation to Austria remains normal, 
has no desire to provoke a war nor to modify her legal relations, continuing 
to fulfil, on the basis of reciprocity, her duties as a good neighbour. 
Assuming the Bosnian question to be a European question, and that it 
belongs to the Signatories of the Treaty of Berlin to settle the question 
and to decide the new version of Article XXV, Servia, confiding in the 
wisdom and equity of the Powers, remits her cause to them without 
reserve, and claims no territorial, political or economic compensation.” 

Aehrenthal replied that this was not an answer to his Note of March 
5th, though it indicated improvement. Sir Edward Grey confided to 
Mensdorff that the Note to the Powers was approved by none of them. 
Servia, he added, could have replied that she would recognise any 
modification of the Berlin Treaty sanctioned by the Powers, would 
maintain neighbourly relations with Austria, would not encourage 
disturbances on Austrian territory, and was ready to discuss a com- 
mercial treaty. Sir F. Cartwright informed Aehrenthal that the 
British Government disapproved the reply, and that our Minister in 
Belgrade was instructed to support Russian attempts to persuade 
Servia to yield, and to present a formula like that suggested to 
Mensdorff. Aehrenthal replied that such a formula was insufficient 
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without a reference to disarmament. The Ambassador, accordingly, 
asked him to suggest a formula, and on March 19th it was ready: 
“Servia recognises that her rights have not been infringed. She 
abandons the attitude of protest and engages to change the direction 
of her policy towards Austria and to live on neighbourly terms. In 
conformity with her pacific declarations, she will reduce her army to 
the standard of the spring of 190S.” Having persuaded Aehrenthal 
to accept some minor changes, Cartwright undertook to propose that 
the Powers should assure Austria in writing that they would sanction 
the Constantinople Protocol at the forthcoming Conference. 

With Aehrenthal and Cartwright in agreement, the solution of 
the crisis seemed within grasp ; but it was not to end without a final 
alarm. On March 17th, the German Ambassador informed Izvolsky 
that Billow was ready to suggest that Aehrenthal should acquaint the 
Powers widi Turkey’s sanction of the annexation; and, if Russia 
approved, Germany, perhaps in association with Russia, would 
propose to the Powers to recognise it in an exchange of Notes, thus 
fulfilling Russia’s wish for a European sanction. Izvolsky thanked 
Pourtal^ for his friendly communication, but remarked that it 
appeared to negative a Conference, to deliver Servia into Austrian 
hands, and to relieve Austria of tlie necessity of solving tlie other 
problems. Pie promptly telegraphed the news to London and Paris, 
adding that he might accept the offer in principle, with a guarantee 
for the meeting of the Conference. Sir Edward Grey replied that the 
proposal was obviously inspired by Vienna ; that the Conference was 
by implication shelved ; that, if Russia was willing to dispense with a 
Conference, Great Britain would content herself witli an exchange of 
Notes; and that Russia ought to postpone her reply till the latest 
Austro-Servian crisis was ended. 

On March 23rd, after six days had elapsed without a response to 
the German proposal. Billow applied what he asserted to be gentle 
pressure, but what was regarded throughout the world as something 
closely resembling an ultimatum^. 

“ The German Government is glad to note that the Russian Government 
recognises the friendly spirit of Germany’s step, and that the Powers seem 

^ Schon declares the story of an ultimatum to be a legend. “It was not an 
ultimatum but a proposal for mediation,” echoes Jagow, “which Izvolsky welcomed 
as an escape from a cul-de-sac. His assistant, Tcharikoff, observed that Germany 
had rendered Russia a great service,” p. 17. Kiderlen-Wachter, however, then 
Acting Foreign Minister, boasted to Take Jonescu that he alone framed the 
ultimatum. “I knew Russia was not ready for war. Schon would never have 
dared to do it.” Take Jonescu, Personal Impressions, p. 58. 
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inclined to accept the proposal. It is ready to suggest to the Vienna 
Cabinet to invite the Powers, while notifying them of the Austro-Turkish 
Agreement, to assent formally to the cancelling of Article XXV of the 
Berlin Treaty. Before doing so, however, it wishes to be sure that the 
Russian Cabinet is ready to accept the Austrian proposal and to give its 
unconditional consent. It expects a precise answer. Yes or No, and any 
ambiguous reply would be regarded as a refusal. We should then 
withdraw and allow things to take their course. The responsibility for 
subsequent events would rest exclusively on Izvolsky^.” 

After consulting the Tsar, Izvolsky replied that, if Austria invited 
the Powers to assent to the cancelling of Article XXV, the Russian 
Government would declare its formal and unconditional acceptance. 
In reporting the incident to London and Paris, Izvolsky explained 
that refusal was impossible, since it would have involved an Austrian 
invasion of Servia. 

Biilow promptly instructed his Ambassadors to invite Rome, 
Paris and London to follow the example of Petrograd. Italy at once 
accepted. France replied that she would accept, but hoped that 
Austria would postpone her request till the Austro-Servian conflict 
was ended. Downing Street was more intractable. Sir Arthur 
Nicolson had informed Pourtal^ of its being by no means certain 
that the British Government would follow the Russian lead, and he 
complained to Izvolsky that he had yielded without consulting his 
friends. On March 25th, Wolff-Metternich expressed the hope that 
Sir Edward Grey would follow the example of Russia. The Foreign 
Secretary was angered by the threat from Petrograd, and scented a 
similar menace in the enquiry. He replied that the Servian question 
must be settled by discussion, refused to give the required assurance, 
and handed to the Ambassador a Memorandum embodying this 
reply. Wolff-Metternich rejoined that his answer created a very 
serious situation, and that Great Britain alone stood out. Sir Edward 
replied that he was not aware that all the Powers had assented, and 
that the recognition of annexation must follow, not precede, an 
Austro-Servian settlement. The Foreign Secretary went calmly on 
with his search for a formula. He had accepted the Cartwright- 
Aehrenthal formula with modifications, which Aehrenthal rejected; 
and Aehrenthal in turn made some trifling changes. On March 37th, 
he approved the Note in its final form, and announced that when 
Servia had despatched it and Austria had accepted it, he would 

1 This important despatch is printed in Hammann, Bilder am der letzten 
Kaiserzeity pp. I55“i56. 
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recognise the abrogation of Article XXV, if invited to do so. If 
Servia refused, he would none the less assent, if all the Signatories 
would do the same. This undertaking was conditional on the execution 
of Aehrenthal’s verbal assurances that he would accept modifications 
of Article XXIX of the Treaty of Berlin concerning Montenegro. On 
iMarch3ist,the Servian Minister brought to the Ballplatz his country’s 
formal surrender. The Triple Entente now complied with a request 
to accept the abrogation of Article XXV, Austria for her part sur- 
rendering the right to police Montenegrin waters. 

The course pursued by the British Government in the Bosnian 
crisis was sharply challenged by Sir Charles Dilke on the Foreign 
Office vote^. The title of Great Britain and Russia to remonstrate, he 
argued, was singularly weak. The Treaty of Berlin had been violated 
over and over again, by Turkey no less than by the Powers. The 
nominal reservation of Turkish sovereignty should not be taken too 
seriously in the case of Bosnia, any more than those of Cyprus and 
the Sudan; and the annexation of Eastern Roumelia by Bulgaria had 
won our approval and support. Nobody imagined that Austria was 
entrusted with a purely temporary occupation of the provinces, which 
she had actually taken over on the proposal of Great Britain herself. 
Moreover, we were not sufficiently interested to make it wise for us 
to play a leading part in the game, or to allow Russia to force us too 
far in the direction of an interference certain to encounter resistance 
and doomed to failure. Sir Edward Grey rejoined that the best way 
to keep peace was to stand by public engagements. We held to the 
Declaration of 1871, and we should have raised the same protest 
against any other Power. Austria’s action had been against the public 
law of Europe, and struck a damaging blow at the prestige of Turkey. 
Our intervention had been far from fruitless. Was it certain that, if 
we had taken a less decided line, the compensation for Turkey would 
have been so peacefully arranged? Partly as the result of our action, 
patience, restraint and commonsense had prevailed and a peaceful 
settlement was secured. After this debate Anglo-Austrian relations 
gradually resumed their traditional friendliness. A meeting between 
the monarchs at Ischl was frustrated by Aehrenthal; but during 
Edng Edward’s last visit to Marienbad in August, 1909, courteous 
telegraphic greetings were exchanged. 

The close association of British and Russian policy throughout the 
Bosnian crisis had not diminished the hostility of Radical and Labour 

^ July 22nd, 1909. 
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circles to the Tsarist autocracy; and the Chairman of the Laboui 
Party seized the opportunity to protest against the Tsar’s approaching 
visit to Cowes, “ It is a policy repulsive to multitudes of our people,” 
declared Mr Henderson. “Thirteen months ago we were told that 
the visit to Reval would exercise a salutary influence on official Russia. 
There is no sign of any such improvement. We are not interfering 
in Russia’s internal affairs ; we are concerned with the attitude of our 
own Government.” The Foreign Secretary replied that his critic 
placed the Government in an impossible position. 

“He reads out certain statements about the internal condition of a 
foreign country in regard to which we have no treaty rights or obligations, 
and he challenges the Government to disprove them. It is not our business 
to know what passes in other countries, and even if we do know we cannot 
discuss it. I am asked to prove that the visit to Reval had a beneficial 
effect on internal affairs in Russia. If it were the case, I would not say so. 
I do not accept the figures. All I have seen goes to show that his account 
is not true or fair, I ask the House to drop dealing with the internal 
affairs of foreign countries; but if they insist, they should bring out the 
whole of the case. We have lately had an unofficial visit of members of 
the Duma. The Tsar who is going to pay us a visit will be remembered in 
history as the Sovereign who granted Constitutional Government. On 
behalf of the Government we welcome him as the head of a great State 
with whom and with whose people we desire to be on friendly terms. 
What the two Governments have done is beginning to have a most bene- 
ficial influence on the feelings of the two peoples. I am sure the House 
will not by an act of marked discourtesy undo the good work which has 
been done.” 

The confidence of the Foreign Secretary was justified ; for, whenever 
the Left wing of the ministerial majority became restive at the conduct 
of Foreign Affairs, the Opposition rallied to his support. 


IV. Persia, 1906-1911 

The growing intimacy between the British and Russian Govern- 
ments aroused disapprobation in certain circles — not only on account 
of “the Terror,” as it was styled by Prince Kropotkin in a widely- 
read booklet, but because it appeared to range Great Britain against 
the cause of Persian nationalism. Sir Edward Grey was by no means 
without sympathy for the aspirations of Persia; but the governing 
principle of his Persian policy was the necessity of retaining the 
friendship of Russia, on which he relied in an increasing degree as 
the tension with Germany grew. 
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The Iiistory of Persia since the accession of Mozaffer-ed-Din in 
iSgo is one of increasing degradation, which in turn led to the 
awakening of national self-consciousness^. The Shah squandered his 
country’s slender resources in costly journeys to Europe, and the 
gradual mortgaging of the countiy to Russia gave rise to great 
indignation. In 1906 about 13,000 citizens of Teheran took “bast” 
in the grounds of the British Legation in support of the demand for 
a Mejliss or Parliament, which the Shah reluctantly granted. From 
the beginning, the Russian colony in Persia looked askance at the 
Constitutional movement, while the sympathies of the British Repre- 
sentative were openly avowed. When Mohammed Ali, who succeeded 
his father soon after the grant of a Constitution, struggled against the 
financial reforms of the Mejliss and the abolition of sinecures, Mr 
Spring-Rice bluntly told him that he was surrounded by evil influ- 
ences, and that he must come to an amicable arrangement with the 
reformers. 

While the Mejliss was hewing its way through the jungle of 
corruption, news of the Anglo-Russian Convention reached the 
capital. The Treaty was viewed with apprehension by the Persian 
Nationalists, whose feelings were depicted in a cartoon in Punch, in 
which the British lion and the Russian bear are mauling a Persian 
cat. The lion remarks, “You can play with his head, and I can play 
with his tail, and we can both stroke the small of his back.” The cat 
moans: “I don’t remember having been consulted about this.” 
Though Teheran had not been consulted. Sir Edward Grey instructed 
Mr Spring-Rice to propose to his Russian colleague an identic com- 
munication in the following terms. 

“ Desiring to avoidany cause of conflict between their respective interests 
in regions, on the one hand, contiguous with or in the neighbourhood of 
the Russian frontier, and, on the other, of the frontier of Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan, the Governments of Great Britain and Russia have signed a 
friendly Agreement. The two Governments mutually agree to the strict 
independence and integrity of Persia, and testify that they sincerely desire, 
not only the permanent establishment of equal advantages for the industry 
and commerce of all nations, but also the pacific development of that 
country. Each binds itself to seek no concession in regions conterminous 
with or in the neighbourhood of the frontier of the other. The above- 
mentioned regions are clearly defined, in order that future misunder- 
standings may be avoided, and to avoid a state of things which might 

^ This section is based on the Blue-books, which are very numerous. Cf. 
Professor E. G. Browne, The Persian Revolution] and David Fraser, Persia and 
Turkey in Revolt. 
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embarrass the Persian Government. The two States, in signing the Agree- 
ment, steadfastly kept the fundamental principle in view that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Persia should be respected absolutely. The sole 
object of the arrangement is the avoidance of any cause of misunderstanding 
between the contracting Powers. The Shah’s Government will be con- 
vinced that the Agreement cannot fail to promote the prosperity, security 
and ulterior development of Persia in the most efficacious manner.” 

The Memorandum, with a few minor changes, was presented by the 
British and Russian Ministers on September iith^. 

In addition to the official conamunication, the British Minister 
wrote a reassuring letter to the Persian Foreign Minister on Septem- 
ber 5th“. 


“ Information has reached me that it is rumoured in Persia that an 
Agreement has been concluded between England and Russia which will 
result in the intervention of these two Powers in Persia, and the partition 
of that country between them. Your Excellency is well aware that the 
negotiations between Russia and England are of a wholly different char- 
acter.. . .They have no sort of intention of attacking Persia’s independence, 
which it is their object in concluding this Agreement to ensure for ever. 
Not only do they not seek a pretext for intervention; but their aim in these 
friendly negotiations is not to permit one another to intervene in Persia on 
the pretext of safeguarding their own interests. The two Powers hope that 
in the future Persia will be for ever delivered from the fear of foreign 
intervention, and will enjoy complete freedom to manage her affairs in her 
own way.” 


For some time the two Powers loyally fulfilled their pledges; but 
the Shah smarted at the loss of his authority, and feared the activity 
of the Aiijtimam, or political secret societies. “There is now in 
Persia an intense feeling of patriotism,” reported Mr Spring-Rice on 
September 13th, 1907. The first conflict arose in December, when, in 
reply to a demand by the Alejliss for the dismissal of his reactionary 
advisers, the Shah arrested his Ministers. The news was brought 


to the Britisli Legation by a ser\'ant of the Premier, Nasr-ul-M«l!<* 
'Phe Oriental Secretary of the British Legation, Mr 11 . L. Cluirchill, 
g.dlopcd to the palace to save their lives; and the Sir.ih, protessing 
that tiiey were never in danger, liberated his prisoners. ’Phe timid 
Nasr-ul-Mulk hurried otf on the following morning towards Huroi^c, 
shepherded by guards from the British Legation; but the Shahs 
nerve failed him, and after five day.s, during wh.ich the Parli.mtcnt 
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House was defended by National Volunteers,- he promised to dismiss 
lus counsellors. The British and Russian Ministers asked him to 
declare that he had no hostile designs agiiinst the Constitution; and 
the monarch obediently replied that he had none. The failure of the 
coup was h:iiled with satisfaction both in London and Petrograd. “At 
the New Year’s reception,” reported Sir Arthur Nicolson, “ I told the 
Tsar that the British Government were much gratified by the cordial 
cooperation during the crisis; to which the Tsar rejoined, ‘I too’.” 

The brief crisis intensified the enmity between the Shah and the 
reformers, and shortly afterwards a bomb was thrown at his motor- 
car. The Constitutionalists affirmed that the outrage was staged by 
the reactionaries; and, on June ist, 190S, the Mejliss secured the 
eviction of six more reactionaiy courtiers. Next day the Russian 
Minister and the British Charge d’affaires visited the Foreign Minister, 
to warn him of the consequences if anything happened to tire Shah. 
“His life is in danger,” declared Hartwig, the Russian Minister, 
“the Nationalists wish to depose him. This we cannot allow. If it 
occurs, Russia will intervene with British approval.” The warning 
having been endorsed by the British Charge d’affaires, the Foreign 
Minister reported the conversation to the President of the Mejliss. 
Early on the following morning, the Shah, guarded by Colonel 
Liakhoff and the Cossack brigade, fled to his country palace. Russian 
sympathies, at both Petrograd and Teheran, were now openly on the 
side of the Shah, and it was commonly believed that on this occasion 
it was the hand of Plartwig which had pulled the strings. But Sir 
Edward Grey declined to accept the Russian proposal of a joint 
declaration to maintain the dynasty. “ Tell Izvolsky,” he telegraphed 
to Sir A. Nicolson, “that I strongly deprecate any action which might 
have the appearance of intervening in internal affairs. I am convinced 
the best course is to limit our action; otherwise we may become 
burdened with the responsibility of maintaining an unpopular 
Government.” A few days later, the Parliament House and the chief 
Mosque were bombarded by Liakhoff, who was appointed Military 
Governor of Teheran. In reply to his critics, Sir Edward Grey 
observed that Liakhoff was in the Persian service, and that Russia 
was not responsible for his actions. When Sir A. Nicolson suggested 
that these officers should be withdrawn for a time, Izvolsky answered 
that this would be hazardous ; but he added that Liakhoff had acted 
without the knowledge and approval of the Russian Government. 

The Mejliss had committed errors, for it was necessarily inex- 
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embarrass the Persian Government. The two States, in signing the Agree- 
ment, steadfastly kept the fundamental principle in view that the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Persia should be respected absolutely. The sole 
object of the arrangement is the avoidance of any cause of misunderstanding 
between the contracting Powers. The Shah’s Government will be con- 
vinced that the Agreement cannot fail to promote the prosperity, security 
and ulterior development of Persia in the most efficacious manner.” 

The Memorandum, with a few minor changes, was presented by the 
British and Russian Ministers on September i ith^. 

In addition to the official communication, the British Minister 
wrote a reassuring letter to the Persian Foreign Minister on Septem- 
ber 5th2. 

“ Information has reached me that it is rumoured in Persia that an 
Agreement has been concluded between England and Russia which will 
result in the intervention of these two Powers in Persia, and the partition 
of that country between them. Your Excellency is well aware that the 
negotiations between Russia and England are of a wholly different char- 
acter.. . .They have no sort of intention of attacking Persia’s independence, 
which it is their object in concluding this Agreement to ensure for ever. 
Not only do they not seek a pretext for intervention; but their aim in these 
friendly negotiations is not to permit one another to intervene in Persia on 
the pretext of safeguarding their own interests. The two Powers hope that 
in the future Persia will be for ever delivered from the fear of foreign 
intervention, and will enjoy complete freedom to manage her affairs in her 
own way.” 

For some time the two Powers loyally fulfilled their pledges; but 
the Shah smarted at the loss of his authority, and feared the activity 
of the Anjimiam, or political secret societies. “There is now in 
Persia an intense feeling of patriotism,” reported Mr Spring-Rice on 
September 13th, 1907. The first conflict arose in December, when, in 
reply to a demand by the Mejiiss for the dismissal of his reactionary 
advisers, the Shah arrested his Ministers. The news was brought 
to the British Legation by a servant of the Premier, Nasr-ul-Mullt. 
The Oriental Secretary of the British Legation, Mr H. L. Churchill, 
galloped to the palace to save their lives; and the Shah, professing 
that they were never in danger, liberated his prisoners. The timid 
Nasr-ul-Mulk hurried off on the following morning towards Europe, 
shepherded by guards from the British Legation; but the Shah’s 
nerve failed him, and after five days, during wliich the Parliament 

‘ Publish'^d ns a White Paper, Persia, No. i, 1912. 

- Abridged. The letter was published on September 14th in a Teheran ne\vs- 
paper and may be read in Browne, pp. 90-2. It does not appear in the Dlue-booW, 
and remained unknown to Sir Edward Grey till 191 x. 
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hts hand’on-Hrtwig which had pulled the string. But Sir 
Edward Grey declined to accept the Russian proposal of a join 
declaration to maintain the dynasy. “Tell Hvolsky,'; he telegraphed 
to Sir A Nicolson, “ that I strongly deprecate any action which might 
have tire appearance of intervening in internal affairs. I am convinced 
the best course is to Umit our action; otherwise we may become 
burdened with the responsibility of maintaining an unpopular 
Government.” A few days later, the Pai-liament blouse and the chief 
Mosque were bombarded by Liakhoff, who was appointed Military 
Governor of Teheran. In reply to his critics, Sir Edward Grey 
observed that Liakhoff was in the Persian service, and that Russia 
was not responsible for his actions. When Sir A. Nicolson suggested 
that these officers should be withdrawn for a time, Izvolsky answered 
that this would be hazardous; but he added that Liakhoff had acted 
without the knowledge and approval of the Russian Government. 
The Mejliss had committed errors, for it was necessarily inex- 
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perienced; but it had begun to reform the finances, and had produced 
the first budget that Persia had ever seen. “A large proportion, 
probably a majority of the members,” declares Professor Browne, 
“were animated by patriotic and public spirit.” Even Mr Donald 
Fraser, who thinks the Mejliss on the whole a failure, admits that the 
Constitutional movement had attracted all the best men. The news- 
papers, which had sprung up to the number of about one hundred, 
disappeared. The Constitutional leaders who were not caught took 
“bast” at the British Legation, which was promptly invested by the 
Government troops. When the Shah telegraphed to King Edward to 
protest against his Representative inviting the rebels to take “bast,” 
the King denied the accusation and peremptorily ordered the with- 
drawal of the troops. 

On September ist an Anglo-Russian Note urged the Shah to con- 
vene the Mejliss in November; but he replied that it was impossible 
till order was restored in Tabriz. A week or two later, he promised a 
Constitution, though he had no intention of again putting his neck 
under the yoke. 

“Anglo-Russian exhortations were useless,” writes Mr Fraser, “ because 
the Russian Minister gave one counsel to the Shah in public and a totally 
different one in private. Jointly and publicly the two Representatives urged 
conciliation, singly and secretly Hartwig advised obstruction. In December, 
1907, the Shah acted alone; in June, 1908, he succeeded because he had 
Russian support. The real victor was Hartwig, the vanquished were the 
British. He could not conceal his satisfaction, and his manners became 
insufferably patronising. It was with his cognisance that the Legation was 
picketed, and British prestige fell to zero.” 

Hartwig’s performances were too much- for Izvolsky, who recalled 
him to Petrograd, though he retained the title of Minister till another 
post became vacant, and his family remained in the Legation. His 
place was taken by M. Sablin as Charge d’affaires, who worked 
loyally with Sir George Barclay, the new British Minister. At this 
dark moment in the fortunes of Persia, the Persia Committee was 
founded by British friends of the reformers, led by Professor E. G. 
Browne and Mr H. F. B. Lynch. 

Though the Shah was triumphant in Teheran, the Constitu- 
tionalists held their ground in Tabriz, the second city in the country. 
Neither side showed much fight; but, early in February, 1909, after 
seven months, the city was completely isolated. Russian troops were 
held in readiness at Julfa, on the frontier, and Petrograd desired to 
meet the Shah’s wish for a loan. 
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“ I should prefer to stand aloof, ’’answered Sir Edward Grey on February 
3rd, “ and let the chaos go on till the strongest wins. But, if Russia differs, 
I will cooperate. If a Constitution is granted, tranquillity will be restored 
over the whole country. The Shah should therefore be urged to fulfil his 
promises by a certain date. \Vc should not consent to a loan till an elected 
Mejliss has approved it; for at the present time it would be a demonstration 
against the Constitutionalists.” 

The two statesmen continued to differ. Izvolsky complained to Sir 
A. Nicolson that he could not understand our objection to providing 
a fund for starting a workable Government, or our insistence on the 
consent of tlie Alejliss, for Persia was now penniless. “If Russia 
likes to advance her half of the loan now,” rejoined Sir Edward, “we 
will give ours when the whole loan is sanctioned.” 

As the spring advanced, the British Government became alarmed 
for the safety of the Europeans in Tabriz, and on March 26th Russian 
troops marched in from Julfa and raised the siege. By a curious 
irony, the complete triumph of the Royalist cause had been frustrated 
at the eleventh hour by the action of Russia; and Sir Edward Grey 
resolved to profit by the situation. At Iris suggestion, the British and 
Russian Ministers urged the Shall to dismiss his reactionary advisers, 
restore the Constitution, appoint a new Cabinet, proclaim an amnesty, 
and fbc dates for the elections and the opening of a new Mejliss. 
When these steps had been taken, Russia might lend 100,000 and 
Great Britain might follow suit later. The Shah obediently fixed the 
date of the elections and accepted a Cabinet constructed with Anglo- 
Russian advice, whereupon Sir Edward announced that if the Nation- 
alists were not satisfied with this surrender he could make no further 
efforts on their behalf. They had, however, no confidence in their 
ruler, and hardly was the ink of the new proclamation dry when the 
Baktiari chiefs began to march north. During the siege of Tabriz the 
Nationalists in Ispahan, aided by Baktiari chiefs, had overthrown the 
hated Governor, expelled the garrison, and convened a local assembly. 
Resht now followed suit in the north. The Royalist Governor was 
killed, and the Sipahdar, who had changed sides, assumed nominal 
control, though the moving spirit was the Armenian soldier, Ephrem. 
The advance on the capital from north and south proceeded simul- 
taneously, the Sipahdar marching to Kazvin, ninety miles from 
Teheran. “Intervention must be avoided,” telegraphed Sir Edward 
to Sir George Barclay, “but efforts should be made to persuade 
Sardar Assad to abandon his advance, and you should explain to him 
the reforms proposed by the two Governments.” The warnings 
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produced no effect, and the Russians began to become restless, ‘T told 
Benckendorff today,” telegraphed Sir Edward to Petrograd on June 
30th, “that the less interference the better. If a Russian force occu- 
pied Teheran, all Persians would consider that the Shah depended on 
Russian support alone, and all the rest of the country would disown 
his Government and break it up. Any great disaster can, I thinlc, be 
prevented by the Persian Cossacks.” Russia accordingly despatched 
troops to Kazvin, with orders not to enter the capital unless foreigners 
were in danger. 

Sardar Assad, the Baktiari leader, and the Sipahdar met outside 
the capital, and after a skirmish entered Teheran on July 13th. The 
Shah sought refuge in the Russian Legation, the Sipahdar became 
Minister of War, and the valiant Ephrem was appointed Chief of 
Police. The Nationalist leaders and the members of the Mejliss met 
to depose the Shah, and chose his son, a lad of twelve, under a 
Regency. The ex-Shah left for Odessa, his pension being fixed at 
3^16,000, which was to lapse if the British and Russian Representatives 
in Persia were convinced that he was intriguing against the Govern- 
ment. The new Mejliss opened in November, and the newspapers 
reappeared. The Government found a guide, philosopher and friend 
in Sir George Barclay, who was loyally supported by Sablin. 

When the Shah had been happily overthrown. Sir Edward Grey 
turned his attention to the Russian troops, of which 4000 were in 
Teheran, 1700 in Kazvin, and a smaller number in Ardebil. He had 
repeatedly warned Benckendorff and Izvolsky not to make Russia 
unpopular in Persia or at Westminster by what looked like a per- 
manent occupation, and he renewed his advice when the Russian 
Foreign Minister accompanied the Tsar to Cowes^. Izvolsky replied 
that he was anxious to withdraw them, but that it was difficult to 
remove the troops from Tabriz till security was guaranteed, or from 
Kazvin while the situation at Teheran was so uncertain. The Tabriz 
force, however, was shortly halved; but the garrison remained at 
Kazvin, though Sir George Barclay reported the road to the coast 
safe and the capital quiet. The British Government had taken no 
similar steps in the south. In March, gunboats were sent to Bushire 
and Bunder Abbas to protect foreigners in the event of disturbances, 
and, in July, after an attack on the British Representative, the Con- 
sular Guard at Shiraz was reinforced. British trade, however, suffered 
from the increasing anarchy. After waiting with exemplary and un- 
^ Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, pp. 169—70. 
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rewarded patience for the restored Government to assert itself, Sir 
Edward sent an ultimatum to Teheran on October 14th, 1910, on the 
state of the southern roads. Unless within three months order was 
restored on the road from Bushire to Ispahan, Great Britain would 
police it. The threat, however, was never carried out, and we 
loyally supported the Swedish gendarmerie, to whom the task of 
restoring order was committed by the Persian Government. 

The root of Persia’s maladies lay in finance ; and on December 
25th, 1910, President Taft was asked to select a Treasurer- General, 
with four assistants, for three years. Neither the British nor the 
Russian Government raised any objection, though the latter dis- 
approved the step, and on May 12th, 1911, Mr Shuster entered 
Teheran^. The Regent, Nasr-ul-Mulk, an Oxford graduate, now 
returned from Europe, and the Russian troops were at length with- 
drawn from Kazvin. It seemed as if at last a brighter day was to 
dawn. Mr Shuster perceived from the outset that he must take a 
firm line against native and foreign enemies of reform, and, on June 
13th, he obtained full powers over finance from the Mejliss. “ Shuster 
has apparently created a great impression on the Persians,” reported 
Sir George Barclay, “and the unanimity with which all parties have 
given him the full powers for which he has asked proves that they 
repose the utmost confidence in him. He has let it be widely known 
that if he finds obstacles placed in his way by any person or persons, 
he will denounce them to the Mejliss, and if he cannot remove their 
obstruction he will return.” 

Mr Shuster had, on his voyage across the Altantic, read the Blue- 
books and the writings of Professor Browne, and he knew that he 
would have to meet the hostility of Russia. The first round of the 
match was not long delayed. For collecting the revenue a Treasury 
Gendarmerie was required; and in Major Stokes, now near the end of 
his four years’ service as Military Attache, he found the man whom 
he needed. Sir George Barclay, on being consulted, replied that the 
Major would have to resign his commission in the Indian army. Sir 
Edward Grey referred the matter to Petrograd before replying, and 
Sir George Buchanan reported the result. 

The Acting-Minister (Neratoff) did not object to the gendarmerie; but 
it must be under one officer, preferably the subject of a smaller Power. ... I 
pointed out that it might be very difficult to secure the right man, and 
that Stokes seemed eminently qualified; to which Neratoff rejoined, “A 
Swede would do.” 

^ Mr Shuster has told Iiis own story in The Strangling of Persia (1912). 

27 — 2 
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Sir Edward, accordingly, telegraphed to Teheran on July 13th, 
“Would a Swedish officer do to command the Treasury gendarmerie ?” 
Mr Shuster replied that Stokes was the best man, and that a Swede 
would have to spend a year or more before he could be any real use. 
Sir Edward Grey was convinced, and, on July 21st, he telegraphed 
to Teheran: “Before Stokes accepts command, he must resign his 
commission in the Indian army.” The Russian partner in the firm 
took a very different view of the matter. “ Benckendorff,” reported 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir George Buchanan, “spoke with great anxiety 
lestStokes might takepart in military operations, when perhaps Russian 
officers might be on the other side. I agreed that it was undesirable 
he should do so.” The Foreign Secretary informed Teheran that Major 
Stokes had been appointed without consulting Great Britain; that 
his employment in the North might involve political difficulties, and 
that he could not deprecate Russian objections to it. Sir George 
Buchanan reported that the Russian Press was now thoroughly 
excited. “We cannot prevent Stoke's serving Persia,” replied Sir 
Edward Grey, “but Russia is entitled to object to his employ in the 
North.” The Foreign Secretary had now completely adopted the 
Russian standpoint. “ Warn Persia to drop Stokes unless they intend 
not to employ him in the North,” he telegraphed to Teheran. A few 
days later, the Persian Government was informed that we could not 
accept Stokes’ resignation of his rank in the Indian army. 

While the Stokes crisis was running its course, a formidable danger 
threatened the Constitutional regime in Persia. In January, I9ii> 
Sir Francis Bertie, the British Ambassador at Paris, was informed by 
his Persian colleague that the ex-Shah had been there, and that he 
would probably attempt to regain the Throne. Sir Edward promptly 
warned Sazonoff, but no precautions were taken, and on July i8th 
the ex-Shah landed in North Persia from a Russian steamer. Sir 
Edward Grey was for once thoroughly roused. “I do not see how 
we or Russia can acquiesce in his return,” he telegraphed to Sir G. 
Buchanan. “Ask if she will notify him that under no circumstances 
can his return be allowed. We will gladly join.” Neratoff replied 
that there was now a new situation. The ex-Shah had burnt his boats 
and must pursue his enterprise to the bitter end. It was useless to 
make any communication to him, as he would take no notice. The 
British proposal of a joint veto was finally whittled down to a colour- 
less communication. “As the ex-Shah has returned, contrary to 
advice repeatedly given by the British and Russian Governments to 
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abstain from any intrigue in Persia, they recognise that he has for- 
feited his pension. Since, however, he is in Persian territory, they 
cannot interfere.” On August nth the Russian Minister declared 
that the ex-Shah would soon be in Teheran; but the situation was ' 
saved at the eleventh hour by Ephrem, who defeated the rebels forty 
miles from the capital. 

No sooner was this danger over than a new crisis arose. The 
estates of a brother of the ex-Shah having been confiscated by the 
Government, Mr Shuster was ordered to transfer the property to the 
Treasury. On proceeding to seize tlie palace in Teheran, his agents 
were driven off by officers of the Russian Consulate and armed 
Cossacks. “I therefore told the Russian Minister,” relates Mr 
Shuster, “that I should send next day to take possession, and my 
assistant did so with one hundred gendarmes. A lying report was sent 
to Petrograd by the Consul.” At the same time, Russia protested 
against the despatch of Mr Lecoffre, a British subject, to Tabriz to 
inspect the finances, though he had long worked in Teheran,* which 
was also in the Russian sphere of influence. Mr Shuster could no 
longer control his indignation, and in interviews taxed the Russian 
and British Governments with unfriendliness to reform. When The 
Times declared the charge unfounded, he drew up an Open Letter, 
which was printed in that journal on November loth and nth. 
Russia’s opportunity had now come. The Russian Minister demanded 
the withdrawal of the Treasury gendarmes from the park of the 
ex-Shah’s brother and an apology for the “insult” to the Consul. 
Sir Edward Grey advised Teheran to tender the required apology, 
for these incidents had convinced him that Mr Shuster must go. 
He informed Petrograd that he would not oppose a demand for his 
dismissal, adding that he had given him endless trouble by his 
appointment of British subjects. On November i8th, the Russian 
Legation announced the rupture of diplomatic relations, since the 
demands had not been accepted. The Persian Cabinet now ordered 
Mr Shuster to withdraw his gendarmes, and the Foreign Minister 
apologised to the Russian Minister “for the affront to the Consular 
officers.” 

The drama in Teheran was witnessed with indignation by the 
British friends of Persian reform. It had been the policy of Russia, 
cried Mr Dillon, to make the government of Persia impossible, so as 
to have an excuse to come in ; and Great Britain had condoned every 
step she had taken. Russian actions made the regeneration of Persia 
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almost impossible, echoed Lord Ronaldshay from the Conservative 
benches. Persia ought to have a fair chance. The Foreign Secretary 
opened his reply by reminding his hearers of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention. 

“ Its object was to prevent the two nations mining and countermining 
against each other, and to end the constant friction; and it has done so. 
Both have loyally observed the bond. If it were upset,- we should have 
large problems in place of these small problems. I am quite certain that 
Mr Shuster set about his task with ability and good intentions. He had 
no political axe to grind, and he was quite innocent of any political intrigue. 
But he took no account of the peculiar political considerations which 
underlie the Anglo-Russian Agreement. . . . How can I, with the best 
intentions in the world, promote a settlement when there is an official 
publicly making attacks on the Russian Government? The independence 
of Persia must take account of the interests of her neighbours, and her 
hostility to Russia is unjustified by facts. If the Russian officers in Teheran 
had intervened on behalf of the ex-Shah, he would never have been turned 
out. But the Persian Government, having got rid of the Shah, determined 
to get rid of Russian influence in Persia. That was a perfectly hopeless 

policy to adopt Having got rid of the Shah, Persia ought at once to 

have assumed a friendly spirit towards Russia, and, had they done so, I 
believe things would have worked well. Without the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment the independence of Persia would have been infinitely more threatened 
than today, and the relations of England and Russia imperilled.’* 

On November 29th, two days after this debate, Russia launched 
a second ultimatum, demanding within forty-eight hours the dis- 
missal of Mr Shuster and Mr Lecoffre; a pledge to engage no 
foreigners without the consent of the Russian and British Legations ; 
and payment for the troops now on the march. Mr Shuster was 
consulted and advised submission. The Cabinet yielded; but the 
Mejliss, helpless though it was, unanimously refused, and was dis- 
solved. The eight months of Mr Shuster’s Mission were at an end; 
and when he drove northwards to the Caspian Persia lost the best 
friend she possessed. “I am very glad that M. Neratoff approves my 
speech,” wrote Sir Edward Grey on December ist. “ But I am much 
concerned at the new development in Persia. There are apparently 
to be new demands. If Russia were compelled to apply force to 
secure acceptance of the three new demands, it would be a great pity*’ 
Next day, Benckendorff visited the Foreign Office, and found the 
Foreign Secretary in very serious mood^. He regretted the new 
demands, especially that for compensation. If cooperation in Persia 

^ Siebert, Diphmatische Aktemtiicke, pp. 339-44. 
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ceased, he argued, it would mean the breach of the entente and a 
new orientation of British policy, which would occur on the day 
when he informed Parliament that complete agreement no longer 
existed. In that case he must resign, as he could not strike out the 
new line of policy which would become inevitable. The Ambassador 
reported that he had never seen the Foreign Secretary so disturbed, 
a verdict that was confirmed by the French Ambassador. “To main- 
tain the Entente in England,” added Benckendorff, “we must assure 
him that we will observe the Convention; otherwise it is certain that 
he will resign.” 

When the debate was resumed on December 14th, the situation 
was easier, and the Foreign Secretary defined his attitude to the new 
demands. He could not object to the dismissal of Mr Shuster. “I 
quite admit his ability and his good intentions ; but you cannot have 
the spirit of the Anglo-Russian Agreement upset and two great 
nations embroiled by the action of any individual.” Nor could he 
object to the demand that the British and Russian Legations should 
be consulted in the appointment of foreign advisers. The demand 
for the indemnity, on the other hand, would doubtless be withdrawn. 
His own Persian policy was summarised in six points which he had 
presented to Russia : 

4 '. A Government that will conform to the principles of 1907. 

2. The exclusion of the ex-Shah. 

3 . The selection of a financial adviser acceptable to both Powers 

4. A loan to restore order. 

5. An.indemnity not to be pressed. 

6. Russian troops to withdraw when Russian demands are com- 
plied with and order restored in the North. 

Sir Edward Grey’s Persian policy from beginning to end was 
non-intervention and friendship with Russia; and, if the two objects 
clashed, the former had to yield. “ If the Persian question was mis- 
managed,” he argued, “the Persian question might disappear, and 
bigger issues would arise.” It was this conviction which governed 
his action in the Shuster crisis, and it was this subordination of 
purely Persian interests to the demands of the European situation 
which divided him from his critics. 

“The Foreign Secretary,” complained Mr Ponsonby bitterly, “always 
seemed to consider what Russia thought and to disregard the feelings of 
Persia. I, too, am for observing the spirit of the Convention of 1907 ; but 
Russia has broken it. Sir Edward does not sufficiently take into account 
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that Persia is trying to work out her own salvation. We are playing second 
fiddle to Russia. We complain of Agadir, but not of Fez, Tripoli or 
Kazvin.” 

As a matter of fact he did complain of Kazvin ; but Petrograd was 
never afraid of British protests. “The English,” wrote Sazonoff in a 
revealing letter to the Russian Minister in Teheran on October 8th, 
1910, “pursuing as they do vital aims in Europe, will if necessary 
sacrifice certain interests in Asia in order to maintain the Convention 
with us. These circumstances we can naturally turn to our own 
advantage, for instance in our Persian policy^.” When Mr Shuster 
had gone, Anglo-Russian harmony was not again disturbed, for Persia 
ceased to struggle against the chains which bound her to her two 
formidable guardians. 

V. The Congo Again, 1907-19 13 

Among tlie lesser, though not less difficult, tasks of the Cabinet 
was the campaign for reform in the Congo Free State^. British opinion 
had demanded its cession to Belgium; but the Fondation de la 
Couronne was maintained with all its privileges intact and its profits 
secured to the Royal Family, and the acquired rights of third parties 
were likewise preserved. 

The Draft Treaty of November i8th, 1907, aroused astonishment 
within and without Belgium. “My Government are fully aware of 
the great anxiety felt with regard to the treatment of natives”: so 
ran the King’s Speech at Westminster on January 29th, 1908. “Their 
sole desire is to see the Government of that State humanely admin- 
istered in accordance with the spirit of the Berlin Act, and I trust 
that the negotiations between the Sovereign of the Congo State and 
the Belgian Government will secure that object.” The Lord Mayor 
presided at a meeting at the Queen’s Hall on February 21st, which 
resolved that no annexation could be recognised which did not restore 
to the natives their rights in land and trade. On February 24th, the 
tiouse of Lords gave free vent to the indignation of British reformers, 
and Lord Cromer declared that he had never seen or heard of any- 
thing comparable to these abuses. The gravity of the situation was 
fully recognised by Lord Fitzmaurice, who announced the appoint- 
ment of a third Vice-Consul, and expressed approval of an Inter- 
national River Commission. Of much greater importance was the fact 

= TWs^section^s based on the Blue-books, which continue to be very numerous. 
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that the Atiiiisters of the United States and tlie United Kingdom 
were now cooperating in Brussels. “The Government,*’ he con- 
cluded, “view the present situation with anxiety. These debates 
cannot go on for ever with no result. We could not accept any 
arrangement which did not secure the vindication of treaty rights 
and the claims of humanity.” “'rhe position,” echoed Lord Lans- 
downe from the Opposition benches, "is intolerable. We all favour 
a transfer; but it must be complete 1 hope this debate will con- 

vince the Government and people t;f Belgium that the Government 
and people of Great Britain are determined that an end sliail be put 
to a condition of things they have long regarded with feelings of 
abhorrence and shame.” 

Two days later, the House of Commons gave vent to similar 
indignation. Air Leif Jones, who opened the discussion, reminded 
his hearers that this was the ninth debate on the subject in live years. 
The Consular reports were terrible. The natives spent about twenty 
days in the month collecting rubber. The population dwindled, and 
the resources of the country — rubber, stock, food — were decreasing. 
It was the murder of a race. Belgium, replied the Foreign Secretary, 
had no responsibility for these horrors, and she would feel as strongly 
as ourselves when she knew the facts. 


“ I do not believe Belgium will accept responsibility without full control. 
Given re.al Parliamentary control, the results we desire will follow. We 
cannot intervene officially in the present discussion. When the Belgian 
Government proposes its scheme, we can speak. I welcome more than I 
can say the cooperation of the United States. The American Consul- 
general’s Report confirms that the State has morally forfeited every right 
to international recognition.” 

These vigorous speeches were hotly resented by King Leopold, who 
bade us mind our own business. 

On March 27th, the Foreign Secretary submitted views for the 
friendly consideration of the Belgian Government. 

“We have every confidence in the earnest desire of the Belgian Govern- 
ment to introduce far-reaching reforms, and are anxious to abstain from 
interference; but we must in fairness say that the existing administration 
has not fulfilled the Treaties, and therefore requires changes, including the 
relief of natives from excessive taxation, the grant to them of sufficient 
land to obtain the food they require and sufficient produce to buy and sell, 
and the possibility for traders to acquire land for factories, so as to establish 
direct trade relations with the inhabitants. We are surprised at the 
intention to maintain the rights of the Concessionaire Companies, which 
cover three-fifths of the State, and thereby to prevent freedom of trade 
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and the amelioration of the lot of the natives. We therefore advise the 
introduction of a currency as a proper standard of value, the abolition of 
compulsory labour without pay, and a large increase of the land allotted 
to natives.” 

The Belgian Government replied that it was no less anxious to 
improve the lot of the natives. A currency would be introduced as 
soon as possible, taxation reduced, labour remunerated, and natives 
established on land which would belong to them. New arrangements 
would be made with the Concessionaire Companies, and the Govern- 
ment promised an immediate amelioration in the moral and material 
conditions of the natives and the extension, as rapidly as possible, of 
economic freedom. Sir Edward promptly expressed his liveliest 
satisfaction at these assurances. Throughout the negotiations, he 
added, the most friendly sentiments had been entertained towards 
the Belgian Government and people. 

The Foreign Secretary was soon to learn that he had been a little 
too sanguine in differentiating so sharply between the King and the 
Belgian Government ; for, with the exception of Le Peuple^ the official 
organ of the Socialists, one Catholic and one Liberal paper, the 
Belgian Press was hostile to the British reform movement, arguing 
that Belgium was her own mistress. Though the clauses in the Treaty 
maintaining the Fondation de la Couronne were annulled, the King 
was amply compensated for its surrender; and Belgium agreed to 
respect the concessions included in the Fondation granted to Com- 
panies in which the Congo State had large holdings. On November 
14th, 1908, the Congo State ceased to exist, and its administration 
was vested in the newly-created Ministry of the Colonies. The transfer 
was promptly recognised by Germany and France; but a further 
struggle was necessary before the British Government would relax 
its frown. 

When the decisive step had been taken, the Foreign Secretary 
stated his attitude in a firm despatch dated November ist. He 
reiterated the right of Great Britain to guarantees that the new 
Administration should not repeat the fatal errors of the old, and 
demanded that the grievances should be remedied within a reasonable 
time. A despatch from the Government of the United States, dated 
January nth, 1909, reiterated the British demands. King Leopold, 
however, was still on the Throne, and the passive resistance of the 
two Powers was treated with indifference. A Blue-book, presented to 
Parliament in January, 1909, containing the Consular Reports of 1908, 
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revealed the continuance of illegal methods and the cutting down of 
rubber trees. The Belgian reply to the British despatch of November 
ist, 190S, dated IMarch 15th, 1909, renewed conciliatory assurances, 
pointed out that in four months little could be done, and asked for 
sympathy and confidence. On June nth, Sir Edward Grey replied 
that he was anxious to recognise annexation, but that he must first be 
satisfied that the abuses of uucation and forced labour had ceased. 

On the occasion of the Whitsuntide adjournment, the British re- 
formers loudly expressed tiieir disappointment. We liad been over- 
cautious, declared Sir Charles Dilke, and the position was the s:une 
as five years ago. No fear of European complications need affect our 
policy. Our difficulties were increased by annexation, echoed another 
angry member. We had been bluffed. Belgium did not care whether 
we recognised the annexation or not. We ought to send a gunboat to 
blockade die Congo, and occupy the custom-house at Boma. The 
impadence of his critics had the usual effect of cooling instead .of 
heating the blood of the Foreign Secretar)^ “If this quesdon is 
rashly handled,” he replied, “it might grow into a European quesdon 
compared to wliich those we have recently had to deal with (Bosnia) 
might be child’s play. We are now drawing up a reply to the Belgian 
reply, which was sadsfactory in principle but vague in details.” Two 
months later, on the Foreign Office vote on July 22nd, the cridcs 
returned to die charge. Sir Charles Dilke detected signs of weakening 
in the Bridsh atdtude, caused by an undue terror of the risks. The 
Belgians treated us widi lofty scorn in their debates and despatches, 
and they had suggested that annexadon released them from inter- 
nadonal obligations. Sir George White asked what had brought about 
our change of atdtude. There was no weakening, replied the Foreign 
Secretary. Indeed, the Belgian Government had complained that the 
strong language published by our Government was impairing good 
reladons. 

“ Sir Arthur Hardinge, on my orders, said it was our habit to publish 
facts, and that criticism of things before the annexation should not harm 
our relations. We only desired the Government should have a fair start. 
I said to the Belgian Minister that the Government was not responsible 
for the Congo Reform Association, but that it represented very deep 
feeling which would remain till reform was accomplished. We do not 
forego our rights to take action; but we say the Belgian Government 
should have more time to make their intentions clear. Their Colonial 
Minister is now in the Congo, and they and we must wait for his proposals. 
To have stepped in now and said we would wait no longer would be generally 
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regarded as premature. But, till the system of forced labour ends, we 
cannot recognise aimexation. There are British subjects with their treaty 
rights to trade in the Congo; and a most serious impasse would arise if 
some question concerning them cropped up. To defer recognition is a 
serious embarrassment to Belgium and to ourselves. I am most anxious 
to see the question settled not only on humanitarian grounds, but to 
preserve friendly relations.” 

On the return of the Colonial Minister from Africa the Belgian 
Government, on March 22nd, 1910, issued a Decree abolishing forced 
labour and restoring the right to the natives of collecting and selling 
the produce of the soil in three zones, to be opened successively in 
July, 1910, 1911 and 1912. At last, the end seemed in sight. A Con- 
sular Report in October recorded improvement. “Missionaries and 
traders say the natives are better treated since the Reform Decrees 
came into force on July 1st. The former regime is undergoing a 
radical change. Taxes are often paid in money, and natives may sell 
their produce. I cannot see why forced labour should not be abolished 
everywhere in 1911 — ^were it not for the budget.” The British 
Minister at Brussels gently suggested the shortening of the three 
stages before complete freedom of trade was attained, but received 
the reply that the previous system could not be abolished at a blow. 
Early in 1911, Sir Edward Grey announced that, where the old system 
was discarded, the improvement was so rapid that we would recognise 
annexation as soon as the whole area was opened to trade. The death 
of King Leopold II at the end of 1910 removed an obstacle, and in 
the same year the abolition of the Concessionaire system in the French 
Congo revealed that the old regime was passing away. 

In forwarding a Report on the year 1911, Consul Lamont em- 
phasised “the very different standard of policy from the commercialism 
hitherto encouraged.” Systematic brutahty had disappeared; but 
there were still dangers from the quasi-commercial character of the 
administration; many of the old officials were still in control, and 
contract labour on the plantations was largely “impressed.” In 
February, 1912, the Belgian Government expressed the hope that 
Great Britain would at last recognise annexation, as in July Free 
Trade would prevail throughout the country. From another quarter. 
Sir Edward Grey was adjured not to hurry. The Baptist Missionary 
Society put forth a warning against recognition till the rights of 
natives to dispose freely of their labour and produce should have been 
guaranteed, the reforms made irrevocable, and the rights of missions 
secured. The Congo Reform Association added that, in regard to 
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native rights in the land, the position remained as insecure as ever. 
The Edicts of 1891-3 were unrepcaled, and the natives only possessed 
land within the village boundaries, and could not develop their 
industries. Access to land was the main need, and it must be secured 
before recognition. Sir Edward proceeded to enquire at Brussels, and 
received the reply that, if the natives asked for land to cultivate for 
profit, they might obtain it without payment. 

By May, 1913, the execrable system of ICing Leopold had van- 
ished. The Concessionaire Companies had disappeared or lost their 
privileges. The tax on rubber had been abolished, and Free Trade 
prevailed over the greater part of the Congo, the fortunes of which 
were now in the hands of the Belgian nation. Mr Morel now an- 
nounced that, “in view of the immense and steady improvement,” 
the Congo Reform Association would no longer oppose recognition. 
With such a certificate from the chief guardian of native interests, Sir 
Edward hesitated no longer, and, on May 29th, he announced British 
recognition of the transfer of sovereignty effected five years earlier. 
A final meeting of the Congo Reform Association was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, and the story of a long campaign ended 
with tributes to the Liverpool clerk who had rescued millions of 
African natives from a cruel and degrading servitude. 

VI. The German Fleet, 1909-1911 

British relations with Germany in the earlier stages of the Bosnian 
crisis were less strained than with Austria, since, as every one was 
aware, she had to stand by her Ally. The inevitable friction was 
eased by the official journey of the King and Queen to Berlin in 
February, 1909, the novel feature of which was the King’s visit to 
iht 'RatJiauSj where he spoke gratefully of his “splendid reception” 
by the municipality. “He made a specially favourable impression on 
the City Fathers,” testifies Mr Hill, the American Ambassador. 
“His simplicity, his good humour, and his straightforwardness were 
remarked upon. Socially, the visit was a pleasant event ; but, politically, 
it may be doubted if it was of the slightest value^.” Controversial 
topics were studiously avoided. 

“Hardinge tells me,” reported the Russian Charge in London to Izvolsky, 
“that the reception by the Kaiser and the people was very warm, and the 
few political conversations he had with Bulow and Schon were friendly. 
They were, however, quite general, and therefore the visit has not led to 

^ D. J. Hill, Impressions of the Kaiser, pp. 105—7. 
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any concrete results. The Fleet and Bagdad were not mentioned. Billow 
blamed Aehrenthal’s methods, and lamented Germany’s obligation to 
support her Ally even when she could not agree. He expressed pleasure 
at the Morocco Agreement and emphasised German peacefulness. England 
is satisfied that Germany is pacific.” 

The Report was confirmed by the Russian Ambassador at Berlin, who 
learned from Schon that there was no word of politics between the 
Kaiser and the King, and that the conversation of Billow and 
Hardinge dealt mainly with the Balkans^. The King’s Speech on the 
opening of Parliament declared that he was much impressed and 
gratified by the warmth of his reception by all classes of the com- 
munity. 

“ In its extremely harmonious course,” echoed the Chancellor, “ it was a 
happy event. The warm welcome they received here and the Bang’s words 
of sincere love of peace and friendship — repeated in the King’s Speech 
and in the debate on the Address — ^have shewn once again to both peoples 
how much cause they have to respect each other and to cooperate in 
peaceful work. Germany is England’s best customer, and England is ours.” 

= A few days before German pressure at Petrograd ended the 
Bosnian crisis, British nerves received an unexpected shock. The 
Navy Law of 1908, reducing the life of capital ships from 25 to 20 
y^rs, conformed to the general practice and excited no alarm in 
Whitehall ; but, in the autumn, the Admiralty learned that the German 
naval programme of 1909-10 was being anticipated. The Admiralty’s 
proposal for meeting the new German Navy Bill was, accordingly, 
to lay down six Dreadnoughts in 1909-10, and a similar number in 
the two succeeding years. A battle raged within and without the 
Cabinet, Mr Lloyd George and Mr Churchill fighting for four 
capital ships; but Mr McKenna emerged victorious, for his defeat 
would have involved the resignation of the Foreign Secretary. The 
Estimates were indeed for four, but it was added that the Govern- 
ment “might find it necessary to make preparations for the rapid 
construction of four more large armoured ships.” Thus, the Ad- 
miralty, in the guise of a compromise, obtained power to build two 
more than they originally proposed. Mysterious whispers of coming 
trouble had filled the lobbies during the opening weeks of the session ; 
but few were prepared for the dramatic scene when the First Lord 
of the Admiralty rose on March 16th, 1909. For the first time, the 
Estimates v/ere defended by selecting- Germany as the standard by 

Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, pp. 733-7. 
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iviiich to measure our requirements; and British and German Dread- 
aouglits were balanced against each other down the vista of the 
coming years. Germany might have 13 in 1911 to our i6; and, if 
siie again accelerated her programme, she might have 17 to our 16 
in April, 1912, and would, in any case, have 17 in the autumn of 
1912. The Government, therefore, asked for power to build four 
extra ships if the suspected acceleration took place, thus providing us 
with 20 to 17 in Vlarch, 1912. Mr Balfour made his hearers’ flesh 
creep by suggesting that our rival might possess 25 ships in 1912. 
The Prime-Minister, while rejecting the exaggerations of the Leader 
of the Opposition, confessed that 17 ships in April, 1912, were a 
possibility, and 13 a certainty. 

“The effect produced by these speeches on the Mouse of Commons,” 
writes a witness of the scene, “was simply overwhelming^. When Mr 
Asquith sat down, no one rose to speak, and the vote w'ould have been put 
from the Chair without further discussion, had not a well-known “crank” 
caught die Speaker’s eye. Mr McKenna had indeed secured the safe 
passage of his Estimates, including the four contingent Dreadnoughts; but 
he had proved almost too much, and had created a first-class naval scare.” 

A wave of panic swept over the country. Men began to speak openly 
of war as possible and even probable, and the legend of stealthy 
acceleration seemed proof positive of a fell design to wrest the trident 
from Britannia’s hands. A few days later, the Prime-Minister felt it 
his duty to pour oil on the troubled waters, and rebuked the Opposi- 
tion for “an artificial and manufactured anxiety”; but the panic was 
due far more to tiie figures and foreboding of himself and his lieu- 
tenant than to the dirges of unofficial critics. 

When the dragon’s teeth had been sown, Sir Edward Grey 
accepted the explanations and assurances — ^“some vouchsafed before 
March i6th, but more precisely after it” — that there had been no 
acceleration in the date for the completion of the German vessels. 
But the public continued to believe that Germany had tried to steal 
a march on her rival. The political result of the crisis was deplorable; 
but the British Navy profited by the panic, for six of the eight vessels 
of our igog-io programme were super-Dreadnoughts, with 13*5 inch 
instead of 12 inch guns. This smart stroke delayed the construc- 
tion of the German vessels that had already been laid down, and, 
when the danger-point of the spring of 1912 was reached, Germany 
possessed, not the thirteen monsters which Mr Asquith had foretold 


^ Roch, My Lloyd George and the War, p, 28. 
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as a certainty, btu nine. Mr McKcntu, on the other hand, followed 
up his ci,ulu Dreadnoughts hy live in c.iclt of the two succeeding 
years, tlius completing in hi;> three years «>f (;incc the programme of 
eighteen wincit he had originally propo ed. 

On the day on wliich Rulow was disclaiming accelcnition, Mr 
Arthur (tiow I^ord) Lee moved a Vote of Cen.-mre oti the Govcrtirncnt 
for not at oitcc laying down eight I )rcadiU)Ug!u;U In a weighty speech, 
the Foreign Secrotar)' replied that he was not sure that tlic four cxtni 
ships would be rerjuired. ami that, in any case, they need not be 
ordered before July, as they cmild not be completed any so«>!k‘r. Rut 
he made no attempt to tiisguise the ccrif^us nature of the problem. 

f“.’\ nev,* situ.ition in (hi., country is created hy the Gcrutafi progranunc, 
whether it is carried out ipiickly or ..lowiy. When it eonij>lctcd, fiermany 
will have a tied of nreadnought..-" (he nso.u po;verfid (he vojrld has 
ever seen. 'Phat imposes on \i,. the nccc.'aty, of whieii v,e .ire now at the 
beginning — except so far .is we have Drcadnouitlita alrcadv—of rebuilding 
the whole of our tied.’' 

Passing to the political aspect of the problem, he S{iohc calmly and 
hopefully, ,'\!gccit‘as w;is a ['criod of ten.->ion; hut, since then, diplo- 
matic relations had procecdeil perfectly .smomhly, and the new 
Agreement between Germany and France had removed the fear that 
the Morocco barrier might be rcercctcd. “As regard.s our future, I 
see a wide space in which both of u.s may walk in peace and amity. 
Two things would produce conflict. One is an attempt by us to 
isolate Germany. 'Fhe other is the isolation of lingland attempted by 
any Great Continental Power so as to dominate and dictate the policy 
of the Continent.” There was no reason to apprehend either the one 
or the other. The naval rivaliy' was the only obstacle to confidence. ^ 
There had been frank and informal discussions. We had told Ger- | 
many that the Navy was to us what the Army was to her. \ 

“The German view of their programme is that it is made for their own 
needs and has no reference to ours; that, if we build fifty or a hundred, 
they will not build more, and, if we cease building, they will not build 
less. Our view is that our expenditure is and (nust be dependent upon the 
German, though the German is not dependent upon ours. It is essential 

that we should keep a position of superiority If I was asked to name 

the one thing which would most reassure Europe with regard to the 
prospects of peace, I think it would be that the naval expenditure in 
Germany would be diminished and that ours was following suit,” 

The speech concluded with the sensible suggestion that future panics 
should be obviated by tlie Admiralties exchanging information and 
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providing facilities for inspection by Naval Attaches; but the pro- 
posal was declined by the German Government. 

Despite a bitter outcry from Mr Churchill, in a published letter 
to his constituents on April 15th, denying the existence of danger in 
view of “our tremendous margins of safety,” it was announced 
in July that the four contingent Dreadnoughts would be laid down ; 
and the decision was received almost without protest. In vain did 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his heart in his Land Values 
Budget, protest against the prevailing excitement. 

“I predict that, even if the Budget goes through, another concerted 
effort will be made to rouse a fresh naval and military panic, so as to rush 
the Government into the criminal extravagance of unnecessary armaments 
by land and sea. There will be the usual crop of rumours about German 
plans and preparations. We know how little foundation existed for the 
last scare. In the light of established facts the fright which shook Britain 
and convulsed the Colonies looks rather foolish^.” 

The protest was unavailing. “Armaments are increasing,” declared 
Lord Rosebery in an impressive speech at a banquet to Colonial 
journalists on July 9th; “this calm before the storm is terrifying.” 
The rejection by the House of Lords of the Declaration of London, 
which had been drawn up during the winter by naval experts to 
assist the projected Appeal Prize-Court at the Hague, was due to the 
growing apprehension in Conservative circles that Great Britain might 
before long find herself at war, and should not surrender any bel- 
ligerent rights. 

Though Bethmann-Hollweg was powerless to alter the course of 
the ship., when, he succeeded Biilow in July, 1909, a more accommo- 
dating spirit entered the Wilhelmstrasse. The new Chancellor was 
convinced of the goodwill of the British Government, and determined 
op,..a-.-.frank^ interchange nf . views. He declares that he found no 
obstacle in the highest quarter. 

“As we could not dissolve the Franco-Russian partnership, we could 
only obviate its danger by an understanding with England. Not only did 
the Kaiser agree with this view, but he repeatedly indicated it to me as the 
only possible policy. In the opening days of August I began discussions 
on the fleet with Sir E..Goschen,. I found him rather sceptical, and never 
at any time zealous for a rapprochement. At any rate, he was much cooler 
than his predecessor, who was a convinced champion of an understanding. 
The negotiations led to no result, as the London Cabinet hardly showed 
interest in their success, and no formula was found to satisfy the Admiralties^. 

^ The Natio 7 i, October 30th, 1909. 

- Betrachtungen zum Weltkriege, vol. i. ch. 2. 
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“The t,‘h;u!Ccllof ;‘CiU Un the Bntwli Aniif.£j>Ku!ur,’' rcl.uo Sir H, CVA, 
“to v.iiont he if.uii th.tt he perceived tleit the ii.jval question w.is regarded 
hy (.Ircai iJriuitr .u the chict ah. 4 .u'lc to rcajiy cordial rdatioti;^ bcf.Vcen 
lhciv 4 ,t^ lounirica; that (he (German (iovcnuuctil were now re-uiy to nuke 
propo.^ab tor a luv.d arratigctttctit, hul that iii;,cn-u!un on that subject 
could ptohtubly he undertaken only .u> part of .i general underalandtng 
ha>cd on a cauiviciiou that tieitUcr country had hostile or aggtcxv>ivc designs 
agaiuc-i the otlierh I'lic nriiiah f Jovcrmtictu were naturally much gratified 
by the Clianccllor’.'* nu'si..agc-i, and tnet hb overtures cordially. The naval 
(ptcaiion war* the dominant one tor them; hut they were ready to consider 
with the utiiuut .sympathy any prop<j.‘.il> ff>r a general im.dersiandsng 
long as these were not incuu.d4.tcnt wltii Hritain'a exiting {{hiigatious to 
other foreign Powers, The nav.d projj<;.-ils in.ulc hy iJcihnt.uut-Holiv.'eg 
were somev.lui vague. There could he no iUic„tion» it w.u explained, of 
any departure from the Cierin.m N.kvy l.,‘.w .u a whole, since any such 
would meet with ituiipcrablc opp(j.-.ltion in lire but the German 

Governincni were willing to diiCUxs the que-.iion of ‘retarding the rate' 
of building new ships. I'teci.sc c,\planaiion of tliia furmul.s was nut forth- 
conring. What was undcr.aood to be meant w.u that the total number of 
iihip.s to be completed by 19 tS would not be reduced, Init that the number 
of capital ships might be reduced in tire c.rrlier years and c<|uivaiently 
raised in the later. There w.w, it v.r!l be :.cen, to be no ultima'c reduction 
of c.vpcndiiurc, atrd tro definite reduction of the total German programme. 

'rhe l>a,si:» of iraval negotiation .suggested by the Chancellor was thuj> 
undefined, .sleauler, shadowy. 'I'lie </:m/ pro you which he required for d 
was positive and snbstairtiah Great IJritain w.is to be a party to an agree* 
nreni declaring that (i) neither coutUry had any idea of aggression, and 
that neither iir fact would attack the other; and {2) that, in the event ot 
an attack made on either Power by a third Power or group of Powers, the 
' Power m)t attacked shotdd stand aside. 'Po the first condition there was 
and could be no objection; to the second the objection from the Pritish 
point of view was serious. If Great Britain accepted the German condition, 
it became practically certain, owing to the general position of the European 
Pow'crs, that she would be bound to stand aside from any Continental 
struggle. lu any such struggle Germany could arrange without difficulty 
that the formal inception of hostilities should rest with Austria. If Austria 
and Russia were at war, Germany was pledged to support Austria; while, 
as soon as Russia was attacked by two Powers, France was bound to come 
to her assistance. The giving of the pledge proposed by the German 
Government would, therefore, prevent Great Britain from supporting 
France, no matter what the reasons of the conflict or its results rnight be. 
Thus French trust and goodwill would be forfeited, since Great Britain 
could be of no assistance to France, should Germany determine to press 
to the ultimate issue of war any demands she might choose to make. R 
could not be overlooked by Ministers acting as trustees for their country s 
future that the period of forced British neutrality, involved in the Chan- 

^ Hoio Britain strove for Peace. 
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cellor’s proposals, might be used by Germany strenuously to consolidate 
her supremacy in Continental Europe. Great Britain would be a paralysed 
spectator until Germany were free to devote .undivided strength to re- 
ducing her. Moreover, the German proposal involved, in the second place, 
a repudiation in certain events of Great Britain’s treaty obligations to 
Belgium. Suppose Germany in a war with France were to invade Belgium, 
Great Britain would have been prevented by this proposed agreement with 
Germany from vindicating Belgium’s neutrality. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the autumn of 1909 the British Government declined 
the German Government’s proposal. Politically, it was open to the gravest 
objections, and on the naval side it offered no substantial reduction of 
expenditure.” 

In May, 1910, the Kaiser came to London for King Edward’s 
funeral, and his manifest sympathy was warmly appreciated. Nego- 
tiations were resumed in the summer, the course of which was 
subsequently described by Sir Edward Cook. 

“Speaking in Parliament in July, 1910, Mr Asquith said: ‘We have 
approached the German Government. They have found themselves unable 
to do anything. They cannot, without an Act of Parliament, repeal their 
Naval Law. They tell us, and no doubt with great truth, they would not 
have the support of public opinion in Germany to a modified progranune.’ 
The German Chancellor replied to this speech that the German Govern- 
ment had not opposed a non possumus to the British approaches; they 
could not agree to reduce naval construction, but they were ready to 
discuss temporary retardation. The precise meaning of this proposal was, 
again, not defined; but the British Government at once responded to the 
overtures, and in August, abandoning their previous contention that any 
naval agreement must be based upon a reduction of the existing German 
naval programme, they intimated their readiness (i) to discuss the sug- 
gestion of ‘temporary retardation’; (2) to negotiate a naval agreement on 
the basis that the existing German programme should not be increased, 
and that information should be exchanged with regard to the actual pro- 
gress of ship-building in each country; (3) with regard to a political under- 
standing, to give assurances that in any agreement between themselves and 
any other Power there was nothing directed against Germany, and that 
they themselves had no hostile intentions respecting her. 

The reply of the German Government was received in October and 
negotiations continued till the spring of 1911. 

(1) With regard to ‘temporary retardation,’ this proposal, upon which 
the German Chancellor had relied to justify his denial of a non possumus 
attitude, was withdrawn in May, 19 n — a withdrawal which was strange, 
since the reason given (namely, the importance of feeding the shipbuilding 
industry with a definite quantity of Government orders) would have been 
equally cogent against the offer when first made. 

(2) With regard to the negotiation of a naval agreement on the basis 
of no increase in the German programme and of exchange of information. 
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tl;c ticfnun tjiiverusncni .ujfccd to di:.cu,M tiic i.atcr .asbjctt. Negotiations 
ouuinucJ for nuuty tnsnuh*. ,i(»d the ftua! Britith Mcijujr.iruliiin, accepting 
tile (jcrin.ui on alt c^cntial points, v,a;> conunnnicUcd at the 

end of Jaiuiary, Ass for I'ne iiaaL of no increase in the Ckrnun 

progranunc, lisc (Icrnun (oAcrnmcnt in (ictoiscr, lyio, naked what 
csjunalcnt ctn'agcmcnt wtjuUl be in.utc ijy Great Britain, 'bhe British 
Govcitut'.cnt were cutufiticting their rcjdy, wlicu tile Ucrnian Emperor 
in!orinei.t tisc Hriti.U A!iiba:i',utt>r tiiat lie would on no acsaiunt ever 
eoii-cnt to any aijrecincnt tniutins; Gennatiy jiut to cidarge her naval 
priigrainnic. The di -crcpancy tin.i .. apparent between the atliludc of the 
Emperor and tiic Chancclior tcipeciivcly wai tint cleared up; but in -May, 
tyit, the (jettnau flsivcrnincnt intimated tiscir rcadine,>.» to examine any 
propo-taLi for a muttial fcduciism of c-.pendimre «j;i armamcnt.si involving 
a departure from the rcipitrciucut-' of die Xavy Law, 'I'lic withdrawal at 
tile aamc liinc ai the otter of tcmponjry rctardatism did nut inspire con- 
iulciicc; .md the jnofc-Mcd rcadinc\'i «)f tlic (Jermaii Government to 


negotiate .i naval agreement «m a frc.di basib had been preceded by a very 
uncomproinLing otticia! \Seclar.aion in the Rih-hihi:;. 

On M.ifv'ii tjlh. vSir luiward (»rcy made a -■•pcech in P,irliamcnt 

indicating between liie liisea tiic cour^c of negsiiiatiotui with Germany, 
dclining the lisniia witliin which alone ilio>e ncgoiiationa emdd hopefully 
proceed, and declaring it to be a paradox that whilcacntimcntaof friendship 
were -sincere armamenta :>hould inctca>c. 'I’hi * s.peech met wjtii a f.ivourabic 
sceepiion in the Cierman Ero-'i; but, on the avdijcct coming up in the 
RiUhUi^, the CiianccUor tool; occa-uon to apply esdd water, ‘i consider, 
he s-iid, 'any control as ab.aduicly impracticable, and every attempt m 
that direction wuuhl lead to uoihing but continual mutual distrust .and 
perpetual friction. Wiio would be content nj weaken bis means of detence 
without the absolute certaimv th.it his neighbour was not sccretlv exceeding 
tile proportion allowed to liim in the disarmament agreement? No, gentle- 
men, anyone wiiu seriously considers the tjucstion of universal disannainent 
must inevitably come to the conclusion that it is insoluble so long as men 
arc men and States arc States.’ 

(3) While Germany w;is thus alternately coming forward and drawing 
back on the naval side of the negotiations with England, the German 
Government continued to attach great importance to a political under- 
standing. They laid emphasis on this point in tlieir reply of October, 1910; 
and when negotiations were resumed after the General Election in this 
country, the British Government assented to the German view that some 
wider agreement of a political nature should be a condition precedent to 
a naval arrangement, and submitted suggestions as a basis for discussing 
such a political agreement. An arrangement, as foreshadowed by the 
Imperial Chancellor, embodying a general political formula, might be 
considered more comprehensive, far-reaching, and intimate than any 
Arrangement, short of actual alliance, that England had concluded with 
any other Pow'er; and such an arrangement, therefore, might cause mis- 
understanding in France and Russia. The British Agreements with France 
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and wth Russia were not based on a general political formula; they were 
settlements of specific questions; and the settlements had transformed 
relations of friction and pinpricks into friendship. There was nothing 
exclusive in those friendships, and the British Government had seen with 
satisfaction the settlement of some questions between France and Germany, 
and between Russia and Germany. Why should not something of the 
same kind be attempted between England and Germany? The reply of 
the German Government (May, iQn) to these suggestions seemed not 
unfavourable, though the withdrawal of the previous naval offer was dis- 
couraging. The German Government declared that the British suggestions 
might form a suitable basis for an agreement, though they repeated their 
preference for a general political formula.” 

‘The underlying difference between the standpoint of the two 
nations was revealed in Sir Edward Grey’s ready welcome to President 
Taft’s arbitration proposals. 

“ He has sketched a step in advance more momentous than any practical 
statesman in his position has ventured to make before, for he is willing to 
refer questions of national honour. Suppose two of the greatest nations 
made it clear that by such an agreement they would under no circumstances 
go to war again. It would probably lead to an agreement to join each other 
if a third Power refused arbitration. Great risks would require, not only the 
signature of both Governments, but the deliberate sanction of Parliament. 
The great nations are in increasing bondage to their armies and navies.” 

The speech created world-wide interest, but was regarded in Germany 
as purely Utopian. 

While the diplomatic barometer thus remained unsteady, the 
Cabinet quietly continued to prepare the country to meet a possible 
attack. In January, 19 1 1 , at the instigation of Mr (now Lord) Haldane, 
whose reorganisation of the Army was then almost complete, the Prime- 
Minister appointed a Standing Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence for “the coordination of Departmental Action on 
the outbreak of war^.” A “War-Book” was compiled, in which each 
Department had its own chapter arranged on an identical plan in 
sections, each dealing severally with a phase of the transition from 
peace to war. By constant revision these details were carried to a 
high degree of precision. All necessary papers. Orders in Council and 
Proclamations were printed or set up in type; and so far was the 
system carried that the King never moved without those which re- 
quired his immediate signature. A further precaution was taken, in 
1912, in the decision to supply Cromarty and Scapa Flow with 

^ See Sir J. Corbett, Naval Operations, i. 18-22. 
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delcncc^, Eo^yth h.iving become inadequate for the reception and 
defence of tiic Fleet. 

* Dc.spitc the failure to al?atc the naval rivaliT, the Anglo-German 
tension neemed to be growing Icaa acute. “ Our rclationa arc decidedly 
better,” proclainictl I’rofc^iaor Hchiemann in March, 1911. ”'rhe 
suppo.scd plan of anniliilating the German iicct may he reg-arded as 
non-e.\istent.” d'he Anglo-Cierman Friendship Comn>iitcc, founded 
in 1905, was merged in the Anglo-German Friendship Society at a 
meeting in tiic Mansion Ihiu.Ne f>n May 15th, tqii. Its chief pro- 
moters were its Chairman, Sir Franh Lascellcs, f(jr thirteen years 
British Ambassador at Berlin, anti it.t President, Lord Avebury. 
Among its Vice-Presidents were a luxst of civil and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, Generals ami Admirals. A similar society was founded in 
Germany, largely owing to the clforts of Professor Sieper of Munich, 
with the cx-Antha.'^satiur, T. von Ilolleben, a.s President. In May 
the Kaiser accepted King George’s invitation to attend the unveiling 
of the Memorial to Queen Victoria, anti was received with the usual 
cordiality. ” I observed \Yith my own eyes,” reported Count Lalaing, 
the Belgian Minister, ” tiiat the welcome of the public became warmer 
from day to tlay. 'Pile death of Kitig lidward seems to have brought 
about a slight detente in Anglo-German reIauon.sb” Shortly atier- 
warUs, the Crown Prince attended tim coronation of George V, and 
paid a round of visits to the nobility. But at this moment a rash 
resolve in the I'orcign Ofhee at Berlin sundered the two nations once 
again, and plunged Europe into a crisis even more acute tlian that of 
190S. 


VII. The Agadir Crisis, 1907-1911 

The Conference of Algeciras was followed by improvement 
neither in tlie relations between France and Germany nor in the 
internal conditions of Morocco-. In 1907, France entrenched herself 
at Ujda on the Algerian frontier and at Casablanca on tlie Atlantic; 
and, in 1908, a dispute about deserters from the Foreign Legion 
brought the countries to the verge of war. The controversy was 

^ May 22nd, 1911. Schwertfegcr, Zttr EuropSischen Politik, ni. 2.f5-6. 

- See Affaires du Maroc, 1906-1912, 4 vols.; Caillaux, Agadir', Tardieu, 
Conference d’ Algeciras (edition of 1909); and Lc Alystere d' Agadir', Louis Maurice 
(Bompard), La Politique Alarocaine de V Allemagne', Morel, Alorocco in Diploma^', 
Un Livre Noir, vol. I. The speeches of the Chancellor and the German Forei^ 
Secretary are translated in the White Papers, Morocco, Nos. i, 2, 3, 1911. 
Hammann, Bilder aiis der letzten Kaiserzeit. S3-94 and 156-159. 
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referred to the Hague Tribunal; and early in 1909 an Agreement 
was signed by which Germany recognised “the special political 
interests” of France, and France undertook “not to obstruct German 
commercial and industrial interests.” This economic partnership, 
which created high hopes in both countries, led to endless friction. 
Meanwhile, Morocco drifted towards anarchy; and, in April, 1911, 
tlie French Government announced an expedition to Fez, on the 
ground tliat the Sultan was powerless to defend himself or the Euro- 
pean residents against insurgent tribes, and in spite of reiterated 
warnings from Berlin that the occupation of the capital would reopen 
the whole Moroccan problem. 

While Germany and Spain regarded the march to Fez as the 
death-knell of the Algeciras Settlement, and the latter proceeded to 
occupy the zone assigned to her by the Secret Treaty of 1904, Sir 
Edward Grey accepted the assurances of Paris without question. On 
May 2nd, in answer to an enquiry whether he had been consulted 
concerning the military measures in Morocco and whether he 
approved the attack on its independence, he announced that France 
had informed the British Government, like the others, of the measures 
to succour the Europeans there. Pier action, he added, did not aim 
at changing the political status of Morocco, and he saw no objection 
to it. He made the same reply to an enquiry by the German Am- 
bassador. It was not only the right but the duty of France to succour 
the Europeans, and French intervention would be of benefit to the 
world^. Not content with thus publicly approving the action of 
France, he instructed the British Ambassador at Madrid to call the 
attention of the Government to the danger of Spanish action in 
Morocco, and invited it to announce that, if order continued in 
El-Kasr, the troops would be withdrawn to Larache, since France 
had declared that her troops would quit Fez as soon as possible. 

Kiderlen-Wachter’s wish, according to his friend Reventlow, had 
long been to wipe Morocco off the slate. He considered that Billow’s 
policy had been a failure, and he determined to meet French wishes 
in Morocco in return for colonial compensation. The expedition to 
Fez provided the opportunity for which he had waited, and he seized 
it with both hands. On July ist, the German Ambassador at Paris 
informed the French Foreign Minister, de Selves, that the Panther 
had been sent to Agadir. In presenting the Note, he added that the 
Act of Algeciras was dead, and that Germany desired to eliminate 
^ Siebert, Diplomatische Akteiistiicke, p. 417. 
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of the ship — It made it clear that the German Government regarded a 
return to the status quo in Morocco as doubtful, if not impossible, and that 
what they contemplated was a definite solution of the Moroccan question 
between Germany, France, and Spain. The whole question, or at least the 
kernel of the question, after that communication was received, was: What 
was the definite solution of the Moroccan question which Germany con- 
templated? Was it to be the partition of Morocco? The communication 
was made to the Foreign Office on the Saturday. On the next Monday, 
July 3rd, I asked the German Ambassador to come and see me. I informed 
him I had seen the Prime-Minister, and that we considered the situation 
created by the despatch of the Panther to Agadir as so important that it 
must be discussed in a meeting of the Cabinet. The next day, I asked the 
German Ambassador to come and see me again, and said that I must tell 
him that our attitude could not be a disinterested one with regard to 
Morocco, We ihust take into consideration our Treaty obligations to 
France and our own interests in Morocco. We were of opinion that a new 
situation had been created by the despatch of a German ship to Agadir. 
Future developments might affect British interests more directly than they 
had hitherto been affected, and, therefore, we could not recognise any new 
arrangements that might be come to without us. I made it quite clear to 
the Ambassador that this communication, and the exact words which I 
used, were those of his Majesty’s Government sitting in Cabinet.” 

The Ambassador replied that his Government had absolutely no 
wish to exclude England from the new arrangement of things, or to 
prevent any possible safeguarding of British interests in Morocco. 

The Foreign Secretary made a simultaneous declaration to the 
French Ambassador. 

“The British Government deems a discussion necessary between France, 
Germany, Spain and England. But before it opens the British Government 
must know what the French Government desires. For instance, the 
solution might be a return to the status quo, Germany retiring from Agadir, 
Spain from El-Kasr and Earache, and France from Fez and the interior. 
Or there might be a new arrangement consolidating the position of France, 
securing the assent of Germany by certain compensations. In that case. 
Great Britain would have to see what conditions were required in her own 
interests.” 

The Ambassador replied that the French had already left Fez, that 
the French Military Mission, dating from before Algeciras, did not 
constitute occupation, and that the posts in the interior were merely 
to supply the troops. Next day, the French Premier telegraphed that 
his Ministry would examine the solution to be proposed by Great 
Britain and ask her support for it in the discussions to which Germany 
invited them. “I must, however, make clear at once to the British 
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of the siiip.. . .It ntadc it clear that the German Government regarded a 
return to the s/uliis quo in hlorocco as doubtful, if not impossible, and that 
what tiiey contemplated was a definite solution of the Moroccan question 
between Germany, France, and Spain. The whole question, or at least the 
kernel of the question, after that communication was received, was; What 
was the definite solution of the Moroccan question which Germany con- 
templated? Was it to be the partition of Morocco? The communication 
was made to the Foreign Ollicc on the Saturday. On the next Monday, 
July 3rd, 1 asked the German Atnbassador to come and see me. I informed 
him I had seen the Prime-Minister, and that we considered the situation 
created by the despatch of the Panther to Agadir as so important that it 
must be discussed in a meeting of the Cabinet. The ne.xt day, I asked the 
German Ambassador to come and see me again, and said that I must tell 
him that our attitude could not be a disinterested one with regard to 
Morocco. We must take into consideration our Treaty obligations to 
France and our own interests in Morocco. We were of opinion that a new 
situation had been created by the despatch of a German ship to Agadir. 
Future developments might affect British interests more directly than they 
had hitherto been affected, and, therefore, we could not recognise any new 
arrangements that might be come to without us, I made it quite clear to 
the Ambassador that this communication, and the exact words which I 
used, were those of his Majesty’s Government sitting in Cabinet.” 

The Ambassador replied that his Government had absolutely no 
wish to exclude England from tlie new arrangement of things, or to 
prevent any possible safeguarding of British interests in Morocco. 

The Foreign Secretary made a simultaneous declaration to the 
French Ambassador. 

“The British Government deems a discussion necessary between France, 
Germany, Spain and England, But before it opens the British Government 
must know what the French Government desires. For instance, the 
solution might be a return to the status quo, Germany retiring from Agadir, 
Spain from El-Kasr and Earache, and France from Fez and the interior. 
Or there might be a new arrangement consolidating the position of France, 
securing the assent of Germany by certain compensations. In that case, 
Great Britain would have to see what conditions were required in her own 
interests.” 

The Ambassador replied that the French had already left Fez, that 
the French Military Mssion, dating from before Algeciras, did not 
constitute occupation, and that the posts in the interior were merely 
to supply the troops. Next day, the French Premier telegraphed that 
his Ministry would examine the solution to be proposed by Great 
Britain and ask her support for it in the discussions to which Gerinany 
invitf’d +1-1 make clear at once to the British 
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Government the impossibility of compensations in Morocco. Since 
Germany asks us to talk, she must tell us her wishes.” After thus 
sounding France, the Prime-Minister stated the attitude of Great 
Britain, in reply to Mr Balfour on July 6th. Recent events were the 
subject of negotiation between the Powers most interested, and he 
wished it clearly to be understood that the Government considered 
tliat a new situation had arisen in Morocco, in which it was possible 
that future developments might ;iftcct British interests more directly 
than had been the case. He w'as confident that diplomatic discussion 
would find a solution, and in the part we should take in it we should 
have due regard to tlie promotion of those interests and to the fulfil- 
ment of our treaty obligations to France, which were well known to 
the Plouse. 

On July 9th, Kiderlen-Wachtcr ai\d Jules Gambon began the 
conversations, which were to continue for four months. The German 
Foreign Minister dechired himself ready to renounce territorial 
claims in Morocco, and asked for compensation in the Congo. It 
would be impossible, he added, to admit a third party to the dis- 
cussions without inviting all the Signatories of the Treaty of Algeciras. 
The Ambassador did not demur, but remarked that France must 
keep her friends and allies informed. While these conversations were 
proceeding in Berlin, the British Government were waiting for news. 
Sir Edward Grey regarded his communication of July 4th as a request 
for information; but it had not been couched in an interrogatory 
form. “The declaration that Agadir created a new situation,’ 
declared the German Chancellor on December 5th, “ did not appear 
to us an enquiry necessitating an answer.” Both parties were, no 
doubt, to blame — Sir Edward Grey in not definitely asking for ex- 
planations, the German Government in failing to volunteer a re- 
assuring statement. In the absence of direct communication suspicion 
was inevitable. 

“After July 4th,” declared the Foreign Secretary on November 27th, 
“ there was a period of silence. The German Ambassador was not instructed 
to make any comment to me with regard to my communication, and we 
received no information from the German Government as to what their 
aims or desires were, or as to what they had in mind when they spoke of 
a definite solution of the Moroccan problem. Some information reached 
us from other quarters, leading us to apprehend that the settlement con- 
templated by the German Government might be a partition of Morocco, 
arrived at by negotiations to which it was not intended we should be a 
party. It is obvious, if the Moroccan question was to be reopened and a 
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new settlement made, unless we were consulted,. . .the strategic and 
economic conditions stipulated for between ourselves, France and Spain 
in 1904 might be upset. On July 12th, the British Ambassador in Berlin 
had occasion to see the German Foreign Secretary on some minor matters, 
and took the opportunity to say that there had been at one time some 
mention of a conversation a irois between Germany, France and Spain, 
the inference being that we were to be excluded from it. The German 
Foreign Secretary told our Ambassador to inform us that there never had 
been any idea of such a conversation; and, except for this negative com- 
munication, we had no further information from the German Government 
of their views. A little later, it appeared in the Press — and indeed it was 
the case — that the German Government had made demands with regard 
to the French Congo of an extent to which it was obvious to everybody 
who thought of it that neither the French Government nor the French 
Chamber could agree. That at once made me anxious as to the development 
of the situation.” 

Sir Edward Grey here speaks as if he had been unaware that the 
French Government were in agreement with the German in excluding 
other Powers from their conversations, on condition that France re- 
served her right to inform her friends and allies of their course. When 
Spain asked the German Government to be allowed to take part, she 
was informed that Spanish interests would not be affected and that 
the sole object of the discussions was to remove Franco-German 
friction. A partition- of Morocco, again, which haunted his mind, was 
never suggested by the German Government ; for the French Govern- 
ment had made it clear from the outset that it could not be con- 
sidered. A more legitimate source of apprehension was the extent of 
the German demands in the Congo. On July 20th, the British Am- 
bassador asked the French Foreign Minister as to his opinion of a 
conference in the event of a rupture of negotiations. The negotiations 
of France and Germany about French equatorial Africa, replied de 
Selves, would probably last for some time. If they failed, France 
would not object to Great Britain inviting a Conference of the 
Signatories of the Act of Algeciras. The cession of Moroccan territory 
to Germany, however, would be contrary to the pacts of 1904 and 
1909. On the same day Jules Cambon reported a heated interview in 
which ICiderlen loudly complained of indiscretions in the French 
Press, and censured de Selves for saying to Schon that he could not 
take Germany’s excessive demands seriously. “ In such a grave affair 
I only utter serious words,” added the Foreign Minister. “We must 
both observe discretion. If conversation is rendered impossible, we 
shall resume our liberty of action, and demand the integral application 
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of the Act of Algcciras, and if ncccssaiy we will go jusqii’aii bout.” 
“I understand your menace,” rejoined the Ambassador with dignity, 
“and your wish to go far, and we are equally willing.” 

The extent of the demands in the Congo filled Sir Edward Grey 
with alarm. lie was, moreover, afraid that the German Government 
might suddenly yield to the widespread demand in the German Press 
for a portion of Morocco. 

“ I therefore asked the German Ambassador to see me again on July 21st,” 
he informed the House of Commons on November aytli. “ I said to him, 
I wished it to be understood that our silence, in the absence of any com- 
munication from the German Government, must not be interpreted as 
meaning that we were not taking in the Moroccan question the interest 
which had been indicated by our statement of the 4th of that month. I had 
been made anxious by the news which appeared the day before as to the 
demands which the German Government had made on the French Govern- 
ment — demands which were in effect not a rectification of the frontier, but 
a cession of the French Congo, which it was obviously impossible for the 
French Government to concede. I heard that negotiations were still pro- 
ceeding, and I still hoped that they might lead to a satisfactory result; but 
it must be understood that, if they were unsuccessful, a very embarrassing 
situation would arise. I pointed out that the Germans were in the closed 
port of Agadir; that according to native rumours they were landing and 
negotiating with the tribes, so that, for all we knew, they might be acquiring 
concessions there and that it might even be that the German flag had been 
hoisted at Agadir, which was the most suitable port on that coast for a 
naval base. The longer the Germans remained at Agadir the greater the 
risk of a state of affairs which would make it more difficult for them to 
withdraw and more necessary for us to take some steps to protect British 
interests. The German Ambassador was still not in a position to make any 
communication to me from the German Government.” 

The account of the conversation given by ICiderlen-Wachter on 
November 17th, on the basis of the German Ambassador’s Report, 
fills in tire outline of the picture. 

“If the Franco-German negotiations failed,” observed the Foreign 
Secretary, “which in view of our demands appeared by no means unlikely, 
the Agadir question, in which British interests were also involved, would 
at once come into the foreground. Therefore, he believed that the time had 
come when England also should take part in the negotiations.” 

The Ambassador refused to admit that our demands were inacceptable ; 
and he knew nothing of an intention to establish a naval base. 

“We had not the slightest intention of injuring English rights and 
interests, and he could not admit that this had been done by the despatch of 
a warship. A European Power was justified in undertaking the protection 
of her interests in a semi-barbaric country. Germany was bound by the 
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Act of 1906 and the Treaty of 1909, not by the Anglo-French Convention 
of 1904. After the occupation of the Shawia and the recent conquering 
march no one could seriously maintain that Moroccan territory had not 
been violated or that its Sultan was still independent. Owing to those 
events, we were now compelled to come to an understanding with France 
on the Morocco question. If France desired that we, like England, should 
step into the background in Morocco, she must offer some compensation, as 
England had offered compensation in Eg>‘pt. Sir Edward appeared to have 
two standards, one for France, another for Germany. If he attached so 
much importance to the inviolability of Morocco territory, he should apply 
first to France for explanations, as the occupations of the Shawia and the 
spreading of a French army over the interior constituted a far more active 
intervention.” 

Sir Edward Grey replied that 

“he would in no way obstruct an extension of German colonies in the heart 
of Africa; but English interests might be most seriously affected by the 
Moroccan question itself. He had therefore honestly hoped for an under- 
standing between France and Germany, as he had welcomed that of 1909. 
The situation would become less acute if an exchange of views took place 
between us before fresh events occurred at Agadir which would compel 
England to take up a definite attitude.” 

The two men had spoken plainly, though the interview was per- 
fectly amicable. The Ambassador’s telegraphic report reached Berlin 
the next day, and a reassuring message was at once despatched. It 
would have been well had Downing Street waited for that reply, and 
it would also have been well if the German Government had explained 
its views before instead of after the conversation. A few hours after 
the interview, a declaration of British policy introduced new elements 
of danger into a delicate situation. 

“In the course of that day, July 21st,” related the Foreign Secretary, 
“ the Chancellor of the Exchequer told me that he had to make a speech on 
an occasion of importance at the Mansion House the same evening. Fie 
consulted the Prime-Minister and me as to what should be said. It was 
fourteen days since the last public statement about Morocco had been 
made here, and that had been only the very short statement made by the 
Prime-Minister in the Flouse. We were anxious as to the way in which 
things were developing, and we all three felt that for a Cabinet Minister 
of first-rate importance to make a speech on a formal occasion and to say 
no word about Foreign Affairs after the interview would be misleading to 
public opinion here and everywhere.” . 

“lam bound to say this,” declared Mr Lloyd George, “ that I believe it is 
essential in the higher interests not merely of this country but of the world, 
that Britain should at all hazards maintain her place and her prestige 
amongst the great Powers of the world. If a situation were to be forced on 
us in which peace could only be preserved by the surrender of the great 
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and beneficent position Britain has won by centuries of heroism and 
achievements, by allowing Britain to be treated, where her interests were 
vitally aftected, as if she were of no account in the Cabinet of Nations, 
then I say emphatically that peace at that price would be a humiliation 
intolerable for a great country like ours to endure.” 

The significance of the declaration was emphasised by a strident 
leader in The Times. 

“ Mr Lloyd George’s clear, decisive and statesmanlike reference to the 
European situation created by the German demands in West x\frica will 
be endorsed without distinction of party by ail his countrymen. In making 
public the amazing character of these demands on Thursday last, we called 
attention to the extreme gravity of the claim which they imply. Europe 
has nothing to lose by revelations which shew the true pretensions of its 
greatest military Power, even though the diplomacy of that Power may 
prefer to move, as Dick Turpin preferred to move, in the dark. The purport 
of such demands as were outlined in Berlin last week is nothing less than a 
claim for absolute European predominance. Neither France nor Great 
Britain could have entertained them for a moment without confessing 
themselves overborne by German power. That is not the intention of our 
French neighbours, nor is it our own. hlr Lloyd George made that per- 
fectly clear last night.” 

The date of the Chancellor's speech had long been fixed; and it 
was keenly resented by more than one of his colleagues that a step of 
such importance should have been taken on the spur of the moment 
without reference to the Cabinet. The Foreign Secretary, who must 
bear the cliief responsibility, seems to have been unaware that he 
was launching a high explosive, and he defended liis action in his 
historic speech of November 27th. 

He claimed no preeminence, no predominance for us in international 
affairs. [The utterance] contained no menace, such as the saying of 
“Hands off I” to anyone anywhere. “It did not say that there was any 
particular demand or claim on the part of Germany that was inconsistent 
with British interests. Its purport and its point was that where British 
interests were affected, we must not be treated as if we were of no account. 
If the time ever comes when this cannot be said by a Minister speaking in 
the position the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in then, we shall have 
ceased to exist as a great nation.” 

It was precisely the same claim to be considered that the Kaiser had 
champipned at Tangier in 1905, and it provoked the same explosion 
in Germany as the Tangier declaration had provoked in England^. 
The German people saw France and Germany engaged in discussing 

^ There were not wanting, however, German verdicts of a different character; 
for men so different as Tirpitz and Bernstein have blamed their Government for 
leaving Sir Edward Grey in the dark. 
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the Moroccan Question, and no French statesman had raised the 
alarm. Suddenly a contingent declaration of war was flung across 
the North Sea by the leader of the British Radicals. It was regarded 
in Germany as a wanton interference in a matter which concerned 
France and Germany alone, and as convincing evidence that Great 
Britain was as eager to thwart the colonial and commercial ambitions 
of Germany as she was to encourage those of France. 

The reply of the German Government to Sir Edward Grey’s 
queries in the interview of July 21st had been despatched before the 
text of the Chancellor’s speech reached Berlin; but orders were at 
once sent to Count Wolff-Mctternich, in presenting the reply, to 
complain of the hlansion House declaration. 

“On July 24th, three days after the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the German Ambassador came to see me. He informed me 
that the German intention in sending a ship to Agadir had not changed. 
Not a man had been landed there. The German Government regretted 
the credence which was given to the insinuations as to the intentions of 
Germany that came from hostile quarters. Germany had never thought 
of creating a naval port on the coast of Morocco, and never would think 
of it. Such ideas were hallucinations. As to the negotiations with France, 
if the German demands were rather high, his Government were ready to 
make concessions in Morocco as well as in colonial matters; but the 
chauvinistic tone of the French Press and a part of the British Press, 
menacing Germany with the interference of the friends of France, did not 
tend towards a settlement. I said that I was likely to be asked in Parliament 
what was happening at Agadir, and I should like to know whether I might 
say that the German Government had informed me that not a man had 
been landed. The Ambassador asked me to make no public statement with 
regard to this communication until he had had time to communicate with 
his Government. The next day, July 25th, he came to see me again, and 
told me that the information that he had given me on the previous day was 
confidential, and that the German Government could not consent to its 
being used in Parliament, in view of the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He then made to me in regard to that speech a communication 
which has now been published by the German Government, and which I 
need not read in full to the House, because it has been in the Press here 
already, except to say about it that that communication was a strong 
criticism upon the effect of the speech upon the Press rather than upon 
the substance of the speech itself. The communication, however, was 
exceedingly stiff in tone, and I felt it necessary to say at once that as the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to me to give no cause 
for complaint, the fact that it had created surprise in Germany was in 
itself a justification of the speech, for it could not have created surprise 
unless there had been some tendency to think that we might be disregarded. 
The speech had not claimed anything except that we were entitled to be- 
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considered as one of tlic great nations. It had claimed no preeminence, 
and it lurd not even indicated tliat there was a crisis. It dealt in general 
terms with remote contingencies. The German Government had said that 
it was not consistent with their dignity, after the speecii of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to give explanations as to what was taking place at 
Agadir. I said to the Ambassador that the tone of their comniunication 
made it inconsistent with our dignity to give explanations as to the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I said that it was not intended, by 
anything that had been said, or would be said here, to embroil the negotia- 
tions between Germany and France. On the contrar)', we sincerely desired 
that they should succeed.” 

Further light was shed on these momentous conversations by the 
German Foreign Minister on November lyth. 

“The Ambassador w'as instructed to point out that the speech had given 
rise to violent attacks against Germany by a large portion of the English 
and the whole of the French Press. It might remain an open question how 
far the Minister had intended to produce this effect. If England desired 
to express her wishes, it was open to her to convey them through the usual 
diplomatic channel. If, instead of doing so, the Government conveyed 
public declarations by one of its members which could be interpreted at 
least as a w'arning to us, and which were in fact interpreted by English 
and French papers as a warning bordering on a threat, the friendly under- 
standing between Germany and France, which they professed to desire, 
W'ould not be advanced thereby. If they had intended to complicate and 
embroil the political situation and to bring about a violent explosion, they 
would certainly have chosen no better me;ins than the Chancellor’s speech, 
which took so little into account the dignity of a Great Power w’hich was 
claimed by him for England. We had never intended to dispose of English 
interests or rights. Threatening warnings would only have the effect of 
encouraging Germany to uphold her rights.” 

After the interview of July 25th the clouds quickly dispersed, and 
on July 26th Sir Edward Grey was authorised to communicate to the 
House the reassuring message of July 24th. 

“On the 27th the German Ambassador came to me again and made 
another communication from his Government, in conversation, so tliat I 
took down the words. ‘We trust that Sir Edward Grey, by our very open 
and candid communication, has gathered the conviction that our pour- 
parlers with France at the moment do not touch British interests. We 
trust to the Minister’s great loyalty, that he has so often shown, that he 
will find it possible to state this fact in Parliament, without, however, 
giving any details of our confidential communication. We acknowledge 
with pleasure that the Minister has stated that he desires an agreement 
between Germany and France, and feel quite convinced that this will 
prove most helpful to the progress of the negotiations. But, having in 
view the wish expressed by Sir Edward, we cannot quite see how he can, 
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in the present state of the pourparlers, describe our demands as obviously 
impossible, without knowing what wc on our side have the intention to 
offer to France in the political and colonial field. It is not possible in 
regard of the formal pledge of secrecy wc have given to go into details; 
but, as the territories to be eventually exchanged are exclusively German 
and French, we do not believe that special English interests could be 
touched, and it seems advisable to leave it to the two Parties immediately 
concerned to form an estimation of the value of the objects to be eventually 
exchanged. Adverse criticism from the English side must obviously render 
the negotiations more difficult. On the other hand, a public statement 
that England would be pleased to see a successful conclusion of the Franco- 
German pourparlers would have a most beneficial influence on an auspicious 
result, for which we most earnestly hope. We most seriously wish to 
diminish any points of friction we have with France in the Colonial sphere, 
especially in Africa, and hope it may eventually be possible to make them 
disappear entirely. We could not look forward, even if this was done, to 
establishing intimate relations with France; but we believed that it would 
do away with a cause of frequently recurring tension. If the wishes of 
England are in the same direction, the best way to help to bring about this 
result would be by having a calming influence on public opinion in France, 
which just now, by half-truths and inaccurate statements, has been brought 
to considerable excitement.’ 

I at once expressed appreciation of the friendly tone in which the com- 
munication was couched. The Ambassador and myself then had some 
further conversation of a general and informal kind, in the course of which 
he expressed some regret at the way in which our public opinion had been 
misled to adverse conclusions as to German action. I asked what else 
could have been expected, when the German Government suddenly sent 
a ship to Morocco, to a closed port, which was said to be the most suitable 
place on the west coast of Morocco for a naval base. Of course, this action 
had mobilised British public opinion. I also pointed out that, after I had 
made to him on July 4th a declaration on behalf of the British Government, 
we had had no communication from the German Government until July 
24th, and even then their denial of any intention to establish a naval base 
had been in a form which I could not use to allay the suspicions which 
had been roused here. I expressed the hope that this latest German com- 
munication might be taken as a new point of departure, and that we need 
not go back upon things which might lead to mutual recriminations. From 
that date onwards there were no further difficulties between the German 
Government and ourselves about the Moroccan negotiations.” 

On the same day, the Prime-Minister made a reassuring com- 
munication to the House : 

“It is obvious that this Moroccan question has reached the point at 
which it will become increasingly difficult, embarrassing and anxious, 
unless a solution be found. Too close an analysis, at the present moment, 
of the causes and antecedents might provoke in more than one quarter 
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recrimination and retorts which it is on every ground desirable to avoid. 
I propose simply to state to the House what is the actual situation today. 
Conversations are proceeding between France and Germany; we are not 
a party to those conversations; the subject-matter of them may not affect 
British interests. On that point, until we know the ultimate result, we 
cjmnot c.xpress a final opinion. But it is our desire that those conversations 
should issue in a settlement honourable and satisfactory to both the parties 
and of which His Majesty’s Government can cordially say that it in no 
way prejudices British interests. We believe that to be quite possible. We 
earnestly and sincerely desire to see it accomplished. The question of 
Morocco itself bristles with difficulties; but, outside Morocco, in other 
parts of West Africa we should not think of attempting to interfere with 
territorial arrangements considered reasonable by tliose who are more 
directly interested. Any statements that we have so interfered to prejudice 
negotiations between France and Germany are mischievous inventions 
without the faintest foundation in fact. But we have thought it right from 
the beginning to make it quite clear that, failing a settlement such as I 
have indicated, we must become an active party in discussion of the situa- 
tion. That would be our right as a signatory to the Treaty of Algeciras; it 
might be our obligation under the terms of our agreement of 1904 with 
France; it might be our duty in defence of British interests directly affected 
by further developments. There have been times when we were not sure 
how far this was fully understood. I am glad to say we are now quite 
satisfied that that is not the case. The statement which I made here at this 
table more than three weeks ago, and the speech since made elsewhere by 
my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, have, I hope and 
believe, made it perfectly clear that we claim, not any predominant or 
preeminent position, but that of one party interested in possible develop- 
ments and in seeing a solution of the present difficulties. In our judgment, 
it would have been a grave mistake to let such a situation drift until an 
assertion of our interest in it might, owing to our previous silence, cause 
surprise and resentment at the moment when this assertion became most 
necessary and imperative. That, I trust, we have sufficiently guarded 
against by the statements already made. I repeat that we earnestly desire 
a successful issue of the conversations now in progress, and I would venture 
in the general interest to make a strong appeal to the House not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to enter into further details or open up controversial ground.” 

The Mansion House speech, while inflaming German opinion, 
modified German demands. “Kiderlen demanded the Congo from 
the coast to the Sangha,” writes Reventlow, “ and he told Cambon, 
No haggling; talce it or leave it! Then came the speech, and he drew 
back.” “Yesterday’s conversation was very different from the last,” 
reported the French Ambassador on July 24th. The danger, however, 
was not yet over. “ Opinion is excited,” reported Cambon on August 
20th. “ If the negotiations fail, Germany will probably refuse a Con- 
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ferencc and occupy the Sus. Tiie internal situation affects the external. 
The elections approach, and the parties compete in patriotism. I 
hope our apprehensions may be groundless, but it would be levity 
not to see the possibility of conflict." The Ambassador’s apprehen- 
sions were shared in Downing Street. “ I am not quite satisfied about 
the negotiations," observed Sir Edward Grey to llenckendorlTh "This 
unnatural delay does not please me. .Much will depend in Berlin on 
its view of Russia’s attitude. What would you do in case of com- 
plications?" "'riiere is the alliance," replied the Ambassador. "If 
there is war between Germany and France, England will have to take 
part. If Russia is involved, it would be no longer a Franco-German 
duel but universal war. I do not tliinic the Kaiser desired war when 


this began, and I do not believe he wants war today. It seems 
impossible that he would decide on war for such a question, if he 
realises the fearful consequences." On August 23rd, the Defence Com- 
mittee considered the contingency of sending troops to France; but no 
decision was reached , and tiie (question was not discussed by the Cabinet. 

Returning from his holiday on August 17th, the French Premier, 
Caillaux, took the helm from the hands of his inexperienced Foreign 
Minister, summoning the brothers Cambon from Berlin and London 
and Barriire from Rome to .assist the Cabinet with their counsel. An 


appeal to Sir Edward Grey to renew his warning to Germany against 
the occupation of Agadir brought the response that if negotiations 
broke down he would propose a conference. On August 30th Jules 
Cambon left Paris for Berlin witli two sets of Instructions, one for 
Morocco, the other for the Congo. The concessions in the latter were 
only to be discussed when France had definitely obtained the Pro- 
tectorate of the former. On September 4th, when the conversations 
were renewed, Kdderlen-Wachter virtually accepted the Morocco 
proposals, but demanded larger compensation than was offered by 
France. The situation was reported to Sir Edward Grey, who remarked 
to Cambon that the Protectorate of Morocco was worth large conces- 
sions. The sky darkened again when, on September 8th, the German 
Foreign Secretary proposed a rival scheme for Morocco, which its 
author defended as merely designed to prevent the expulsion of 
German industry, but which was scouted by the Ambassador as an 
attempt by Germany, under cover of economic guarantees, to retain 
her position in Morocco. The critical stage reached in the negotiations 
became known, and a financial panic ensued. German stocks fell, 


^ Siebert, Diplomatischa Ahtenstiicke, pp. 434-5. 
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there was a run on the banks, and the bankers declared that Gei*many 
was not financially prepared for war. The Kaiser and the Chancellor 
were throughout opposed to war; and, after this revelation of 
economic weakness Kiderlen-Wachter showed himself more accom- 
modating. The Morocco Accord was signed on October nth, and the 
covering letters on October 14th. 

On the following day the Congo discussions were resumed, and 
the German negotiator remarked: “If you wish them to succeed, you 
must give us access to the Congo.” The thorny question was on the 
verge of settlement when, on October 27th, he suddenly raised the 
question of the French preemption of the Congo. His tone suggested 
a rupture, and tlie Ambassador accompanied his report witli the 
words, “We must not yield.” The incident was prompdy reported 
to London and Petrograd, with a request for communication of their 
views. Russia suggested that “any change of sovereignty in the Con- 
ventional basin must be discussed by all the Signatories of the Berlin 
Act.” The formula was approved by Great Britain, and accepted by 
France and Germany. The Congo Treaty was signed on November 
3rd, and the Joint Treaty on November 4th. The exhausdng debate 
of four months, in which Kiderlen and Jules Cambon had had over 
one hundred interviews, was at an end, and tlie French Ambassador 
was satisfied with the result. 

Nowhere was the feeling of relief caused by the settlement 
stronger than in London. “Tell M. Caillaux,” said Mr Asquith, 
“that he returns from Berlin, like Lord Beaconsfield, bringing peace 
with honour.” Sir Edward Grey expressed to the French Charge 
d’affaires his great satisfaction. He noted the renewed guarantee of 
economic equality in Morocco; but in Article I Germany consented 
to French measures of reorganisation of control and financial guar- 
antees on condition that such action did not infringe the economic 
equality of the two nations. Pie presumed this did not mean that 
Germans would have superior rights to British subjects. He also 
reiterated, in the presence of the Diplomatic Corps and the Municipal 
and Sanitary Institutions, the importance Great Britain attached to 
the preservation of the exceptional character belonging to Tangier. 
He was sure France would agree to placing the town and district 
under international control. 

On November 27th, Sir Edward Grey reviewed the crisis and 
replied to his British and German critics. The Treaty was signed; 
but the sea was still rough. 
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“So much suspicion and gossip have collected that it is exciting men's 
minds and corroding their tempers to a greater extent than ever before. 
Some people take delight in suggesting how near we were to war. It is as 
if the world were indulging in a fit of political alcoholism. The German 
Foreign Minister now declared that there was never any intention of 
appropriating any port of Morocco. If, after my communication of July 
4th, that intention had been confided to us as definitely as that, a good 
deal of misunderstanding would have been avoided. Captain Faber’s 
speech had 'intensified the bitterness of feeling. Of course, there was 
considerable anxiety, not constant but intermittent, as to how the negotia- 
tions between France and Germany would find a solution. If either had 
broken off negotiations — and once or twice late in the summer it looked 
as if they must reach a deadlock — it is very difficult to see what the next 
move would have been. We knew France would not break them off 
abruptly. We did not believe Germany would, either; but there was a 
possibility, though I never thought a probability. If a deadlock arose we 
had in mind to propose a Conference. But when I had proposed it hypo- 
thetically in July, Germany, while not actually refusing, suggested it might 

not prove acceptable It was a period of tension, not as to what was 

going to happen in the next twenty-four hours, but anxiety as to what 
might take place.” 

The speech closed with a vigorous defence of the methods 
adopted. 

“There is another foreign policy which would be simply disastrous — 
that we should give it to be understood that in no circumstances, however 
wantonly a friend of ours was attacked, would we give any assistance. That 
would be an attempt t o rev ert to a policy of splendid isolation. It would 
deprive us of the possibility of having a friend in Europe, and it would 
result in the other nations of Europe, either by choice or necessity, being 
brought into the orbit of a single diplomacy from which we should be 
excluded. In a few years, we should be building warships not against a 
Two-Power standard but probably against the united navies of Europe. 
Such an attitude would not even gain us the friendship of Germany. One 
does not make new friendships worth having by deserting old ones. Is 
that policy necessarily a bar to good relations with Germany? I do not 
believe it is. They say in Germany that it is part of our policy always to 
stand in Germany’s way and object to her expansion. It is unfortunate 
that the Morocco question has come up so often; but that is a special case, 
where we have a special Agreement. If Germany has friendly arrangements 
to negotiate in Africa with other Powers, we are not anxious to stand in 
their way. We cannot at this moment force the pace in improving relations. 
The Chancellor’s speech is friendly, and, though the breeze is at present 
anything but favourable, in some ways one can see the horizon is already 
brightening. He said the Treaty also cleaned the slate in respect of German 
relations with England. Its effect must be to relax the tension and remove 
a great obstacle from the path of European diplomacy.” 
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The debate which followed was highly critical of the Government. 
Mr Bonar Law, on behalf of the Opposition, pronounced the Govern- 
ment policy to be right, but censured the intervention of Mr Lloyd 
George on the ground tliat important declarations on Foreign Affairs 
should be made by the Prime-Minister or by the Foreign Secretary 
in Parliament. Mr Ramsay Macdonald condemned the Mansion 
Plouse speech, as he had condemned it on July 27th. Mr Dillon 
denounced the French policy in Morocco, and denied the danger at 
Fez, which had been engineered as a plausible excuse for tearing up 
the Treaty of Algeciras. Mr Noel BiLxton asked why Sir Edward 
Grey did not tell the German Ambassador on July 4th that an early 
response was desired, or ask the British Ambassador in Berlin to 
find out when it was expected. From several benches came expressions 
of regret that the references to Germany were not warmer. The most 
searching criticism came from Lord Courtney in the House of Lords 
on the following day. Our Foreign Office, he complained, had always 
paid less attention to tlie Act of Algeciras than to our obligation 
under the Treaty of 1904. We should have pointed out to our friends 
in France tliat interference with the integrity and independence of 
Morocco would provoke complaints from other signatories; but we 
had allowed the matter to drift and only woke up when the PaJither 
anchored at Agadir, 

The Chancellor replied in the Reichstag on December 5th. He 
would follow Sir Edward Grey’s good example and avoid recrimina- 
tions ; but the tension could have been avoided if greater confidence had 
been placed in the German declarations and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not intervened. The root of all the trouble was the 
disposal of Morocco in 1904 by France and England without con- 
sideration for German interests. “From this arose the necessity for 
us to go to Algeciras, and then to Agadir, to safeguard our economic 
interests and to shew the world that we are firmly resolved not to 
allow ourselves to be elbowed aside.” This was now at an end. “The 
English Ministers have unanimously expressed a desire for better 
relations with us, and I associate myself entirely with this desire. 
But it can only come if the British Government is prepared to give 
in her policy positive expression to her need for such relations.” 

Among the repercussions of the Agadir crisis was the seizure of 
Tripoli by Italy, who had long cast greedy eyes on the African coast^. 
In June, 1911, San Giuliano informed Aehrenthal that Italy might 

^ See Sir Thomas Barclay, The Turco-Italian War and its Proble7ns. 
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have to annex the country, and when Jagow announced the voyage 
of the Panther he remarked : “ Tripoli’s hour is nigh.” An ultimatum 
was issued on September 26th, and war was declared on September 
29th. The complaints as to ill-treatment of her nationals and opposition 
to her trade were mere pretexts. British opinion was hostile ; but no 
word of rebuke was heard from the Minister who had so sharply 
condemned the annexation of Bosnia. British interests were affected 
in two ways — first, by the change in ownership, and, secondly, by 
the proximity of Egypt to Tripoli. It was a relief to the British 
Government that the last piece of Turkish territory on the African 
coast should fall into the hands of a friendly Power ; and Mr Maxse, 
in the National Review, welcomed the War as a means of preventing 
Germany from seizing Tobruk and establishing a naval base in the 
Mediterranean. The British occupation of the theoretically Turkish 
province of Egypt gave rise to no difficulties ; for the Sultan did not 
ask leave to send troops across the Nile, nor did he request the service 
of Egyptian troops, as in the Crimea and in the War of 1877. Egypt 
was declared neutral, and the Italian Consuls remained at their posts. 
The only friction occurred when the opportunity was taken to clear 
up the question of the Egyptian frontier. Turkey and Italy had been 
informed in November, 1904, that Egypt included Solium^; but, in 
notifying the blockade of Turkish Africa, Italy adopted the boundary 
claimed by Turkey. The Egyptian Government accordingly sent 
troops to Solium, and the eastern frontier of Tripoli was thus 
definitely drawn to the west of the bay. 

“Italy is unpopular,” reported Benckendorff on November 6th, 
“but the Government will not endanger good relations.” This 
passive attitude was sharply challenged on November 27th by Mr 
D. M. Mason, who moved “that this House protests against the 
unwarrantable seizure of Tripoli by Italy and desires to express its 
horror and detestation at the recent massacre of Arabs, and urges the 
Government to protest against this outrage on humanity.” “His 
speech puts me in an absolutely impossible position,” replied the 
Foreign Secretary. “He assumes that I have official information 
confirming his reports. I have not. I have no means of investigating 
all the statements. A neutral Government cannot collect and publish 
information about the War. We have adopted neutrality, and we 
could only depart from it under circumstances gravely concerning 
British interests.” The Foreign Secretary was less pro-Italian than 
^ This fact was revealed by the Foreign Office, December 19th, 1911. 
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his critics imagined, and he had to think of die damage to British 
trade, tie twice invited the Great Powers to address a joint warning 
to Italy not to tamper with the Dardanelles; but his appeal was in 
vain. Aehrenthal handed the second invitation to the Italian Am- 
bassador, remarking: “This may amuse you; I shall not answer it^.” 
Though tlie War involved Great Britain in no direct controversy 
widi Turkey, its result was to accentuate die estrangement which had 
begun widi the overthrow of Kaamil early in 1909, and had been 
intensified by die liideous massacre of Armenians in Adana and by 
die ruthless policy of Ottomanisadon pursued by the Young Turks, 

VIII. Lord H/Vldane’s Mission, 1912 

..The spectacle of Great Britain standing in shining armour beside 
France produced its inevitable result beyond the Rhine. “I went to 
Berlin in die autumn,” writes Tirpitz, “and represented to the Chan- 
cellor that we had suffered a diplomadc check, and must salve it by 
a Supplementary.Naval Bill.” The Kaiser agreed, and the Chancellor 
was instructed to work the Supplementary Bill into the Budget of 
1912. But while Tirpitz was striving for an increase of the Fleet, 
wiser heads resolved on a fresh attempt to relieve the tension which 
had threatened the Peace of the World. At the beginning of December, 
the Kaiser approved a suggested sounding of Bridsh statesmen, and 
shortly before Christmas Count Wolff-Metternich had a promising dis- 
cussion with Sir Edward Grey-. At the same time, a Memorandum 
was drawn up by Mr Lloyd George and Mr Churchill. Germany 
%as to recognise Bridsh superiority at sea, not to increase her Navy 
programme, and possibly to reduce it. Great Britain, on her side, 
'was not to impede German Colonial expansion. Both Powers were to 
declare that they would take no part in aggressive plans or in com- 
binations against each other. With the approval of the Foreign 
Minister, this Memorandum was entrusted to Sir Ernest Cassel, who 
in January, 1912, was about to pay one of his periodical visits to 
Berlin, for presentation to the Kaiser^. Sir Ernest Cassel returned 
with an answer that all steps towards better relations would be wel- 
come, The German Government assented to the Memorandum, with 
the important reservation that its standpoint in the Navy problem 

^ Seton-Watson, Europe in the Melting-Pot, p. 94. 

“ Bethmann-Hollweg, Betrachtungen, i. 48-50. 

® Since 1908 Sir Ernest Cassel and Ballin had engaged in semi-official discussions 
on naval rivalry, reporting the results to their respective Governments. See 
Huldermann, Albert Ballin, ch. 8. 
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was the Navy Law plus the Novelle or Supplementary Law then 
ready for production. The Kaiser suggested a direct exchange of 
views between the Governments, and an early visit from Sir Edward 
Grey was proposed. Shortly afterwards, the German Government 
was informed of his readiness to come to Berlin, if the conclusion of 
an agreement appeared assured; but, meanwhile, Lord Haldane 
would be sent on a private iMission. Sir Edward Goschen travelled 
to London to make arrangements for the forthcoming visit; and 
Lord Haldane arrived in Berlin on Februar}^ Sth. 

On the day after Lord Haldane reached Berlin, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty delivered a speech at Glasgow which was scarcely 
calculated to facilitate the pacific efforts of his colleague. 

“ The purposes of British naval power are essentially defensive. We have 
no thoughts, and we have never had any thoughts, of aggression, and we 
attribute no such thoughts to other Great Powers. There is, however, this 
difference between British naval power and that of the great friendly 
empire of Germany. The British Navy is to us a necessity, and from some 
points of yiew the German Navy is to them more in the nature of a luxury. 
It Is existence to us; and it is expansion to them. The whole fortunes of our 
race and empire, the whole treasure accumulated during so many centuries 
of sacrifice and achievement, would perish if our naval supremacy were to 
be impaired. It is the British Navy w'hich makes Great Britain a Great 
Power. But Germany was a Great Power, respected and honoured all over 
the world, before she had a single ship. The Prime-Minister and his 
colleagues without exception are resolved to maintain the naval supremacy 
which this country enjoys; and the country was never more united in its 
resolve to see the supremacy of the Navy maintained. We learn that there 
are prospects of further naval increases among the Powers of the Continent. 
Whatever may happen abroad, there will be no whining here; no signals of 

distress will be hoisted, no cries for help or succour will go up We 

should be the first Power to welcome any retardation or slackening of 
naval rivalry. We should meet it not by words but by deeds. But, if there 
are to be increases on the Continent, we shall have no difficulty in meeting 
them. We shall make it clear that other naval Powers, instead of over- 
taking us by additional efforts, will only be more outdistanced. I say, build 
your great dock, build it long and build it deep, and above all build it 
wide. We will provide you with no lack of great vessels to fill it; and you 
will know that your citizens are aiding the British Navy, which enables us 
to pursue our path through the world, seeking no quarrel and fearing none.” 

The reference to the “luxury fleet,” though not inaccurate, was 
singularly tactless, and strengthened the suspicions^ with which 
Tirpitz and his friends regarded the olive-branch carried by Lord 
Haldane. 
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I. The High Contracting Powers assure each other mutually of their 
desire for peace and friendship. 

II. They will not, either of them, make any combination, or join in 
any combination, which is directed against the other. Tiiey expressly 
declare that they are not bound by any such combination. 

III. If either of the High Contracting Parties become entangled in a 
war with one or more other Powers, the other of the High Contracting 
Parties will at least observe toward the Power so entangled a benevolent 
neutrality, and use its utmost endeavour for the localisation of the conflict. 

IV. The duty of neutrality which arises from the preceding Article has 
no application in so far as it may not be reconcilable with existing agree- 
ments which the High Contracting Parties have already made. The making 
of new agreements which make it impossible for either of the Contracting 
Parties to observe neutrality toward the other beyond what is provided by 
the preceding limitations is excluded in conformity with the provisions 
contained in Article II. 

Anxious as I was to agree with the Chancellor, who seemed as keen as 
I was to meet me with expressions which I might take back to England for 
friendly considerations, I was unable to hold out to him the least prospect 
that we could accept the draft formula which he had just proposed. Under 
Article HI, for example, we should find ourselves, were it accepted, pre- 
cluded from coming to the assistance of France should Germany attack 
her and aim at getting possession of such ports as Dunkirk, Calais, and 
Boulogne, a friendly occupation of which was so important for our island 
security. Difficulties might also arise which would hamper us in the 
discharge of our existing treaty obligations to Belgium, Portugal, and 
Japan. The most hopeful way out was to revise the draft fundamentally by 
confining its terms to an undertaking by each Power not to make any 
unprovoked attack upon the other, or join in any combination or design 
against the other for purposes of aggression, or become party to any plan 
or naval or military combination, alone or in conjunction with any other 
Power, directed to such an end. He and I then sat down and redrafted 
what he had prepared, on this basis, but without his committing himself 
to the view that it would be sufficient. We also had a satisfactory conversa- 
tion about the Bagdad Railway and other things in Turkey connected with 
the Persian Gulf, and we discussed possibilities of the rearrangement of 
certain interests of both Powers in Africa. He said to me that he was not 
there to make any immediate bargain; but that we should look at the 
African question on both sides from a high point of view, and that, if we 
had any difficulties we should tell him, and he would see whether he could 
get round them for us. I replied that I, also, was not there to make a bargain, 
but only to explore the ground, and that I much appreciated the tone of 

his conversation with me, and the good feeling he had shewn 

I entertain no doubt that the German Chancellor was sincerely in 
earnest in what he said to me on these occasions, and in his desire to improve 
relations with us and keep the peace. So I think was the Emperor; but he 
was pulled at by his naval and military advisers, and by the powerful, if 
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then small, chauvinist party in Germany. But still there was the possibility 
of an explosion; and, when I returned to London, although I was full of 
hope that relations between the two countries were going to be improved, 
and told my colleagues so, I also reported that there were three matters 
about which I was uneasy. The first was my strong impression that the 
new Fleet Law would be insisted on. The second was the possibility that 
Tirpitz might be made Clvancellor in place • of Bethmann-Hollweg. The 
third was the want of continuity in the supreme direction of German 
policy.” 

Lord Haldane’s picture of* the friendliness and frankness of the 
conversations is confirmed by the Memoirs of Bethmann-Hollweg, 
who adds one or two details^. 

“ In private conversation Lord Haldane expressed himself as extra- 
ordinarily pleased with his impressions and hopeful as to the success of 
the line of action liere begun. In the discussion of Colonial questions he 
made far-reaching offers in return for German concessions in the Bagdad 
Railway. In addition to tlie extension of German South-West Africa on 
the basis of an understanding as to Angola, he also threw out the possibility 
of the cession of Zanzibar and Pemba to Germany.” 

The naval discussion with the Kaiser and Tirpitz, adds the Chan- 
cellor, was, also, not unsatisfactory. 

“Haldane admitted to me that we must have a novelle and a third 
squadron. The latter would compel England to keep a larger North Sea 
fleet, but that was a matter of indifference to her. His chief point was 
that she should not be compelled to reply to new German Dreadnoughts 
with double the number. He recognised that it would meet English wishes 
for the postponement of the three Dreadnoughts if they were laid down 
in 1913, 1916, 1919. Fie then asked if we could not drop all additions for 
the next three years. If we reached a political agreement, our relations 
would be so good that an addition at a later period would do no harm.” 

Tirpitz’s narrative, as might be expected, is written in a spirit of 
undisguised hostility both to the Chancellor and to the guest^. 

“ The audience (with the Kaiser) was preceded by a lunch at which the 
Chancellor was present. No politics were talked during the lunch; but the 
atmosphere was pretty tense. During the succeeding audience I really only 
played the part of a witness, as the Emperor led the conversation himself. 
Haldane began to open up to us the prospect of a big African empire, not 
only of Portuguese but of Belgian and French territories as well. The 
extravagance of this offer of colonial possessions which did not belong to 
the English suited the Emperor’s temperament. It made a painful im- 
pression upon me, because the method was too crude and the design too 
obvious. I admired Haldane, when he claimed with simple modesty ‘only’ 

^ Betrachtungen, i. 50-4. 

- Memoirs, vol. 1. 218-224. The Kaiser shares Tirpitz’s viewof the visit,ibid. ch. 5. 
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the Cape to Cairo Railway. I began by declaring that I should welcome 
an understanding. He politely declined 02:3 proportion — which Lloyd 
George in 1908 and later Churchill proposed — and maintained the Two- 
Power Standard. He next proposed a delay in the building of the three 
ships. I tried to make clear the difficulties which a further change in the 
Bill would involve, as we had already reduced our programme considerably 
out of regard for England. But, when he proposed we should retard the 
rate of our increase, and, ‘in order to lubricate the negotiations,’ should 
at least cancel the first of the three ships, I sacrificed the ship against my 
real principles and without any return. I would have sacrificed the whole 
Bill for a really solid agreement of neutrality, as I had told the Kaiser. 
After he had pocketed this concession, he cautiously touched on the question 
w'hether the Navy Bill itself must be carried out; but here the Kaiser inter- 
vened, and he withdrew his feeler. I felt certain that the real desires of 
the English were not directed against the bagatelle of the three supple- 
mentary ships, but against the Bill itself. Though the later negotiations 
came to nothing, I kept to the sacrifice of the ship so as to leave no doubt 
about our goodwill. As we left the Castle, Haldane expressed himself 
satisfied with the conversation. I had gathered : 

1. That the real object was to cripple the development of our Fleet. 

2. That the naval offer was not three to two but two keels to one. 

3. That Bethmann’s neutrality formula was not considered. 

4. That our naval subjection w'as to be rewarded solely by reversions 
in Africa. 

Flaldane was not ready to sugar our subjection if we entered into vassalage. 
He offered us nothing, but skilfully sowed discord among us. If he had 
made a reasonable offer I was prepared to say, When we get the 2 : 3 
proportion and a solid friendship, we will discuss the reduction of the 
Navy BUI.” 

The visit gave genuine pleasure to friends of peace in both 
countries. The Tsar privately expressed his satisfaction with the 
result of the noission. Lord Haldane’s business in Berlin was defined 
byM. Jules Cambon as “ a dete?ite, not an entente ” and it was welcomed 
as such by M. Poincare; though military circles in France feared that 
a naval agreement would allow Germany to spend more on her Army. 
When Parliament met, on February 14th, the leaders of both parties 
expressed their goodwill to Germany and their desire for cordial 
relations. 

“Last summer,” observed Lord Lansdowne, “we were on the eve of a 
serious quarrel with the Power with which every right-thinking Englishman 
desires not only to live at peace but to cooperate. It is lamentable that such 
misunderstandings and apprehensions should exist, and it is the duty of 
all right-thinking persons to dispel them. If Lord Haldane has come back 
with an olive-branch in his buttonhole, we shall congratulate him on this 
side of the House as warmly as on his own.” 
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> In Iiis first conversation with the German Ambassador after Lord 
Haldane’s return, Sir Edward Grey declared himself “immensely 
impressed” with his colleague’s report of his conversations with the 
Chancellor, and declared with the greatest emphasis his determination 
to carr)* on the w'ork thus begun. He hoped it would be possible 
gradually to disperse the war-cloud. Eveiything depended on a 
detailed examination of the German suggestions^. But when the 
Novelle was studied by tlie Admiralty, it was discovered to involve a 
sensational increase in the size and striking power of the Fleet. If it 
became law', declared tlie Admiralty, Great Britain would have to 
spend eighteen millions a 3'ear more on her Navy. 

“The British mistrust of the plans of the German naval authorities,” 
writes Bethmann-HolKveg, “ w;is as obvious as the apprehension in German 
naval circles that our naval armament might be paralysed. I was resolved 
to work for the utmost concessions in the Navy question if I could secure 
compensation in a political arrangement. But that was refused by England.” 

The negotiations began with the presentation and rejection of 
the neutrality formula which the Chancellor had outlined to Lord 
Flaldane in Berlin. 

Count iMetternich upon this pressed for counter-proposals, which he 
stated would be without prejudice and not binding unless we were satisfied 
that our wishes were met on the naval question -. On this understanding. 
Sir Edward Grey, on March 14th, 1912, gave Count Metternich the 
following draft formula, which had been approved by the Cabinet : 

“ England will make no unprovoked attack upon Germany, and pursue 
no aggressive policy towards her. 

Aggression upon Germany is not the subject, and forms no part of any 
treaty, understanding, or combination to which England is now a party, 
nor will she become a party to anything that has such an object.” 

Count Metternich thought this formula inadequate, and suggested two 
alternative additional clauses : 

“ England will therefore observe at least a benevolent neutrality, should 
war be forced upon Germany; or 

England will therefore, as a matter of course, remain neutral if a war 
is forced upon Germany. 

This,” he added, “would not be binding unless our wishes were met 
with regard to the naval prograrnme.” 

Sir Edward Grey considered that the British proposals were sufficient. 
He explained that, if Germany desired to crush France, England might not 
be able to sit still, though, if France were aggressive or attacked Germany, 
no support would be given by His Majesty’s Government or approved by 

^ Bethmann-Hollweg, i. 54-5. 

- This ofBcial account of the negotiations was issued by the Foreign Office in 

1915- 
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the Cape to Cairo Railway. I began by declaring that I should welcome 
an understanding. Pie politely declined a 2 : 3 proportion — which Lloyd 
George in 1908 and later Churchill proposed — and maintained the Two- 
Power Standard. He next proposed a delay in the building of the three 
ships. I tried to make clear the difficulties which a further change in the 
Bill would involve, as we had already reduced our programme considerably 
out of regard for England. But, when he proposed we should retard the 
rate of our increase, and, ‘in order to lubricate the negotiations,’ should 
at least cancel the first of the three ships, I sacrificed the ship against ray 
real principles and without any return. I would have sacrificed the whole 
Bill for a really solid agreement of neutrality, as I had told the Kaiser. 
After he had pocketed this concession, he cautiously touched on the question 
whether the Navy Bill itself must be carried out; but here the Kaiser inter- 
vened, and he withdrew his feeler. I felt certain that the real desires of 
the English were not directed against the bagatelle of the three supple- 
mentary ships, but against the Bill itself. Though the later negotiations 
came to nothing, I kept to the sacrifice of the ship so as to leave no doubt 
about our goodwill. As we left the Castle, Haldane expressed himself 
satisfied with the conversation. I had gathered: 

1. That the real object was to cripple the development of our Fleet. 

2. That the naval offer was not three to two but two keels to one. 

3. That Bethmann’s neutrality formula was not considered. 

4. That our naval subjection was to be rewarded solely by reversions 
in Africa. 

Haldane was not ready to sugar our subjection if we entered into vassalage. 
He offered us nothing, but skilfully sowed discord among us. If he had 
made a reasonable offer I was prepared to say. When we get the 2 : 3 
proportion and a solid friendship, we will discuss the reduction of the 
Navy Bill.” 

The visit gave genuine pleasure to friends of peace in both 
countries. The Tsar privately expressed his satisfaction with the 
result of the mission. Lord Haldane’s business in Berlin was defined 
by M. Jules Cambon as “ a detente, not an aitente'* oxvd it was welcomed 
as such by M. Poincare; though military circles in France feared iJiat 
a naval agreement would allow Germany to spend more on her Army. 
When Parliament met, on February 14th, the leaders of both parties 
expressed their goodwill to Germany and their desire for cordial 
relations. 

“Last summer,” observed Lord Lansdowne, “we were on the eve of a 
serious quarrel with the Power with which every right-thinking Englishman 
desires not only to live at peace but to cooperate. It is lamentable that such 
misunderstandings and apprehensions should exist, and it is the duty of 
all right-thinking persons to dispel them. If Lord Haldane has come back 
with an olive-branch in his buttonhole, we shall congratulate him on this 
side of the House as warmly as on his own.” 
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^ In his first conversation with the German Ambassador after Lord 
Haldane’s return, Sir Edward Grey declared himself “immensely 
impressed ” with his colleague’s report of his conversations with the 
Chancellor, and declared with the greatest emphasis his determination 
to carr^’’ on the work thus begun. He hoped it would be possible 
gradually to disperse the war-cloud. Ever}^thing depended on a 
deUiiled e.xamination of the German suggestions^. But when the 
Novelle was studied by the Admiralty, it was discovered to involve a 
sensational increase in the size and striking power of the Fleet. If it 
became law, declared the Admiralty, Great Britain would have to 
spend eighteen millions a year more on her Navy. 

“The British mistrust of the plans of the German naval authorities,” 
writes Bethmann-Holhvcg, “ was as obvious as the apprehension in German 
naval circles that our naval armament might be paralysed. I was resolved 
to work for the utmost concessions in the Navy question if I could secure 
compensation in a political arrangement. But that was refused by England.” 

The negotiations began with the presentation and rejection of 
the neutrality formula which the Chancellor had outlined to Lord 
Haldane in Berlin. 


Count Metternich upon this pressed for counter-proposals, which he 
stated would be without prejudice and not binding unless we were satisfied 
that our wishes were met on the naval question-. On this understanding, 
Sir Edward Grey, on March 14th, 1912, gave Count Metternich the 
following draft formula, which had been approved by the Cabinet: 

“England will make no unprovoked attack upon Germany, and pursue 
no aggressive policy towards her. 

Aggression upon Germany is not the subject, and forms no part of any 
treaty, understanding, or combination to which England is now a party, 
nor will she become a party to anything that has such an object.” 

Count Metternich thought this formula inadequate, and suggested two 
alternative additional clauses : 

“ England will therefore observe at least a benevolent neutrality, should 
war be forced upon Germany; or 

England will therefore, as a matter of course, remain neutral if a war 
IS forced upon Germany. 

This,” he added, “would not be binding unless our wishes were met 
with regard to the naval prograrnme.” 

Sir Edward Grey considered that the British proposals were sufficient. 
He explained that, if Germany desired to crush France, England might not 
be able to sit still, though, if France were aggressive or attacked Germany, 
no support would be given by His Majesty’s Government or approved by 

o ®®^binann-HoUweg, i. 54—5. 

191S account of the negotiations was issued by the Foreign Office in 
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England. “ It is obvious that the real object of the German proposal was to 
obtain the neutrality of England in all eventualities, since, should a war 
break out, Germany would certainly contend that it had been forced upon 
her, and would claim that England should remain neutral.” 

Sir Edward Grey eventually proposed the following formula : 

“ The two Powers being mutually desirous of securing peace and friend- 
ship between them, England declares that she will neither make, nor join 
in, any unprovoked attack upon Germany. Aggression upon Germany is 
not the subject, and forms no part of any treaty, understanding, or com- 
bination to which England is now a party, nor will she become a party to 
anything that has such an object.” 

Sir Edward Grey, when he handed this formula to Count Metternich, 
said that the use of the word “neutrality” would convey the impression 
that more was meant than w'as warranted by the text; he suggested that 
the substance of what was required would be obtained and more accurately 
expressed by the words “will neither make, nor join in, any unprovoked 
attack.” 

Count Metternich thereupon received Instructions to malce it quite 
clear that the Chancellor could recommend the Emperor to give up the 
essential parts of the Novella (the Bill then pending for the increase of the 
German Navy) only if we could conclude an agreement guaranteeing 
neutrality of a far-reaching character and leaving no doubt as to any 
interpretation. He admitted that the Chancellor’s wish amounted to a 
guarantee of absolute neutrality, failing which the Novelle must proceed. 

Count Metternich stated that there was no chance of the withdrawal 
of the Novelle, but said that it might be modified ; it would be disappointing 
to the Chancellor if we did not go beyond the formula we had suggested. 

Sir Edward Grey said that he could understand that there would be 
disappointment if His Majesty’s Government were to state that the 
carrying out of the Novelle would put an end to the negotiations and form 
an insurmountable obstacle to better relations. His Majesty’s Government 
did not say this, and they hoped the formula which they had suggested 
might be considered in connexion with the discussion of territorial 
arrangements, even if it did not prove effective in preventing the increase 
of naval expenditure. 

Sir Edward Grey added that, if some arrangement could be made 
between the two Governments, it would have a favourable though indirect 
effect upon naval expenditure as time went on; it would have, moreover, 
a favourable and direct effect upon public opinion in both countries. 

A few days afterwards Count Metternich communicated to Sir Edward 
Grey the substance of a letter from the Chancellor, in which the latter said 
that, as the formula suggested by His Majesty’s Government was from the 
German point of view insufficient, and as His Majesty’s Government 
could not agree to the larger formula for which he had asked, the Novelle 
must proceed on the lines on which it had been presented to the Federal 
Council. The negotiations then came to an end, and with them the hope 
of a mutual reduction in the expenditure of the two countries. 
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The negotiations failed because each side suspected the other of 
entertaining unavowed designs. 

“ Grey only offered us neutrality in an unprovoked attack,” complained 
the Chancellor, “ and refused our addition ‘ if a war is forced on Germany,’ 
so as not to endanger English relations with France and Russia. Why 
should such a strictly limited neutrality formula hurt the feelings of 
England’s friends? It would merely have shewn them that they could not 
rely on her help in an anti-German policy. Ever since 1909, Grey had told 
me on every occasion of his primary obligation to the Dual Alliance; but 
in return for his neutrality formula I could not surrender the Novelle, 
England’s effort of reconciliation was sincere; but perhaps we were wrong 
in under-estimating her intimacy with France and Russia.” 

The Chancellor offered his resignation ; and his enemies were filled 
with satisfaction. “The neutrality discussions were a waste of 
breath,” comments Reventlow with his usual acrimony. “England 
had no intention of promising it, or, if she did so, of keeping her 
promise.” “The negotiations,” echoes Tirpitz, “shewed that Eng- 
land was only concerned with extracting concessions in the construc- 
tion of our Fleet, while giving nothing in return.” 

The termination of the neutrality negotiations was followed by the 
recall of Count Wolff-Metternich, who observed to Benckendorff that 
he bequeathed to his successor a better situation than had existed for 
a long time^. He was followed by Marschall von Bieberstein, the 
best horse in Germany’s diplomatic stable. His seven years’ tenure 
of the Foreign Office after the fall of Bismarck and his commanding 
position at Constantinople had given him the knowledge and habit of 
affairs, and his towering figure set off his qualities of mind and will. 
Though the author of the Kruger telegram had never been reckoned 
an Anglophil, he took his new task very seriously. “I have long 
wanted to be Ambassador to England,” he remarked to his old friend 
Sir Edwin Pears, “ because, as you know, for years I have considered 
it a misfortune to the world that our two countries are not really in 
harmony. I consider that I am here as a man with a mission, my 
mission being to bring about a real understanding between the two 
nations^.” 

The burning question, as he was well aware, was the Fleet. 

“He immediately began to study seriously the preparations of the two 
Navies,” writes Tirpitz, “ without a knowledge of which it was impossible to 
undertake any real negotiations with England. He came to see me shortly 
before his departure, and we agreed as to our naval policy. His appearance 

^ Benckendorff to Sazonoff, May i8th. Siebert, p. 767. 

® Forty Years in Constantinople, p. 330. 
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in London stopped for a time the German method of kow-towing to the 
English. He knew that the Briton becomes more respectful, the more 
resolutely his competitor maintains his own standpoint. He declared that 
Germany could not carry out her economic policy without possessing sea 
power that avoided the necessity of yielding to England at every turn. 
When he presented his credentials at Buckingham Palace in July, 1912, 
the King honoured him with an address in German. On this occasion he 
complained that he saw his reception, other\vise so favourable and promising, 
compromised by the English Press in consequence of another Navy scare 
speech by Churchill. If things went on in this strain, he felt he would be 
exerting himself in vain. Our Naval Attache, an eye-witness, said the 
effect of this firm and dignified manner was very marked.” 

The Ambassador quickly learned to appreciate the high qualities of 
Sir Edward Grey; but the few weeks of his residence in London 
before his sudden death during a summer holiday were too short to 
achieve political results. 

On the failure of the attempt to limit the naval rivalry, the British 
Government proceeded to consider its reply to the Novelle. In May, 
the Prime-JVIinister and Mr Churchill met Lord Kitchener, now 
Agent-General in Egypt, at Malta to discuss the problem of the 
Mediterranean^; and the decisions of the Cabinet were announced by 
the First Lord of tlie Admiralty in the House of Commons on July 
22nd, on introducing a Supplementary Estimate. The speech opened 
with the first detailed account of the Novelle which had been given to 
the British nation. The main feature, he declared, was the increase 
not in capital ships, but in the striking force of all classes always 
available. The seventeen battleships in the active Battle-fleet were 
raised to twenty-five, the four battle cruisers to eight, the twelve 
small cruisers to eighteen. Out of 144 torpedo-boats ninety-nine 
would be ready instead of sixty-six. Four-fifths of the entire Navy 
would be in full permanent commission — a proportion unlrnown 
elsewhere. The personnel would increase by 15,000, which would 
make a total in 1920 of 100,000. Two battleships and two small 
cruisers were added to the programme. When completed in 1920 
there would be forty-one battleships, twenty battle cruisers, forty 
small cruisers. The aspect and scale of this Fleet were extremely 
formidable. It aroused no opposition, and the only criticisms were of 
its inadequacy. “We ought to learn from our neighbours, whose 
policy marches unswervingly towards its goal across the lifetime of a 
whole generation.” The increased fighting power of the German 

^ Arthur, Life of Lord Kitchener, 11. 336^. 
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fleet, added Mr Churciiill, involved :i considerable reorganisation of 
the British fleet to maintain the margin of safety. The full-commis- 
sioned battleships in home waters would be raised from sixteen to 
twenty-four. The IMediterrancan was quite safe, for neither Austria 
nor Italy possessed a Dreadnouglit. The British and French fleets 
were superior to any possible combination. Mr Balfour, following 
the First Lord in debate, declared the speech calculated to cause even 
graver anxiety than that of the Foreign Secretary in 1909. The best 
hope for the preservation of peace lay in the system of alliances, 
which enabled one Power to restrain a colleague within its own group 
from precipitate action. 'Phree days later, the Prime-Minister, in 
opening a debate on the Committee of Imperial Defence, made a 
reassuring statement. “ We cultivate with great and growing cordiality 
our special friendships; but they are in no sense exclusive. Our 
relations with the great German empire are at this moment — and I 
feel sure are likely to remain — relations of amity and goodwill.” 

The concentration of our naval forces was facilitated by the fact 
that France had to face the prospect of dealing with the combined 
fleets of Austria and Italy, and therefore desired to focus her whole 
Battle-fleet in the Mediterranean^. This involved exposing the Atlantic 
and Channel coasts to attack ; but it was anticipated that the British 
fleet would fill the vacuum. In the early autumn, accordingly, it was 
announced that the Third French Battle Squadron, based on Brest, 
was to join the First and Second in the Mediterranean; and, in the 
spring of 1913, the whole of the Atlantic defence flotillas were de- 
mobilised and the defence of the ports was handed over to the army. 
There only remained at the northern bases six old armoured cruisers, 
and the flotillas which were to cooperate in the defence of the Channel. 
These momentous changes appeared to necessitate a closer political 
understanding. 

“ The British and French General Staffs,” writes M. Poincare”, “had ex- 
amined a hypothetical programme of defence; but even if we were the victims 
of an unjustifiable attack, the British Government had entered into no 
engagement towards us. We could not abandon the safeguarding of the 
Channel and our Atlantic coasts without being assured that in case of 
danger discussions would take place on the attitude, and if necessary the 
practical measures, to be taken. Accordingly M. Gambon, with my 
approval, proposed to the British Ministry to record in an exchange of 
letters the mutual assurance that, if the peace of Europe was threatened, 

^ See Sir J. Corbett, Naval Operations, i. 7-9. 

“ Poincar^, Les Origines de la Guerre, pp. 79-81, 
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the two Governments would at once examine the situation. Mr Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey accepted in principle this idea which I had sub- 
mitted to the French Government; and on October 30th the British 
Cabinet adopted a text suggested by M. Cambon, declaring that if war 
appeared inevitable the two Governments would put into operation the 
military and naval conventions prepared by the Staffs." 

Three weeks later, on October 22nd, the nature of the entenie 
was defined in an exchange of letters between Sir Edward Grey and 
the French Ambassador. 

“ From time to time in recent years," wrote the Foreign Secretary, “ the 
French and British naval and military experts have consulted together. It 
has always been understood that such consultation does not restrict the 
freedom of either Government to decide at any future time whether or 
not to assist the other by armed force. We have agreed that consultation 
between experts is not, and ought not, to be regarded as an engagement 
that commits either Government to action in a contingency that has not 
yet arisen and may never arise. The disposition, for instance, of the French 
and British Fleets respectively at the present moment is not based upon 
an engagement to cooperate in war. You have, however, pointed out that, 
if either Government had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by 
a third Power, it might become essential to know whether it could in that 
event depend upon the armed assistance of the other. I agree that, if either 
Government had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power, or something that threatened the general peace, it should immedi- 
ately discuss with the other, whether both Governments should act together 
to prevent aggression and to preserve peace, and, if so, what measures 
they would be prepared to take in common,” 

To this communication the Ambassador replied by a letter in similar 
terms. 

“ The formula," comments M. Poincare, “ was purely hypothetical and 
involved no definite obligation of reciprocal aid. The situation was only very 
slightly modified. The Cabinet did not feel able to contract a positive 
engagement without the authority of Parliament. But, in default of an 
Alliance, the friendship of Great Britain gave to our foreign policy more 
authority, and during the crises which followed one another since 1905 we 
stood shoulder to shoulder with England, united with her at least as closely 
as with Russia. In Balkan affairs we consulted her first. For several years the 
two Governments consulted each other day by day, hour by hour, and not 
once did either take an isolated initiative." 

The Grey-Cambon formula^ left the British Government in 
theory with its hands free ; but M. Poincare’s comments show that it 
understated the intimacy of the relationship which had grown up in 
eight years of diplomatic cooperation. 

^ It became known to the German Government in March, 1913. 
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“ To make planswith one Power,” writes Lord Loreburn, “for a common 
war against another Power, should necessity arise, is a serious matter; and 
whatever reservations may be expressed as to preserving freedom of action, 
the attitude of the one country towards the other will be indelibly affected 
by such an intimate cooperation. It does not create, but it portends, a 
future alliance, and indeed makes such a conclusion almost unavoid- 
ablek” 

The freedom of the British Government continued to be solemnly 
reiterated at intervals by the Prime-Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary; but, from 1911 onwards, every Frenchman regarded Great 
Britain as bound in honour to come to the assistance of France if 
attacked by Germany. The problem was further complicated by the 
fact that France was allied to Russia, whom she was bound to aid if 
attacked. It was not deemed necessary to embody our relations to 
the great Slavonic Power in a written formula; yet the action of 
Russia might concern the fortunes of Great Britain very closely, 
since an attack on Russia would involve an attack on France. We 
were thus conditionally involved in the quarrels and ambitions of a 
distant Power over w'hose policy w'e exercised no control. “ In effect,” 
writes Lord Loreburn bluntly, “it left the peace of Great Britain at 
the mercy of the Russian Court.” The statement is too sweeping to 
be literally accurate, for no British Government would have lifted a 
finger in support of unprovoked aggression. Yet it contains an ele- 
ment of truth ; for w^ars usually arise from such a complex of claims 
and recriminations that both sides are able to maintain with a certain 
plausibility that they are the victims, not the authors, of the attack 
which sets the world aflame. 

In April 1912, the discussions between British and Belgian 
experts, commenced in 1906, were revived. As a European War 
appeared to become more probable, the part w'hich Belgium and the 
Scheldt might be forced to play became an object of increasing 
interest to her neighbours. Colonel Bridges, the British Military 
Attach^, conversed with General Jungbluth, head of the Belgian 
General Staff, on the technicalities of military cooperation; but, on 
-receiving the General’s Report, the Belgian Government took no 
steps to continue the conversations. No convention was concluded 
or even discussed. Indeed, when General Jungbluth was invited to 
attend the British manoeuvres in 1912, the invitation was declined in 
order to afford no foundation for the rumour of an entente. But 


^ How the War Came, pp. 78-9. 
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though no common action was taken, both countries proceeded to 
prepare for the expected storm. Belgium introduced compulsory 
service in 1913, and elaborate surveys of Belgian roads and railways 
were undertaken by the British War Office. 


IX. The Last Years of Peace, 1912-1914 

“When the neutrality negotiations were on the eve of failure,” 
writes Bethmann-Hollweg, “Grey told Wolff-Metternich that, even 
if no agreement were realised, he hoped that Lord Haldane’s visit 
and the free exchange of views would form the foundation of more 
trustful intercourse.” The hope was fulfilled when concrete problems 
were taken in hand. The Treaty of 1898, defining British and German 
spheres of influence in the Portuguese Colonies, was taken out of its 
pigeon-hole and reexamined ; while the more difficult problem of the 
Bagdad Railway was attacked with a determination to reach an agree- 
ment. These negotiations, however, were only beginning when war 
broke out in the Balkans in October, 1912; and their story must be 
postponed till the date when this agitating interlude, which occupied 
the Chanceries of Europe for nearly a year, was at an end. 

The year 1912 opened with dark clouds on the eastern horizon. 
The death of Count Aehrenthal, once the stormy petrel of European 
politics, was regretted; for he had championed the cause of peace 
since 1909 against the bellicose Chief of the Staff, Conrad von 
Hdtzendorff, and his successor. Count Berchtold, was headstrong and 
incapable. A Military Convention between Servia and Bulgaria was 
signed in April, determining the conditions of mutual aid in the 
event of attack by Turkey, Roumania and Austria, or of an attack on 
Turkey. A Graeco-Bulgarian Military Convention followed in Septem- 
ber, and a verbal understanding was reached with Montenegro. In 
the same month, Austria enquired whether the Great Powers would 
join in “recommending to Turkey the adoption of a policy of pro- 
gressive decentralisation, which would secure to the Christian 
nationalities their legitimate guarantees, and in urging the Balkan 
States to await peacefully the results of their policy.” The Powers 
approved; but Berchtold seemed in no hurry to follow up his sug- 
gestion, and on October 8th Montenegro gave the signal for the 
Balkan War by attacking her ancient foe. 

Though Turkey at once concluded peace with Italy, and though 
her population was nearly double that of her four enemies, her armies 
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were rolled back their impetuous onslaught, and within a month 
the campaign was decided. British opinion was almost unanimously 
on the side of the Christian States; but the Foreign Secretary watched 
the struggle with a critical eye^. When visiting Balmoral on the eve 
of war, Sazonoff found him opposed to the coercion of Turkey by the 
Powers. 

“Tile action of England,** he reported to the Tsar, “ is now governed by 
a resolve not to arouse Moslem iiostility, especially in India. Thence arises 
the apparent indilference to the fate of the 'Purkish Christians. Moreover, 
he docs not wish to weaken the Kiamil Government, or to see him replaced 
by some pro-German Young Turk. Though anxious to cooperate in keeping 
the Balkans quiet, he often liesitates to accept plans for fear of their effect 
in Constantinople. We cannot reckon on English support if energetic 
coercion of the Porte seems necessary-.*' 

This attitude of detachment was quickly modified by the outbreak of 
hostilities, as Benckendorlf telegraphed with satisfaction in reporting 
a conversation on October atst. Even if Turkey won, declared Sir 
Edward Grey, radical reforms must be secured by direct intervention 
of the Powers. If necessary, a nominal Turkish sovereignty might be 
preserved. The territorial stains quo was desirable; but, in any case, 
there should be no Turkish gains. The Prime-Minister spoke for the 
country when he declared, at the Guildhall on November 9th, that 
the Powers would recognise accomplished facts, and would not oppose 
the territorial changes resulting from the victory of the allies. 

The rapid triumph of the Balkan States raised difficulties for 
their champions. Sir Edward Grey expressed the hope that the 
Tchataldja lines would be held, adding that, if the Turks were ejected 
from their capital, it should be internationalised, tiis apprehensions, 
however, were quickly relieved ; for the Bulgarian wave had spent its 
force. A far graver problem was raised by the victories of Servia and 
by her resolve to secure an outlet on the Adriatic. These possibilities 
of explosion threw a special responsibility on Great Britain, of which 
she showed herself fully conscious throughout the Conference of 
Ambassadors which sat in London from December onwards. The 
task of its Chairman, Sir Edward Grey, was to prevent Russia and 
Austria flying at each other’s throats. Russia was compelled to accept 
the veto of Austria and Italy on Servia’s occupation of Durazzo ; and 
her disappointment was no less keen when the King of Montenegro, 

^ Fresh light is thrown on British policy during the Balkan wars by the French 
Yellow-books, Les Affaires Balkaniques, 1912—1914, 3 vols. 1922. 

“ Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, pp. 546-50. 
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whose forces had entered Scutari after a siege lasting throughout the 
winter, was commanded to withdraw, since tlie town was destined 
for the new State of Albania. All the more tenaciously did she insist 
on the inclusion of certain Albanian villages within the frontiers of 
Servia. Throughout these agitating controversies, the British and 
German Governments worked in perfect accord for the preservation 
of peace. “Sir Edward,” writes Prince Lichnowsky, who had suc- 
ceeded Marschall von Bieberstein and speedily learned to admire the 
character of tlie Foreign Secretary, “from the very beginning took 
up the position that England had no interest in Albania. Pie merely 
wished to mediate between the two groups as an ‘ honest broker.’ Pie, 
therefore, by no means took sides with the Entente, and his authori-. 
tative influence contributed in no small measure to agreement. On 
all questions we took sides with Austria and Italy, while Sir Edward 
Grey hardly ever backed the French or Russian claims.. . .Thus with 
his assistance it was possible to coax ICing Nicholas out of Scutari.. . . 
He conducted the negotiations calmly and tactfully. When a question 
threatened to become involved, he sketched a formula which was 
always accepted. Plis personality inspired equal confidence in all the 
participants^.” A slightly dilferent account is given by Jagow, the 
German Foreign Minister. “The credit of an attitude of mediation 
should not be denied to him. Certainly, he often advised yielding at 
Petrograd, as we did at Vienna, and found formulas of agreement; 
but he represented the Entente, because, like us, he neither could 
nor would abandon his associates. We, like England, played a 
mediatory part^.” Sir Edward Grey’s services to the calming of the 
waters were publicly acknowledged by the Foreign Minister in the 
Reichstag on February ytii, 1913. “We have now seen that we have 
not only points of contact with England of a sentimental nature. I 
am not a prophet; but I entertain the hope that on the ground of 
common interests, which in politics is the most fertile soil, we can 
continue to work with England, and perhaps to reap the fruits of our 
labours.” Europe, added the Chancellor on April 7th, owed gratitude 
to the discussions of the Ambassadors for repeatedly dissolving 
antagonisms. The Kaiser, who also desired a pacific solution, was 
grateful for the diplomatic lightning-conductor erected in London. 

It was fortunate for the peace of the w^orld that the Conference 

^ My Missio 7 i to London, pp. lo-ii. 

® Jagow’s reply to Lichnowsky appeared in Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
March 23rd, 1918. A translation was published in Curreiit History, June, 1918. 
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had been established ; for the conflict dragged on beyond all expecta- 
tion. After a few weeks of war, Turkey had asked for a truce, which 
was refused by Greece, but granted by her allies. The Representatives 
of the belligerents met in London in December, and signed a Treaty 
which was promptly repudiated in Constantinople, where the Govern- 
ment was overthrown with brutal violence by Enver Bey on January 
24th, 1913. During tlie second stage of tlie War, Adrianople fell to 
the combined attack of Bulgarians and Serbs, and Jannina to the 
Greeks, and in April the diplomats returned to London. But there 
was now almost open enmity between the victorious allies, Servia 
demanding a revision of the Partition Treaty of 1912, and receiving 
the support of Greece. The Treaty with Turkey was drafted on May 
2nd ; but tlie progress of the negotiations was so slow that, on May 
28tli, Sir Edward Grey intervened. “Those who are willing to sign 
the Preliminary Treaty witliout any alterations should do so imme- 
diately, Those who are not disposed to sign had better leave London, 
as it is useless for them to continue to engage in discussions of which 
the only result is indefinite delay.” Two days later, the Treaty was 
signed by all the Delegates. European Turkey emerged with nothing 
beyond a foothold in Eastern Thrace; but her victors proceeded to 
quarrel over the spoil. On June 29th the Bulgarians ti'eacherously 
attacked their late allies ; but Servia and Greece were reinforced by 
the advance of a Roumanian army across the Danube, while the 
dashing Enver reoccupied Adrianople without a blow. The struggle 
was over so quickly that there was no time for the Powers to take 
collective action, and Peace was dictated by the victors in August at 
Bucharest. 

The ten months of war had left a profound malaise^ not only in 
the Balkans, but also on the broad arena of European politics. The 
overthrow of Turkey by a League formed under the auspices of the 
Tsar, and the aggrandisement of his protege Servia, filled the Central 
Powers with alarm. The German Army was increased, and a capital 
levy of 50 millions was devoted to strengthening the frontier fortresses, 
improving the artillery, and augmenting the gold reserve at Spandau. 
The German military effort inevitably provoked a French response, 
and the Three Years’ Service, which had been abolished in 1905, was 
restored. Austria, where Conrad von Hotzendorff had been restored 
to his position as Chief of the Staff after the death of Aehrenthal, 
was only restrained from action against Servia, when Bulgaria attacked 
her late allies, by the refusal of her own allies to cooperate. That opinion 
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in Russia was no less inflamed than in Germany, Austria and France 
was proved when, in response to a request from Turkey for a German 
officer of high rank to reorganise her army, Liman von Sanders was 
appointed in November, 1913, to command the First Army Corps^. 
Sazonoff telegraphed to BenckendorfF that a German Commander of 
an army corps in tlie Turkish capital was tantamount to a German 
garrison on the Bosphorus, and suggested that Great Britain and 
France should malte a joint representation at the Porte and ask for 
compensations. Sir Edward Grey agreed that a German garrison at 
Constantinople could not be permitted, and proposed to try to per- 
suade Germany to modify her plan. Meanwhile, he was willing to 
join France and Russia in asking the Porte if it was really intended 
to give Liman command of Turkish troops in the capital. 

Sazonoff, hereupon, asked Sir Edward Grey to approve the following 
peremptory Note. “The German command would put tlie whole 
diplomatic corps in the power of Germany, and the General could 
take military measures in violation of the Sultan’s sovereignty. If 
Germany obtains such a privileged position, the other Powers would 
have to consider their own interests.” He objected to the threat, 
and suggested that the three Ambassadors should make a verbal 
comiAunication to the Porte. “We have heard that a German General 
has received a very far-reaching command. We assume Turkey will 
do nothing to jeopardise the independence or security of the Straits 
and the capital. Other Powers are also interested, and we should be 
glad ot information regarding the contract.” A written Note by the 
Three Powers, he explained, would be a very serious step, while an 
enquiry was itself a warning. Sazonoff resented the British Foreign 
Secretary’s attempt to pour water into his wine, and complained of 
his coolness “in a matter of such importance for us”; but he was 
compelled to adopt the milder course. “If we have changed,” he 
complained to Benckendorff, “it is due to want of confidence in 
English support. This lack of cohesion and solidarity is a source of 
lively anxiety; for it constitutes an organic weakness of the Triple 
Entente, which always damages us in comparison with the solid block 
of the Triple Alliance.” On December 13th, the three Ambassadors 
accordingly asked the Grand- Vizier for information, and on December 
15th the official reply was received. “The General is Chief of the 
Mission, Member of the War Council, Inspector of Military Schools, 

^ See Siebert, Diplomatische Aktenstiicke, ch. 17; and Liman von Sanders, 
Fiinf Jahre Turkei, ch. i. 
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and Commander of the First Corps. His command is purely technical. 
The Straits, the forts, and the maintenance of order in Constantinople 
are not in his jurisdiction.” Sazonoff complained that the Turkish 
reply contained nothing new, and informed Sir Edward that he would 
now await a British initiative. But the Foreign Secretary, who 
observed to Lichnowsky that no event had made so profound an 
impression in Russia since he had been in office, refused to be driven 
into violent courses; for a conciliatory breeze was blowing from 
Berlin. A compromise was finally adopted, by which Liman resigned 
the command of the First Corps and was appointed Inspector-General 
of the Turkish Army; and at the New Year’s reception the Tsar 
warmly thanked the German Ambassador for complying with his 
wishes. 

Great Britain’s support of Russia in the Liman incident em- 
phasised anew the intimacy of their relations. In 1912 the training 
of the Turkish fleet had been entrusted to Admiral Limpus ; and, in 
November, 1913, a contract was signed with the firm of Whitworth 
and Vickers for tliirty years to reorganise the wharves and naval 
arsenal in the Golden Horn, and to construct a floating dock on the 
Gulf of Ismid as a naval base. It might well appear strange that the 
Power which had accepted the task of reforming the Turkish Navy 
should support Russia’s protest against Turkey’s invitation to Ger- 
many to reform her Army. But British policy in the Near East was 
to follow Russia, wherever possible. When, in 1913, the Turks had 
asked for British money and British advisers to reform the adminis- 
tration in Asia Minor, Sir Edward Grey consulted Russia, and in 
view of her objections declined the mandate, which was consequently 
entrusted to a Dutch and a Norwegian Commissioner. 

The Liman incident had inspired Sazonoff to submit a Memo- 
randum to the Tsar “on the necessity of a comprehensive programme 
of action, in order to assure for us a satisfactory solution of the 
question of the Straits in the event of being compelled at no distant 
period to defend our interests in the Bosphorus and Dardanelles^.” 
The Tsar ordered the questions to be discussed by a Crown Council, 
which met on February 21st, 1914, and made detailed recommenda- 
tions relating to transport by land and sea, the construction of new 
railways in the Caucasus and the strengthening of the Black Sea 
fleet. Its decisions were unknown to the public; but the tension was 

^ See Laloy, Documents Secrets publics par les Bolsheviks, pp. 74—100; and Das 
deutsche Weissbuch iiber die Schuld am Kriege, pp. 169-81. 
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revealed in a sensational article in the KohtiscJie Zeitiing of March 2nd 
by its Petrograd Correspondent. “The Russian danger is not immi- 
nent; but in 1917 the army reforms will be completed and troops 
are already being massed on her Western frontier.. . .Russian arma- 
ments are enormous, and she will turn her arms against Germany. 
Such a War would be acclaimed by the whole people.” This forecast, 
which was believed — ^wrongly, according to Jagow — to have been 
inspired from Berlin, produced a panic on the Exchanges, and an 
article in the Bourse Gazette of March 13th, universally attributed to 
Sukliomlinoff, the War Minister, increased the excitement. “ Russia 
wishes for peace, but is ready for war. The army is not only large, 
but excellendy equipped. Russia has always fought on Russian soil 
and has always been victorious. Russia is no longer on the defensive. 
Russia is ready.” 

While the relations between the Dual Alliance and the Central 
Powers tlius grew steadily worse, a welcome ddteiite had occurred 
betw^een Great Britain and Germany. Though Prince Henry, who 
was sent on a political Mission in the winter of 1912, was informed 
that our relations to France and Russia were as close as ever and that 
Germany must not reckon on our neutrality in any European War, 
even the Navy problem seemed for a moment about to enter on a 
new stage. “Churchill,” writes Tirpitz, “who in 1912 still hoped 
through Haldane to arrange for two keels to one, accepted in 1913 
the 3 : 2 proportion proposed by Lloyd George in 1908. Thus naval 
agreement was practically achieved, for we had no more Supple- 
mentary Bills up our sleeve.” The problem, however, was too complex 
to be solved by a formula. “Churchill was annoyed that Tirpitz 
accepted it,” writes Reventlow, “and therefore introduced reserva- 
tions, such as that the British total was not to include ships far away 
or indeed in the Mediterranean or the Colonial ships ; and he added 
that 16 : 10 would not suffice when the pre-Dreadnoughts were with- 
drawn. His proposal was obviously impracticable and dishonest.’ 
Mr Churchill’s plan of a naval holiday — that no new ships should be 
laid down in either country for a year — ^was put forward in a speech 
but never brought to the notice of the German Government and 
never officially supported by the Foreign Secretary. “ There are great 
technical difficulties,” observed Bethmann-Hollweg, “and the English 
Government has not taken it up ; so we must wait. But the fact and 
the manner of the offer constitute a great advance. It seems to me 
that the confidence begins to return which has long been lacking, to 
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the detriment of both countries and the world.” tiis optimism was 
shared by Mr Lloyd George, who, in an interview reported in The 
Daily Chronicle on January ist, 1914, declared that this was the most 
favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul our expenditure on 
armaments, since our relations with Germany were infinitely more 
friendly than they had been for years. Prince Lichnowsky informed, 
his Government that, though Great Britain would indubitably support 
France if attacked, she would under no circumstances attack or sup- 
port an attack on Germany. 

After the settlement of the Morocco crisis. Sir Edward Grey had 
declared tliat we had no desire to oppose German expansion in 
Central Africa, and tlie possibilities of Colonial cooperation were 
briefly discussed by Lord Haldane with Bethmann-PIollweg at 
Berlin. Negotiations were begun in London after his return^, and 
the first task was to overhaul the Portuguese Agreement of 1898. 
When Lichnowsky reached London, he found that the conversations 
begun by Wolff-Metternich had been carried on by Baron Kiihlmann. 
“Thanks to the accommodating spirit,” he writes, “the new Agree- 
ment fully accorded with our wishes and interests.” Angola, San 
Thome and Principe, and northern Mozambique were earmarked for 
Germany, to whom the Agreement was far more favourable than that 
of 1898. The negotiations were, practically, completed when King 
George visited Berlin for the marriage of the Kaiser’s daughter in 
May, 1913, and the Agreement was initialled in August. 

Though the negotiations had proceeded smoothly, a hitch now 
arose. Sir Edward Grey would only sign if the Agreement of 1898 and 
the Windsor Treaty were published with it, though Germany might 
select any time for publication within one year from signature. The 
Wilhelmstrasse declined. 

“We intended publication, ” writes Jagow, “but only at a suitable moment, 
when the danger of hostile criticism should be less acute, and if possible 
with the simultaneous announcement of the Bagdad Agreement, then near 
completion. Our hesitation was due to our wish not to stir up fresh trouble. 
We also had to consider German efforts to acquire economic interests in 
the Portuguese colonies, which would have been more difficult had the 
agreement been announced.” 

The real reason for Germany’s reluctance was, doubtless, that it 
would be understood to negative the partition which public opinion 

^ See Lichnowsky, My MisHon to London’, Jagow’s reply to Lichnowsky; 
Helfferich, Die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges’, and “The Bagdad Railway” in The 
Quarterly Review, October, igiy. 
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regarded as the goal of the negotiations. The delay involved practical 
difficulties; and, in the spring of 1914, Mr L. Plarcourt, the Colonial 
Secretary, told Lichnowsky that he wished to safeguard German 
interests, but was in doubt whether he should proceed on the terms 
of the old or those of the new Treaty. It was urgently desirable 
to clear up the situation. Lichnowsky’s despatch reporting this con- 
versation merely brought Instructions to leave matters alone. When, 
however, the German Ambassador visited Berlin at the end of June, 
the Chancellor assented to the signature and publication of the 
Treaty. It still, however, required repeated applications from Lich- 
nowsky, supported by the Colonial Minister, Dr Solf, before sanction 
was finally obtained, at the end of July. By that time, however, the 
War was in sight, and the Treaty was never signed. 

The discussions relating to Asiatic Turkey were more difficult 
and far-reaching. On assuming office in January, 1913, Jagow at once 
took up the question of the Bagdad Railway. After the failure of the 
Windsor negotiations in 1907, Sir Ernest Cassel and Gwinner, the 
Directorof the Deutsche Bank, vainly attempted to reach an agreement; 
but the withdrawal of Russian opposition at the meeting between the 
Tsar and the Kaiser at Potsdam in November, 1910, rendered British 
acceptance of the scheme in some form a mere matter of time. On 
January 17th, 19 1 1 , Sir Edward Grey observed to Benckendorff that his 
position as a negotiator had been greatly weakened. Great Britain 
had no legal title to protest against German control of the proposed 
line from Bagdad to Khanikin ; but such control would give Germany 
financial and political influence in Persia. “ Germany is strengthened, 
England weakened. But I make no reproaches. I only ask Russia to 
keep exclusive control of the line in Persia. A Turkish army under 
German officers with the use of a railway to Teheran would be a 
danger. Germany must not have privileges in the Russian sphere 
which England did not get in 1907.” A day or two later, King George 
urged the Ambassador to draw up the Pact with care. “Russian, 
control of the Persian line would be a security for England, German 
control a danger.” The King strongly favoured a junction of Russian 
and Indian lines, in which he saw a solution of many difficulties 
raised by the Bagdad railway. Sir Arthur Nicolson was even more 
alarmed than his chief or his Sovereign. If Russia allowed German 
control, he informed Benckendorff, Great Britain would alter her 
whole policy. “If no way out is found, it is the end of the British 
policy of the last six years.” After these agitating conversations. 
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Benckendorff reported efforts to prevent the Foreign Secretary from 
resigning. “Our action in the railway question has shattered his 
conviction that Russia retains complete freedom in her sphere, and 
he thinks England should have been consulted.” “The nervousness 
of tlie English is astonishing,” replied Sazonoff. “They knew in 
October that the main theme of the coming negotiations would be 
the Khanildn-Teheran line. They are still going on, and nothing is 
settled. We have no idea of giving Germany control.” These assur- 
ances exerted a tranquillising effect; and, when “The Potsdam Agree- 
ment” was finally reduced to writing on August 19th, 1911, Sazonoff 
sent a copy to Sir Edward to show there was no cause for alarm. 
Like many other projects, however, it was not carried out by 1914. 

In the autumn of 1912, the British Government withdrew the 
demand to share in the Bagdad-Gulf section of the line and agreed 
to the increase of the Customs on condition: that the interests of 
Turkey and Great Britain in the Gulf region were defined; that 
Turkey recognised our right to light, buoy and police the Gulf; that 
the railway should not be built beyond Basra without our consent; 
that we reached an agreement in the navigation of the Shatt-el-Arab 
and the control of the port of Basra; that our rights to navigate the 
river were confirmed and extended ; that differential treatment on all 
railways in Asiatic Turkey was forbidden; and that two British 
representatives should sit on the Bagdad Railway Board. It was on 
. these lines that the final negotiations were conducted, when the Grand- 
Vizier, Hakki Pasha, visited London for the Peace negotiations after 
the First Balkan War. On May 21st, 1913, the Foreign Secretary 
informed the Russian and French Ambassadors that he could no 
longer oppose the line, and was about to conclude an agreement with 
Turkey and to concede the customs increase. The attempt to inter- 
nationalise the section south of Bagdad had failed ; but the line would 
not be continued beyond Basra without our leave, and two British 
Directors would watch over the interests of British trade. The negotia- 
tions proceeded smoothly. Turkey accepted our definition of the 
status quo in the Gulf, and we recognised the nominal suzerainty of 
the Sultan over Koweit, though we retained the control over the 
Sheik’s foreign policy and a veto on the alienation of his territory. 
An International Riverain Commission, with a Turkish fa9ade and 
British control, was to regulate the navigation of the Shatt-el-Arab. 
The Lynch Company was confirmed in its privileges on the Tigris, 
and a new Turkish Company was to be formed to take over the 
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existing Turkish Company — half the capital to be Turkish and half 
British, the latter possessing a casting vote. Turkey might alienate 
20 per cent, to Germany, in return for her surrender of her navigation 
rights under the concession of 1903 and her consent to a British share 
in the construction of the ports at Basra and Bagdad. 

The German Government was informed of the Anglo-Turkish 
settlement, and Anglo-German discussions, which began immedi- 
ately, resulted in a Convention initialled on June 15th, 1914. 

In this. Great Britain undertook not to oppose the Bagdad Railway 
system, and Germany not to oppose British control of river navigation. 
The terminus was to be at Basra; two British directors were to sit on the 
Board; the construction and exploitation of the ports at Bagdad and Basra 
to be undertaken by a separate Company, in which British capital was to 
hold 40 per cent.; while the navigation of the Shatt-el-Arab was to be 
entrusted to a Company in which Great Britain should hold half the 
capital, Turkey being allowed to hand over 30 per cent, to German capital. 
Agreements were also concluded in regard to irrigation and oil. As to the 
former, Germany undertook to avoid competition with the plans of Sir 
W. Willcocks. In the Oil Company the British share was to be 50 per cent., 
the German and Dutch 25 per cent. each. The Anatolian Railway Company 
waived to the Smyrna- Aidin Company its right of objection to certain 
competing branches. Both parties undertook to prevent discrimination on 
the railways and rivers of Asiatic Turkey. Germany engaged not to support 
the establishment of any port or railway terminus on the Gulf without our 
consent, and recognised our special position on the Shatt-el-Arab. Our 
promise not to support a railway in direct competition with the Bagdad 
line did not exclude a line from Egypt to the Gulf or lines needed as 
feeders for river navigation. 

On the occasion of the Foreign Office vote, June 29th, the Foreign 
Secretary announced the settlement. We had signed some Compacts 
with Turkey, and initialled others with Turkey and Germany, which 
we could not sign till Germany and Turkey had finished their own 
negotiations. It was a very complete settlement of many very trouble- 
some questions. The most important result was that the Railway 
should not advance beyond Basra except by agreement with us. 
Equal rights and equal rates were to prevail, and two British directors 
were to see that the line, over which we had no control and in which 
we did not participate, was being worked fairly for commerce. Turkey 
recognised the statzis quo in the Gulf as we had understood it for 
many years — ^a real understanding, which would prevent either Turkey 
or ourselves from stirring up trouble. The British negotiators, 
testifies Helfferich, were stubborn; but the result was satisfactory. 
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Sir Edward Grey’s most important concession, observes Lichnowsky, 
was the continuation of the Railway to Basra, the whole of Mesopotamia 
north of Basra being thus recognised as within the German sphere 
of influence. Friends of peace on both sides were thankful that the 
chief cause — except the Navy — of Anglo-German friction had at last 
been removed. 

Our negotiations with Germany were watched by our friends 
with a certain element of suspicion. At the end of 1912, the French 
Ambassador was instructed to mention that the press rumours of a 
rapprochement with Germany were damaging the entente^ and that 
M. Poincare was to answer an interpellation. Sir Edward Grey 
replied that there was no foundation for the rumours, and that he 
was only discussing colonial and other subordinate questions in a 
friendly way. The French Premier accordingly read to the Chamber 
a reassuring statement which he had submitted to the Foreign 
Secretary and Mr Asquith. 

"Since certain doubts have arisen in the public opinion of France as to 
the present orientation of British policy. Sir Edward Grey has informed 
the French Ambassador that nothing in British policy is altered, that no 
new relations with other Powers have been entered into, and that the close 
Entente with France exists in its full extent^.” 

When M. Poincare, the newly elected President of the Republic, 
visited London in June, 1913, he was able to assure himself that all 
was well. “There is no doubt that the warmth of his reception 
exceeded that of Loubet and Fallieres,” reported Benckendorff. 
“Grey tells me he is extremely satisfied with the visit, which has 
greatly strengthened the Entente^.” The feeling of insecurity, how- 
ever, could not be wholly eradicated. “Goschen asked Cambon his 
view on a naval holiday,” reported the Russian Minister at Berlin in 
February, 1914. 

“ Cambon replied that he could not approve, as all savings on the Navy 
would go to the Army and be used against France in a future collision. He 
looks very sadly at the continual rumours of an improvement in Anglo- 
German relations, as it suggests the possibility of a rapprochement. Though 
I do not wholly share these apprehensions, I cannot wholly forget that 
Germany and England, when they begin to settle their economic interests 
in Africa, may go on to more important negotiations which in the long 
run might lead to a political pact. I can see from here how the German 
Government is trying to meet the English^.” 

^ Siebert, Diplomatische Aktettstucke, pp. 802—3. 

- Ibid. pp. 804-5. 
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The Liman crisis, in which he deemed Sir Edward Grey in some 
degree to have left him in tlie lurch, intensified Sazonoff’s desire to 
tighten tlie bonds of the Triple Entente. On his visit to Balmoral in 
1912 he had told him of the new Franco-Russian Naval Convention, 
and asked if the British Fleet would not render a similar service in 
the north by drawing off the German Fleet from Russia’s coasts. 

“ Recently we have often felt,” he wrote to Benckendorff and Izvolsky on 
February 12th, 1914, “ that an instrument is lacking to us which unifies the 
views and acts of the Powers, like the Ambassadors’ Conference in London 
last year. Correspondence causes delay, which impedes the conduct of 

affairs Perhaps Grey would not object to the Entente Powers establishing 

the community of their aims through their Representatives in London; 
for, while the Powers of the opposing group act, we only take counseP.” 

The project was well received in London and Paris; but Sazonoff 
determined to utilise the forthcoming visit of Iving George and Sir 
Edward Grey to Paris to secure sometliing more than a mere Stand- 
ing Committee of Ambassadors. The transformation of the Triple 
Entente into a new Triple Alliance, he wrote to Izvolsky, seemed to 
him desirable. 

“Such an Alliance, while absolutely safeguarding the international 
position of Russia, France and England, would threaten nobody, as they 
entertain no thought of conquest, and would be the best security for the 
maintenance of peace. Certain steps towards cooperation and closer 
definition of their mutual obligations have been taken between France and 

England. We must work in the same direction Unfortunately, the 

domestic situation in Great Britain absorbs the attention of the Govern- 
ment and public opinion. The soil for international conventions is therefore 
very unfruitful, and we must proceed very cautiously. I share your view, 
however, that it would be well if Poincare and Doumergue, taking ad- 
vantage of the meeting with the King and his Minister, could point out 
confidentially that a closer relationship between Russia and England would 
be joyfully welcomed in France and would be equally desirable for all the 
members of the Entente. The conditions of such a political pact would of 
course be reserved for direct negotiations between Petrograd and London; 
but perhaps the French Government would propose to Grey to inform us 
of the Anglo-French political compact, which would serve as the foundation 
for a similar arrangement.” 

The King and Queen arrived in Paris on April ist, and the 
importance of the occasion was emphasised by the presence of the 
Foreign Secretary, who had never left our shores during his long 

^ The Russian despatches relating to closer relations with Great Britain and the 
discussion of a Naval Convention are printed by Siebert, Diplo 7 natische Aktenstiicker 
pp. 805-27. 
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tenure of ofiice. Wliile cntluisiastically welcoming the guests, almost 
the whole of the Frencli Press urged that the entente cordiale, which 
had stood the stress of ten years, should be transformed into an 
Alliance. According to arrangement, Doumergue pleaded for closer 
relations between Great Britain and Russia, and Izvolsky reported 
the result to Petrograd. An Alliance was impossible; but Sir Edward 
Grey was ready for an arrangement with Russia like that existing with 
Fnmce. A naval convention was possible, and the Anglo-French 
Agreements might be communicated. “Doumergue and Cambon 
told me tliey were astonished at Grey’s clear and definite willingness 
for a close rapprochement 

On May 12th, Benckendorff reported a memorable interview with 
the Foreign Minister after his return from Paris. 

“Sir Edward sent for me to express how profound were the impressions 
of his journey — impressions which were shared by the King and all who 
had taken part in the visit. These impressions had far surpassed his 
expectations, and he could not sufficiently congratulate himself on his 
reception by Poincare and Doumergue, with whom entire agreement on 
current issues and the general situation was reached. The reception of 
Their Majesties, wherever they appeared, was unmistakable. The British 
Government had drawn the conclusion that the Entente had struck as 
deep root in France as in England. Grey spoke with a warmth that is not 
usual with him., . .He went on to say that I was doubtless aware of his 
conversation on Russia with Doumergue. He could not in that interview 
give more than his personal assent to the plan that Russia should be 
informed of all the military arrangements between England and France. 
He could now tell me that the Prime-Minister had no objection, but that 
the matter was of course too important to be settled without the assent of 
the Cabinet. I thiuiked him for his words, and said he doubtless Icnew 
your views on the necessity of a closer connexion between the members of 
the Entente, which would not exclude an Alliance. Sir Edward replied 
that an Alliance was impossible and added, ‘You see we have even today 
no Alliance with France.’” 

Four days later, the Ambassador reported the favourable result 
of the Cabinet discussion. Russia would be informed of the Grey- 
Cambon letters, and negotiations would then take place between the 
Russian and British Admiralties, The Russian Naval Attache in 
London might be empowered to negotiate after obtaining his Instruc- 
tions in Petrograd, whereas the arrival of high Russian officials would 
certainly become known. Benckendorff was fully satisfied. 

“ My sojourn in Paris,” he wrote to his Chief, “ has confirmed my view 
that an alliance or any public compact is impossible. The reception of the 
King and Queen was extraordinarily cordial — far more, I was told, than on 
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previous English visits. If, nevertheless, the impossibility of a formal 
Alliance between England and France was recognised, all the more is that 
the case between England and Russia. I doubt if a stronger guarantee for 
common military operations is possible than the spirit of this Entente as it 
has revealed itself, strengthened by the existing military agreements. 
Looking back on its different phases, one cannot deny that at critical 
moments England has never hesitated to take her stand at the side of 
France. The same is true for Russia, whenever English and Russian 
interests were simultaneously affected, despite the difficulty of agreement 
on questions as they arise, and despite the fact that the Entente between 
Russia and England has not taken such root as that between France and 
England, A public Alliance would arouse such opposition — not in the 
Liberal party alone — that it is not worth while, and would add very little 
to the guarantees which England offers. Even the Englishman who is 
most deeply convinced that a conflict with Germany is sooner or later 
inevitable shrinks from binding his country by obligations the results of 
which he cannot foresee,” 

On Ma)'- 23rd, the Foreign Secretary gave the Russian Ambassadors 
the Grey-Cambon letters, adding that there was no objection to a 
similar agreement with Russia, which would naturally deal with the 
Navies. The Russian Naval Attach6 at once returned home for 
Instructions, and found his Government in high spirits. “Apart 
from its practical value,” wrote Sazonoff to Benckendorff, “we attach 
special importance to the political aspect. We see in it an important 
step in associating England more closely with the Franco-Russian 
Alliance.” After full discussion, the Russian Admiralty recommended 
that Great Britain should hold as large a part of the German Fleet 
as possible in the North Sea, and thereby render possible a Russian 
landing in Pomerania ; that for this purpose she might send merchant 
ships to Russia and the Baltic ports before the beginning of hostilities ; 
that Russian ships should be allowed to use British harbours in the 
eastern Mediterranean, as they were already allowed to use French 
harbours in the Western half; and that information as to signals, 
ciphers, etc., should be exchanged. 

Captain Wolkoff returned to London with the Admiralty scheme; 
but Benckendorff wisely counselled him not to mention the plan of 
sending transports to the Baltic. After conversation with Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, the Naval Attache reported that the British' Govern- 
ment was in no hurry, and that the Prince would visit Russia in August 
for discussions with the Admiralty. By this time, however, the secret 
had leaked out. At the end of May, the Berliner Tageblatt, at the 
instance of the German Government, announced that Great Britain 
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was making a naval convention with Russia^. When, on June nth, 
Benckendorff informed the Foreign Office that Wolkoff had returned 
with powers to negotiate, Sir Edward lamented the indiscretions that 
had occurred, as he would be forced to answer a question in the 
House; and he sketched the reply which he proposed to make and 
which would veil the negotiations. Meanwhile, he sought to relieve 
the apprehensions of the Chancellor, who had instructed Lichnowsky 
to ask for explanations. 

On June 24th, Prince Lichnowsky thanked the Foreign Secretary 
for his declarations, and communicated the Cliancellor’s belief that 
trustful cooperation was the key to peace. Sir Edward Grey replied that 
it was also his object to continue hand in hand with Germany and to 
remain in close touch in all new questions. He had not the slightest 
ground to doubt the pacific views of the Russian Government. 
Benckendorff was no Germanophobe, while the Tsar and Sazonoff 
always spoke to Sir George Buchanan in a peaceful sense. The French 
had not the slightest desire for war. There were no unpublished 
agreements between Great Britain and her friends, and he would never 
do anything to give the entente a point against Germany; but his 
relation to the two friends was very intimate and had lost nothing of its 
strength, and in all important questions they were in continual touch. 
On receiving Lichnowsky’s report of this interview, Zimmermann, 
the Under-Secretary, wrote to the Chancellor that the Ambassador 
was once again talked over by Sir Edward Grey, and suggested 
that he should be shown the proofs of the negotiations in progress 
between England and Russia-. On July nth, the Foreign Secretary 
replied to questions by Mr King and Sir W. Byles whether a naval 
convention with Russia had been or was being made. 

A year ago the Prime-Minister said that, if war broke out between the 
European Powers, no unpublished agreements existed which could limit 
the freedom of the Government or Parliament. No negotiations with any 
Power have been or are being or are likely to be undertaken which would 
make this less true. If any such convention were contemplated which 
would modify the Prime-Minister’s declaration, it would have to be laid 
before Parliament.” 

This ambiguous phraseology was interpreted in different ways; but 
the inability to meet the question with a direct negative confirmed 
the suspicious in their fears. 

1 From 1909 till the outbreak of war an official in the Russian Embassy in 
London communicated to the German Government the confidential correspondence 
between London and Petrograd. See Valentin, Deutschland's Aussenpolitik, p, 145. 

“ Kautzky, Die deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch, I. 6-8. 
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The slow progress of the discussions annoyed SazonofF, who 
reminded Benckendorff of the necessity for concluding the Convention 
as soon as possible. “I will do all I can to hasten the negotiations 
between Captain Wolkoff and the Admiralty,” replied the Ambassador 
on July 2nd; “but I see no reason to believe tliat the Government 
has the least objection to carry out the Paris project. If it is not yet 
finished, it is because Prince Louis is to complete the negotiations in 
Petrograd. The exact date of this private visit, which is to be kept 
secret, is not fixed. Another cause of delay is the indiscretions. 
Perhaps Sir Edward wishes that the disquietude in Berlin should 
diminish before he goes further. As a matter of fact, he would find 
it difficult at the same moment to issue dimentis and to negotiate — a 
role he would have to play towards Germany and also towards a 
large part of his own party and the English Press.” Before, however, 
Sir Edward had time to solve his problem in casuistry, or Prince Louis 
to sign the Naval Convention in the Russian capital, the whole energies 
of the British Government were engaged in a desperate effort to 
maintain the Peace of the World. 

X. The Outbreak of the War, 1914 

The European atmosphere was already charged with electricity 
when Archduke Francis Ferdinand and Itis wife were murdered by 
Austrian Serbs at Serajevo on June zSth^. Count Berchtold resolved 
to seize the opportunity for the final reckoning with Servia for which 
he had been waiting; and, in answer to an autograph letter from 
Francis Joseph, William II promised his full support on July 5th. 
The Chancellor informed the Austrian Ambassador that it was not the 
German Emperor’s business to express an opinion on the questions at 
issue between Austria and Servia, but that Francis Joseph could rely 
on his support in accordance with his treaty obligations and his old 
friendship. No Crown Council was held ; but, before starting on his 
annual cruise in Northern Waters on July 6th, William II summoned 
Representatives of the War Office and the Admiralty to Potsdam and 
warned them of the danger of European complications. The conten- 
tion that Vienna was the tool of Berlin was as baseless in 1914 as in 
1908; but, by encouraging Austria to take action which was almost 
certain to plunge Europe into war, the German Government incurred 
a share in the guilt of the catastrophe scarcely less than that of Austria 

^ The most complete collection of official publications is that of J. B. Scott, 
Diplomatic Documents relating to the Outbreak of the European War, 2 vols., 1916. ■ 
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herself. That William II regarded the Serbs as regicides and savages, 
and believed that the Tsar would view them in the same light, affords 
no excuse for the criminal levity with which he urged tlieir prompt 
and exemplaiy punishment. 

Wliile Berchtold was preparing Iris thunderbolt and assuring 
himself of German support, Lichnowsky, who had just returned 
from a visit to Eael and Berlin, warned Sir Edward Grey, on July 6th, 
that relations between Vienna and Belgrade were likely to become 
strained, and suggested tliat he should persuade Russia to advise 
Servia to submit to the Austrian demands^. The Foreign Secretary 
perceived that Austria could hardly refrain from strong measures, 
promised to remain in touch with Germany, and repeated that he had 
no evidence of anti-German sentiment in Petrograd. The conversation 
was resumed on July 9th. Sir Edward Grey was ready to urge 
Russia to moderation if Austria was compelled to adopt sharper 
measures against Servia; but much would depend on whether they 
would inflame Slav feeling to a degree rendering it impossible for 
Russia to remain passive. The Foreign Secretary, reported the Am- 
bassador, was in good spirits and remarked that he had no reason for 
taking a pessimistic view of the situation. The ominous silence of 
Vienna prompted him to ask Liclmowsky, on July 20th, whether he 
had any news from that quarter. Austria, replied the Ambassador, 
would certainly take some steps ; the situation was very uncomfortable, 
and it would be very desirable if Russia could mediate with Servia. 
The Foreign Secretary rejoined that Austria would doubtless do 
nothing till she had disclosed her case, founded presumably on what 
she discovered at the trial. This would make it easier for other 
Powers, among them Russia; to counsel moderation in Belgrade. In 
fact, the more Austria could keep her demands within reasonable 
limits, and the stronger the justification she could produce, the more 
chance there would be of smoothing over the situation. He hated 
the idea of a war between any of the Great Powers, and that any of 
them should be dragged into a war by Servia would be detestable. 
In reporting the conversation, Lichnowsky described the Minister as 
still taking an optimistic view of the crisis. 

While the British and German Governments were expressing their 
desire to avoid a world-war, Vienna was preparing to render it virtu- 
ally, inevitable. After receiving the reply of the German Government 

^ Lichnowsky’s despatches are printed in Kautzky, Die deutschen Dokumente 
sum Kriegsausbruch, 4 vols., 1919. 
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on July 6tli, the Ministers of tlie Dual Monarchy met on July 7th 
to discuss the situation. Count Berchtold expressed his view that 
the moment had come to put an end to Servia’s intrigues once for 
all. All present except Tisza, who argued that an attack on Servia 
involved a world war, agreed that in view of Servia’s record a purely 
diplomatic success would be worthless, and that therefore such 
stringent demands be presented as to ensure a refusal. In a second 
Crown Council, held on July 19th, the text of tlie note to Servia was 
settled and it was agreed to present it on July 23 rd. Tisza’s assent 
was secured by a resolution that Austria should disclaim annexations. 
It was understood, however, that the strategic frontiers could be 
corrected and portions of the country be assigned to other States. 
On July 22nd, Sir Edward Grey, unwilling to wait longer without 
information, asked the Austrian Ambassador to see him on the 
following day; and the Ambassador explained the nature of the 
ultimatum, which was not to be officially communicated till July 24th. 

'‘Count Mensdorff told me he supposed there would be a time-limit. 
I said I regretted this very much. It might inflame opinion in Russia, and 
it would make it difficult, if not impossible, to give more time, even if 
after a few days it appeared that by giving more time there would be a 
prospect of securing a peaceful settlement. I admitted that, if there was 
no time-limit, the proceedings might be unduly protracted; but I urged 
that a time-limit could always be introduced afterwards. If the demands 
were first made without a time-limit, Russian public opinion might be less 
excited. After a week it might have cooled down, and, if the Austrian 
case was very strong, the Russian Government might use their influence 

in favour of a satisfactory reply from Servia I could not help dwelling 

on the dreadful consequences involved. It had been represented to me 
that it would be very desirable that those who had influence in Petrograd 
should use it on behalf of patience and moderation. I had replied that the 
amount of influence would depend upon how reasonable were the Austrian 
demands Count Mensdorff said all would depend on Russia. I re- 

marked that it required two to keep the peace, and I hoped very much 
that, if there were difficulties, Austria and Russia would be able in the first 
instance to discuss them directly with each other.” 

In reporting the conversation. Count Mensdorff notes that the 
Foreign Secretary was “ as cool and unprejudiced as ever, friendly and 
not without sympathy for our side, but undoubtedly very anxious as 
to the possible consequences^.” On the following day, July 24th, the 
Ambassador presented a copy of the ultimatum, which demanded 

^ Mensdorff’s despatches are printed in the Austrian Red-book, 1920. A 
translation in three volumes has been published by Allen & Unwin. 
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the suppression of anti-Austrian propaganda and the cooperation of 
Austrian Representatives in this task; and the Foreign Secretary 
renewed his complaint that a time-limit had been adopted at this 
stage. He had never known any State address to another a document 
of so formidable a character. The merits of the dispute between 
Austria and Servia were not the concern of the British Government. 
He would exchange views with other Powers, and must await their 
views as to what could be done. His first task was to send for the 
French Ambassador. Pie told him tliat he was to see the German 
Ambassador in the afternoon, and should say that, if Russia took the 
view of tlie ultimatum which it seemed to him that any Power inter- 
ested in Servia would take, he would be quite powerless to exert any 
moderating influence. The only chance of mediation was that Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Great Britain, who had no direct interests 
in Servia, should act jointly and simultaneously in Vienna and 
Petrograd. M. Gambon replied that notliing could be said in Petrograd 
till Russia had expressed some opinion or taken some action ; that, in 
two days, Austria would march into Servia, since the Servians could 
not possibly accept the ultimatum; that Russia would be compelled 
by public opinion to talie action as soon as Austria attacked Servia; 
and therefore that, so soon as the Austrian attack began, it would be 
too late for mediation. The Minister rejoined that, if Austria entered 
Servia and Russia mobilised, it might be possible for the four Powers 
to urge both to halt, pending mediation; but German participation 
would be essential to success. M. Gambon reiterated his opinion that, 
after Austria had moved against Servia, it would be too late, and 
argued that the best chance lay in gaining time by mediation in 
Vienna, preferably on the initiative of Germany. 

In the afternoon, the Foreign Secretary saw the German Ambassa- 
dor, who brought a Gircular Note denouncing the Serb intrigues 
against the integrity of the Dual Monarchy, approving the Austrian 
demands, and expressing the opinion that the matter concerned 
Austria and Servia alone. Sir Edward Grey observed that, if the 
ultimatum did not lead to trouble with Russia, he had no concern 
with it. But he was very apprehensive of the view Russia would take, 
and, in view of the extraordinary character of the Austrian Note and 
the short time allowed, he felt quite helpless so far as Russia was 
concerned. The only chance was that the Four other Great Powers 
should mediate and gain time ; and this was only possible if Germany 
would propose and participate in such advice at Vienna. In reporting 
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the conversation, Lichnowsky added that the Minister was obviously 
anxious to do everytliing possible to avoid European complicadons. 
The Kaiser, on the other hand, wrote on the margin of the despatch 
that he would only take part in mediation at Austria’s express wish, 
which was unlikely, “since in vital matters people consult nobody.” 
Having thus proposed mediation to Paris and Berlin, Sir Edward 
Grey, on the same day, urged Servia to promise the fullest satisfaction 
if any of her officials should prove to have been accomplices in the 
Serajevo murder. 

The efforts of the Foreign Secretary were bravely seconded by 
the German Ambassador, who, on July 25th, after reading the 
morning papers, telegraphed that the effect of the ultimatum was 
overwhelming; that Germany was considered morally responsible, 
since without her encouragement such a Note could never have been 
sent; and that, unless she took part in mediation, British confidence 
in her love of peace would be finally destroyed. In a second telegram, 
he urged support of Sir Edward Grey’s proposal to postpone hostilities 
against Servia. A confidential telegram to Jagow added that the proposal 
for mediation by the four Powers was the only escape from a world war, 
and that, if France were drawn in, he did not believe that England 
could remain indifferent. The Ambassador’s reading of the barometer 
was confirmed by a visit to the Foreign Office, where the Foreign 
Secretary hinted that Great Britain, though having entered into no 
binding arrangements, could not be indifferent to European complica- 
tions. The Government, added Lichnowsky in reporting the con- 
versation, would remain friendly and so far as possible impartial, so 
long as it believed in the sincerity of Germany’s love of peace and 
desire to cooperate in preventing an explosion. Refusal of the pro- 
posal to mediate, or any step suggesting that Germany wished for 
war with Russia, would probably throw England on the side of France 
and Russia. 

On July 26th, Sir Edward Grey telegraphed the proposal for 
mediation which he had discussed with the Ambassadors to the 
Governments of Paris, Berlin and Rome. 

“Would the Minister of Foreign Affairs be disposed to instruct the 
Ambassador here to join with the Representatives of France, Italy, Ger- 
many and myself to meet in confidence immediately for the purpose of 
discovering an issue which would prevent complications? If so. Repre- 
sentatives at Belgrade, Vienna and Petrograd should request that all active 
military operations should be suspended pending results of conference.’ 
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France and Italy promptly accepted the proposal; but Jagow ex- 
plained to Sir Edward Goschen that such a conference would prac- 
tically amount to a Court of Arbitration and could only be summoned 
at the request of Austria and Russia, and that he must therefore 
decline, desirous though he was to cooperate for the maintenance of 
peace. He added tliat he had just heard of the intention of Petrograd 
to exchange views witli Vienna, and that it would be best, before 
taking any steps, to await the result. Lichnowsky, on the contrary, 
informed Sir Edward Grey that his Government accepted in principle 
mediation by the four Powers, and conveyed the Chancellor’s request 
to influence Petrograd to localise the War. The Foreign Secretary 
rejoined that the Servian reply, which he had just seen and which 
went further tlian could have been expected towards meeting the 
Austrian demands, was obviously due to Russian prompting, and it 
was therefore at Vienna that moderating influence was now required. 
If Austria marched into Servia, it would show that she was deter- 
mined to crush her, regardless of consequences. The reply should 
at least be treated as a basis for discussion, and Germany should 
urge this course at Vienna. Lichnowsky reported that he found the 
Minister for tlie first time in low spirits. “ He spoke very gravely and 
seemed very definitely to expect us to use our influence to settle the 
question. Everybody here is convinced that the key is in Berlin, and 
that, if Berlin wishes peace, it will hold back Austria.” The Chan- 
cellor, who was not less anxious for Peace than Sir Edward Grey, 
telegraphed Lichnowsky’s despatch to Vienna, adding that, having 
already declined the proposal for a Conference, it was impossible to 
reject the new suggestion. 

Unfortunately for the Peace of the World, Vienna was resolved 
on a final reckoning with her troublesome neighbour, who made no 
secret of her desire to build up a Greater Servia and had been en- 
couraged by Russia to find her “Promised Land” in the Habsburg 
dominions. “The integral acceptance of the ultimatum,” reported 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen, “was neither expected nor desired The 

country believed it had before it only the alternative of subduing 
Servia or of submitting sooner or later to mutilation at her hands.” 
Mensdorff was instructed to inform Sir Edward Grey that Servia had 
not accepted the demands, that Austria must proceed to force, and that 
she counted on British sympathy in the struggle. Sir Edward Grey 
replied that he coifld not understand this reading of the answer. The 
Ambassador admitted that it might, on paper, seem satisfactory; but 
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the cooperation of Austrian officers and police, which alone would 
guarantee the cessation of the subversive campaign, had been refused. 
The Foreign Secretary retorted that in Russia, where the Servian 
reply was expected to diminish the tension, it had now been in- 
creased by Austria’s decision. The response of Belgrade involved 
the greatest humiliation he had ever known a country undergo, and 
it was very disappointing that Austria had treated it as a blank 
negative. Fie added that the Fleet, which had assembled for man- 
oeuvres, was not being dispersed, though there was no menace in the 
decision. 

If Austria was determined, at any cost, to have the war with 
Servia of which she had been baulked in 1913, and which she regarded 
as essentially defensive, Russia was no less resolved to honour her 
reiterated promises of support to her protdgS. In the Bosnian crisis, 
she had been too wealc to draw the sword ; but she had now recovered 
her breath, and, if she were to allow Servia to become an Austrian 
vassal, her prestige and authority in the Near East would be gone. 
Moreover, an influential party looked forward to a conflict of which 
Constantinople might be the prize. In the Central empires it was 
hoped, and in some quarters sincerely believed, that she would stand 
aside while Servia was receiving her chastisement; but there was no 
ground for such a supposition. After reading the Austrian ultimatum, 
which by a refinement of duplicity was issued immediately after the 
French President had concluded his visit to Petrograd and had taken 
ship, Sazonoff” described it to Sir George Buchanan as provocative 
and immoral, and expressed the hope that the British Government 
would proclaim its solidarity with Russia and France. The Ambassa- 
dor replied that he did not expect any unconditional engagement of 
armed support, since no direct British interests were involved, and a 
war for Servia would never be sanctioned by British opinion. Sazonoff 
rejoined that the general Exuropean Question was involved; that 
Great Britain would, sooner or later, be dragged in if war broke out; 
and that we should render it more probable if we did not from the 
outset make common cause with France and Russia. 

Such was the situation when, on July 27th, the Foreign Secretary 
in a few pregnant sentences informed the House of Commons, whose 
attention had been focussed on the crisis in Ireland, of the gravity of 
the situation and of the steps he had taken to meet it. On learning 
the ultimatum, he had suggested cooperation with France, Germany 
and Italy to keep the peace. 
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‘‘The cooperation of all four Powers is essential. In a crisis so grave 
as this the efforts of one Power alone to preserve the peace must be quite 
ineffective. The moment the dispute ceases to be between Austria and 
Servia, it can but end in the greatest catastrophe that has ever befallen 
Europe at one blow. No one can say what would be the limit of the issues 
that might be raised by such a conflict, and the consequences would be 
incalculable.” 

On the same day, the Cabinet for the first time discussed the mo- 
mentous issues of British interests and obligations in the event of a 
European War. The Foreign Secretary had uttered no word since 
the beginning of the crisis to bind himself or his colleagues; but 
an important decision had been taken on the previous day by the 
Admiralty on its own responsibility. It had been decided in March 
that, instead of the usual summer manoeuvres, a test mobilisation 
would be held in July. On July i6th, accordingly, 460 ships were 
assembled at Portland, and on July 23rd, at the conclusion of the 
exercises, Admiral Callaghan announced that he was beginning to 
disperse the Fleet, and that the process would be complete by July 
27th. Desiring to allay anxiety, the Government at first took no 
steps to arrest the dispersal; but, at 4 o’clock on the afternoon of 
July 26th, when many minor vessels had already departed, the 
Admiral was instructed that no ships of the First Fleet were to leave 
till further orders, and that the ships of the Second Fleet were to 
remain at their home ports. This order was despatched on the initiative 
of Prince Louis of Battenberg, the First Sea Lord, with the approval 
of Mr Churchill. It was an elementary precaution, and, as the 
Foreign Secretary had explained to the Austrian Ambassador, there 
was no menace in it. The time had come, declared Sir Edward to his 
colleagues, to settle whether we should intervene or remain neutral 
in a European struggle. The Cabinet could naturally choose which it 
preferred ; but, if it chose neutrality, he was not the man to carry out 
such a policy. The meeting ended without a decision, and without a 
clear indication on which side it would ultimately fall. 

Cabinet discussions and sectional meetings continued throughout 
the week, Ministers, being divided almost equally into interventionists 
and neutralists, though both sides were equally anxious for the 
success of the Foreign Secretary’s efforts to avert the dread catastrophe. 
Though they had worked together for over eight crowded and anxious 
years, during which a European war had on several occasions seemed 
very near, they had never decided what part we should play in such 
a struggle. The negotiations which followed Lord Haldane’s Mission 
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the week. Ministers, being divided almost equally into interventionists 
and neutralists, though both sides were equally anxious for the 
success of the Foreign Secretary’s efforts to avert the dread catastrophe. 
Though they had worked together for over eight crowded and anxious 
years, during which a European war had on several occasions seemed 
very near, they had never decided what part we should play in such 
a struggle. The negotiations which followed Lord Haldane’s Mission 
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of 1912 resulted in a significant refusal to tie our hands by a formula 
of rigid neutrality ; but no advance was made, at that time or in the 
Grey-Cambon correspondence, towards deciding how we ought to 
employ our liberty. Meanwhile, the conversations between the 
military and naval experts had continued without interruption, 
though they remained unlcnown to Parliament. From the day of his 
accession to office, the Foreign Secretary had never doubted that it 
would be our duty and our interest to support France in arms if she 
were attacked by Germany ; but neither the Cabinet nor the country 
had reached this definite conclusion, and he was in consequence 
handicapped, when the storm broke, by his inability to speak in 
decisive tones. Till August 2nd, when the Government reached its 
first decision, he replied to all appeals for support that we must keep 
our hands free. After the ineffective Cabinet discussion on July 27th, 
he explained his attitude to Benckendorff, who complained that in 
German and Austrian circles an impression prevailed that, in any 
event, we should stand aside. This impression, replied Sir Edward 
Grey, ought to be dispelled by the orders we had given for the First 
Fleet not to disperse; but that fact must not be taken to mean that 
anything more than diplomatic action was promised. 

On July 28th, when Sir Maurice de Bunsen expressed the desire 
of the British Government that the four Powers should work for 
peace, Berchtold replied, “quietly but firmly,” that no discussion 
could be accepted on the basis of the Servian Note ; that war would 
be declared that day; that no temporary arrangement with Servia 
was worth concluding, as she had deceived Austria before; that she 
was not a civilised nation; and that the Peace of Europe would not 
be saved if the Great Powers backed her up. If Austria accepted 
mediation, Servia would feel encouraged to go on as in the past, and 
the question of war would quickly crop up again. When the Declara- 
tion of War was known at Petrograd, mobilisation was ordered in 
southern Russia, and Sazonoff telegraphed to Benckendorff that it 
put an end to the idea of direct communications between Petrograd 
and Vienna. Action by the London Cabinet with a view to sus- 
pension of military operations was now most urgent ; for,' unless they 
were stopped, mediation would only give Austria time to crush 
Servia. 

The Austrian Declaration of War against Servia, though not less 
deeply resented in Whitehall than had been the ultimatum, wrought 
no change in British policy. The Foreign Secretary continued to 
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malve no pronnses of support which might inflame the martial ardour 
of Petrograd, and no promise of neutrality which might encourage 
hotheads in Vienna and Berlin. On July 29th, he informed M. Gambon 
tliat, if Germany and France became involved, we had not made up 
our minds what we should do. We were free from engagements, and 
we should have to decide what British interests required us to do. 

‘‘I thought it necessary to say that, because, although we were taking all 
precautions with the fleet and I was about to warn Lichnowsky not to 
count on our standing aside, it would not be fair that M. Gambon should 
suppose this meant that we had decided what to do in a contingency that 
I still hoped might not arise.” 

The Foreign Secretary next appealed to Berlin to suggest any method 
by whicli the Four Powers could prevent war. The whole idea of 
mediation, or mediating influence, was ready to be put into operation 
by any method Germany could suggest, should his own be unac- 
ceptable. Mediation, for instance, might be possible if Austria, while 
insisting that she must hold the occupied territory till she had 
received satisfaction, stated that she would not advance further pend- 
ing tlte effort to mediate between her and Russia. If Germany would 
recommend this at Vienna, he would secure Russian assent. The 
conversation with Lichnowsky was continued later in the day, when 
Sir Edward Grey, after repeating that the Austrian Declaration of 
War rendered vain the direct conversations between Vienna and 
Petrograd which the Ghancellor had favoured, added what the 
Ambassador afterwards described as “ the famous warning.” 

“ This afternoon,” he telegraphed to Sir E. Goschen,“ I said that I wished 
to say to him, in a quite private and friendly way, something that was on 
my mind. The situation was very grave. If Germany became involved and 
then France, the issue might be so great that it would involve all European 
interests ; and I did not wish him to be misled by the friendly tone of our 
conversation into thinking that we should stand aside. He said he quite 
understood this; but he asked whether I meant that we should under 
certain circumstances intervene. I replied that I did not wish to say that, 
or to use anything that was like a threat or an attempt to apply pressure. 
...But, if the issue did become such that we thought British interests 
required us to intervene, we must intervene at once and the decision would 

have to be very rapid The Ambassador took no exception to what I 

had said; indeed, he told me that it accorded with what he had already 
given to Berlin as his view of the situation.” 

Lichnowsky’s despatch, which Jagow confessed to the British 
Ambassador he read with regret but without surprise, did not reach 
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Berlin in time to influence the Crown Council held on the same 
evening at Potsdam, wliither the Kaiser had returned from his 
northern cruise. No authoritative account of the meeting has been 
published ; but, on returning from Potsdam, the Chancellor made to 
Sir Edward Goschen what the latter described as a strong bid for 
British neutrality. It was clear, he observed, that Great Britain 
would never stand by and allow France to be crushed; but that was 
not Germany’s object. If British neutrality were certain, every 
assurance would be given to the British Government that Germany 
aimed at no territorial acquisition at the expense of France, should 
she prove victorious in a war. When questioned about the French 
Colonies, he said he could not give a similar undertaking. Germany 
would respect the integrity and neutrality of Holland, so long as her 
adversaries did the same. It depended on the action of France what 
operations Germany might be forced to enter upon in Belgium, but, 
when the War was over, Belgian integrity would be respected if she 
had not sided against Germany. His object had always been to bring 
about an understanding with England. He had in mind a general 
neutrality agreement; and an assurance of British neutrality in the 
conflict which the present crisis might possibly produce would enable 
him to look forward to its realisation. 

Sir Edward Grey promptly replied, with a heat which he had not 
hitherto displayed, that the Government could not for a moment 
entertain the Chancellor’s proposal of neutrality on such terms. 

“Without having further territory taken from her in Europe,” he tele- 
graphed to Sir Edward Goschen, “ France could be so crushed as to lose 
her position as a Great Power; and it would be a disgrace from which our 
good name would never recover to make this bargain at her expense. Nor 
could we bargain away our obligation or interest in the neutrality of 
Belgium. We must preserve our full freedom to act as circumstances seem 
to us to require. You should add, most earnestly, that the one way of 
maintaining the good relations between England and Germany is that 
they should continue to work together to preserve the peace of Europe, 
If we succeed in this object, they will be ipso facto improved. If the Peace 
of Europe can be preserved, my own endeavour will be to promote some 
arrangement, to which Germany could be a party, by which she could be 
assured that no aggressive or hostile policy would be pursued against her 
or her Allies by France and Russia and ourselves, jointly or separately. 

I have desired this and worked for it through the last Balkan crisis, and, 
Germany having a corresponding object, our relations sensibly improved. 
The idea has hitherto been too Utopian to form the subject of definite 
proposals; but, if this present crisis, so much more acute than any that 
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Europe has gone through for generations, he safely passed, I am hopeful 
that the relief and reaction may m;ikc possible some more definite rap- 
prochement between the Powers.” 

The Kaiser and the Chancellor had rashly encouraged Berchtold 
to set the stone rolling; but after the Setwian reply they attempted to 
apply the brake to the Austrian chariot. “ The wishes of the Monarchy 
are in the main fulfilled,” wrote the Kaiser to Jagow. ‘‘A capitulation 
of the most humiliating character is enshrined therein, and every 
ground for war disappears. But the piece of paper is only of value 
when it is translated into fact. The Serbs are Orientals, false and 
procrastinating. In order that these fair promises materialise, a douce 
violence must be applied. Austria could hold Belgrade as a guarantee. 
The Austrian Army must have a visible satisfaction d'honneur. That 
is the condition of my mediation.” This proposal was despatched to 
Vienna on the evening of June 28th, anticipating a similar proposal 
of Sir Edward Grey. But information received a day later from the 
Ambassador at Petrograd caused the Chancellor to address a sharp 
warning to Vienna, which would have been of greater utility at an 
earlier date. “The refusal to exchange views with Petrograd would 
be a grave mistake. We are ready to fulfil our duty. As an Ally, we 
must, however, refuse to be drawn into a world-conflagration through 
Austria not respecting our advice. I’ell Berchtold, with all emphasis 
and great seriousness.” 

Berchtold at once permitted the renewal of conversations at 
Petrograd, which he had refused two days previously, and added that 
neither tiie infraction of Servia's rights nor the acquisition of territory 
was contemplated. A Crown Council decided to send a courteous 
reply to the British offer of mediation, which Austria was willing to 
consider on condition that the operations in Servia were not inter- 
rupted thereby, and that Russia instantly ceased mobilisation and 
dismissed her reserves. The readiness for an eleventh hour com- 
promise with which Austria has been sometimes credited was thus 
largely imaginary; for it was of the essence of the Anglo-German 
proposal that the campaign against Servia should stop, and no one 
could expect Russia to cease mobilisation and dismiss her reserves 
while the Austrian army continued to trample the Servians underfoot. 
When, however. Sir Edward Grey was informed by Lichnowsky that, 
as a result of German representations, conversations between Russia 
and Austria had been resumed, he expressed his gratification and 
instructed the British Ambassador to tell Sazonoff that he earnestly 
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hoped he would encourage them. He did not, however, see how Russia 
could suspend military preparations, unless some limit were put by 
Austria to the advance of her troops into Servia. To meet the diffi- 
culty, he now instructed Sir Edward Goschen to sound the German 
Government as to a fresh proposal. 

“ It has occurred to me that Germany might sound Vienna, and I would 
sound Petrograd, whether it would be possible for the four disinterested 
Powers to offer to Austria that they would undertake to see that she 
obtained full satisfaction of her demands on Servia, provided that they did 
not impair Servian sovereignty aijd the integrity of Servian territory, 
which she has already declared her willingness to respect. Russia might be 
informed by the four Powers that they would undertake to prevent Austrian 
demands impairing Servian sovereignty and integrity. All Powers would 
of course suspend further military operations or preparations.” 

The Ambassador was ordered to repeat the promise and the warning 
which the Foreign Secretary had just given to Lichnowsky. 

“ I said that, if Germany could get any reasonable proposal put forward 
which made it clear that Germany and Austria were striving to preserve 
European peace, and that Russia and France would be unreasonable if 
they rejected it, I would support it at Petrograd and Paris, and would go 
the length of saying that, if Russia and France would not accept it, the 
Government would have nothing more to do with the consequences ; but, 
otherwise, I told the Ambassador that, if France became involved, we 
should be drawn in.” 

Sir Edward Grey’s conversation with Lichnowsky on the morning 
of July 3 ist took place, and his Instructions to Berlin were despatched, 
in ignorance of the fact that Russia, who had mobilised fifty-five 
divisions on July 29th in answer to Austria’s twenty-two, had now 
mobilised her entire forces. According to Sukhomlinoff, the Russian 
War Minister, the Tsar signed the order for general mobilisation on 
the afternoon of July 29th; but, after a friendly telegram from the 
Kaiser, he ordered that mobilisation should only take place against 
Austria^. The War Minister, however, and the Chief of the Staff 
allowed general mobilisation to continue, while concealing tliis from 
the Tsar and denying it to the German Military Attache. Their 
disobedience was not discovered at the time ; for, in the afternoon of 
July 30th, Sazonoff, the War Minister and the Minister of Marine, 
on learning of the bombardment of Belgrade, agreed that general 
mobilisation was necessary. The Tsar’s consent was obtained the 
same night, and in the early hours of July 31st the capital was 

^ The revelations at Sukhomlinoff’s trial for embezzlement were summarised 
in The Manchester Guardian, September 22nd, 1917. 
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placarded with notices. A few hours later Austria also ordered 
general mobilisation. 

The provocation involved in Austria’s attack on Servia was 
grievous, and the guilt of the Austrian ultimatum was beyond com- 
parison greater than that of the Russian mobilisation, because it was 
first in time and invited the response which it received. The World- 
war was, nevertheless, precipitated by the action of Russia, at a moment 
when conversations between Vienna and Petrograd were being 
resumed, when the Chancellor was at length endeavouring to restrain 
his ally, and when the Tsar and the Kaiser were in telegraphic com- 
munication. The proclamation from Berlin of drohende Kriegsgefahry 
followed by an ultimatum demanding the cessation of Russia’s general 
mobilisation within twelve hours, was hailed throughout Germany as 
the inevitable reply to the dread menace of invasion. 

While Sir Edward Grey had been gallantly struggling to build a 
bridge between Vienna and Petrograd, France was convinced that 
nothing but a public assurance of British support for the Dual 
Alliance would arrest the avalanche; and, throughout the week, she 
made repeated but unavailing efforts to secure it. On July 30th, the 
French Ambassador reminded Sir Edward Grey of the letters of 
1912. “He did not ask me to say directly that we would intervene, 
but he would like me to say what we should do if certain circum- 
stances arose; for instance, if Germany demanded that France should 
cease her preparations or demand her neutrality.” The Foreign 
Secretary promised a reply after the Cabinet meeting on the following 
day; and, meanwhile, the Prime-Minister announced in the House 
of Commons the postponement of the Irish Amending Bill. “The 
issues of peace and war are hanging in the balance. It is of vital 
importance in the interests of the whole world that this country, 
which has no interests of its own directly at stake, should present a 
united front and be able to speak and act with the authority of an 
undivided nation.” On the following day The Times, which was still 
regarded abroad as reflecting the policy of the Foreign Office, began 
an active campaign for intervention. “The interest of self-preserva- 
tion,” it wrote, “ compels us to be ready to strike with all our force 
for our own safety and that of our friends, the European equilibrium, 
and the more direct interest of preserving the independence of 
Belgium and the Channel.” This view was shared by almost every 
Opposition organ, while the Ministerial Press was at this stage equally 
solid for neutrality. 
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On July 31st, after the Cabinet, tlie Foreign Secretary, according 
to promise, saw the French Ambassador, who referred to a telegram 
from his brother tliat it was the uncertainty as to our intervention 
which encouraged Berlin. 

“I said it was quite wrong to suppose we had left Germany under the 
impression we would not intervene. I had refused overtures for neutrality, 
and this morning I told Lichnowsky we should be drawn in, if France 
and Germany were involved. That, of course, was not the same thing as 
taking an engagement to France. He then asked me for my reply to his 
question. I said we had come to the conclusion in the Cabinet today that 
we could not give any pledge at the present time. We could not pledge 
Parliament in advance. Up to the present we did not feel that any treaties 

or obligations were involved He repeated his question: whether we 

would help France if Germany attacked her. I said we could not take any 
engagement.” 

A direct appeal from the President to the IGng repeated the familiar 
argument. If Germany were convinced that Great Britain would not 
intervene, war would seem to be inevitable ; but, if she were convinced 
that Great Britain would take the field, there was the greatest-chance 
of peace. The Rung replied, on August ist, that he was still not 
without hope, and that he was using his best endeavours with the 
Emperors of Russia and Germany. “As to the attitude of my country, 
events are changing so rapidly that it is difficult to forecast future 
developments; but you may be assured that my Government will 
continue to discuss freely and frankly any point which might arise of 
interest to our two nations with M. Cambon.” It was a polite, but 
perfectly definite, refusal to promise assistance, which reflected the 
mind neither of the King nor the Foreign Office, but represented the 
makeshift of a divided Cabinet. 

When the news of the Russian mobilisation and the formal pro- 
clamation by Germany of drohende Kriegsgefahr reached London on 
July 31st, Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to the French and German 
Governments to ask whether they would engage to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium, and informed Belgium that he assumed she 
would herself uphold her neutrality to the utmost of her power. 
France at once gave the desired assurance, while the German Foreign 
Secretary ominously replied that a response would reveal the plan of 
campaign. Sir Edward Grey, accordingly, read to the German Am- 
bassador a warning message unanimously adopted by the Cabinet. 

“ The reply of the German Government is a matter of very great regret, 
because the neutrality of Belgiiira does affect feeling in this country. If 
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Germany could see her way to give a positive reply as France has done, it 
would materially contribute to relieve anxiety and tension here; while, if 
there were a violation by one combatant while the other respected it, it 
would be extremely difficult to restrain public feeling.” 

At this point, the Ambassador naturally asked whether we would 
remain neutral if Germany promised not to violate the Belgian frontier. 

“ I replied that I could not say that. Our hands were still free. Our 
attitude would be largely determined by public opinion, and the neutrality 
of Belgium would appeal to it very strongly. I did not think we could give 
a promise of neutrality on that condition alone.” 

The Ambassador then asked whether the Foreign Secretary could 
not formulate conditions on which we would remain neutral, and 
even suggested that the integrity of France and her colonies might 
be guaranteed. “I said that I felt obliged to refuse definitely any 
promise to remain neutral on similar terms, and I could only say 
that we must keep our hands free.” The Foreign Secretary was to 
incur sharp criticism when the Report of this conversation was pub- 
lished in the White-book ; and he replied to his critics that the con- 
ditional offer to guarantee the integrity of France and her Colonies 
was unofficial and academic. The matter is of no great importance, 
since the Foreign Secretary was resolved to remain neutral only if 
the Dual Alliance rejected a reasonable proposal for keeping the peace. 

King George’s indefinite reply to the President, despatched on 
the morning of August ist, was supplemented by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, who informed the French Ambassador after the morning 
Cabinet that he would propose to his colleagues that the Fleet should 
oppose the passage of the Straits of Dover or any demonstration on 
the French coast by the German Fleet, and would ask leave to declare 
in Parliament that we could not permit the violation of Belgian 
neutrality. The proposals were made to a Cabinet the same evening, 
and the discussion was resumed on th|g,‘ following morning, when the 
Foreign Secretary was empowered to promise conditional naval 
support. 

“ I am authorised to give the assurance that, if the German Fleet comes 
into the Channel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile operations 
against French coasts or shipping, the British Fleet will give all the pro- 
tection in its power. This assurance is, of course, subject to the policy of 
the Government receiving the support of Parliament, and must not be 
taken as binding the Government to take any action until the above con- 
tingency of action by the German Fleet takes place,” 

In handing M. Cambon the Memorandum, the Foreign Secretary 
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pointed out that the Government could not bind themselves to 
declare war upon Germany if it broke out between France and 
Germany to-morrow ; but it was essential to the French Government, 
whose Fleet had long been concentrated in the Mediterranean, to 
know how to make their dispositions with their north coast entirely 
undefended. In taking the momentous decision on August 2nd, to 
oppose a German naval attack on the French coasts, the Cabinet had 
before it a letter which was brought to Downing Street during the 
sitting. 

“Dear Mr Asquith, 

Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you that in our 
opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues whom we have been able 
to consult, it would be fatal to the honour and security of the United 
Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France and Russia at the present 
juncture, and we offer our unhesitating support to the Government in any 
measures they may consider necessary for that object. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Bonar Law^.” 

“This Cabinet Memorandum,” writes Lord Loreburn, “fixes the date 
when we were irrevocably committed to war with Germany; for war 
between France and Germany was then certain, and was declared next 
day. It prohibited Germany from using her Fleet against French coasts or 
shipping, without a corresponding prohibition of the use of the French 
Fleet against German coasts or shipping.” 

Several Ministers assented with reluctance; and, when the Cabinet 
met again the same evening Mr Burns, who regarded it as a Declara- 
tion of War, reiterated his determination to resign. Lord Morley 
added that he, too, must go; and, though he accepted the Prime- 
Minister’s appeal to defer a final decision till the morrow, he sent in 
his resignation on the following morning. Two other resignations 
were received from Cabinet Ministers, but were quickly withdrawn. 
No fresh decision as to policy was taken on August 3rd ; but, after the 
Cabinet, orders were issued for the mobilisation of the Army. 

Belgium had hitherto played a secondary part in the discussions 
of the British Cabinet; but she now advanced to the centre of the 

^ In his article “Retrospect and Reminiscence,” in The National Review, 
August, 1918, Mr Maxse narrates the genesis of this historic letter. Fearing that 
the Cabinet might not support France, a number of Unionists, among them Mr 
Maxse himself, Mr Wickham Steed and Sir Henry Wilson, determined on August 
ist to mobilise the Unionist leaders. A meeting was hastily summoned at Lansdowne 
House, and on the following morning Lord Lansdowne and Mr Chamberlain took 
a draft letter to Mr Bonar Law. An alternative draft by the latter was accepted, and 
was taken to Downing Street at midday in Lord Lansdowne’s car. 
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stage. A sealed ultimatum, stating that the French had resolved to 
cross the Belgian frontier and demanding permission for the passage 
of German troops, had been sent to Brussels on July 29th, and was 
presented on the evening of August 2nd. The Belgian Cabinet re- 
fused, and on August 3rd Kdng George received a telegram from the 
Kang of the Belgians. “Remembering the numerous proofs of your 
Majesty’s friendship and that of your predecessor, the friendly 
attitude of England in 1870, and the proof of friendship you have 
just given us again, I make a supreme appeal to the diplomatic inter- 
vention of your Majesty’s Government to safeguard the integrity of 
Belgium.” Though only diplomatic intervention was requested, the 
reply despatched on the following morning offered to join France and 
Russia in resisting the attack which had already commenced^. 

Sir Edward Grey opened his speech on August 3rd by recognising 
that the Peace of Europe could not be maintained. He, like the 
Prime-Minister, had always promised, that, if such a crisis arose, the 
House would be free to decide, and that they would not spring a 
secret engagement on Parliament, nor tell it that, because they had 
entered into such an engagement, there was an obligation of honour 
on the country. The Triple Entente was a diplomatic group, not an 
alliance ; the military conversations begun in 1906 in no way restricted 
the freedom of the Government; and his letter to M. Cambon on 
November 22nd, 1912, which he read to the House, recognised that 
the Government was uncommitted and pledged it to nothing more 
than discussion if peace were threatened. Thus, the Government was 
free, and, a fortiori, the House of Commons was free. We had 
merely to consider what the situation required of us. For many 
years we had had a friendship with France. 

“ But, how far that friendship entails obligation, let every man look into 
his own heart and his own feelings, and construe the extent of the obliga- 
tion for himself. I construe it as I feel it; but I do not wish to urge upon 
anyone else more than their feelings dictate. The House, individually and 
collectively, may judge for itself. The French Fleet is now in the Medi- 
terranean, and the Northern and Western coasts of France are absolutely 
undefended because of the feeling of confidence and friendship between 
the two countries. My own feeling is that, if a foreign fleet, engaged in a 
war which France had not sought, came down the Channel and bombarded 

^ The Guarantee of 1839, as Palmerston pointed out, gave a right, but did not 
impose an obligation, to defend Belgian neutrality. Gladstone’s Treaties with 
France and Russia in 1870 were only necessary because that of 1839 did not auto- 
matically invoke action. See Sanger and Norton, England's Guaratttee to Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 
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the undefended coast of France, we could not stand aside. France was 
entitled to know at once, whether in the event of attack on her unprotected 
northern and western coasts she could count on British support, and I 
therefore gave the promise yesterday to the French Ambassador. It was 
not a Declaration of War,” 

A still more serious consideration was the neutrality of Belgium. 
Pie had asked France and Germany whether they'would engage to 
respect her neutrality. France agreed; but the German^ Foreign 
Minister said he could not reply before consulting the Emperor and 
the Chancellor, and he doubted whether they could answer at all. 
News had just arrived of a German ultimatum to Belgium. 

“ If true, and if she accepted, her independence Avould be gone, whatever 
might be offered in return. If her independence goes, that of Holland will 
follow. If France was beaten, if Belgium fell under the same dominating 
influence, and then Holland, and then Denmark, consider what would be 
at stake from the point of view of British interests. It may be said that we 
might stand aside, and intervene at the end to adjust things to our own 
point of view. If in a crisis like this we turn away from those obligations 
of honour and interest as regards the Belgian Treaty, I doubt whether, 
whatever material force we might have at the end, it would be of very 
much value in face of the respect we should have lost. And if we are 
engaged in war, we shall suffer but little more than if we stand aside. I do 
not believe for a moment that, even if we stood aside, we should be able 
to undo what had happened, to prevent the whole of the West of Europe 
— if that had been the result of the War — falling under the domination of 
a single Power, and I am quite sure that our moral position would be such 
as to have lost us all respect. Though the Fleet is mobilised and the Army 
is mobilising, we have taken no engagement yet to send an Expeditionary 
Force out of the country ; but if, as seems not improbable, we are forced to 
take our stand on those issues, then, I believe, when the country realises what 
is at stake, we shall be supported, not only by the House of Commons, but by 
the determination, the courage and the endurance of the whole country.” 

Though the decision was in theory left to the House, it was clear 
that the Foreign Secretary’s mind was made up, and his hearers felt 
that intervention was a matter of hours. Mr Bonar Law promised 
the support of the Opposition in the event of war; Mr Redmond 
assured the Government that they might withdraw their troops from 
Ireland, which would be defended by her armed sons; but Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald declared for neutrality on the ground that the 
speech had not persuaded him that the country was in danger. The 
House adjourned till the evening. When it met again, the Foreign 
Secretary announced that a German ultimatum had been presented 
to Belgium on the previous evening demanding passage through the 
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country, and added that the Government would take the matter into 
grave consideration. 

Early on August 4th, Sir Edward Grey despatched a protest against 
the ultimatum of Belgium. “H.M. Government are bound to protest 
against this violation of a Treaty to which Germany is a party in 
common with themselves, and must request an assurance that the 
demand made on Belgium will not be proceeded with, and that her 
neutrality will be respected by Germany.^ You should ask for an 
immediate reply.” Before a reply could be received from Berlin, 
news arrived from the Belgian Legation that the frontier had been 
crossed. It was in vain that Jagow instructed Lichnowsky to repeat 
that under no circumstances would Germany annex Belgian territory, 
and to impress on Sir Edward Grey that the German army could not 
be exposed to a French attack across Belgium, “which was planned, 
according to absolutely unimpeachable information.” It was too late 
for excuses, and German promises were now at a discount. 

When the Cabinet met on the morning of August 4th, all doubts 
and hesitations had been swept away. 

“ On Saturday, August ist,” declared Mr Lloyd George in an interview 
in 1915, “a poll of the electors would have shewn 99 per cent, against 
embroiling their country in hostilities. A poll on the following Tuesday 
would have resulted in a vote of 99 per cent, in favour of war. The revolu- 
tion in public sentiment was attributable entirely to an attack by Germany 
on a small and unprotected country which had done her no wrong; and 
what Britain was not prepared to do for interests political and commercial 
she readily risked to help the weak and helpless. I would not have been 
a party to a Declaration of War had Belgium not been invaded, and I 
think I can say the same for most if not all of my colleagues^.” 

The ascription of his own views to the great majority of his col- 
leagues is unwarranted, but the apologia illustrates the changed 
atmosphere in which the ultimatum to Berlin was drawn up, approved 
and despatched. 

“We hear that Germany has addressed a Note to the Belgian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs stating that the German Government will be compelled 
to carry out, if necessary by force of arms, the measures considered indis- 
pensable. We are also informed that Belgian territory has been violated 
at Gemmerich. In these circumstances, and in view of the fact that 
Germany declined to give the same assurance respecting Belgium as 
France gave last week in reply to our request made simultaneously at 
Berlin and Paris, we must repeat the request and ask that a satisfactory 
reply to it and to my telegram of this morning be received here by 

^ Pearson’s Magazine, March, 1915. 
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12 o’clock tonight. If not, you are instructed to ask for your passports, and 
to say that His Majesty’s Governrnent feel bound to take all steps in their 
power to uphold the neutrality of Belgium and the observance of a Treaty 
to which Germany is as much a party as ourselves.” 

Sir Edward Goschen delivered the ultimatum to the Foreign 
Minister, who expressed his poignant regret at the crumbling of his 
entire policy, which had been to make friends with Great Britain, 
and through Great Britain to draw closer to France. The Ambassador 
then paid a farewell visit to the Chancellor. 

“ I found him very agitated. Just for a word, ‘neutrality,’ just for a 
scrap of paper, Great Britain was going to make war on a kindred nation 
who desired nothing better than to be friends with her! The policy to 
which he had devoted himself had tumbled down like a house of cards. 
What we had done was unthinkable. It was like striking a man from 
behind while he was fighting for his life against two assailants. The blow 
was all the greater in that he had been working with us to maintain peace 
between Austria and Russia. I said that this was part of the tragedy, which 
saw the two nations fall apart just at the moment when the relations between 
them had been more friendly and cordial than they had been for years. 

No reply was expected or received ; and when the listening Ministers 
in Downing Street heard Big Ben toll the hour of midnight, they 
knew that the British empire was launched on the greatest struggle m 
its history. 

On the following day, the Prime-Minister informed the House 
that a state of War existed with Germany, and on August 6th he 
moved a credit of loo millions. With the utmost reluctance and 
infinite regret, he declared, the Government had been compelled to 
declare War on what had been for generations a friendly Power. 
Every possible effort for peace had been made, but war had been 
forced on us. Germany had invited us to betray our friend and dis- 
honour our obligations, in return for a promise given by a Power 
which was at that very moment announcing its intention to violate 
its own Treaty and inviting us to do the same. If we had dallied or 
temporised, we should have betrayed the interests of this country. 

“If I am asked what we are fighting for, I reply in two sentences. lo 
the first place, to fulfil a solemn international obligation — an obligation 
which, if it had been entered into between private persons, would have 
been regarded as an obligation, not only of law but of honour, which no 
self-respecting man could possibly have repudiated. Secondly, we are 
fighting to vindicate the principle that small nationalities are not to be 
. crushed, in defiance of international goddfaith, by the arbitrary will of a 
strong and overmastering Power. I do not believe any great nation ever 
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entered into a great controversy with a clearer conscience and a stronger 
conviction that it is fighting not for aggression nor for the maintenance of 
its own selfish interest, but in defence of principles vital to the civilisation 
of the world.” 

The action of the Government was approved by the great majority 
of its supporters and by the leaders of the Opposition in both Houses. 

The Declaration of War was ratified by public opinion mainly 
owing to the anger evoked by the wanton attack on unoffending 
Belgium. But it was also the logical outcome, if not indeed, in Lord 
Esher’s words, “the inevitable sequel,” of our policy since 1906. 
Had we stood aside at Armageddon, the Central Powers would have 
won an easy victory, and at the conclusion of the contest we should 
have found ourselves alone in Europe. France and Russia would 
have scorned us as false friends, who, after years of diplomatic co- 
operation, deserted them in the crisis of their fate ; and the German 
menace, intensified by the collapse of the Triple entente, would have 
compelled us to arm to the teeth on sea and land. It is more difficult 
to pronounce judgment on the steps taken by the Foreign Secretary 
to prevent the outbreak of war. Alone among European statesmen 
he laboured night and day to preserve peace ; and during the twelve 
days he proposed schemes which would have preserved it, had the 
will to peace in Vienna, Berlin and Petrograd been equal to his own. 
“ No one at the head of affairs quite meant war at that stage,” Mr 
Lloyd George truly observed, on December 23rd, 1920: “it was 
something into which they glided or rather staggered and stumbled.” 
But Sir Edward Grey had to deal with obstinate and angry men ; and 
it has been argued that, when his offer of mediation by the four 
Powers had been rejected by Austria, he should have announced in 
unhesitating tones what action Great Britain was prepared to take. 
He might, for instance, have followed the precedent of 1870, and 
proclaimed our resolve, with the assent of a united Cabinet, to resist 
with all our strength the violation of Belgian neutrality. The com- 
bination of warnings to Berlin with the refusal of pledges to Paris 
and Petrograd was ineffective, for neither warnings nor refusals were^ 
taken very seriously. The chauvinists in Petrograd were encouraged 
by the prevalent conviction that we should be dragged in, and the 
chauvinism of Berlin and Vienna was stimulated by the possibility 
that we might stand out. “Unless Germany has lost her reason,” 
remarked the Tsar in the critical week, “ she would not dare to attack 
Russia, France and England.” France shared his view, and President 
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Wilson has expressed his conviction that, had Germany been certain 
that we should intervene, she would have restrained her Ally and held 
her own hand; It has also been maintained that, had we informed 
France and Russia that we should decline to take part in a conflict 
arising out of the Austro-Servian quarrel, Petrograd would not have 
dared to pick up the glove which Vienna had thrown down. On such 
conjectures it is not possible to express a final judgment; and, in any 
case, it would have been impossible to announce either of these 
decisions, since the Cabinet was divided. 

The inability to take action which might conceivably have pre- 
vented the War was the result of the lack of precision in our relations 
to France, A policy of limited liability is easy to define, but difficult 
to execute. Sir Edward Grey declared, on August 3rd, that every 
Member could construe the case for himself; but his whole speech 
breathed the conviction that we should be for ever disgraced, if we 
left France in the lurch. The assurances that we were unpledged 
were formally correct, but inaccurate in substance. “ There was a moral 
obligation not to leave us unprotected,” declares M. Paul Cambon, 
who was in a position to know. “We were tied to France inextricably,” 
wrote an acute critic^, “tied by countless invisible threads such as 
fastened down Gulliver while he slumbered in the land of little men. 
Mr Lloyd George himself afterwards came to feel that we had not 
been really free. “We had a compact with France,” he declared on 
August 7th, 1918, “that if she were wantonly attacked we would go 
to her support.” Mr Herbert Samuel at once interposed that there 
was no such compact or contract obliging us to fight; and the Prime- 
Minister, accepting the correction, confessed that the word “com- 
pact” was too strong.. “In my judgment,” he added, “it was an 
obligation of honour.” And such will doubtless be the judgment of 
History. On the other hand, the time has not come for a judicial 
verdict on the whole policy of Continental commitments, unaccom- 
panied as they were in this instance by an Army of Continental pro- 
portions or by a frank explanation to Parliament and the nation of 
their contingent liabilities. It is clear that, on the one hand, this 
policy increased the probability of war by involving us in the quarrels 
and ambitions of our friends, and that, on the other, it ensured that 
in the event of a German attack we should not be left to face the 
ordeal single-handed. The risk and the premium will have to be 
balanced against each other by the historical actuaries of the future. 

^ In The Candid Review, edited by Mr Gibson Bowles. 
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EPILOGUE. THE WAR AND THE PEACE 
I. The War, 1914-1918 

W ITH the outbreak of hostilities the Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain became a branch of the military problem of winning 
the War. Its tasks were to consolidate existing alliances and under- 
standings, to secure new partners in its action, and to prevent the 
Central Powers from obtaining allies. Great Britain, declared the 
Prime-Minister at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1914, would 
not sheathe the sword until Belgium had recovered all and more than 
all that she had sacrificed; until France was adequately secured 
against the menace of aggression; until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities were placed on an unassailable foundation, and until 
the military dominion of Prussia was finally destroyed. The entente 
started with a preponderance of human and material resources ; but 
the very magnitude of the new Grand Alliance endangered unity of 
control, while the whole strength of the enemy was directed by a 
small group of masterful men in Berlin. 

The first task of the Foreign Secretary was to call for the aid of 
our Ally in the Far East. On August 15th, Japan demanded the 
withdrawal of German warships from the waters of Japan and China, 
and the surrender of Kiaochow with a view to its eventual restoration 
to China. No reply was received, and she proceeded to reduce the 
fortress of Tsing-tau. Timely aid was also rendered in sweeping the 
German flag from the Pacific, in convoying troopships from different 
parts of the empire to the scene of action, and in supplying Russia 
with the munitions of which she stood in need. Her task was limited ; 
and she did not at first sign the Pact of London, by which, on Septem- 
ber 4th, Great Britain, France and Russia engaged not to conclude 
peace separately, and not to demand terms of peace without previous 
agreement. 

The next urgent task was to prevent or postpone the entry of 
Turkey into the War on the side of the Central Powers^. On August 
3rd, the Cabinet had taken over the two battleships which were being 

^ The British White-book on the rupture with Turkey has been reprinted by 
J. B. Scott, Diplomatic Docimients relating to the outbreak of the European War, 
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built for Turkey in British yards; and the wisdom of the decision was 
confirmed by the admission of the Goeben and the Breslau to the 
Bosphorus. For several weeks, however, there seemed to be a chance 
of purchasing neutraUty by a crescendo of promises. If Turkey 
remained neutral, we declared, and Egypt tranquil, we should not 
alter the status of the latter. The entente would uphold Turkish 
independence and integrity against all attacks, if she would observe 
scrupulous neutrality. When the Minister of Marine demanded the 
immediate abolition of the Capitulations, Sir Edward Grey promised, 
subject to the assent of France and Russia, to surrender our rights 
“as soon as a scheme satisfying modern conditions is set up.^’ King 
George sent a personal message to the Sultan, expressing his deep 
regret at the necessity of seizing the ships, and promising to restore 
them after the War. The Sultan and the Grand- Vizier invariably 
replied with words of peace; but they were merely playing for time, 
for the die was already cast. On August ist, Turkey had signed a 
Treaty promising support to the Central Powers if they were involved 
in war with Russia. Mobilisation proceeded, and German officers, 
sailors and money poured into Constantinople. On October 29th, 
Turkish torpedo-boats attacked Russian ships at Odessa, and the 
British, French and Russian Ambassadors at Constantinople promptly 
demanded their passports. Great Britain retaliated by the annexation 
of Cyprus, the proclamation of a Protectorate over Egypt, the de- 
position of the Khedive Abbas, whose hostility was unconcealed, and 
the selection of a son of the Khedive Ismail as Sultan of Egypt. 
Russia proceeded to work out a plan for the partition of the Turkish 
empire; and, on March 12th, 1915, her Allies assented in principle to 
the annexation of Constantinople and the Straits^. ‘ 

The loss of Turkey was balanced six months later by the gain of 
Italy. The unwillingness of Vienna to bid high for Italian neutrality 
was ultimately overcome by pressure from Berlin, and Francis Joseph 
consented to cede the Trentino and the west bank of the Isonzo, with 
concessions in Trieste and a free hand in Albania. The offer was 
sufficient for Giolitti; but the Salandra-Sonnino Ministry preferred 
the risks of war in return for the far higher price offered by th® 
entente. In addition to the Austrian concessions, the Treaty of 
London, signed on April 26th, 1915, promised southern Tyrol up to 
the Brenner Pass, Gorizia, Trieste, Istria and northern Dalmatia®. 

^ See Cocks, The Secret Treaties, ch. i . 

® Ibid. ch. a. 
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The only excuse for a Treaty which lianded over the German popu- 
lation of southern Tyrol and the Slavonic population of northern 
Dalmatia was the familiar plea of necessity. “The French and our- 
selves were fighting for our lives on the western front,” bluntly 
testifies jMr Asquith, “and die Treaty represented the terms on 
which Italy was prepared to join forces.” Though it increased the 
material strength of the Grand Alliance, it diminished its moral 
authority, and Servda learned within a week of the Pact which had 
disposed of Jugo-Slav territor}' behind her back. 

The Turkish alliance could only be turned to full account by the 
Central Powers if Bulgaria joined their ranks; whereas, if Ferdinand 
sided with the entente, communications with Russia could be opened 
from the Mediterranean, Turkey isolated, Servia’s flank secured, and 
Greece and Roumania encouraged to intervene. Bulgaria’s price was 
iVIacedonia; but Servia refused to disgorge the province she had con- 
quered in 1912, and the entente hesitated to compel her. No serious 
attempt to win Bulgaria was made till the Russian armies were hurled 
back in Poland and Galicia and the costly attack on the Dardanelles 
seemed likely to fail. In June, 1915, the Powers offered to guarantee 
her the possession of Macedonia, on condition that she should not 
occupy it till the peace, and that Servia received compensation in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina and on the Adriatic. This conditional acceptance 
of her demands did not tempt her calculating monarch, who was not 
only in political sympathy with the Central Powers, but had con- 
vinced himself that they were destined to win. At the end of August, 
he agreed to intervene on their side, and obtained permission to 
conquer Macedonia for himself. Sir Edward Grey promised the 
Servians “all tlie support in our power, in a manner that would be 
most welcome to them, without reserve or qualifications”; wliile 
Venizelos, regarding the Bulgarian attack on Servia as a casus foederis, 
urged Greece to fulfil her duty, and invited Great Britain to assist 
\vith 150,000 men. ICing Constantine, however, who was determined 
to maintain neutrality, dismissed his Minister, and a British offer to 
cede Cyprus, if he would intervene, was declined. British and French 
troops were hurried to Salonika; but an Austro- German attack from 
the north, synchronising with a Bulgarian invasion from the east, 
overran Servia without difficulty. Only military successes, explained 
the Foreign Secretary on October 14th in answer to angry critics, 
could have won Bulgaria; and the Central Powers had been able to 
offer her more than the entente. The intervention of Bulgaria opened 
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a direct route from Berlin to Constantinople, and rendered the con- 
tinuance of the Dardanelles adventure inadvisable. The troops were 
accordingly withdrawn ; but large entente forces were kept at Salonika 
to hold the Bulgarian Army. The struggle against Turkey was facili- 
tated by an Agreement with the Sherif of Mecca, who entered the 
War in return for recognition as King of the Hedjaz and for promises 
of a share in the spoils of victory. 

In the War of 1914, as in the struggle with Napoleon, the exercise 
of sea-power involved Great Britain in dangerous friction with 
neutrals. Despite the indignation aroused by the attack on Belgium 
and the preponderant sympathy with the Allied cause, both the 
Government and the people of the United States desired at the 
outset to remain “above the battle”; for Europe was far away, 
Germany had many friends, and the Russian autocracy was detested. 
President Wilson invited the belligerents to observe the Declaration 
of London ; and, when Great Britain made reservations, he announced 
his resolve to see the rights and duties of the United States settled in 
accordance with the accepted principles of International Law and 
treaty obligations. Great Britain’s blockade of the North Sea on 
November 3rd, 1914, evoked a protest against searching ships for 
contraband. Sir Edward Grey’s interim reply undertook that neutral 
commerce should not be interfered with further than was necessary, 
and repudiated a desire to interfere with genuine commerce, but 
affirmed the right to check trade in contraband. He challenged the 
complaints of a large decrease in American trade owing to British 
policy, and emphasised the suspicious increase of the export of copper 
to Scandinavia and Switzerland. It was necessary to bring a ship 
into port before it could be searched, as copper might be hidden in 
bales of cotton. In regard to food. Sir Edward Grey refused an uncon- 
ditional undertaking, in consequence of the belligerent methods of 
Germany. 

When, on February 4th, 1915, Germany announced that all 
vessels in the waters round Great Britain would be sunlc, the United 
States proposed the cessation of attacks on merchantmen except for 
detention and search, in return for the free passage of food consigned 
to agents chosen by the United States for distributing it to civilians. 
The compromise was accepted in principle in Berlin, but rejected m 
London, where, on March 1st, the Prime-Minister issued his rejoinder 
to the German blockade which, he argued, substituted indiscriminate 
destruction for regulated capture. 
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“Her opponents arc therefore driven to frame retaliatory measures to 
prevent commodities of any kind reaching or leaving Germany; but they 
will be enforced by Great Britain and France without risk to neutral ships 
or to neutral or non-combatant lives. The Governments will hold them- 
selves free to take into port ships canwing goods of presumed enemy 
destination, ownership or origin. It is not intended to confiscate such 
vessels or cargoes, unless they would otherwise be liable to confiscation.” 

The British refusal to mitigate the blockade annoyed the President; 
but tlie loss of a hundred American lives in the Lusitania relieved the 
British Government of all fear of a break with Washington. Arrange- 
ments for rationing the European neutrals were made; but further 
encroachments on the Declaration of London became necessary. On 
August 2ist, 1915, cotton was declared contraband, and on July 7th, 
1916, the Declaration itself was denounced. 

“ .'\s the stniggle developed,” explained the official Memorandum, “ it 
became clear that the attempt made in time of peace to determine not only 
the principles of law, but even the forms under which they were to be 
applied, had not produced a wholly satisfactory result. These rules, while 
not in all respects improving the safeguards afforded to neutrals, do not 
provide belUgerenis with the most effective means of exercising their 
admitted rights.... The successive modifications may probably have ex- 
posed the purpose of the Allies to misconstruction; they have therefore 
come to the conclusion that they must confine themselves simply to 
applying the historic and admitted rules of the law of nations.” 

Sir Edward Grey added that “the Freedom of the Sea” might 
be a very reasonable subject for discussion, definition and agreement 
between tlie nations after the War; “but not by itself alone, nor 
while there was no freedom and no security against war and against 
German methods on sea and land.” 

The crippling of Russia, the fiasco in the Dardanelles, the over- 
throw of Servia, and the failure of the attempts to pierce the German 
front in France, rendered 1915 a year of evil memory for the Allies; 
and 1916, though less disastrous, brought no relief from anxiety. 
The battle of Jutland was claimed as a victory by both sides; and 
Italy battered in vain against the Austrian defences. For months, the 
invaders strove to capture Verdun, and for months the defenders of 
French soil endeavoured to break the German line on the Somme. 
The deadlock, at length, compelled the Allies to pay the extravagant 
price which Bratiano had long demanded for the intervention of 
Roumania. Her Declaration of War on August 28th was hailed as a 
presage of victory; but her speedy collapse, and the addition of her 
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corn and oil to the dwindling assets of the Central Powers, seemed to 
postpone the decision to an indefinite future. 

The British Government, convinced that time was on the side of 
the Allies, would not allow the defeat of Roumania to disturb their 
equanimity or to weaken the will to victory. The struggle, declared 
the Prime-Minister on October nth, could not be allowed to end in 
some patched-up, precarious compromise. “The ends of the Allies 
are not selfish nor vindictive; but they require adequate reparation 
for the past and adequate security for the future.” An address by 
Sir Edward Grey to the Foreign Press Association on October 23rd 
struck the same note of determination. 

“ For years before this War we were living under the deepening shadow 
of Prussian militarism extending itself over the whole of Germany and then 
extending itself over the whole Continent. There must be no end to this 
War except a Peace which is going to ensure that the nations of Europe 
live in the future free from the shadow of the great anarchist. A neutral 
has asked me what neutrals can do. The best thing is to work up an opinion 
for such an agreement between nations as will prevent a war like this 
happening again. If they had been united in such an agreement, and 
prompt and resolute to insist in July, 1914, that the dispute must be 
referred to a conference or to the Hague, and that the Belgian Treaty 
must be observed, there would have been no war.” 

The reference of the Foreign Secretary to an Association of 
Nations made a deep impression on the German Chancellor, who 
beheved that the time had come to invite the belligerents to discuss 
the possibility of peace, and who secured the assent of Austria, Turkey 
and Bulgaria to take action in this sense so soon as Bucharest fell. On 
December 12th, he transmitted a note to the Governments of France, 
Great Britain, Russia, Japan, Roumania and Servia. The latest events, 
he declared, proved that the resistance of the Central Powers was 
unbreakable; but they did not seek to crush or annihilate their adver- 
saries, and they proposed negotiations. 

“ They feel sure that the propositions which they would bring forward 
would serve as a basis for the restoration of a lasting peace. If, notwith- 
standing this offer of peace and conciliation, the struggle should continue, 
the four Allied Powers are resolved to carry it on to the end, while solemnly 
disclaiming any responsibility before mankind and history 

The French Premier, M. Briand, denounced the invitation as a 
manoeuvre to divide the entente, the Russian Foreign Minister 
rejected it “with indignation,” and Sonnino urged Italy not to separate 

^ See G. Lowes Dickinson, Documents and Statements relating to Peace Proposals 
and War Aims, pp. 1—2. 
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herself from her Allies in her attitude towards “this treacherous 
step.” The British reply was conveyed by Mr Lloyd George, who 
had succeeded Mr Asquith as Prime-Minister at the beginning of 
December and had created a War Cabinet to deal with the urgent 
problems of tlie conflict, unhampered by the routine business of 
legislation and administration. 

“To enter, on the invitation of Germany, proclaiming herself victorious, 
without any knowledge of the proposals she has to make, into a conference 
is to put our heads into a noose. Before we can consider such an invitation 
we ought to know that she is prepared to accede to the only terms on which 
it is possible for peace to be obtained and maintained — complete restitution, 
full reparation, effectual guarantees. What hope is there in the Chancellor’s 
speech that the arrogant spirit of the Prussian military caste will not be as 
dominant as ever, if we patch up peace now? The very speech in which 
these peace suggestions are made is a long paean to the victories of Hinden- 
burg and his legions.” 

After these individual rejoinders the Allied Governments of 
Russia, France, Great Britain, Japan, Italy, Servia, Belgium, Monte- 
negro, Portugal and Roumania returned a collective reply on Decem- 
ber 30th. 

“A mere suggestion, without statement of terms, that negotiations should 
be opened, is not an offer of peace. A sham proposal, lacking all substance 
and precision, would appear to be less an offer of peace than a war man- 
oeuvre. It rests on a War Map of Europe alone, which represents nothing 
more than a superficial and passing phase of the situation, and not the real 
strength of the belligerents. A peace on these terms would be only to the 
advantage of the aggressors. The disasters caused by the German Declara- 
tion of War and the innumerable outrages committed by Germany and 
her Allies demand penalties, reparation and guarantees; but Germany 
avoids mention of any of these. The object of these overtures is to create 
dissension in Allied countries, to stiffen opinion in Germany, and to 
deceive opinion in neutral countries. The Allied Governments refuse to 
consider a proposal which is empty and insincere. Once again, the Allies 
declare that no peace is possible till they have secured reparation of violated 
rights, recognition of the principle of nationalities and of the free existence 
of small States, and a settlement calculated to end forces which have 
constituted a perpetual menace to the nations.” 

The German demarche was quickly followed by an appeal from 
the cooler atmosphere of Washington. On December i8th, the 
President issued an invitation to the belligerents (which, he explained, 
he had long had in mind, and which was in no way connected with 
the recent offer), to explain their views as to the terms on which the 
War might be concluded. “It may be that peace is nearer than we 
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know; that the terms are not so irreconcilable as some have feared; 
that an interchange of views would clear the way for conference. The 
President is not proposing peace or even offering mediation. He is 
merely proposing that soundings be taken.” On December 25th, 
Germany, who was waiting for the Allied response to her invitation, 
replied that direct discussion between belligerent delegates in some 
neutral country seemed the best road to peace, and added that she 
would be glad to cooperate with the United States in the work of 
preventing future wars after the end of the present struggle. 

While Berlin thus politely declined the President’s invitation to 
state her terms, the Allies despatched an elaborate reply, on January 
loth, 1917. They associated themselves whole-heartedly with the 
plan of a League of Nations; but such a discussion presupposed a 
satisfactory settlement of the present conflict. A peace of reparation, 
restitution and guarantees was at present impossible. The fact of the 
moment was the aggressive will of Germany and Austria to ensure 
their mastery over Europe and their economic domination over the 
world. As the conflict had developed, their attitude had been a 
continual challenge to humanity and civilisation. The resemblance 
between the aims of the two belligerent groups was only apparent. 

“The Allies find no difficulty in answering the request. The civilised 
world knows that they imply, first of all, the restoration of Belgium, Servia 
and Montenegro, with the compensation due to them; the evacuation of 
the invaded territories in France, Russia and Roumania, with just repara- 
tion; the reorganisation of Europe, guaranteed by a stable regime and 
based at once on respect for nationalities and on the right to full security 
and liberty of economic development, and upon territorial conventions and 
international settlements such as to guarantee land and sea frontiers against 
unjustifiable attack; the restitution of provinces formerly torn from the 
Allies by force or against the wish of their inhabitants; the liberation of 
the Italians, as also of the Slavs, Roumanians and Czecho-Slovaks, from 
foreign domination; the setting free of the populations subject to the 
bloody tyranny of the Turks ; and the turning out of Europe of the Ottoman 
empire as decidedly foreign to Western civilisation. The intentions of the 
Tsar in regard to Poland have been indicated by his Manifesto to his 
armies. There is no need to say that, if the Allies desire to shield Europe 
from the covetous brutality of Prussian militarism, the extermination and 
the political disappearance of the German peoples have never formed part 
of their designs.” 

The reference to the expulsion of the Turks and partition of 
Turkey was plain enough; but the attitude to Austria was studiously 
ambiguous. The “liberation” of Italians from foreign domination 
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could only mean annexation to Italy; but the liberation of Slavs, 
Roumanians and Czecho-Slovaks might denote nothing more than 
autonomy’-. On the other hand the most natural interpretation of the 
word was adopted not only by the spokesmen of the nationalities 
concerned, but by the Central Powers, who pointed out to their 
suffering peoples that the entente was bent on conquest and dis- 
ruption. A despatch from Mr Balfour (who had succeeded Sir Edward 
Grey as Foreign Secretary on the fall of the Asquith Government) to 
the British Ambassador at Washington restated the policy of the 
Government, defended the partition of Turkey, and argued that a 
durable peace could only be based on victory. The President had 
secured a statement of the war aims of the Allies; but his achieve- 
ment brought peace no nearer. 

Undeterred by the refusal of the Central Powers to state their 
terms or by the avowal of aims on the part of the entente which could 
only be secured by an overwhelming triumph, the President, ex- 
pecting and desiring a peace without victory, continued his attempt 
at mediation. But the failure of the “Peace Offer” left the Kaiser 
and his Chancellor defenceless against the demand for the resumption 
of unrestricted submarine warfare on February ist. It was well 
understood that the decision involved the entrance of the United 
States into the War; but the Admiralty promised the collapse of 
Great Britain within five months, and the Army Chiefs refused to 
guarantee the stability of the western front on any other terms. “It 
is our last card,” observed the Chancellor, “the Rubicon is crossed.” 
Washington promptly broke off diplomatic relations, and two months 
later the United States entered the War. The doom of the Central 
Powers was sealed not by the skill of entente diplomacy, but by their 
own reckless challenge to the strongest of neutral Powers. 

While Germany was presenting her foes with a new and powerful 
Ally, the Tsardom was tottering to its fall under the strain of war and 
the disintegrating influences of internal corruption. A British Mission 
under Lord Milner failed to avert the approaching catastrophe ; and, 
on March 15th, the feeble autocrat abdicated, after an almost blood- 
less Revolution. For a moment, the Allies believed that republican 
Russia might carry on the conflict with renewed energy; but the 
people were weary of the struggle, and the Coalition Government, in 
which Kerensky was the leading figure, was forced to abandon the 

^ On August 24th, 1917, Lord Robert Cecil stated that we were not pledged to 
any form of liberation. 
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vast schemes of annexation — some of them already proclaimed to the 
world, others recorded in Secret Treaties — of which Nicholas and his 
advisers had dreamed. But if Russian soldiers were no longer called 
upon to shed their blood for the expansion of their own frontiers, 
they could scarcely be expected to fight for the ambitions of their 
Allies. On May 30th, the Soviets appealed for a restatement of the 
war-aims of the entente^ and supported a plan proposed by the 
Dutch Socialists for a Labour Conference in Stockholm. The project 
was approved by Mr Plenderson, who had been despatched to Petro- 
grad after the fall of the Tsar, on the ground that, if Russia was to 
be prevented from going out of the War, the confidence of the 
people in its purposes must be restored. The Prime-Minister, also, 
favoured the plan; but his colleagues were against him, and the 
entente Governments refused passports to their Labour leaders. 
Despite the lack of response from the Allies, Kerensky galvanised the 
South-Russian armies to a final offensive; but the initial success 
was followed by a catastrophic defeat, and the cry for peace became 
irresistible. Kerensky announced that a Conference would be held at 
which Russian Representatives would seek to reach an understanding 
“ on the basis of the principles proclaimed by the Revolution.” But 
the Allies were in no mood for a peace without annexations and 
indemnities, and, in November, the Kerensky Government was 
swept away by the Bolshevists, who threw the obligations of inter- 
Allied loyalty to the winds. 

Despite the contemptuous rejection of the Peace Offer of the 
Central Powers, the Emperor Charles, who had succeeded Francis 
Joseph in November, 1916, continued to seek peace for his suffering 
dominions^. Immediately after his accession he had invited his 
brother-in-law, Prince Sixte of Bourbon, who was fighting for 
Belgium, to come to Vienna and explore the possibilities of peace. 
Germany, declared the young Emperor, was certain of victory; but, 
if she refused a reasonable settlement, he would make peace without 
her. The just claims of France to Alsace-Lorraine should be met; 
while Austria would surrender Galicia to a reconstituted Poland and 
afford Servia access to the Adriatic. Germany was informed of the 
general outlines of the negotiations, and was warned that he could 
not fight beyond the autumn. The Prince, bearing an autograph 
letter, was received in a friendly spirit by Poincare and Mr Lloyd 
George. “We would gladly shake hands with Austria if she would 
^ See Manteyer, The Austrian Peace Offer. 
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leave Germany,” declared the Prime-Minister; “but Italy entertains 
ratlier bitter feelings towards her, and wc cannot make peace without 
Italy.” It was suggested that the King of Italy should be asked to visit 
the French and British armies, where King George, the President 
and the two Premiers could meet him; but the invitation was declined 
by Sonnino, and in consequence no formal reply to the Emperor’s 
letters was returned by the entente. 

The war-weariness of Austria, though not her negotiations with 
the entente^ became known throughout Germany at a moment when 
the hopes of early victory from the submarine war were fading. On 
July 6th, Eraberger, who had read a despairing Memorandum by Count 
Czernin, the Austrian Foreign Minister, expressed the opinion that 
the War could not be won, and urged that Germany should publicly 
renounce all phms of annexation. The effect was electrical, and 
Bethmann-Hollweg was forced by the Army chiefs to resign. On 
July iqtli, the Reichstag passed a Resolution, by 212 to 126, declaring 
that it strove for a peace of compromise and the permanent recon- 
ciliation of the peoples. “With such a peace forced acquisitions of 
territory, and political, economic and financial oppressions are incon- 
sistent. It also rejects all schemes which aim at economic barriers 
after the War. The Freedom of the Seas must be made secure. So 
long, however, as the enemy Governments threaten Germany and her 
allies with conquests and oppression, the German nation will fight 
till its own and its allies’ right to life and development is secured.” 
The effect was weakened by the statement of IVIichaelis, the new 
Chancellor, that his aims were attainable within the limits of the 
resolution, “as I understand it”; for, unlike his predecessor, he was 
persona grata to the military chiefs. 

The Allies took no notice of the Resolution; but an appeal from 
the Pope, on August ist — ^“in the name of the Prince of Peace” — 
could not be wholly ignored. The struggle, he argued, was becoming 
more and more a useless massacre, and ought to be ended by a peace 
without annexations or indemnities, and followed by the reduction 
of armaments and a system of arbitration. President Wilson replied 
that the rulers of Germany could not be trusted; but Great Britain, 
like Italy and France, made no official response. The view of the 
Cabinet was conveyed in a letter of August 21st from the Foreign 
Secretary to Count de Salis, our Special Envoy at the Vatican. 

“ The Government, not having as yet been able to take the opinion of 
their Allies, cannot say whether it would serve any useful purpose to offer 
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a reply, or, if so, what form any such reply should take. Though the Central 
Powers have admitted their guilt in regard to Belgium, they have never 
definitely intimated that they intend either to restore her to her former 
state of entire independence or to make good the damage she has suffered. 
Till they and their Allies state officially how far they are willing to go in 
the matter of reparation and restoration, have armounced their war aims, 
and put forward suggestions as to the measures which may offer an effective 
guarantee that the world will not again be plimged into the horror by which 
it is at present devastated, the Government consider it unlikely that any 
progress towards peace can be made. It appears to be useless to endeavour 
to bring about an agreement between the belligerents until the points of 
difference between them are clearly known, and neither Germany nor 
Austria has as yet made any statement corresponding to that issued by the 
Allies in answer to the note of President Wilson. You should point this 
out to His Eminence.” 

The Pope asked for and received a copy of the letter, and the Cardinal 
Secretary remarked to Count de Saiis that Germany had already 
announced her intention to restore the independence of Belgium. 
“On my objecting to this statement, he recalled the resolution in 
favour of peace without annexation. I answered that the Assembly 
did not rule Germany.” Cardinal Gasparri answered that he would 
reply after having received from the German Government the official 
declaration as to Belgium for which he had asked. 

“1 desired to avoid any statement,” reported Count de Sails, “which 
might seem to give encouragement to any kind of discussions with the 
German Government, and therefore, on his enquiring my views, I replied 
that a declaration on the question of Belgium appeared desirable. This point 
was only one of many at issue; but it was of special importance to us.” 

Even these judicious observations brought a caution from Downing 
Street. “ In the event of your opinion being asked, you should decline 
to express any views. It is not desirable to intervene in the negotiations 
between the Pope and the German Government in any way.” A day 
or two later, Mr Balfour informed the British Ministers abroad that 
the Government, in view of President Wilson’s Note, considered no 
further reply to the Papal Note to be necessary. 

Despite the chilling response from the entente, the Pope continued 
his efforts. The Cardinal Secretary forwarded Mr Balfour’s letter to 
Berlin, and suggested that a definite promise of independence and 
compensation for Belgium would be an important step toward 
negotiations. The German Government replied that conversations 
were only possible on the basis that neither side was beaten, and it 
was therefore useless to publish terms. In forwarding the German 
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and Austrian replies to London on September 28th, Cardinal Gas- 
parri observed that the document left open the door for an exchange 
of ideas; “and, if the Entente will not decline to enter into negotia- 
tions, the Holy See is prepared to ask, on its own initiative, for 
further explanations and more precise definitions on such points as 
may be indicated.” To this invitation Mr Balfour replied by a formal 
acknowledgment. When, about the same time, Baron Kiihlmann, 
tlie Foreign Minister, asked through Madrid on what terms the 
British Government would enter into negotiadons, Mr Balfour, after 
consulting the entoite Ministers in London, replied that they were 
ready to receive any communication which the German Government 
desired to send, and to consider it with their Allies. 

Though nobody suggested the surrender of the essential aims 
with which Great Britain had entered the War, the political atmo- 
sphere at the end of 1917 was different from that at the beginning, 
despite tlie victorious progress of General Allenby in Asiatic Turkey. 
The approaching conclusion of peace with Russia, the Ukraine and 
Roumania enabled Germany to mass her whole strength on the west, 
where French and Bridsh offensives had again failed to break the 
line. Italy had suffered a catastrophic defeat at Caporetto, which 
galvanised the failing energies of Austria and necessitated the despatch 
of French and British troops to the Venetian plain. American troops 
were arriving slowly, and a fourth winter in the trenches increased 
the longing among the soldiers for an early peace. And, finally. Lord 
Lansdowne, in a letter of November 28th, argued that the indefinite 
prolongation of the War would spell ruin for the civilised world. It 
was under the influence of these considerations that the Prime- 
Minister on January 5th, 1918, in a speech to the Trade Unions, set 
forth the War aims of Great Britain more fully and more authorita- 
tively than they had ever been explained before. The programme had 
been submitted to Mr Asquith and Lord Grey, the leaders of Labour, 
and Representatives of the Dominions. He, therefore, stated that he 
was spealdng for the nation and the empire as a whole, and claimed 
“national agreement as to the character and purpose of our War 
aims and peace conditions.” The moderation of tone was in marked 
contrast to the challenging self-confidence of the Allied reply to 
President Wilson a year earlier. 

The British, began the Prime Minister, were not aiming at the 
destruction or disruption of Germany, and would not fight merely to 
alter or destroy the Constitution; but military autocracy was a 
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dangerous anachronism. The adoption of a really democratic Con- 
stitution would be the most convincing evidence that the old spirit 
of military domination had died and would make it easier to conclude 
a broad democratic peace. 

“ The first requirement always put forward by the British Government 
and their Allies has been the complete restoration, political, territorial and 
economic, of the independence of Belgium, and such reparation as can be 
made for the devastation of its towns and provinces. Next comes the 
restoration of Servia, Montenegro, and the occupied parts of France, Italy 
and Roumania. We mean to stand by the French democracy to the death 
in the demand they make for a reconsideration of the great wrong of 1871. 
We shall be proud to fight to the end side by side with the new democracy 
of Russia. But, if her present rulers take action which is independent of 
the Allies, we have no means of intervening to arrest the catastrophe which 
is assuredly befalling their country. Russia can only be saved by her own 
people. We believe, however, that an independent Poland, comprising all 
those genuinely Polish elements who desire to form part of it, is an urgent 
necessity for the stability of Western Europe.’* 

The “reconsideration” of the problem of Alsace-Lorraine suggested 
something less than the integral restoration of these provinces; and 
the reference to Austria in like manner revealed the shrinkage of our 
demands. “The break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our 
war-aims; but genuine self-government must be granted to those 
Austro-PIungarian nationalities who have long desired it.” In one 
case, however, complete emancipation was essential. “We regard as 
vital the satisfaction of the legitimate claims of the Italians for union with 
those of their own race and tongue.” The declaration as to Roumania 
was studiously vague. “We also mean to press that justice be done to 
men of Roumanian blood and speech in their legitimate aspirations. 

If the reference to Austria defined and limited the ambiguous 
formula of 1917, the new Turkish policy was a frank recantation. 
The Tsar had fallen; Russia was about to conclude peace; her new 
rulers had no wish for Constantinople, and the Secret Treaties of 19^5 
and 1916 were out of date. “We are not fighting to deprive Turkey 
of its capital,” declared Mr Lloyd George, “nor of the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” The Straits, however, were to be internationalised 
and neutralised. Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine 
were entitled to a recognition of their separate national conditions. 

“ What the exact form of that recognition in each particular case should 
be need not be here discussed; but it would be impossible to restore these 
territories to their former sovereignty. Much has been said about the 
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arrangements we have entered into with our Allies on this and on other 
subjects. I can only say that as new circumstances, like the Russian 
collapse and the separate Russian negotiations, have changed the conditions 
under which those arrangements were made, we are, and always have been, 
perfectly ready to discuss them with our Allies.” 

The German Colonies would be held at the disposal of a conference, 
whose decision must have primary regard to the wishes and interests 
of the native inhabitants. The governing consideration should be “to 
prevent their exploitation for the benefit of European capitalists or 
Governments. The general principle of national self-determination 
is, therefore, as applicable in their cases as in those of other occupied 
European territories.” 

After dealing with territorial problems, the Prime-lVIinister turned 
to other considerations. There must be reparation for injuries inflicted 
in violation of International Law, such as those to our seamen. In 
the world shortage of raw materials, those countries which controlled 
them would naturally help themselves and their friends first ; but, as 
circumstances changed, the settlement would change also. Finally, a 
great attempt must be made to establish by some international 
organisation an alternative to war as a means of settling international 
disputes. Three conditions were essential to permanent peace — the 
reestablishment of tlie sanctity of treaties, a territorial settlement 
based on the right of self-determination or the consent of the 
governed, and the creation of some international organisation to 
limit the burden of armaments and diminish the probability of war. 
“On those conditions the British empire would welcome peace; to 
secure those conditions its peoples are prepared to make even greater 
sacrifices than those they have yet endured.” 

The change of tone was recognised by the Central Powers . ‘ ‘ Mr Lloyd 
George no longer indulges in abuse,” commented Count von Herding, 
the German Chancellor. The forcible incorporation of Belgium, he 
added, had never been contemplated ; but, until the mtente accepted 
the integrity of the possessions of Germany and her Allies, the Belgian 
Question could not be eliminated from discussion. Though President 
Wilson’s summary of American policy in Fourteen Points, three days 
after the Prime-Minister’s speech, breathed a similar spirit, the gulf 
was still too wide to be bridged ; and, on February 4th, the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles issued a statement which brought the 
discussion to a close. The speeches of Herding and Czernin, it 
declared, offered no basis for the conclusion of peace, and the Treaty 
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of Brest-Litovsk revealed plans of conquest and spoliation. Conse- 
quently, the only immediate task was the prosecution of military 
effort till its pressure should have brought about a change of temper 
in the enemy Governments and peoples. This blunt declaration was 
reiterated at the opening of Parliament, when the Prime-Minister 
declared that insistence on the integrity of the possessions of the four 
Allies made negotiation impossible. 

The attack on the western front for which the world was waiting 
with bated breath was launched on March 21st, 1918, and the Allied 
armies reeled beneath the blow. The Prime-Minister instantly 
appealed to Washington to accelerate the flow of American troops, 
and the Allied armies were at last placed under the supreme command 
of General Foch^; but the spring and early summer of 1918 were the 
most critical period of the War since Paris was saved at the battle of 
the Marne. A speech of General Smuts on May 17th reflected the 
anxiety of the War Cabinet and sounded like an echo of Lord Lans- 
downe’s voice. 

“When we talk of victory we do not mean marching to the Rhine or 
Berlin, and we do not mean going on till we have smashed Germany and 
the German Empire and are able to dictate peace to the enemy in his 
capital. We shall continue the War till the objects for which we set out are 
achieved, I do not think that an out-and-out victory is possible any more 
for any group of nations in this War, because it will mean an interminable 
campaign. It will mean that decimated nations will be called upon to wage 
war for many years to come, and the result may be that the civilisation we 
are out to save may be jeopardised itself. But, if you are not going to fight 
the war out to a smash-up, then surely it is necessary sometimes to find 
out how things are going and what your opponent is thinking. We shall 
not have a peace secured merely by the unaided efforts of armies in this 
war. We will have to use all our diplomacy and all the forces at our 
disposal to bring it to a victorious end. I can conceive that you have 
fought up to a stage when the enemy is prepared to concede your principal 
terms. But if there is no informal conference, how are you to know? ” 

The limited victory which had seemed probable to the War 
Cabinet in May was transformed into a knock-out blow by the 
irresistible advance of the Allies, which began on August 8th. The 
desperate plight of the Central Powers was revealed by Austria s 
appeal, on September 15th, for an exchange of views in a neutral 
country, and by the unconditional surrender of Bulgaria, on Septem- 
ber 26th. On September 30th, Ludendorff informed the Kaiser that 
hostilities must end, and, on October 5th, Prince Max of Baden, who 
^ He was made a Marshal on August 6th of this year. 
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had succeeded Herding as Chancellor and formed a Ministry repre- 
sentative of the several Reichstag parties, requested President Wilson 
to initiate the discussion of peace on liie basis of tlie Fourteen Points. 
An exchange of Notes followed between Washington and Berlin; and, 
on November 5th, tltc entente announced tlieir readiness to negotiate. 

“The Allies have given careful consideration to the correspondence. 
Subject to the qualifications which follow, they declare their willingness to 
make peace with the Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid 
down in the President’s Address of January Sth, and the principles of 
settlement enunciated in his subsequent .Addresses. 'I’hey must point out 
that Clause II, relating to what is usually described as the freedom of the 
seas, is open to various interpretations, some of which they could not 
accept. Tliey must therefore reserve to themselves complete freedom on 
this subject when they enter the Peace Conference. Further, the President 
declared, on January Sth, that the invaded territories must be restored as 
well as evacuated and freed, and the .Allied Governments feel that no doubt 
ought to be allowed to e-vist as to what this provision implies. By it they 
understand that compensation will be made by Germany for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 
aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” 

The President added that he was in agreement with this interpretation, 
and that Marshal Foch had been authorised to receive Representatives 
of the German Government and to communicate the terms of an 
Armistice. The conditions were accepted, and, at ii a.m. on November 
nth, the carnage ceased. In the closing hours of the struggle revolu- 
tion had swept over Germany; the Kaiser had been forced to abdicate 
and had fled to Flolland ; a Socialist President and a Socialist Chan- 
cellor ruled in Berlin, and every dynasty in the country was chased 
from its Throne. Turkey had already surrendered unconditionally, 
and the realm of the Habsburgs had been dissolved into its com- 
ponent parts. The greatest of this country’s Wars had ended in the 
greatest of her triumphs. 

II. The Peace, 1918-1919 

Directly the guns had ceased to thunder, the Prime-Minister 
dissolved Parliament; but, in , seeking authority to represent the_ 
country in the councils of the Allies, he increased his difficulties by 
promises hastily made and impossible of fulfilment. Apart from 
glittering forecasts of a Great Britain fit for heroes, the main planks of 
his platform, though only adopted in response to the public demand 
as the electoral conflict developed, were the punishment of the Kaiser 
and the recovery from Germany of the cost of the War; and the 
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constituencies confirmed his leadership by an unexampled tribute 
of gratitude and confidence. Armed with this mandate, the British 
Plenipotentiaries, Mr Lloyd George, Mr Balfour, Mr Bonar Law and 
Mr Barnes, arrived in Paris on January nth, 1919. The Dominions 
were represented by their own leading statesmen, of whom General 
Smuts, Mr Hughes and Sir Robert Borden took the most active part 
in the work of the Conference, and who occupied a dual position as 
members of the British Empire Delegation and as spokesmen and 
Signatories for their respective countries. The immense services of 
India, though not yet an equal partner in the British firm, were also 
recognised by separate Representation. 

While Castlereagh had taken fourteen _assistants_ to Vienna in 
1814, the responsible rulers of the British empire in,. 1919 were' 
accompanied by nearly two hundred officials, with an equal number 
of clerks and typists. A strong Foreign Office contingent was present 
under Lord Hardinge, the Permanent Under-Secretary, and Sir 
Eyre Crowe ; and an army of experts was at hand to advise on technical 
problems. Sir Henry Wilson took a leading part in the military dis- 
cussions, and Sir Hubert Llewelyn Smith rendered valuable service 
in the economic field. In dealing with the problem of reparations, 
the Prime-Minister depended less on his official advisers in the 
Treasury than on Lord Cunliffe, the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and Lord Sumner, a Lord of Appeal. A position of special 
importance was assigned to Sir Maurice Hankey, Secretary of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence and of the War Cabinet, who was 
the British Representative on the Secretariat of the Conference and 
also, from April onwards, acted as Secretary to the Council of Four. 
The exhausting labours of the Conference were lightened by the 
Drafting Committee of Legal Advisers, on which Mr (now Sir Cecil) 
Hurst, was the British Representative. Lord Robert Cecil, though 
no longer a member of the Government, accepted the invitation to 
represent it in the deliberations on a League of Nations. From the 
outset, however, the Prime-Minister, whose personal prestige was 
now at its height, pursued his own path. N® Plenipotentiary^exer 
approached the supremely difficult task of rebuilding a world in ruins 
with a less perfect equipment of precise knowledge; but he learned 
quickly, and he brought a fresh mind to the bewildering array of 
problems which confronted the peacemakers. 

The completeness of the victory relieved the Allies of th^ necessity 
of haggling with the enemy, but at the same time complicated the 
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problem of adjusting competing claims. TXie British Delegation 
entered on its arduous task without a detailed programme, but with 
a few fixed principles. .Germany must be rendered permanently 
incapable of renewed offence by land and sea, must sacrifice her 
Colonies, pay for the War up to the measure of her ability, and sur- 
render her War criminals for trial. On the other hand the Fourteen 
Points liad been accepted, subject to two exceptions, on November 
5di, 1918. Aforeover, the terms imposed must be of a character which 
the German Government would be willing to sign; for, if it were to 
fall, it was feared that central Europe might stagger towards Bol- 
shevism. Great Britain, however, was in no position to dictate to her 
Allies, and her hands were not altogetlier free, since she was bound 
by Agreements into which she had entered during the course of the 
long ;md fluctuating struggle. It was, indeed, argued by President 
Wilson that the acceptance of the Fourteen Points abrogated ipso 
facto all the previous Secret Agreements. But this point of view 
could not be accepted without direct disregard of written engage- 
ments. The result was a compromise ; for the existence of the Treaties 
prevented a discussion of several important problems on their merits. 
A more subtle difficulty confronting the British Delegation arose 
from the selection of Paris for a task particularly requiring cool 
deliberation. Bombed and bombarded without respite for many 
months, twice threatened with capture, and almost within sight of 
the devastated area, the atmosphere of the French capital was 
naturally charged with overstrained emotion. Plot with anger and 
bleeding from a thousand wounds, France sought support for her 
claims in her sufferings not less than in her achievements, while her 
geographical position and long traditions of conflict enabled her to 
argue with some plausibility that she understood the “jBoc/te” better 
than did any of her guests. 

The first task was to discuss the number of Representatives for 
each State; but the decision was of little practical importance; 'since 
’the Five Great Powers — Great Britain, France, Italy, the United’ 
States and Japan — ^allowed the minor Allies to do little more than 
present their case. On January i8th, 1919, the first plenary session 
was opened by the President of the French Republic, after which 
M. Clemenceau was chosen President of the Conference. Five more 
plenary sessions followed ; but they merely registered decisions already 
reached. Authority was in the hands of the Council of Ten, con- 
sisting of the Prime-Ministers and Foreign Secretaries of the Five 
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Great Powers ; and its deliberations were continually interrupted by 
the necessity of dealing with executive issues such as Bolshevism in 
Russia and Hungary, or the relaxation of the Blockade. They met 
twice daily, surveying the vast field and creating Committees to deal 
with particular problems, till the middle of February, when the three 
principal actors withdrew for a brief period. Mr Lloyd George and 
President Wilson returned to London and Washington, respectively, 
to deal with domestic politics, and M. Clemenceau was wounded on 
February 19th. The main result of these preliminary deliberations 
had been to discover the extent of the differences between the French 
and the Anglo-American attitude towards the territorial redistribution 
of Europe. 

Tjhe second act of the drama opened with the return of the pro- 
tagonists to Paris early in March. Precedence was now given fo'tfie 
German Treaty; but so little progress was made that Mr Lloyd 
George wisely suggested the reduction of the Council of Ten to a 
Council of Four; the Foreign Ministers continuing to sit as a Court 
of Appeal on secondary questions. The new arrangement came into 
force on March 25th. During the temporary absence of the Italians, 
the Council was reduced to three. The Japanese Representative 
attended occasionally. For the remainder of the Conference the 
issues were threshed out between the Four, who met twice a day at 
each other’s houses or the Ministry of War. Since Clemenceau spoke 
English fluently, most of the discussions took place in that language ; 
but Professor Mantoux, the accomplished interpreter of the French 
Delegation, was at hand to assist the Italian Premier, and Sir Maurice 
Hankey informally recorded the decisions. The new plan worked 
well, and during the next six weeks the settlement with Germany 
was mapped out in detail. 

“The tone was conversational,” writes M. Tardieu, the trusted adviser 
of the French Premier, “ no pose, no show^. Orlando spoke little. It was a 
dialogue of three — an astonishing contrast of natures the most opposite one 
could meet or conceive. The dialogue was at times tragic in its grave 
simplicity ; at other times almost gay — always sincere and direct. That one 
duped the other is a legend. From beginning to end they discussed with a 
profound desire to agree. Wilson argued like an academician who criticises 
a thesis, sitting upright in his armchair, developing his ideas with the 
clarity of a didactic logician. Lloyd George discussed like a sharpshooter, 
with sudden cordialities and equally sudden explosions, his knee in his 
hands, armed with a prodigious indifference to technical arguments, drawn 

^ Tardieu, La Paix, pp. 1 13-14. 
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instinctively towards unexpected courses, dazzling in verve and inventive- 
ness, responsive only to the great permanent reasons of solidarity and 
justice, in constant apprehension of Parliamentary repercussions. Cle- 
menceau’s dialectic, instead of being built on syllogisms like Wilson’s, or 
exploding like that of Lloyd George, proceeded by massive affirmations, 
often animated by fascinating emotion.” 

T he g reatest constructive achievement of the Peace Congress 
presented the fewest difficulties. A League of Nations was one of the 
Fourteen Points, and President Wilson was determined that such a 
League should be created at the earliest moment. At the second 
plenary session, on January 25th, the Conference decided that a 
League should be established to promote international cooperation, 
to ensure the fulfilment of international obligations, and to provide 
safeguards against war; that it should form an integral part of the 
Treaty of Peace; that it should be open to every civilised nation 
which could be relied on to promote its objects; that its members 
should meet periodically and should have a permanent organisation 
and secretariat; and that a Committee should be appointed to work 
out the details of its constitution and functions. On February 14th, 
the Covenant, which had been framed by a Commission appointed 
by the Plenary Session, was laid before the Conference, and on April 
28th, at the fifth plenary session, President Wilson explained the 
changes of detail made in the draft and secured its acceptance^. 

The most difficult question confronting the Peace-makers was 
the defence of the eastern frontier of France. The policy embodied 
in the Secret Franco-Russian Agreement of March, 1917, had been 
sharply repudiated by Mr Balfour, when it was revealed by the 
Bolshevists^; but the separation from Germany of the Left Bank of 
the Rhine appeared to the majority of Frenchmen the only solid 
guarantee against future invasions. Shortly after the conclusion of 
the Armistice, Marshal Foch urged Clemen ceau to insist on the Rhine 
frontier; and in January, 1919, he addressed a similar appeal to the 
Allied Generals. The French Premier, accordingly, instructed Tardieu 
to prepare a full statement of the French case. Germany’s capacity 
for attack, ran the argument, rested on the strategic network of rail- 
ways on the Left Bank in combination with the Rhine fortresses. 
France had no desire to annex the Left Bank, wishing only that the 
Rhine should be Germany’s western frontier, with Allied occupation 

^ This was the only part of the Treaty which was never discussed by the Council 
of Ten or the Council of Four. 

“ See Cocks, The Secret Treaties^ ch. 6. 
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of the bridge-heads. To this scheme the British Delegation offered 
unrelenting opposition. “At my first visit to Paris,” observed Mr 
Lloyd George, “my strongest impression was the statue of Strassburg 
in mourning. Do not let us make another Alsace-Lorraine.” To 
separate seven million Germans from their Fatherland would be 
wrong in itself, had never been demanded in any of the separate or 
joint declaration of war-aims, and was moreover unnecessary, since 
Germany was disarmed. Great Britain, at any rate, would refuse to take 
part in garrison duty. The recoveiy of Alsace-Lorraine was enough. 

On March 14th, the day of the President’s return from America, 
the two Anglo-Saxon statesmen proposed a joint Military Guarantee 
as an alternative. The French Premier expressed a desire for the 
Guarantee in addition to, not as a substitute for, the Occupation, 
since a treaty might ensure victory but would not prevent an invasion. 
Negotiations lasted without interruption till April 22nd, and were 
complicated by other grave differences of opinion. The views of the 
Prime-Minister were embodied in a comprehensive Memorandum 
of March 26th, inspired by the loftiest statesmanship, which set 
forth the conditions, not of a temporary settlement, but of a lasting 
Peace^. 

“You may strip Germany of her colonies, reduce her armaments to a 
mere police force and her Navy to that of a fifth-rate Power; all the same, 
in the end, if she feels that she has been unjustly treated in the Peace of 
1919, she will find means of exacting retribution from her conquerors. 
The deep impression made upon the human heart by four years of unex- 
ampled slaughter will disappear with the hearts upon which it has been 
marked by the terrible sword of the Great War. The maintenance of peace 
will then depend upon there being no causes of exasperation constantly 
stirring up the spirit of patriotism, of justice, or of fair play. To achieve 
redress our terms may be severe, they may be stern and even ruthless; 
but at the same time they can be so just that the country on which they 
are imposed will feel in its heart that it has no right to complain. But 
injustice, arrogance, displayed in the hour of triumph, will never be for- 
gotten or forgiven. For these reasons I - am, therefore, strongly averse to 
transferring more Germans from German rule to the rule of some other 
nation than can possibly be helped. I cannot conceive any greater cause 
of future war than that the German people, who have certainly proved 
‘themselves one of the most vigorous and powerful races in the world, 
should be surrounded by a number of small States, many of them con- 
sisting of people who have never previously set up a stable goverrunent 
for themselves, but each of them containing large masses of Germans 

^ This important document, first published in Nitti’s Peaceless Europe, 19211 
was issued as a White Paper, Cd. 1614 (1923). 
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clamouring for reunion with their native land..,. From every point of 
view, therefore, it seems to me that we ought to endeavour to draw up a 
peace settlement as if we were impartial arbiters, forgetful of the passions 
of the War.” 

A just and far-sighted Peace with Germany, he added, must be 
supplemented by a League of Nations, a liniitation of the armaments 
of the victors no less than of the vanquished, and the admission of 
Germany to the League after accepting the Allied terms and estab- 
lishing a stable and democratic government^. 

The French reply to the British Memorandum argued that to 
create new States without frontiers enabling them to live would 
cause them to turn Bolshevist, and that the contrast between the 
security obtained by Great Britain and the insecurity of France re- 
sulting from the British proposals would poison the relations between 
the Allies. The Prime-Minister now endeavoured to satisfy the French 
demand for security without abandoning his resolve to tolerate no 
fresh Alsace-Lorraines. It was agreed to reduce the German Army 
to 100,000 men, to abolish Conscription^, and to demilitarise the 
Right Bank of the Rhine to a depth of fifty lulometres ; but as to the 
permanent separation of the Left Bank he was adamant, and President 
Wilson agreed that nothing more was possible or necessary than the 
joint Guarantee. The French Premier caustically rejoined that the 
German Fleet had disappeared and that the United States were far 
off. Foch and the Allied Generals were summoned to address the 
Four; but the Marshal found no support, and even King Albert, who 
was called into council, did not ask for prolonged occupation. It was 
announced that the President had ordered his ship to Brest. France 
stood alone, and with a heavy heart Clemenceau withdrew his demand. 
On April 20th, President Wilson approved Allied occupation for 
fifteen years, and on April 22nd Mr Lloyd George followed suit. It 
was agreed that the period might be prolonged, if the guarantees for 
the security of France at the end of the term were insufficient, and 
that the Allies might reoccupy the territory, if Germany failed to 
pay her debts. The compromise reached with such difficulty satisfied 
neither Great Britain nor France. Marshal Foch complained of the 
limitation of time, arguing that “if one is master of the Rhine one is 
master of Germany; and if we are not on the Rhine we have lost 

^ The substance of this Memorandum was repeated in an interview with “a 
high personage” published in The Westminster Gazette, March 31st. 

“ The prohibition of Conscription was due to Great Britain, the French, sup- 
ported by the Italians, making a formal protest. 
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everytliing.” Mr Lloyd George was equally dissatisfied, and, after 
receiving the German comments on the original form of the Peace 
Treaty, attempted, though without success, to reopen the question. 

In addition to their demands for the separation of the Left Bank 
from Germany, the French strongly urged their claim to the district 
on the eastern border of Lorraine which, having been assigned to 
them in 1814, was taken away in 1815. This claim was stoutly 
opposed by both the British and the Americans. The French eventu- 
ally withdrew it; but it was agreed that they should receive com- 
pensation in the control and ownership of the Saar coalfield for 
the wanton damage done during the War to the French mines. It 
appeared, however, on investigation that effective control must entail 
the temporary separation of this district from Germany, and to this 
the President, who at first would approve nothing beyond a tribute 
of coal, eventually gave his assent. An agreement was finally reached 
by which this district, which included all and more than that assigned 
to France under the frontiers of 1814, was placed for fifteen years 
under an administrative commission to be appointed by the League 
of Nations ; a plebiscite was to be taken after fifteen years as to the 
ultimate destination of the country. On the other hand, the French 
claim to the town of Landau was refused. A further problem closely, 
and indeed tragically, associated with the political problem of the 
Left Bank was settled at the same time. The obligation imposed on 
Belgium in 1839 maintain permanent neutrality was removed, and 
she became a fully independent State. 

While the British Delegation stood for a moderate settlement of 
the problems of the Left Bank and the Saar, its attitude on*two other 
questions appeared to one or more of the Allies severe and even 
vindictive. The trial of the Kaiser was an election pledge ; and, despite 
the opposition of the United States and Japan and the disapproval 
of Generals Botha and Smuts, his extradition was demanded from 
Holland, but demanded in vain. On the issue of Reparations, again, 
the British demands appeared to the American Delegation not only 
excessive, but unwarrantable. The Fourteen Points included the 
“restoration” of occupied territories, and the Note of November 5 ^^ 
spoke of “ compensation for all damage done to the civilian population 
of the Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany by 
land, by sea and from the air.” British and French politicians, how- 
ever, had subsequently declared Germany liable for the whole cost 
of the War. Clemenceau declared that, whatever sum the experts 
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might fix, it would still fall short of French expectation, and Mr 
Lloyd George added that he, too, would fall if a sum were fixed. The 
American Delegation, on the contrary, was unanimous for a fixed 
sum, in order to restore settled conditions and to encourage Germany 
to work. The question what claims should be made under the category 
of Reparation led to prolonged discussion. Mr Hughes bitterly 
assailed the American view that the costs of the War could not be 
described as reparation to civilians. President Wilson was informed 
by wireless of the controversy when on his way back from America 
in March, and replied that “the inclusion of war costs was clearly 
inconsistent with what we deliberately led the enemy to expect and 
cannot now honourably alter simply because we have the power.” 
The President, however, though not the American Delegation, was 
subsequently, by a Memorandum of General Smuts, converted to the 
inclusion of pensions. The United States themselves did not claim a 
penny. The British demand was due to the fact that our claim for 
material damage by submarines and air-raids was relatively small, 
that the fruits of victory needed to be brought into some relation 
towards election promises, and that otherwise the Dominions would 
receive no pecuniary compensation. While the controversy was in 
progress, 360 Members of Parliament despatched a warning telegram 
to Paris. “ Our constituents have always expected that the first action 
of the Peace Delegates would be, as you repeatedly stated in your 
election speeches, to present the Bill in full and make the Germans 
acknowledge the debt.” Mr Lloyd George paid a flying visit to St 
Stephen’s, where he fiercely denounced Lord Northcliffe, in whom 
he saw the instigator of the campaign of criticism. The final result, 
which was a compromise between “the cost of the War” and the 
formula of November 5th, included war pensions and separation 
allowances, and demanded a thousand million pounds within two 
years, before the expiration of which a scheme of payments extending 
over thirty years was to be worked out by an Inter- Allied Commission. 

Agreement on the problems presented by Fiume, Shantung and 
Poland proved as difficult as with regard to the Rhineland, the Saar 
and Reparations. The first, indeed, was not solved till long after the 
Peace Congress had concluded its labours. The second was decided 
in favour of Japan. In neither of these cases did President Wilson 
receive effective support from his British colleague ; but, in the third, 
Mr Lloyd George fought single-handed against the full Polish pro- 
gramme. Poland, declared M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, 
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must be '‘grande et forte, ires forte^’; and he appeared to thinlc that 
her strength must increase with her size. An Inter- Allied Com- 
mission proposed to transfer to her almost the whole of the Russian 
provinces of Posen and West Prussia, which had formed part of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland including both banks of the Vistula, the 
city of Danzig and the district of Marienwerder so as to secure control 
of tlie railway from Warsaw to Danzig. In addition, they also pro- 
posed to assign to Poland the greater part of Upper Silesia, which 
had not been Polish for some five hundred years. When the report 
of the Commission was presented to the Council of Ten, the Prime- 
Minister strongly urged the unwisdom of a settlement by which over 
two million Germans would be subject to Polish government. In 
particular he put his finger on the district of Marienwerder and the 
city of Danzig. In consequence of his urgent representations it was 
resolved to allow a plebiscite in Marienwerder, and to make Danzig 
a Free City under the League of Nations, though subject to Poland 
in customs and foreign relations. Poland was also empowered to use 
the docks, the river and the railways within the Danzig area. The 
distribution of the German Colonial empire, on the other hand, was 
settled without difficulty. German South-West and the larger part 
of German East Africa fell’ to the British empire, while France 
secured the major part of the Cameroons and Togoland. The terri- 
tories in the Pacific were divided between the British empire and 
Japan, the former taking those south of the equator, the latter those 
to the north. 

The Treaty was formally delivered to the German Delegates on 
May 7th at the Trianon Palace Hotel at Versailles. The conflict, 
declared Clemenceau in opening the ceremony, had cost the victors 
too much for them not to take all necessary precautions that the Peace 
should be a lasting one. On receiving the bulky volume containing 
the terms. Count Rantzau, the Foreign Minister, without rising from 
his place, read a Declaration repudiating the charge that Germany or 
her Allies had been solely responsible for the War. President Wilson 
desired oral discussion with the German Delegates ; but Clemenceau 
insisted that all comments should be in writing, and Mr Lloyd 
George, with some reluctance, followed his lead. The German reply, 
presented on May 29th, argued that President Wilson’s principles, on 
the basis of which Germany had laid down her arms, had been 
violated ; that the new Government was thoroughly democratic ; that 
Germany could only fulfil her obligations if permitted to retain Upper 
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Silesia; that after her losses of territory, coal and iron, millions of her 
citizens would be unable to live; that she ought at once to enter the 
League of Nations with equal rights; and that the reduction of 
armaments should be general, not unilateral. The “rape” of Danzig 
and the cession of Memel were denounced, and the retention of the 
Colonies under a mandate was proposed. 

'Flic German reply, which merely stirtened the back of the French 
Premier, produced a profound clTect on Mr Lloyd George; and what 


M. Tardieu describes as “the second and worst crisis” began. 


‘‘They were atrocious days. He (Mr Lloyd George) was scared by the 
consequences of a refusal to sign or a crisis in Germany. On all questions 
— disarmament, occupation, reparations, Danzig, Upper Silesia — he pro- 
posed inadmissible concessions, apologised for doing it so late, and talked 
of consulting Parliament. ‘ Our demands will upset the Government, and 
we shall have nobody to sign. The Peace must be signed. We cannot 
remain two or three years in a condition which is neither peace nor war. 
If France wishes to do so, she can.’ The work of two months threatened 


to collapse.” 


CIcmenceati replied that I'rance knew the Germans best, and tliat 
concessions would only encourage their resistance, while depriving 
tlic Allies of their rights. He added satirically that British opinion 
did not object to making Germany surrender her Colonies and her 
Fleet. Tliough the American Delegation was in general sympathy 
witlt the British Premier, the President himself demanded no change 
in the fundamental clauses. Deprived of his support, Mr Lloyd 
George was unable to gain all his points; but the changes announced 
in the Allied reply of June i6th were of considerable importance for 
Germany. A plebiscite was conceded in Upper Silesia; the western 
frontier of Poland was slightly modified; communications with East 
Prussia were improved; die rate of reduction for the Army was 
retarded ; and the method of paying the indemnity was to be discussed 
with a German Commission. Without these changes, no German 
Government could have signed; and it was the unanimous desire of 
the German Delegates at Paris to decline even the amended terms. 
The German Cabinet was divided ; but the persistence of Erzberger 
won over a majority of the National Assembly at Weimar, and on 
Scheidemann’s resignation a new Cabinet was formed, with a Mandate 
to sign. A final effort to secure the omission of the Articles providing 
for Ae surrender of the Kaiser and other offenders, and declaring 
Germany the sole author of the War, had brought a telegraphic 
refusal from the Four and a demand for immediate compliance. The 
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must be grande et forte ^ ires forte”; and he appeared to thinlc that 
her strength must increase with her size. An Inter- Allied Com- 
mission proposed to transfer to her almost the whole of the Russian 
provinces of Posen and West Prussia, which had formed part of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland including both banks of the Vistula, the 
city of Danzig and the district of Marienwerder so as to secure control 
of the railway from Warsaw to Danzig. In addition, they also pro- 
posed to assign to Poland the greater part of Upper Silesia, which 
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May 7th at the Trianon Palace Hotel at Versailles. The conflict, 
declared Clemenceau in opening the ceremony, had cost the victors 
too much for them not to take all necessary precautions that the Peace 
should be a lasting one. On receiving the bulky volume containing 
the terms. Count Rantzau, the Foreign Minister, without rising from 
his place, read a Declaration repudiating the charge that Germany or 
her Allies had been solely responsible for the War. President Wilson 
desired oral discussion with the German Delegates ; but Clemenceau 
insisted that all comments should be in writing, and Mr Lloyd 
George, with some reluctance, followed his lead. The German reply, 
presented on May 29th, argued that President Wilson’s principles, on 
the basis of which Germany had laid down her arms, had been 
violated ; that the new Government was thoroughly democratic ; that 
Germany could only fulfil her obligations if permitted to retain Upper 
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Silesia; that after her losses of territory, coal and iron, millions of her 
citizens would be unable to live ; that she ought at once to enter the 
League of Nations with equal rights; and that the reduction of 
armaments should be general, not unilateral. The “rape” of Danzig 
and the cession of Memel were denounced, and the retention of the 
Colonies under a mandate was proposed. 

The German reply, which merely stiffened the back of the French 
Premier, produced a profound effect on Mr Lloyd George ; and what 
M. Tardieu describes as “the second and worst crisis” began. 

“They were atrocious days. He (Mr Lloyd George) was scared by the 
consequences of a refusal to sign or a crisis in Germany. On all questions 
— disarmament, occupation, reparations, Danzig, Upper Silesia — he pro- 
posed inadmissible concessions, apologised for doing it so late, and talked 
of consulting Parliament. ‘ Our demands will upset the Government, and 
we shall have nobody to sign. The Peace must be signed. We cannot 
remain two or three years in a condition which is neither peace nor war. 
If France wishes to do so, she can.’ The work of two months threatened 
to collapse.” 

Clemenceau replied that France knew the Germans best, and that 
concessions would only encourage their resistance, while depriving 
the Allies of their rights. He added satirically that British opinion 
did not object to maldng Germany surrender her Colonies and her 
Fleet. Though the American Delegation was in general sympathy 
with the British Premier, the President himself demanded no change 
in the fundamental clauses. Deprived of his support, Mr Lloyd 
George was unable to gain all his points ; but the changes announced 
in the Allied reply of June i6th were of considerable importance for 
Germany. A plebiscite was conceded in Upper Silesia ; the western 
frontier of Poland was slightly modified; communications with East 
Prussia were improved; tlie rate of reduction for the Army was 
retarded ; and the method of paying the indemnity was to be discussed 
with a German Commission. Without these changes, no German 
Government could have signed ; and it was the unanimous desire of 
the German Delegates at Paris to decline even the amended terms. 
The German Cabinet was divided ; but the persistence of Erzberger 
won over a majority of the National Assembly at Weimar, and on 
Scheidemann’s resignation a new Cabinet was formed, with a Mandate 
to sign. A final effort to secure the omission of the Articles providing 
for the surrender of the Kaiser and other offenders, and declaring 
Germany the sole author of the War, had brought a telegraphic 
refusal from the Four and a demand for immediate compliance. The 
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time-limit expired at 7 p.m. on June 23rd, and by 5.20 it was known 
that Germany had submitted. On June 28th the Treaty was signed 
by Germany and by all the Allies except China, in the Galerie des 
Glaces, in which the German empire had been proudly proclaimed 
half a century earlier. On July 2nd the formal proclamation of peace 
took place at St James’s Palace and in the City, according to historic 
precedent. The Treaty was ratified by Great Britain on October loth, 
and came into force on January loth, 1920. On the same historic 
day, June 28th, Mr Lloyd George and Mr Balfour, Clemenceau and 
Pichon signed the Guarantee arranged in April ; and a corresponding 
document was signed by President Wilson. The Guarantee included 
the following provisions : 

Article i. In case Articles XLII and XLIII, neutralising the 
Left Banli and fifty kilometres on the Right Bank, may not at first 
provide adequate security and protection to France, Great Britain 
agrees to come immediately to her assistance in the event of any 
unprovoked movement of aggression by Germany. 

Article 2. The Treaty will only come into force when the corre- 
sponding Treaty with the United States is ratified. 

Article 3. The Treaty must be submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations and must be recognised by it as consistent with 
the Covenant. It will continue in force till, on the application of one 
of the parties, the Council agrees that the League itself affords 
sufficient protection. 

Article 4. The Treaty shall before ratification be submitted to 
Parliament and the French Chambers for approval. 

Article 5. The Treaty shall impose no obligation on any Dominion 
unless approved by the Parliament of such Dominion. 

On July 3rd, the Prime-Minister introduced a Bill for carrying the 
Treaty into effect, and took occasion to review the handiwork of 
himself and his colleagues. The terms, he declared, were terrible but 
just, since all the territorial adjustments were reparations. The plotters 
of the War and offenders against the laws of war must be punished, 
not for revenge, but to discourage crime, and the Kaiser would be 
tried in London. The German nation must be punished; for it had 
applauded its rulers. He challenged any pretension to point to a 
single clause not in accordance with the demands of justice and fair 
play. The Anglo-French Treaty, he added, only engaged us in the 
event of wanton aggression. The Army of Occupation was a second 
Guarantee. The League of Nations was the greatest safeguard; but it 
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was of no value unless the strong nations behind it were prepared to 
stop aggression. 

The satisfaction professed by the Prime-Minister was not shared 
by all his Anglo-Saxon colleagues. To Mr Lansing, the terms appeared 
“immeasurably harsh and humiliating, while many of them seem to 
me impossible of performance.” Mr J. M. Keynes, who had resigned 
Ids post as a Representative of the Treasury in protest against the 
Reparation settlement, proceeded to denounce the “Carthaginian 
Peace ” in a volume which was read all over the world. A Declaration 
issued by General Smuts gave eloquent expression to the mixed 
feelings with which most thoughtful men regarded the achievement. 

“ I have signed the Treaty, not because I consider it a satisfactory docu- 
ment, but because it is imperatively necessary to close the War. We have 
not yet achieved the real peace to which our peoples were looking. The 
promise of the new life, the victory for the great human ideals for which 
the peoples have shed their blood and their treasure without stint, the 
fulfilment of their aspirations towards a new international order, are not 
written in this Treaty, and will not be written in treaties. A new heart 
must be given, not only to our enemies but to ourselves. A new spirit of 
generosity and humanity, born in the hearts of the peoples in this great 
hour of common suffering and sorrow, can alone heal the wounds inflicted 
on the body of Christendom.” 

After the German Treaty had been signed and Mr Lloyd George 
and President Wilson had left Paris, Mr Balfour and Mr Lansing 
remained to carry through the settlement with the other belligerents. 
The Austrian Treaty had been delivered to the Chancellor, Dr 
Renner, on June 2nd, in an incomplete form ; and, after the Austrian 
Delegates had pointed out the impossibility of fulfilling the economic 
conditions, it was presented in a modified form on July 20th. It was 
not, however, till September loth that the Peace of St Germain was 
signed. The Habsburg empire had broken in pieces before the conflict 
had ceased, and the victors had merely to register accomplished 
facts. On the other hand, they took no steps to secure the necessary 
conditions of existence for the republican remnant, burdening it 
with impossible economic exactions, vetoing (at the instigation of 
France) its union with Germany, and exerting no pressure on its 
neighbours to supply it with the food and raw materials without 
which it was doomed to a living death. By the Treaty of Neuilly, 
signed on November 27th, 1919, Bulgaria, where Boris had succeeded 
his discredited father, was cut off from the Aegean, compelled to 
surrender territory on her western frontier, and burdened with an 
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will be found to use hard words about the Foreign Office, to reflect 
that, while diplomatists tread the smooth and easy road that leads to 
war, those who are not diplomatists must hack their way out of it, 
and to remember that the Foreign Service of the country has been 
manned by young men of fortune, though perhaps to forget that the 
labour of these has gone some while unpaid and still goes a great 
while underpaid. British troops, a provincial chemist once assured 
the writer, were the bravest in the world; but in our Fordgn Office, 
he continued, there was, more ‘brass’ than brains. 

A philosophical student of political affairs might probably be 
disposed to meet such vigorous criticism by observing that, since 
nations tend, according to one of the best-established laws of natural 
justice, to have the Government they deserve, the British Foreign 
..Secretary, the British Foreign Office Clerk and the British Diploma- 
"tist, alike in their weakness and their strength, are very much what 
•their countrymen have made them, if not what their countrymen 
would have them to be. The Foreign Service, dominated, though 
it has unquestionably been, by the influence of our largest English 
public-school and our oldest English University, has, not the less for 
that, been representative of Great Britain as she was wont to look out 
upon the world in all her lazy strength — capable, easy-going, con- 
temptuous, inordinately fond of carrying the form and temper of a 
game into the pursuit of the business of life. Such an institution, like 
the remnant of the age that fostered it, is ill-suited to a world driven 
on by the desire for efficiency and driven mad by the rage for equality; 
and the light sarcasm of the witty undergraduate that the Foreign 
Office was “ the„last choice preserve of administration practised as a 
spojct,” when some twenty years later iit reached the ears of a Royal 
Commission as the dictum of a professor^, was on the point of be- 
coming, if indeed it had not even then become, a lament over the 
grace of a day that is gone. The history of the Foreign Service, as 
it will be presented here, is, therefore, in one aspect the record of a 
finished phase of its existence — the account of an organisation which 
has travelled out of the province of privilege into that of open, if not 
yet of equal, competition. 

Some such reflexions as these may, then, serve to introduce a 
sketch of what has seemed to all eyes, whether friendly or the reverse, 
to wear the blue ribbon amongst the Departments of State. Like 

^ Prof. J. S. Phillimore, quoted by Mr Hirst. Appendix to the sth Report Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service, 1914, Minutes of Evidence, Q. 40,579. 
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most British institutions, it was generated, not of logic and method, 
but of inconvenience and disorder. Foreign Affairs, so late as the 
reign of George III fell within the sphere of those things that were 
administered by a dual State Secretariate, owing its duplication, 
though not its origin, to the energy of Henry VHI. The Secretaries 
of his days and of many days afterwards, were secretaries indeed. 
At the close of the seventeenth century the Sovereign was still his 
own Foreign Minister; and William HI was, in fact, better fitted to 
be so than any man in his kingdom. There were secrets in his keeping, 
which, perhaps, never found their way into public offices and at 
which, for all we know, Secretaries of State may not have guessed. 
Marlborough took the King’s place in the great days of Queen Anne ; 
and Marlborough had as smooth a tongue and as sweet a temper as ever 
graced a diplomatist. But, when Queen Anne was dead, the Throne 
lost at once its hedge of divinity and its central situation. The English 
Revolution was consummated; and Foreign Policy, like all things 
political, began to revolve around the Prime-Minister, whom the Con- 
stitution had borne in secret, and the Cabinet, which it had nurtured 
in seclusion. 

Foreign Affairs thus fell into the hands of the two Secretaries of 
State^, acting as principals rather than as agents ; and they shared them 
oddly. Foreign Policy was directed by the one or the other, according 
as the country concerned lay to the north or the south of Europe. 
What circumstance determined the exact line of division is a matter 
for speculation. Probably, some casual arrangement between the two 
Secretaries with nothing more to guide them than the unimaginative 
consideration that north is north, and south south — but, possibly, a 
more studied appreciation of the fact that the hegemony of Europe 
was in issue between the Bourbons and the Habsburgs. Anyway, 
when the elder Pitt took office in 1756, intending to save the country, 
he found as embarrassing a confusion of the Foreign business of the 
State as can well be imagined. The Southern Department of the 
Secretariate, which was his own, had, besides the control of Irish, 
American and Home Affairs, the direction of British policy in respect 
of France, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and the Barbary States, with the 
Portuguese and Swiss correspondence thrown in. All the rest of the 
Continent lay in the province of the Northern Secretary. It might 
naturally be supposed that this division of labour would have produced 

^ There was also a Secretary for Scotch Affairs from 1708-46; and for the 
American, or Colonial Department from 1768-82. 
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divided counsels and conflicting combinations. But Pitt’s per- 
sonality was capable of making one office out of two ; and from his 
chambers in Cleveland Row he effectively dominated the proceedings 
of his colleague at the Cockpit in Whitehall. It must not, however, 
be concluded that the localities named had any inseparable connexion 
with the two spheres of administration^. A man might very well 
preside in Whitehall over the diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and the countries round the Mediterranean, or in Cleveland 
Row over those with Germany, Russia, the Low Countries and Scan- 
dinavia ; and presumably the papers and personnel were shifted as was 
required. Pitt, however, increased a hundredfold the efficiency of his 
clerks. Abstracts of the negotiations on hand were made for him; 
and a new system established of recording their progress. But his 
staff was conceived on a scale of Lilliputian size. This greatest of War 
Ministers, whose duties covered the administration of the greater 
part of Home and Foreign Affairs, had for his exclusive use no more 
than two Under-Secretaries and nine Clerks, though some further 
assistance was given by persons whose services the Northern and 
Southern Departments owned in common^. 

Such, then, was the Foreign Office in embryo. It was only brought 
to birth, however, as an independent institution twenty years after 
Pitt’s famous Ministry, during that admirable Administration of 
Rockingham’s, which, inspired by the genius of Burke, accomplished 
a maximum of reform in a minimum of time. In 1782, the Southern 
Department became the Home Office with the charge of Irish affairs 
and of such Colonial business as remained after the secession of the 
United States. The Northern was converted into the Foreign Depart- 
ment®; and Charles James Fox became the first Secretary of State 
. for Foreign Affairs. 

I 

Of no statesman of a date so distant is it necessary to say less. 
Everyone knows about Fox’s vices and defects. In the Foreign 
Department, they noticed chiefly his virtues — ^his facility and industry, 
his constant good-temper, his unaffected bearing, and above all, his 
commonsense^. “He shines,” said Horace Walpole, “as greatly in 
Place as he did in Opposition, though infinitely more difficult a task.” 

^ Hertslet, Recollectiom of the Old Foreign Office, p. 251. 

- B. Williams, Life of William Pitt, I. 327, 328. 

“ Sir W. Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution, ii. 166. 

^ See Horace Walpole’s letter to Mann of May stir, 1782. 
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For all that, he did not retain office so long as four months; and it 
was an interdepartmental dispute that drove him out. The recon- 
struction of the administrative machine had left Anglo-American 
affairs hanging between heaven and earth. To Fox, who viewed 
American Independence as a thing conceded, the revolted Colonies 
appeared as foreign a State as any other. To Shelburne, who, as 
Home Secretary, had charge of the Colonial business of the Govern- 
ment, they seemed, until peace was signed, to be nothing more than 
what they had been before. Both Ministers, therefore, employed 
separate agents to negotiate a settlement; and, when a majority of the 
Cabinet supported the view of his rival, Fox resolved to resign. The 
illness of Rocldngham delayed this event ; and his death obscured its 
origin. But to those who were behind the scenes it must have been 
apparent that the great schism between the Shelburne and Portland 
Whigs, which opened the way for the famous, or infamous, Coalition 
between Fox and North, owed its first beginnings to the establishment 
of the Foreign Office. 

On Fox’s resignation, the Foreign Office was given to Lord Grant- 
ham, “a very agreeable, pleasing man^” but a Minister of no im- 
portance; for Shelburne, in his new capacity as Premier, tended to 
monopolise the functions of government. The Peace of 1783 with 
France and America was, in fact, the work of the Prime-Minister, 
not of the Foreign Secretary; and one of its negotiators was Oswald, 
whose mission to Franklin had been a leading incident in the dispute 
between Fox and Shelburne. It may have been as good a peace as 
could be made, but it was not as good a peace as was wanted. Fox 
coalesced with North, and, having brought about the downfall of 
Shelburne, resumed his place at the Foreign Office. But Fortune 
gave him no chance of elaborating a policy. We know only that, 
although he was aware of the inclination of the Court and the Country 
for an alliance with Austria, his own preference in favour of the 
character of the King of Prussia as against that of the Emperor, and 
his sense of the importance to Great Britain of the Baltic armaments 
led him to desire an alliance or understanding with the Baltic Powers 
— Russia, Prussia, and most important of all, Denmark^. For this he 
worked with all his former brilliancy of address during the eight 
brief months, of Coalition Government between April and De- 
cember, 1783. 

^ See Horace Walpole’s letter to Mann of July 2ist, 1782. 

- Malmesbury, Dianes and Correspondence, ii. 51, 52. 
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“Mr Pitt is certainly an extraordinary young man,” wrote Horace 
Walpole to Horace Mann, after the Coalition had been some months dead^; 
“ but is he a supernatural one? Do not trust to me, but believe the Foreign 
Ministers. There is but one voice amongst them on the marvellous 
superiority of Mr Fox, and the unheard of facility of doing business with 
him. He made the peace between the Turks and the Russians ; and Simonin, 
the latter’s Minister, told the King himself so, in the drawing-room, since 
Fox’s fall. On the contrary, those foreigners talk loudly of the extreme 
ignorance of the new Secretaries. Our Ambassador at Paris is a model of 
insufficience. Lord Shelburne said the other day, ‘ Upon my word, I hear 
that the Duke of Dorset’s letters are written very well; he talks of the 
ceded islands, as if he knew where they are.’ ” 

Dukes, in those days, formed a structural part of the fabric of 
the Constitution, and were an article rarely dispensed with in the 
making of Cabinets. Pitt’s particular Duke was Leeds, who, when 
still Caermarthen, had succeeded Fox, at Pitt’s urgent request, as 
Foreign Secretary in December, 1783. Fle was, as the portrait by 
Lawrence, presented to the Duchess by “the gentlemen of the 
Foreign Office” on his retirement in 1791, sufficiently discloses, a 
very ducal personage. His knowledge, so The Gentleman^ Magazine 
advises us, was not profound, but miscellaneous and extensive; he 
was a better scholar than others of his rank ; he delighted in conversa- 
tion, being much disposed to take the lead in it; and he was never 
forgetful of his station in life^. Despite all this, he was not a 
nonentity. He had a policy of his own, resting upon an agreement ' 
between Great Britain and the two Imperial Courts® — ^Austria and 
Russia — though, possibly enough, he had derived his ideas from 
Sir James Harris, the leading British diplomatist of his day and the 
ancestor of a Foreign Secretary not quite so able as himself. The 
compulsion of circumstance, however, proved too much for them 
both; and Harris’s large powers of persuasion and brilliant diplo- 
matic art were in the end devoted to forming an alliance between 
Great Britain, Holland, and Prussia, which was initiated by the 
Treaty of 1788 and was the occasion of the Malmesbury peerage. 
Three years afterwards, Pitt’s refusal to take action against Russia 
under the terms of this Treaty caused Leeds to resign on the ground 
that we were committed in honour to give assistance to Prussia*. 

^ March 30th, 1784. 

■ See the Memoir of him in Political Memoranda of Francis, 5th Duke of Leeds, 
pp. ii, iii. 

^ Ibid. p. 1 16. Cp. Harris’s letter of June 29th, 1783, to Grantham (Malmes- 
bury, Diaries and Correspondence, ii. 25). 

^ Political Memoranda of Francis, 5th Duke of Leeds, pp. x, xi. 
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^ March 30th, 17S4. , , , r r 

“ See the Memoir of him in Political Memoranda of Fra7icis, 5th Duke of Leeas, 


pp. n, in. _ , „ T 1 

=* Ibid. p. ii6. Cp. Harris’s letter of June 39th, 17S3, to Grantham (Malmes- 
bury, Diaries and Correspondence, ii. 35). 

* Political Memoranda of Francis, 5th Duke of Leeds, pp. x, xi. 
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If Malmesbury was well-informed, Lord Grenville’s influence was 
responsible for Pitt’s decision^. It was, at any rate, Grenville who 
took Leeds’s place. 

Leeds’s Ministry deserves a paragraph in the purely Departmental 
history of the Foreign Office. Fox, when he took over the straggling 
establishment, which had stood so long with one foot in St James’s 
and the other in Whitehall, had fixed its abode in Cleveland Row. 
But Leeds, in 1786, brought it back to the Cockpit — not the Royal 
Cockpit in Birdcage Walk, but the Whitehall Cockpit, which had 
for some while been converted from a habitation of fighting-cocks 
to the more dignified uses of the Treasury ^ and the Privy Council. 
The Foreign Secretary, if he chose his room with circumspection, 
probably looked north over the Horse Guards’ Parade, and west 
over what is now the garden of 10 Downing Street into St James’s 
Park. At any rate, we shall figure him best with that pleasant 
prospect before his windows ; for he was a good, easy man, enjoying 
great place in comfortable times and fortunate in the hour of his 
resignation. 

Grenville, both in respect of temperament and energy, was better 
fitted to face the storms of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. His 
defects lay in his coldness, his secrecy and his reserve. It was said 
of him that he knew no one and was known of none®; and he said of 
himself that he was incompetent to the management of men^. Cir- 
cumstances — ^ironical as ever — ^made him, who had brought about the 
fall of Leeds in the interest of non-interference, a chief instrument of 
British intervention in the affairs of the Continent, and a principal 
promoter of the Coalitions against France. He was, indeed, by dis- 
position, far more warlike than his leader; and his attitude differed 
widely from that of the Prime-Minister. Pitt held it as an article of 
faith, both political and religious, that peace must be constantly 
pursued® ; but Grenville had no delicacy about fighting and fighting 
to the finish. His ruling wish, if Malmesbury is right, was to free 
himself from his cousin® ; but, as long as Pitt was alive, his policy was 
the policy that cousin imposed. He even remained in office in 1796, 
while Malmesbury set out on the abortive journey to Paris which 

^ Malmesbury, Diaries and Correspondence, il. 441. 

^ Sheppard, The Old Palace of Whitehall, p. 68. 

® Malmesbury, Diaries and Correspondence, iii. 590. 

^ Courts and Cabinets of George III, iv. 133. 

® Malmesbury, Diaries atid Correspondence, ill. 369, 

® Pitt. See Malmesbury, ibid. iv. 302, 
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evoked Burke’s sarcasm that the progress of the Mission was doubtless 
slow, since the Envoy had to go all the way upon his knees. Nor did 
he resign when the negotiation was resumed a year later, to his certain 
disapproval and with no better success^. His conduct differed funda- 
mentally from that of Leeds ; he remained disapproving. As we go 
forward, we shall have occasion to notice a few cases of serious 
conflict between the Prime-Minister and the Foreign Secretary. This 
is the second of them; and in this instance, as in all the rest, the 
Prime-Minister prevailed. 

It was in the face of the divided counsels of his leaders — in 
sympathy with Pitt and in antipathy to Grenville^ — that George 
Canning gained his first experience of Foreign Affairs. We catch a 
glimpse of him just at this time, preparing Malmesbury’s French 
correspondence for the Press, in the firm conviction that, but for 
the coup d'etat in Paris of September, 1797, Pitt’s patience, in spite 
of Grenville, would have won Pitt’s peace, and resolved himself to 
gain what Grenville had never secured — the priceless affection of his 
subordinates. “I write this,” he tells Malmesbury, “in the midst of 
a hubbub of clerks ; all of whom I am taking home from their work 
to dine with me, that they may work again the more readily and actively 
after dinner®.” 

In Grenville’s time the Foreign Office was moved from the Cockpit 
to Downing Street. The buildings leased for the purpose belonged to 
Lord Sheffield and Sir Samuel Fludyer, and were first occupied by 
their new tenant in December, 1793. In these old dwelling-houses, 
looking into St James’s Park and standing, as was subsequently dis- 
covered, on ten thousand wooden piles. Foreign Affairs were con- 
ducted for the next seventy years. “ Dingy and shabby to a degree,” 
is Rumbold’s^ description of the building, “made up of dark offices 
and labyrinthine passages — four houses at least tumbled into one, with 
floors at uneven levels and wearying corkscrew stairs that men cursed as 
they climbed — a thorough picture of disorder, penury and meanness ! ” 
In the attics of this agreeable tenement were presently installed the 
Foreign Office printers, their heavy machines imperilling the exist- 
ence of those who inhabited the floors below them ; in the basement 
lived the bookbinders; and in the labyrinthine passages there died 
that famous cat which buried itself by passing in behind the shelves 

^ See Malmesbury, Diaries and Correspondence, ill. 369. 

* See Malmesbury, ibid. ni. 591. “Canning more out of sorts with Grenville 
than ever.” 

’ Ibid, ni. 593 . * Sir H. Rumbold, Recollections of a Diplomatist, i. 109. 
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after one volume of The Times had been temporarily removed, and 
whose skeleton was sent up to Lord John Russell in a red despatch- 
box some time after its corpse had set the sanitary authorities hunting 
for malodorous drains^. Literal sepulchre as the place may have proved 
in its inmost recesses, it was at least metaphorically a whited one with- 
out. Here there were to be seen certain modest old-time elegancies in 
the shape of pediments, brick facings and standard lamps, not to speak 
of the sentries, whose sentry-boxes are still to be detected in the obituary 
sketches that Scharf executed whilst the auctioneer’s strident voice 
was actually winding up the tale of the old Foreign Office in the late 
October days of 1861^. And there were, too, though Rumbold had, 
perhaps, in his early years little occasion to enter them, some very 
presentable rooms in the side of the building touching the Park — 
spacious apartments in which Canning had once entertained, and 
where the Secretary of State, and his Private Secretaries, and the 
Under-Secretary of State, and the Foreign Ambassadors, when kept 
waiting, all found adequate accommodation. Here, on the first- 
floor, was the room used for Cabinet meetings, to which during the 
recess Ministers could at any time repair to read the more important 
despatches. This last circumstance was not without its Constitutional 
significance ; for there was nothing, perhaps, which distinguished the 
Foreign Office from other Departments of State more than this — that 
its affairs were considered to be in a peculiar degree the special con- 
cern of the Cabinet as a whole, and not simply or mainly that of the 
Foreign Secretary. 

Into the quarters just described there moved with Grenville a 
staff of two Under-Secretaries and eleven Clerks. At the head of 
these there had stood, since 1790, as Permanent Under-Secretary 
one, George Aust, destined, five years later, to be succeeded by 
George Hammond, whose name is kept in remembrance by the more 
recent Under-Secretaryship of his more celebrated son. As regards 
salaries, the Under-Secretaries — ^the Parliamentary and the Permanent 
— Bland Burges and Aust, were paid £ 1 500 a year ; the Chief Clerk had 
^1000; the two Senior Clerks £()$o and and the nine Junior 

from j^8o to ^£300. These officials did not represent quite all the 
labour at command. There were certain persons whose abilities were 
the common property of the Secretaries of State — a Gazette-writer 
and Printer, for example, a Latin Secretary, a Keeper and two 

^ See the story in Hertslet, Recollections of the Old Foreign Office, p. 38. 

- See for these sketches, Hertslet, Recollections of the Old Foreign Office. 
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Deputy-keepers of State Papers, a Decipherer of Letters and an 
Interpreter of Oriental Languages. The salaries of some of these 
gentlemen are set out in the Royal Kalendars of the respective dates. 
The Gazette-writer received £2^0 a year; the Latin Secretary 
only £200. To the Decipherer of Letters there was paid a more 
liberal wage — ^ year^. 

Grenville is responsible for making, in the year 1800, an important 
change in British diplomatic procedure. Before his time, French had 
been used in diplomatic conversations between the British Foreign 
Secretary and Foreign Representatives accredited to the Court of 
St James’s. He introduced the use of English^. The employment of 
the vernacular in written documents had, indeed — ^Edmund Ham- 
mond’s evidence before a Select Committee in 1861, notwithstanding® 
— ^been actually prescribed as early as 1753^; but it was Canning, 
perhaps inspired by his early association with Grenville, who, in 
1823, compelled the British Minister at Lisbon to abide by the regula- 
tion ; and it was Palmerston, the inheritor of the Canning tradition in 
Foreign Affairs, who, in 1 85 1 , finally vindicated the practice in dealing 
with the Germanic Diet. The same rule, if Sir Ernest Satow is right®, 
should govern diplomatic intercourse by word of mouth; but it is a 
rule which, so far as the British Foreign Office is concerned, must be 
proved mainly from its exceptions. It was, indeed, followed in our 
own time by Lord Grey of Fallodon; but more generally French, 
though sometimes English, has been used by both parties, the decisive 
factor being of course in reality the convenience and linguistic at- 
tainments of the two actual negotiators. 

Grenville left the Foreign Office when Pitt resigned on the ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation. In the Addington Ministry Lord 
Hawkesbury — the Liverpool of the longest premiership of the century, 
and the “arch-mediocrity” of the Beaconsfield novels, but in those 
days, as it seemed to Pitt and to others, a remarkably gifted young 
man® — ^became Foreign Secretary. He proved popular in the Office’, 
though the King declared he had neither head for business, nor 
method, nor punctuality® ; and he appears to have been well served 

^ See the Royal Calendar for 1792, p. 104, and the sth Report Civil Service 
Comtn. 1914 (Cd. 7748, p. 8). - Satow, Diplomatic Practice, i. 65. 

® Reportof the SelectComtnitteeonthe Diplomatic Service, 1861, Min. ofEv.,Q.23S. 

* Satow, Diplomatic Practice, 1. 65. 

® Ibid. I. 67. “ The general usage is that diplomatists address the Foreign Minister 
in their own language and that he uses his own in reply.” 

“ See Yonge, Life and Administration of Lord Liverpool, I. 18. 

’ Ibid, p. 150. ® Malmesbury, Diaries and Correspondence, iv. 63. 
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by his spies outside it. Every day, so his biographer asserts, there lay 
upon his table the copied or deciphered despatches which the Foreign 
Ambassadors in England had that same day sent off or received^. 

Hawkesbury came into power as one of a Government intent on 
maldng peace; and he made it — a Peace, as Sheridan, himself an old 
Parliamentary Under- Secretary for Foreign Affairs acutely observed, 
of which everyone was glad and no one proud, but which Pitt and 
Fox and Grey united to support. It was a truce rather than a treaty. 
Hawkesbury, as he required Whitworth, in his capacity of British 
Ambassador in Paris, most explicitly to inform Bonaparte, had no 
thought of surrendering the claim of England to interfere at will in 
the affairs of the Continent^. War followed inevitably, and, with war, 
Pitt, whose influence at the Foreign Office^, as elsewhere, had re- 
mained paramount during Addington’s lease of power, as inevitably 
returned. 

In the new Government, Harrowby, a good linguist, but reluctant 
to leave his retirement and only persuaded to do so by the solicitations 
of the Prime-Minister, was entrusted with the conduct of Foreign 
Affairs. He was wise enough to begin his activities by a very long 
talk with Malmesbury, and modest enough to assure that eminent 
diplomatist of his intention to take liim for his political tutor. In 
regard to policy, Malmesbury told his pupil to form connexions and 
alliances abroad, without which Europe could never be secure against 
France ; and, in respect to diplomacy, he counselled him “ to hear more 
than to speak,” to meet the enquiries of foreign representatives at 
their interviews with “neutral unmeaning civilities,” unless indeed, 
there happened to be real business to be done, in which case he should 
get them to put their ideas on paper. Ministers from the Minor 
Courts of Europe, were, as Malmesbury observed, always on the 
look-out for “copy” for despatches^. Wise, if obvious words, whose 
range extends from one generation to another! 

Harrowby’s term of power, however, ran only from May to 
December. In the last month of 1804, he fell downstairs in his house 
in Park Lane and injured himself too badly to continue at the Foreign 
Office. On his recovery, he reentered the Cabinet and was given a 

^ Yonge, Li/e and Administration of Lord Liverpool, i. 239. 

^ In 1783 under Fox. 

® Yonge, Life and Administration of Lord Liverpool, i. 94. 

^ See Malmesbury, Diaries and Correspondence, iv. 69. “ I will tell Lord Hawkes- 
bury of it,” Pitt said to Malmesbury, speaking of some negligence on the part of 
the Foreign Office, “and it shall be set right.” ® Ibid. iv. 313, 314, 
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kind of roving authority over British Diplomatists on the Continent, 
while himself accredited only to the Court of Berlin. At the time 
of Harrowby’s accident, Malmesbury offered to act for a time as 
Foreign Secretary, provided that it was only business and not patronage 
that he had to deal with. Pitt took the suggestion in good part, but 
appointed Mulgrave, who, as an agreeable nonentity, probably met 
his requirements at the moment considerably better. He had had 
too much trouble with Grenville not to wish for a pliable character in 
control of Foreign Policy. 

On Pitt’s death, when the Ministry of All the Talents was formed, 
the Foreign Office reverted to Fox. It was the third time he had held 
it ; and on this occasion Death made his tenure what the vicissitudes 
of politics had made it before — a thing of months. He had, in fact, 
only just time to seek peace with Bonaparte and to find it unattainable. 
We know that he was capable of being a great Foreign Secretary, but 
we do not know whether he would have been one ; for his life had been 
the most brilliant of failures. Howick — the Lord Grey of the Reform 
Bill — reigned in his stead until the Ministry broke up. The new 
Minister was probably guided, as his biographer thinks, by the ex- 
perienced hand of Grenville, though in the matter of Foreign subsidies, 
which he reduced to a minimum, his policy was widely different from 
that of Pitt’s Administrations^. 

II 

To Grey Canning succeeded. He was the first man of con- 
summate ability to control Foreign Affairs for any appreciable time 
after the Foreign Office had come into being in 1782; and his two 
periods of administration were of more than usual importance, both 
in regard to the interior development of the Office itself and of 
its Constitutional relations with the Crown and with Parliament. 
He had to bear the usual reproach of an innovator; and old diploma- 
tists, no doubt, shook their heads over his doings. Malmesbury notes 
with disapproval Canning’s “new habit” of laying a lot of papers 
before the House of Commons^; it did not consort with the prudent 
and secret ways of the diplomacy to which he had been accustomed. 
Great man as he had been in his craft — great as Stratford de Redcliffe 
and Lyons and Ampthill were great in the next century — his own 
day was done, and he knew it. He refused Canning’s offer to stand 
aside in his favour and let him take the Foreign Office; and Canning 

^ G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Rejortn Bill, p. 150. 

" Malmesbury, Diaries and Correspondence, iv. 404. 
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then paid him tlie graceful compliment of making his son — FitzHarris 
— into his Under-Secretary. It proved both an unhappy and an in- 
structive appointment. 

For Canning’s administration of Foreign Affairs was responsible 
for the one clear violation of neutral rights of which British Govern- 
ments have been guilty. Learning — according to Malmesbury, through 
the Prince-Regent of Portugal’ — that the secret clauses of Napoleon’s 
agreement with Alexander included the project of seizing the Danish 
fleet, and using it against Great Britain to enforce the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees, Canning resolved to require, and, if necessary, to compel the 
Danes to surrender it. The Danish Minister suspected this intention; 
and Lord FitzHarris-, who as Under-Secretary was left by Canning 
to answer his enquiries, was, of course, aware of it. There appeared 
to be no way of keeping the intention secret but that of denying its 
existence. The Under-Secretary made the denial required, but was 
unable to get over what he had done^, and presently resigned his post. 
Canning’s conscience was not so nice. As he wrote at the time to 
Boringdon, his intimate friend, that he would “do nothing wicked^,” 
he must be reckoned, in view of what occurred, a catechumen in the 
vast school of politicians, who suppose, with varying reserves, that 
the end justifies the means. It is worth noticing that his standard 
falls below, not only that of FitzHarris’s innocent instinct, but 
of Malmesbury’s ripe experience. “No occasion,” declared that 
famous diplomatist, “no provocation, no anxiety to rebut an unjust 
accusation, no idea, however tempting, of promoting the object you 
have in view, can need, much less justify, a falsehood. Success obtained 
by one is a precarious and baseless success. Detection would ruin, not 
only your own reputation for ever, but deeply wound the honour of 
your Court^.” And this, though Malmesbury did not scruple on 
occasion to give bribes or make use of spies®! 

During his two years’ tenure of office, George Canning introduced 
into the Foreign Office his cousin, Stratford, whose life was presently 
to exemplify a brilliant diplomatic career in the nineteenth century as 
appositely as Malmesbury’s had in the eighteenth. Stratford Canning 
was still a Cambridge undergraduate, twenty years of age, when he 

^ Malmesbury, Diaries and Corresp 07 idence, iv. 400. 

® Afterwards second Earl of Malmesbury. 

^ Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, i. 2. 

* Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 133. 

® Malmesbury, Diaries and Correspondence, iv, 414. 

* Ibid. IV. 412. 
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entered the public service as precis-writer to the Foreign Secretary. He 
got his place by favour, for his cousin put him in, and held it without 
security, for his cousin’s retirement might have thrown him out. His 
duties were confidential, but, like those of other young men of ability 
employed by the Foreign Office for a long while afterwards, not 
responsible. He made summaries of the official correspondence be- 
tween the Foreign Secretary and British Representatives abroad; and 
he wrote out fair copies of the Instructions sent by the one to the 
others. But, within a year, Fortune began to give him chances, and 
he was presently appointed Secretary to the Mission which, in 1808, 
under Robert Adair, was despatched to open peace negotiations with 
the Turks. The Mission was successful; and Adair became the head 
of the British Embassy at Constantinople, with Stratford Canning as 
its Secretary and in actual possession of a dormant commission as 
Minister Plenipotentiary, which was to come into effect should Adair 
be transferred, as seemed possible, to Vienna. Thus, at the age of 
twenty-two, the young diplomatist was in receipt of a salary of over 
^1000 gross, besides the usual £300 granted as equipage money and 
the customary allowance of 300 oz. of plate^. Nor did Fortune 
delay further favours. Becoming head of the Embassy in 1816, 
he negotiated in 1812 the Peace of Bucharest — a Treaty which did 
England the incalculable service of enabling Russia to enter the final 
Coalition against Napoleon unshackled by the exigencies of a Turkish 
War. Wellington, reviewing the course of events which led to 
Napoleon’s downfall, went so far as to argue that this -Treaty was 
“the most important service that ever fell to the lot of any indi- 
vidual to perform,” and went on to claim the merit for his brother, 
Wellesley, who had succeeded George Canning as Foreign Secretary 
in December, 1809. It was, as we shall see, a most unwarrantable 
boast. 

The occasion of George Canning’s resignation had been his duel 
with Castlereagh — a duel, if we look beneath the surface, between 
the Foreign and the War Offices, and illustrating their intimate, 
necessary connexion. Canning, as Foreign Secretary, had at that time 
to consider the interests of our Allies, the Austrians and the Portu- 
guese. The ill-conceived Walcheren Expedition, upon which the delays 
of the second Chatham and of Sir Richard Strachan have conferred 
an immortal name, was of no assistance to Austria in her third and 
most heroic effort to overthrow Napoleon; and the clause of the 
^ Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Catinmg, i. 57 footnote. 
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Convention of Cintra, which left to the French the plunder they had 
taken in Portugal, violated the elementary obligations of an honest 
ally. Canning told Portland that he could no longer serve with a 
War Minister responsible for such diplomatic blunders. His tem- 
porary^ retention of ofiice in these circumstances, without making 
known to the colleague more particularly concerned his decision ulti- 
mately to resign, even though it sprang from nothing else than the 
Prime-Minister’s wish, seemed, when it afterwards became known 
to Castlereagh, an act disloyal enough to require a challenge. The 
affair stamped itself upon tlie page of history^ far more deeply than 
the duel, for example, between Wellington and Winchilsea, and, in 
fact, deserved to do so. P'or among the conditions of successful 
Cabinet-making and Cabinet-preserving there are, perhaps, few more 
vital than the existence of a continuous, sympathetic understanding 
between the iVIinister responsible for the conduct of Foreign Policy 
and the Ministers at the head of Naval and of Military Affairs. 

After an interregnum, during which Bathurst administered the 
business of the Foreign Office, Wellesley took over its direction. It was 
reasonable to suppose that an ex-Governor-General of India, whose 
place as an empire-builder is hardly less assured than that of Clive 
and Hastings, would prove an energetic Foreign Secretary not in- 
different to Near Eastern affairs. Wellington, as we have seen, did, 
in fact, feel sure that his brother had been nothing less. But the 
publication of Stratford Canning’s Life revealed the ugly circum- 
stance that at no time has the Foreign Office been more negligently 
administered than under the elder Wellesley. The young man, not 
yet twenty-five years of age, who at Constantinople was shouldering 
the burden of British Diplomacy in the most critical years of 
the struggle with Napoleon, wrote repeatedly and urgently for In- 
structions and for what he needed even more than Instructions — 
the moral support of his chief in dealing with the Turks. But, from 
the summer of i8io to the spring of 1812, Wellesley — that brilliant 
and delicate scholar to whom writing should have been rather a 
pleasure than a toil — sent his anxious subordinate no more than 
sixteen despatches in all, of which the contents of no single one bore 
any relation to the pregnant and momentous business in which that 
subordinate was engaged^. Excuses for the neglect are impossible to 
make ; and the most reasonable explanation involves the most damaging 
of admissions. Owing to the long reach of Napoleon’s arm, the Court 

^ Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Caniimg, i. 128, 
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of Palermo was the only place besides the Porte at which a working 
Embassy could be maintained ; and the Foreign Secretary had so little 
official correspondence left, that he would appear to have ignored or 
forgotten the existence even of that which remained to him. 

Castlereagh succeeded Wellesley as Foreign Secretary in 1812, 
when Liverpool followed the murdered Perceval in the Premiership. 
His capacity for business stood high, according to the standard of his 
time. He was at his office by eleven o’clock and remained there till three 
or four. All despatches of any consequence were written by his own 
hand ; he replied to those he received with regularity ; and he never 
allowed the business of one day to encroach upon that of the next^. 

The unsuccessful Secretary for War proved a capable Foreign 
Minister, and was responsible for the British share in the Treaty of 
^Vienna, which had the merit of pacifying Europe for forty years^, and 
^localising European Wars for a century. In the course of that negotia- 
tion there occurred an incident worth notice. Castlereagh, in spite of 
his official assurances to the contrary®, was not reluctant to maintain the 
Partition of Poland. Edward Cooke, the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State, a man of character and ability, did his utmost to dissuade 
his chief from a policy so cynical, failed to get his way, and resigned 
his post^. The doctrine that a public servant has no public opinions 
was not yet established. 

On the spot, and in the middle of the Congress, Castlereagh offered 
Cooke’s place to another member of his modest staff— to his Private 
Secretary, Joseph Planta® — ^though this appointment does not appear 
to have been officially recognised till 1817®. The incoming Under- 
secretary was an Etonian, a friend of Stratford Canning’s, and an 
official of good business capacity. He became devoted to Canning'^; 
and it is natural to credit him with a leading part in the Departmental 
reforms which took effect under Canning’s administration. 

Castlereagh’s Foreign Secreta^ship had, a noticeable effect upon 
the, custom of the Constitution in regard,, to Jhat, office. 

^ Alison, Lives of Castlereagh and Stewart, ill. 176, 193, 200. 

“ This is, of course, speaking loosely. The Russo-Turkish War of 1829 is an 
exception; and rebellions are left out of the reckoning. 

® The alleged discovery, after Castlereagh’s death, in a drawer of the Foreign 
Office of some letters containing evidence of a secret understanding between 
Castlereagh and Mettemich, carried on through the medium of Sir Charles Stewart, 
theBritishRepresentativeat Vienna, ought to be mentioned in this connexion. See on 
this Greville, Memoirs, r. 107, and Spencer Walpole, Foreign Relations, p. 33. 

* Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 356. Stapleton spells the name 
“Cook.” The F.O. List is followed here. 

® Ibid. “ F.O. List. 


^ Lane-Poole, Life of Cannwg, n. 21. 
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Ministeire, perhaps, .have, at any time since Cabinet Government 
begun, exhibited greater differences of character and temperament 
than Castlereagh and Canning; yet it was in their day that the 
doctrine of continuity in the conduct of Foreign Affairs may plausibly 
be said to have been brought to birth. Canninghad entered Liverpool’s 
Government as President of the Board of Control in i8i6; and he 
remained in office until tlie question of Queen Caroline’s rights caused 
his resignation in 1820. It was then that Castlereagh wrote to him 
in terms which show how close had become the cooperation in public 
affairs of the former adversaries. 

“As the individual member of the Government who must feel your 
loss the most seriously, both in the House of Commons and in the business 
of the department,” so wrote the Foreign to the ex-Foreign Secretary, 
“...allow me most cordially to thank you for the uniform attention with 
which you have followed up and the kindness with which you have assisted 
me, in the business of the department for the conduct of which I am more 
immediately responsible 

The results of this generous collaboration were apparent two years 
later. Though between Castlereagh and Canning there lay the whole 
difference between the Old and the New Toryism, and though, conse- 
quently, they reached their.conclusions in regard to Foreign Affairs 
by different roads, those conclusions were in effect the same. Castle- 
r gagh\ dipjomac-y was h^sed upon the theory that every successful 
Revol uti pn on the Continent advanced the power of France and eveiy 
unsuccessful one the power of Russia-; and he shrank, as a result, 
fronaGontinentarentanglements. Canning’s policy rested on a deeper 
insularity^and a broader nationalism, which, after Castlereagh’s death, 
sensibly increased the distance between Great Britain and the Powers 
of the Ploly Alliance. But, i.n practice, there was no vital difference 
between.them ; and the Instructions which Castlereagh gave, a little 
before he died, to Wellington as prospective British Envoy at the 
Congress of Verona, might have been penned by Canning. 

“As to the form of government,” he wrote, “which Spain has of late 
established for herself in Europe, that is a matter with which, in the 
opinion of the English Cabinet, no foreign Power has the smallest right 
to interfere. . . . The case of the revolted Colonies^ is different. It is evident 
from the course which events have taken that their recognition as inde- 
pendent States has become merely a question of time^.” 

^ Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 319. 

^ Alison, Lives of Castlereagh and Stewart, ii. 633. 

* The Spanish Colonies in the Americas. 

* Alison, Lives of Castlereagh and Stewart, iii. 170, 
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The recognition of the independence of the republics of Spanish 
America, which was Canning’s proudest boast, had entailed a struggle 
between the Crown and the Foreign Secretary. George IV held the 
view that the policy proposed would embroil him with his Allies ; 
he was studiously encouraged in this belief by the Russian and 
Austrian Ambassadors ; and of the Cabinet, which included Welling- 
ton, all were of a like opinion, except the Prime-Minister and, of 
course, Canning himself. Castlereagh had raised no objection to the 
occurrence of interviews between the Sovereign or the Prince-Regent 
in the absence of the Foreign Secretary; but the abuse of this con- 
cession by Esterhazy and Lieven, the Ambassadors in question, 
caused Canning to resolve to reassert the constitutional doctrine that 
it was the duty of the British Foreign Minister to be present at every 
meeting between the King and a foreign Envoy — a doctrine from 
which he maintained George III had never departed. 

The crisis in the Cabinet came to a head before the crisis in the 
Constitution ; and the issue of the first resolved the problem of the 
second. The Prime-Minister and the Foreign Secretary confronted 
their colleagues with a Memorandum setting out their reasons for 
recognising the revolted Spanish Colonies as independent States, 
threatened to resign if their policy was not accepted, and reduced 
their colleagues to submission. It was in these circumstances that 
Wellington, then as always the unflinching disciple of necessity, in- 
formed the King that his choice lay between surrender and the resigna- 
tion of a united Cabinet. George decided to give way, but did it with 
a sufficiently ill grace. Canning thereupon renewed his threat of 
resigtiation and compelled the unwilling Sovereign to be gracious. 
Tact completed what firmness had commenced. So soon as the policy 
of recognition had been vindicated by results, the Minister proceeded 
to give the credit for his diplomacy to the King, who had no great 
difficulty in believing that he was responsible for the more notable 
achievements of his subjects. 

Bulwer, with the .astuteness of an old diplomatist, has observed 
that a Foreign Minister possesses a better opportunity of attracting the 
regard of royal personages than the Heads of other Departments, since 
Foreign Politics, being a rivalry between kings, are the most interesting 
of all politics to a Sovereign^. The observation, no doubt, savours 
of the old diplomacy; but Canning had enough of the old Adam in 
him to vindicate its exactitude. His ascendancy over George IV grew 

^ Bulwer, Historical Characters, i. 364. 
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with the continued suggestion that the success of British policy abroad 
was due to the King’s prescience. And there were, besides, little 
services that Canning was not above rendering and subtle influences 
that he was not above invoking, tie appointed Lord Francis 
Conyngham, the son of the King’s mistress, to be Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs ; and he disposed of Lord Ponsonby, her lover, 
by sending him as Minister to Buenos Ayres. His intimacy, too, with 
Princess Lieven, the wife of the Russian Ambassador and an intrigante 
of some influence at the Court, was a political asset of a certain import- 
ance^. Thus it came about that, when Liverpool had a stroke in 1826, 
the IGng was not unwilling to see the Minister, whom he had formerly 
so much disliked, exchange the Foreign Office for the Premiership. 

Of Canning's habits as Foreign Secretary some slight memorials 
have come down to us through Lord George Bentinck-. His po,\veraof 
thought and expression were singularly rapid; and, living as he did 
before the age of typists and impatient as he was at the slowness of 
scribes, he.feli,.into, the,, way of writing everytliing himself. Even so, his 
rapid pen lagged behind his mind; and it needed only the occasion 
afforded by an injury to his hand to set him dictating, with a ready 
command of the thread of each argument in turn, to two secretaries at 
the same time. He possessed at that period of dignified deportment the 
capacity of unbending; and hissubordinates,if tried by the supreme test 
of the love of officials — the willingness to risk an act of disobedience — 
are shown to have been devoted to his service. Stapleton tells the 
story of how, in spite of Canning’s express instructions, he once held 
back an indiscreet letter, induced his Chief, after a moment’s annoy- 
ance, to read it again, and was told in the end that he had acted quite 
rightly. “These were the sort of things,” concludes the secretary, 
“which created such a warm feeling of attachment towards him in 
those by whom he was surrounded^.” 

It is worth while, before we pass on, to try to form some idea of 
the constitution of Canning’s Foreign Office — of the Foreign Office, 
that is, as it was in Canning’s day. At the head of the edifice stood, 
of course, the Foreign Secretary with a salary of 3^6000 a year^. 
Immediately below him there were, in 1822, two Under-Secretaries, 
with salaries of £2^00, but by 1827 these had been increased to three 

^ Bulwer, Historical Characters, i. 266. - Greville, Memoirs, l. 109. 

“ Stapleton, George Canning and his Times, p. 530. 

‘ It was Grey’s Administration of 1830 which fixed the salaries of the Secre- 
taries of State at £5000. 
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— the chief Under-Secretary receiving £2500, the others only ^1000 
each. The Chief Clerk, who came next, was assigned a salary of 
in 1832, but this was reduced to ;^iioo in 1827. The pay, on the 
other hand, of the Senior Clerks, of whom there were twelve, was 
raised. It averaged between £1149 and £314 in 1822, but between 
5^1400 and £25^ 1837. Meanwhile, the three Supernumerary Clerks 

receiving from £100 to 3^180 in 1822, had grown by the later date 
into seven Junior Clerks receiving from £iSO to 3^170^. 

There remains to be mentioned an official whose importance in 
the Office, partly on account of growing duties and partly of individual 
diligence, rose steadily throughout the century — the Librarian. It 
was only in 1813 that Wellesley had put him on the footing of other 
Foreign Office Clerks as from 1801^; and his salary was brought up 
from £yoo in 1822 to 3^850 in 1827. 

The Librarian had, however, another source of income. He was 
Superintendent of the Establishment of Foreign Service Messengers; 
and about that distinguished corps it is proper here to say a few words, 
since the changes in its organisation formed a not inconsiderable 
feature of the Canning reforms. On July 31st, 1824, Joseph Planta 
wrote a minute to the effect that “though it may be impracticable 
to appoint gentlemen to the situation, yet that a better description of 
persons than those at present to be retired should be selected for the 
Foreign Messengers^”; and we may pause without irrelevance to 
look at that romantic side of Foreign Office work, which was devoted 
to the safe-delivery of State Papers passing between the Foreign 
Secretary and British Representatives abroad. 

A King’s Foreign Messenger in those days was liable to suffer 
most, if not all, of the pains and perils which were set down in detail 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles as the habitual accompaniment of his 
missionary travels — ^pains of scarcity, fatigue and cold; perils of 
waters and of robbers ; perils in the sea and in the city, and from false 
brethren. Edward Hertslet, the younger of the two Foreign Office 
Librarians of that name, collected indeed, some twenty years ago, a 
little list of horrors illustrating the ugly possibilities of the Messenger- 
service in the beginning of the nineteenth century, and ranging from 
a death by drowning off Calais Sands to a death from cold or Asiatic 
cholera in Petersburg. His own grandfather — a King’s Messenger of 
the Napoleonic era — knew what it was to have to make the long 

^ For the above figures see F.O. General (librarian’s Dept.) 1801-54. 

- Ibid. ® F.O. 351/10/88 (in the Record Office). 
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crossing from the Continent by Cuxhaven to Great Yarmouth — a 
passage in any case of some days’ and, perhaps, if there were ice-floes, 
of a week’s duration — and to have to travel for four months on end with 
fifty-two days out of them in the saddle^. This was a Messenger’s life at 
the worst. By 1822 we may presume that matters had rather improved. 

Up to that year, the King’s Messenger Service had been maintained 
for the common benefit of the Home, Foreign and War Departments; 
and of the ;£30,ooo a year spent upon the thirty Messengers, prescribed 
by the arrangement of 1795, the Foreign Service work was estimated 
to cost 5^18,000-. In 1822 the number of the corps was raised to 
thirty-eight. Eighteen of these were placed under the immediate 
orders of the Foreign Office for foreign service only. They were 
required to be British subjects, not over thirty-five years of age, good 
linguists and good horsemen; and the choosing of them rested in 
turn with each of the three Secretaries of State^. 

A Messenger, of course, was placed under a rigid discipline during 

^ Hertslet, Recollections of the Old Foreign Office, p. 160. 

^ These are the rough figures. The actual figures are £29,567 . 1 9s. 8^/. and £ 1 8,573 . 

^ A foreign-service Messenger, by the regulations of 1795, received a salary of 
£60 a year, besides js. 6 d, a day board wages while on home service and 13s, ^d, 
while abroad. This represented, however, only about half his emoluments, for he 
was allowed besides to make a profit on the mileage of his journeys, amounting in 
1820, according to Hertslet’s estimate, to £200, so that, altogether, his income came 
to about £400 a year. Colonel Townley, however, speaking of the period between 
1840 and 1859, put it at twice this figure, while pointing out that under the system 
then in use a Messenger’s income might vary by as much as £500 from year to 
year {Report Select Comm. Diplom. Service, 1861, Min. of Ev., Q. 3058 & 3067). His 
travelling allowance was proportioned to the cost of travelling in the different 
countries he had to pass through. He journeyed as a rule in his own carriage, which 
he had probably had built for him at a cost of £200 or £250, and which he kept on 
the Continent, post-horses and postilions being, of course, hired by stages. A pair 
of horses for a French “post” — that is, five English miles — cost three francs; the 
postilion’s fee was two francs five sous; and in addition, the King’s Messenger 
was entitled to charge 6d. a mile profit for himself and 3d. a mile for the estimated 
cost of the carriage. A German “ post” was just twice the distance of a French one ; 
but the relative cost approximated closely. Posting in Russia was, as might be 
guessed, a good deal cheaper. The merit of this elaborate system of calculating 
expenses lay in its precision; for the Messenger was paid exactly in proportion to 
the length of journey he performed; and the more obvious but, from this point of 
view, less satisfactory plan of leaving it to the Government to supply the con- 
veyance was, therefore, for a long while, rejected. The Messenger, besides, some- 
times got something very substantial out of the ownership of his own travelling- 
carriage in the shape of a paying companion who was accommodated with the 
spare seat; and Palmerston, in 1837, failed to stop a practice which had the addi- - 
tional recommendation of suiting the convenience of Members of Parliament or 
other persons travelling to and from the Continent. He succeeded, however, in 
putting some limitation on the use of post-chaises by King’s Messengers at home. 

A Memorandum of 1831 enjoins the use of gigs in the case of single stages from 
town and, except where orders have been received to the contrary, or the hours of 
departure prevent, the use of mails and stage-coaches for longer distances. 
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the period between the receipt and delivery of his despatches. Under 
the regulations of 1829, might neither call at the residence of any 
private person till his trust was executed, nor let his packet out of his 
custodyexcept forfumigation, in his presence, by the quarantine officer. 
No letters nor articles other than such as bore the official seal might 
be carried ; and no intelligence bearing upon his professional business 
might be communicated to friends or acquaintance. On board ship, 
provision was made for him to mess alone or with a warrant-officer; 
and at every town entered, where a British Consul or Agent was 
present, he must have his certificate endorsed with the date and 
hour of his arrival and departure. In any capital, the endorsement of 
the British Representative was required as well as that of the Consul. 
Mention in the newspapers of the arrival or departure of a Foreign 
Office Messenger was strictly forbidden; and his movements were 
treated as official confidences. If not actually on service, hewas required 
to continue in attendance at the Foreign Office until the close of the 
business of each day ; and the first three Messengers on the list for 
employment had to leave word as to their whereabouts, if absent from 
their homes at night. 

The Messenger’s uniform in 1829 consisted of a dark-blue coat 
or jacket with scarlet collar and cuffs and a piping of gold lace; 
a blue waistcoat similarly edged ; grey trousers with a line of scarlet 
cloth on the seams ; gilt buttons bearing the royal cypher and a blue 
cloth cap with a gold lace band. An enamelled badge carrying the 
figure of a silver greyhound, which hung by a blue ribbon from his 
neck, gave the Messenger precedence in the matter of post-horses 
both at home and abroad. This dress was modified, though not 
appreciably, in 1851, and again later, but gradually fell into disuse. 
It had, in fact, its indisputable inconveniences. During the Franco- 
Prussian War the British Government wished to arrange for the 
appointment of a Special Envoy to the Prussian Court then re- 
sident at Versailles; and Captain Robbins, a Messenger in whom 
great confidence was placed, was entrusted with the correspondence 
relating to the negotiation. He travelled, as was prescribed, in 
full dress, and, as he returned, was taken, in virtue apparently 
of the gold band round his cap, for a Prussian spy. The silver 
greyhound had no magic for the franc-tireurs who had made him 
prisoner; and it was only at the intercession of the innkeeper that 
his execution was deferred till dawn. Things looked ugly enough; 
he thought that at any moment his captors might make a rush at him ; 
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and, having had a fire lit at the inn on the pretext of feeling cold, he 
spent the night croucliing over it, resolved at least, if he could not 
save himself, to burn his confidential packet, which included letters 
from Bismarck to Granville and from the Crown-Prince of Prussia 
to Queen Victoria. However, as the night wore on, the guard, which 
had been furnished with wine and cigars at his expense, withdrew;- 
and, after giving orders in a loud voice for iiis carriage to be round 
at a comparatively late hour in the morning, he slipped quietly away 
before daybreak. “ Do beg Mr Hammond," he said to Mr Sanderson^ 
on his return, “not to insist upon our wearing that d d uniform." 

The story, still to be heard at first-hand, furnishes a fitting 
finale to that long chronicle of the perils and adventures of the Foreign 
Messenger Service which adds to the Court poetry of diplomatic life 
something of the primitive vigour of the chanson degeste. The telegraph 
and the train had indeed, long before Robbins’s affair, been playing 
havoc with the more ordinary romances of his profession ; and Colonel 
Townley’s famous ride from Belgrade to Constantinople — a ride of a 
little over eight hundred miles undertaken to assure the Turkish 
Government of British support if they declined to surrender to the 
Austrian Emperor the political refugees of 1849 — was even then some 
twenty years old. It was left to Malmesbury, who reduced the 
number of Foreign Service Messengers from eighteen to fifteen, to 
deal a final blow at the chance and hazard which had hitherto played 
so large a part in a Foreign Messenger’s affairs. During his second 
term of office in 1858-9, he put an end to what he called “the sort 
of gambling transaction " regulating salaries. Instead of being allowed 
to make profits which roughly corresponded to the length and diffi- 
culty of their journeys. Foreign Messengers were thencefonvard paid a 
fixed salary of £523 a year and their travelling expenses estimated by 
the Foreign Office. No Messenger could hope any more to clear, like 
Colonel Townley, over j^iooo profit in a single year. Townley, indeed, 
described the new plan as “ very harsh and unjust," and Russell, when 
he became Foreign Secretary, by way of putting things straight, 
reduced the fixed salary to ;^400, separated personal from travelling 
expenses and allowed Messengers £i a day to cover the former while 
on service abroad^, thus giving them an income of about £55^ ^ year. 
Improving methods of communication continued to undermine the 
romance, and seemed even to tlireaten the existence, of the Foreign 

^ Now Lord Sanderson. 

■ Report Select Comm. Diplom. Service, 1890, Min. of Ev., Q. 3514. 

36 
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Messenger Service. In 1890 there were but ten Messengers employed, 
and these were so jealously regarded that the Chief Clerk at that date 
hastened to assure a Royal Commission that they would soon be only 
nine^. By the time the 1914 Commission was sitting, their number 
had sunk to seven the reduction being facilitated by the practice, 
which was then more common than it is now, of entrusting bags to 
casual travellers of unexceptionable qualifications. The personnel of 
the present Department of the King’s Foreign Messengers and Com- 
munications, has risen to sixteen; but it must be remembered that, 
with a view to affording change of employment, the duties of a King’s 
Messenger to-day have been enlarged and now alternate between 
the conveyance of despatches abroad and the coding or decoding of 
telegrams at home. 

It has already been said that there existed an incongruous con- 
nexion between the Foreign Messenger Service and the Foreign 
Office Library. The arrangement came about in this way. In 1801 
the Messengers required someone to make out their bills of ex- 
penses ; and the Librarian was not sorry to enlarge his meagre income 
by becoming their private agent for the purpose. The link was 
strengthened later by the presence in the Library of Louis Hertslet, 
himself a Messenger converted into a Keeper of Books; and in 1824, 
during the Canning reforms, Hertslet’s dual personality was officially 
recognised by appointing him to be Superintendent of the Foreign 
Messengers’ Establishment^. 

Ill 

When Canning became Prime-Minister, Lord Dudley and Ward 
took over the Foreign Office, where he continued during the whole of the 
“ transient and embarrassed” Administration of Goderich and during 
part of the more durable, but scarcely less embarrassed Administration 
of Wellington. It is usual to regard Dudley as a cipher; and both 
Canning and the Duke treated him as such. He was, in fact, a rather 
clever, eccentric, unpractical personage, whom the Kang was glad to 
have in office, for the sake of his entertaining conversation^. Lieven 
even supposed him to be very astute, because he once made the 

^ jfth Report Civil Establ. Comm, 1890, Min. of Ev., Q. 26,645. 

- Appendix to the 5th Report Civil Establ. Comiii. 1914, Min. of Ev., Q. 43,548- 

® For the preceding sketch of the 'Foreign Messenger Service the writer has 
drawn upon F.O. 351 (Record Office), upon Townley’s and Malmesbury’s evidence 
before the Select Committee on the Diplomatic Service of 1861, and upon Hertslet’s 
Recollections of the Old Foreign Office. And attention should also be drawn to the 
article by Bergne,“ The Queen’s Messenger,” in The Quarterly Review iox ApxW, 1892. 

^ Ellenborough, Political Diary, i. 72. 
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mistake of slipping a letter, intended for the French Representative 
and containing some information which, if it became known, was 
calculated to prove damaging to France, into an envelope addressed 
to the Russian Ambassador^. But the French themselves took his 
measure more accurately, for they discovered his absence of mind 
and declared that he had been entrusted with the care of foreign 
affairs “pareeque ses affaires liii out dtd toujours itrangkes'^ Ellen- 
borough, who, being a personal friend of Dudley’s and at the same 
time Lord Privy Seal with more leisure on his hands than he cared 
about, helped a good deal with the business of the Foreign Office, 
found the Foreign Secretary a slow worker in his Department, and in 
die Cabinet a rare speaker without clear principles of policy^. During 
Wellington’s Ministry, indeed, Dudley was kept in strict tutelage. 
“ Good God!” the Duke told the Prince Consort, “there never was 
a paper (from the Foreign Department) which I had not brought to 
me first h” Of all the Foreign Secretaries of the nineteenth century 
he may safely be placed the lowest. 

It is far otherwise with Lord Aberdeen, who followed him. That 
profoundly good man, whose sun set so sadly amidst the muddles and 
misfortunes of the Crimean War, brought to the Foreign Office a 
knowledge of European affairs derived from his large experience as the 
British Representative at the Austrian Court during the advance of 
the Allies in 1813-14, an acquaintance with the principal statesmen 
of the Continent, which included the friendship of Metternich, and, 
last, but not least, a character perfectly disinterested and a disposition 
perfectly pacific. Wellington, who was aware that an incompetent 
Foreign Secretary is of all public officials the one most capable of 
running the country into a vast expense, could have found no better 
Minister to handle matters like those of the Independence of Greece 
and the Succession in Portugal . F or Aberdeen, brought up in Pitt’s house 
and educated by Pitt’s example, believed in letting other nations alone 
to the utmost of his ability. It is true that he found a severe critic in 
Ellenborough, whom he had generously allowed to continue to assist 
in the work of the Foreign Office; but a good deal must be allowed for 
the feelings of an observer, eagerly desirous to hold the Foreign 
Secretaryship himself and utterly convinced that he could do the 
work better than the Foreign Secretary^. To Ellenborough’s eye it 

f 

^ Gentlemmt’s Magazine {1822)) 368. ® Escott, Story of British Diplomacy, p. 365. 

* 'EM&nhoxongh.,PoliticalDiary, 1. 41, log. * M.ai:tvn.,LifeofthePrinceConsort,u.^2T. 

® Ellenborough, Political Diary, i. 149. 
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seemed that Aberdeen was unable to “grasp the argument on a great 
question,” though equal to discharging “very well” “all the ordinary 
work ” of his Department^. And Ellenborough’s Biary accuses Aber- 
deen of substituting essays for diplomatic instructions^; of using 
expressions stronger than his meaning and even sufficient to “make 
the Emperor of Russia jump six feet high®,” and, finally, of depending 
for the whole substance of his despatches upon Wellington, being 
himself unfit for all the higher parts of his duty^. But, though Ellen- 
borough felt sure that the Duke would be unable to retain such a 
man as Aberdeen at the Foreign Office, Aberdeen held his post to 
the end of the Administration, and resumed it at PeeBs request in 
1841, and left it only, to Queen Victoria’s great regret, in 1846. He 
was, in fact, a man without ambition, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy. 

The year 1830, owing to the death of George IV and the subse- 
quent resignation by William IV of the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, saw the charges of the Diplomatic Establishment transferred 
from the Civil List to the Consolidated Fund. Parliament, in other 
words, became the paymaster of the Diplomatic Service instead of 
the Sovereign. The change, slight as it was, heralded an extension of 
Parliamentary control over Foreign Affairs. According to the new ar- 
rangement,the Foreign Office was to have the free disposal of ^180,000 
for the maintenance of the Diplomatic Service of the country; but 
there were other diplomatic charges which were expected to fall out- 
side this sum and required to be met by an annual vote in Parliament. 

The nation, however, can hardly be expected to have observed 
these signs of the times and the increase of its hold upon Foreign 
Policy. A much more noticeable event was the displacement of 
Aberdeen by Palmerston on the return of the Whigs to power. The 
new Foreign Secretary was as great a contrast to the old as can 
well be imagined. - Boisterous and bellicose, rough and resolute, he 
left a deep impression upon his Office, whether we look at its internal 
organisation, its position in the country, or its policy abroad. \ 

In spite of some fond suppositions of Princess Lieven’s, it was 
Lansdowne and not herself to whom Palmerston owed his appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Office®. Circumstances furnished him with an 
immediate opportunity of asserting himself; and his tenure of power, 

i Ellenborough, Political Diary, I. 171. " Ibid. i. 188. 

^ Ibid, I. 235. * Ibid. i. 171, 265. 

® G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, p. 243. 
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which, but for the brief administration of Wellington between 
November, 1834, and April, 1835, continued until 1841, disclosed 
that vigorous tendency to interfere in the domestic politics of other 
countries, which the progressive forces of the world approved and 
the stable forces denounced. In Belgium, in Portugal and in Spain 
he took sides with the popular, or at least the Liberal, party, giving 
them effective moral assistance, veiy much as Canning had done in 
Greece some years earlier. His politics pleased many of his country- 
men, who had begun to believe in the principles of self-determination 
and nationality , at least for Europe and outside Ireland ; his activity was 
well-calculated to attract attention to his country; and his methods, 
though challenged by Aberdeen, who knew the value of a quiet and 
scrupulous diplomacy, did not immediately reveal their final conse- 
quences. He enjoyed, too, in the first part of his term of office the 
aid of Grey — an old, experienced Foreign Secretary — to whom the 
administration of Foreign Affairs appeared the most interesting 
branch of the art of government. 

In the Foreign Office itself, Palmerston was both hated and 
esteemed. When he lost his election in Hampshire in 1835, 
ordinates were in a mood to illuminate the scene of his official activities 
— so much did he make himself disliked by his unpunctuality, his in- 
considerateness, his asperity and his precision^. What they could not 
but respect in him, however, was his diligence — a diligence astonishing 
to that age of easygoing public servants — and his capacity. “Eight 
hours work, when little is doing,” so he told Granville, “ must be 
your daily minimum.” In fact, he commonly devoted to the public 
service some two hours more. A reader of little else, he read all his 
official papers; and, if it came to writing, no man in the office wrote 
better or a better hand. Pie had, indeed, a facility on paper which he 
did not equal in debate. Besides possessing a complete mastery of 
French, he was able to read German and had some acquaintance with 
Italian. And to these attainments he added the equipment, the 
promptitude, the energy, the push of a successful man of business. 

Nevertheless, Palmerston was disliked — disliked by the Diplomatic 
Corps, with Talleyrand, who first despised, but eventually recognised, 
his ability at their head; disliked by the Great Powers, who felt the 
pressure of his personality, as well as by the weak States, whom he 

^ See Greville, Memoirs, in. 139, 203, 216; Lome, Palmerston, pp. 146, 219. 
Cf. Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, p. 310, with reference to this and 
some of the following remarks. 

“ Greville, Memoirs, in. 58, 367. 
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lectured and coerced; disliked, as we have seen, by the Clerks, who 
served him fearfully and whom he chastised with cutting minutes 
and rough rebukes. Sometimes, like other driving personalities, he 
had the worst of it; more often he got his way; always, or almost 
always, he was imperturbable and unabashed. There was an appear- 
ance of rude justice in some of his proceedings obscuring, as in 
the famous case of General Haynau, about which a word will be 
said presently, their real want of equity, and inducing the majority 
of Englishmen to make a hero out of one who behaved at times 
perilously like a bully. Nothing in his nature served him, indeed, so 
well with the public as his freedom from all the niceties and formalities 
of competent bureaucracy; and it was characteristic of him that a mail 
carrying out the official censure of the Admiralty upon an officer 
who, at the point of a naval gun, had coerced the Governor of Macao, 
into releasing from prison an indiscreet English clergyman, carried 
also a letter from the Foreign Secretary approving and commending 
what had beendone^. His native vigour ofaction impressed and partially 
misled critics of no mean importance. Talleyrand called him the only 
statesman in Grey’s Government^; Peel, though his opponent, declared 
on a famous occasion that everyone was proud of him; and Lady 
Granville,“ awoman,” according to Greville, “ expert in judging,”pro- 
nounced him to be of first-rate capacity bordering on greatness, by 
virtue of his power of decision, distance of view, contempt for clamour 
and, above all, indifference to abuse®. 

Such, then, if the anecdotes of Whitehall and the opinions of 
St James’s can be relied upon, was “Protocol Palmerston” (to revive 
the name he received from his Clerks after they had drafted no less 
than seventy-eight protocols respecting the affairs of Holland and 
Belgium); a man who both for merit and defect, for length of 
administration and strength of will, must always rank as one of the 
foremost figures in British diplomatic history. One would like, indeed, 
to penetrate still deeper into the dingy recesses of that old-world 
building, in which he did his work, to rouse all the spectres of his 
staff, to see again the' diligent Backhouse; the courteous, conservative 
Addington ; that famous Mellish who together with Palmerston and the 
Prince Consort was alone credited with understanding the Schleswig- 
Holstein question^ ; and those other latent figures of the early-Victorian 

^ Lome, Viscount Pa/fnerstojifpp. 141-3. ® Greville, Me/«oz>s, 111.367. ^ Ibid. 

* Only three men in England, so Palmerston once declared, had thoroughly 
understood all the complicacions of that affair — the Prince-Consort who was dead, 
Mellish who had retired and disappeared, and himself who had forgotten them. 
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Foreign Office whose names are not remembered and whose praises 
have gone unsung. But it would be a hopeless adventure. Ghosts 
may still be sought in the doomed mansions of Mayfair; but for these 
shadows of fleeting shades there does not remain so much as the 
background of their old habitation. 

What may fairly be called the Palmerston touch in diplomacy — 
so different is it from the fine fingering of the diplomatist of tradition 
— appears first in connexion with the appointment of Stratford Can- 
ning as Ambassador at the Russian Court. It is an established point 
of diplomatic usage that some information, usually verbal, as to the 
personality and antecedents of any proposed Representative abroad, 
should be submitted to the Foreign Sovereign immediately concerned. 
Palmerston had omitted to do this in the instance of Lord Durham 
in 1831^; and Lieven, the Russian Ambassador in England, remon- 
strated, though without pressing his objection. In Stratford Canning’s 
case there was, therefore, the reminiscence of an affront to be reckoned 
with, as well as the probability that the Emperor Nicholas might 
dislike the presence at his Court of one who, though he does not 
appear to have had, as was alleged, any inauspicious meeting with 
Nicholas before his accession, had been at least notoriously active in 
thwarting Russian designs at Constantinople. But Palmerston cared 
nothing for prudence or propriety. He gazetted Canning’s nomina- 
tion to Petersburg ten days before he announced it to Lieven ; and he 
affirmed, in face of Lieven’s remonstrances, that the King of Great 
Britain could appoint whom he pleased to represent him, and that 
the Emperor was without rights in the matter. Eventually, he was 
told that Canning, if he came; would not be received at Court, while 
the place of Russian Ambassador at St James’s would, at the same 
time, be taken by a Charge d’affaires. Palmerston maintained his 
attitude for eight months longer, and during this period sent Canning 
on a special Mission to Spain with the title of “Ambassador to the 
Emperor of all the Russias.” But the Emperor of all the Russias 
proved too many for Lord Palmerston; and in July, 1835, Durham 
was reappointed to the Embassy at Petersburg.* 

The envoi to this episode is supplied by the observation of Joseph 
Planta, by this time a retired official, brooding, no doubt over the 
changes that could not be called improvements in the Office he had 
left. He could not understand, he said^, how any Foreign Power 

^ See on this Satow, Diplomatic Practice, i. igo. 

“ Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Canning, il. i8. 
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should have been allowed to act as Russia had done, or how things 
should not have been so managed as to prevent it. For bluff, and 
drive, and the high hand can produce heavy rebuffs and humiliating 
withdrawals as well as successful aggressions and proud reflexions 
upon the range and power of British citizenship. 

Palmerston, as might have been expected, employed the Press a 
good deal ; and the character of his relations with it was peculiar. He 
set the limit of discretion at the written word, and, while wary and 
reserved in his dealings with Lemarchant and Drummond, who 
worked the Press on behalf of the Government, would see any editor 
who wanted to see him, and impart confidences on the most 
delicate affairs^. His particular organ was The Morning Chronicle, 
whose owner, John Easthope, created a baronet for his services in 
1841, was accustomed to attend daily at the Foreign Office to receive 
information, sometimes perhaps fully prepared in article form, on 
Foreign Affairs^. Pow.er was at that time passing, if it had not already 
passed, from the quarterlies to the dailies; and Palmerston was not 
the man to neglect the exploration of new avenues to popular support. 
It seems to have been, however, Aberdeen, oddly enough, who first 
made the Press the instrument of a memorable diplomatic stroke. 

The Conservatives had returned to power in 1841, and Aberdeen 
to the Foreign Office. In 1845 it happened that, while the Cabinet 
was torn with dissensions about Free Trade, the Americans were hesi- 
tating to settle the Oregon Boundary dispute. Aberdeen was persuaded 
that the conversion of Great Britain to the principles of Cobden 
would determine the doubts of America in the way he desired. He, 
therefore®, communicated to Delane, the enterprising young editor 
of The Times, the fact that the Government was changing its economic 
policy, though he did not communicate the circumstance that the 
Government was about to fall. His confidences effected his purpose ; 
and, on the day the Government resigned, he was able to announce 
the conclusion of the Oregon Treaty. This incident (out of which 
Meredith, seeking a woman where no woman was, fashioned the story 
of Diana of the Crossways), proved the foundation of that intimacy 
between Delane and Aberdeen which has to be reckoned with in 
studying the inner history of British Foreign Policy in the years that 
followed. 

^ Greville, Memoirs, iv. 123. 

- Maxwell, Life and Letters of the r^th Earl of Clarendon, i. 213. 

^ It is proper to say that Reeve’s explanation has been challenged (see E. T. Cook, 
Delane of the Times, p. 27). 
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There was another Foreign Question engaging Aberdeen’s attention 
in 1845, the course of which was fatally prejudiced by his fall from 
power. One of the chief props of the Franco-British understanding, 
towards which, from 1815 onwards, the constant compulsion of cir- 
cumstances, and the best consideration of statesmen repeatedly drove 
two unwilling and uncongenial nations, was Aberdeen’s friendship 
with Guizot. The two Ministers enjoyed the rare and inestimable 
benefit of mutual confidence ; and it is as certain as such things can be 
that the negotiations between Great Britain and France respecting the 
marriages of the Queen of Spain and her sister could never have had 
their actual discreditable issue, if Aberdeen’s place had not been taken 
by Palmerston at the very crisis of the affair. For there can be little or 
no doubt that it was the suspicions entertained of the incoming British 
Foreign Secretary which induced Guizot to propose and Louis- 
Philippe to consent to that sudden demarche in August, 1846, which 
seemed to the British people to amount to a most deliberate breach 
of a most explicit undertaking. It was left to Aberdeen’s son to 
bring out, at a later date, what Aberdeen himself never apparently 
guessed^, how well-founded those suspicions had been. The con- 
tents of Palmerston’s letters to Bulwer^, the British Ambassador 
at Madrid, were all the while coming to the knowledge of the French 
Government through the medium of Queen Christina, to whom 
Bulwer communicated them; and those letters urged the British 
Ambassador, in the words of the well-informed, impartial authority 
just alluded to, “to effect and carry out at once the double marriage 
of the sisters to the Duke of Seville and Prince Leopold, leaving 
it an open question whether the latter married the Queen or the 
Infanta^.” This was in direct violation of the condition upon which 
Louis-Philippe’s promise had been given — the condition that Queen 
Isabella should marry within the House of Bourbon. 

There are two points in these transactions of which a student of 
British diplomatic methods may find it worth while to take notice. 
The first is that Palmerston’s private correspondence with Bulwer 
had passed into the category of secret diplomacy. It differed, that is, 
not by mere elaboration of detail or prescription of method, from what 
was laid before Parliament, but in principle and vitally. The French 
Government, though they could not produce their evidence, knew 

Stanmore, The Earl of Aberdeen, p. 170. 

" Afterwards Lord Dalling and Bulwer. 

^ Stanmore, The Earl of Aberdeen, p, 168. 
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- Maxwell, Life and Letters of the r^th Earl of Clarendon, i. 213. 
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it an open question whether the latter married the Queen or the 
Infanta^.” This was in direct violation of the condition upon which 
Louis-Philippe’s promise had been given — the condition that Queen 
Isabella should marry within the House of Bourbon. 

There are two points in these transactions of which a student of 
British diplomatic methods may find it worth while to take notice. 
The first is that Palmerston’s private correspondence with Bulwer 
had passed into the category of secret diplomacy. It differed, that is, 
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^ Stanmore, The Earl of Aberdeen, p. 170. 
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what was not within the knowledge of the British people — that 
Palmerston was not, as the phrase is, “playing straight.” His use of 
private correspondence for public purposes went, indeed, so far as 
one can arrive at an opinion on so obscure a subject, beyond that of all 
other Foreign Secretaries of the nineteenth century. When Wellington 
had taken over the business of the Foreign Office for some months in 
1834, pending Peel’s return from abroad and the formation of a. 
Cabinet, he could find no trace amongst the official papers of his 
Department of an offer on the part of Great Britain to mediate 
between France and the United States, the acceptance of which by 
the latter was notified during his Administration. Palmerston, he then 
discovered, had done everything by private correspondence, leaving 
no official trace behind ; and to Palmerston, therefore, application had 
to be made for information on the issued. But the use of private 
letters for public purposes, which involves one of the most vexed 
questions of Foreign Office procedure, is, of course, older than 
Palmerston. Hamilton Seymour, who was on Clancarty’s staff at 
Brussels in the early years of the nineteenth century, declared that 
“there was always an active private correspondence between Lord 
Clancarty and the Secretary of State,” and that he had, himself, as 
a Minister, followed the precedent with every successive chief at 
home^. Ellenborough, on the other hand, during Aberdeen’s first 
Administration, had taken exception to this unofficial method of com- 
municating Instructions as causing gaps in the public records®; and 
the two schools of opinion remain and contend with one another to 
this day. But we shall presently come upon what may fitly be called 
the Clarendon canon, on the subject; and any further discussion of 
it may be deferred till then. 

The other point worth noticing is the totally different conception 
of diplomatic aims and practice disclosed by Aberdeen on the one 
hand and Palmerston on the other. Aberdeen became aware of 
Bulwer’s earlier intrigue to marry the young Queen to Prince Leopold 
of Coburg; and no false consideration for his country’s honour or 
his subordinate’s reputation prevented him from disavowing these 
proceedings on behalf of the British Government. And, to Bulwer 
himself, he wrote, neither mincing words nor mixing morals : “ Depend 
upon it that, as you have discovered the intrigue of Bresson (the French 

^ Martin, Life of the PrUtce Comort, II. 427, 428. 

- Report Select Comm. Diplom. Service, 1861, p, 2ii. 

“ Political Diary, i, 150. 
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Affairs, something more than diplomacy — something approximating 
rather to statesmanship — ^was aimed at by the Crown. It was not 
surprising, indeed, that a Prince to whom Melbourne had advised 
the Queen from the first to communicate Foreign despatches^, and 
whom Palmerston himself privately described in 1855 as “far greater 
and more extraordinary than Napoleon III^,” should have sought 
to bring the wisdom of Stockmar and the talent for diplomacy native 
in the House of Coburg, to the service of his adopted country. So 
early as 1845 , Greville reported, on the authority of Lord John Russell 
and Lord Lansdowne, that the Queen no longer received her Ministers 
alone, and that both she and the Prince always said “ we ” in conversa- 
tion; the inference drawn being that “while she has the title, he is 
really discharging the functions of the Sovereign^.” And it cannot 
be too much emphasised that the Prince, by his great personal ability 
and integrity, gave the Crown a position in regard to Foreign Policy, 
which the Queen continued to occupy after his death, but of which 
the Constitution was hardly any longer patient. 

In that same month. of 1845, when Peel was seeking to pass “the 
poisoned chalice” of Free Trade over to Russell, the Queen informed 
Lord John of her aversion to the practically inevitable reappointment 
of Palmerston as Foreign Secretary, and resolved, in agreement with 
the prospective Prime-Minister, to intimate to its intended head, that 
the Foreign Office was a Department of which the affairs required to 
be treated in consultation with his colleagues and not according to 
his own fancy^. Though she chose the point of Palmerston’s uncon- 
stitutional tendencies, her objection probably reached behind method 
to policy. “The Queen and myself,” so the Prince Consort told 
Napoleon III in 1854, “had long been at variance with Lord Palmer- 
ston as to the main principle of his foreign policy, which was even an 
exaggeration of that laid down in Mr Canning’s celebrated speech in 
December, 1826^.” In the event, Russell’s attempt to form a Govern- 
ment failed, and failed precisely because Lord Grey disapproved, quite 
as much as the Queen, of Palmerston’s being placed in control of 
Foreign Affairs, and was in a better position than she was to enforce 
their view. In the next year, however, Peel fell ; and Russell entrusted 
the Foreign Office to Palmerston. 

It only needed time and opportunity for the Queen’s fears to 

^ Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, i. 95. * Ibid. n. 429. 

^ Greville, Memoirs, v. 330. * Ibid, v, 129. 

•' Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, iii. 112. 
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be realised. With twenty-eight thousand despatches passing in or 
out^ of the Foreign Office during 1849 — that year of Revolution 
— the pressure of work was prodigious; and Palmerston yielded 
once again to the old temptation of settling things himself. “These 
28,000 despatches in the year,’* the Prince Consort wrote warningly 
to Russell in 1S49, “Lord Palmerston must recollect, come to you 
and to the Queen as well as to himself-.” The Constitutional rule, 
indeed, required that the outgoing despatches, before being sent, 
should pass first to the Prime-Minister and be sent on, with his 
criticisms, if there were any, to the Sovereign for alteration or assent^. 
It was an obvious objection that all this took time, and that events 
no more waited upon a monarch’s pleasure than the sea-waves were 
stayed by the command of Canute. The Queen, however, was reason- 
able in her demands. She asked for twenty-four hours, or at the least 
for twelve, to consider State Papers, instead of the few minutes which 
Palmerston sometimes allowed her, if he gave her any minutes at all. 
And he agreed to these conditions, though, when it came to the point, 
he paid no more attention to them than suited his convenience, 
playing fast and loose with the whole business of his Office, concealing 
the Instructions issued, and altering the despatches she had returned 
to him otherwise than in the manner indicated, or even back to what 
they had been before h In April, 1850, the Prince protested to Russell 
in the Queen’s name against these proceedings, as 'being the con- 
sequence, not of negligence or oversight, but of principle and de- 
liberation. Palmerston, quite indifferent, went on as before. Then, 
in August, came the Queen’s famous Memorandum — in its principal 
features the work of Stoclunar — ^which was not, however, made public 
until Palmerston’s fall a year later. Since it defines the Constitutional 
relations between the Crown and the Foreign Office as they were 
then understood, it is best reproduced here, not in paraphrase, but 
verbatim. 

Osborne, August 12th, 1850. 

“With reference to the conversation about Lord Palmerston, which 
the Queen had with Lord John Russell the other day, and Lord Palmer- 
ston’s disavowal that he ever intended any disrespect to her by the various 
neglects of which she has had so long and so often to complain, she thinks 
it right, in order to prevent any mistake about the future, to explain what 
it is she expects from the Foreign Secretary. 


^ Martin, Life of the Prhice Consort, ii. 64. 
® Ibid. n. 302. 


- Ibid. 

^ Ibid. II. 303. 
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She reqxiires : 

1. That he will distinctly state what he proposes in a given case, in 
order that the Queen may know as distinctly to what she has given 
her Royal sanction. 

2. Having once given her sanction to a measure, that it be not arbitrarily 
altered or modified By the Minister. Such an act she must consider 
as failure in sincerity towards the Crown, and justly to be visited 
by the exercise of her Constitutional right of dismissing that Minister. 
She expects to be kept informed of what passes between him and 
the Foreign Ministers, before important decisions are taken based 
upon that intercourse; to receive the Foreign despatches in good 
time, and to have the drafts for her approval sent to her in sufficient 
time to make herself acquainted with their contents before they 
must be sent off. The Queen thinks it best, that Lord John Russell 
should show this letter to Lord Palmerston^.” 

Palmerston received his chastisement with his usual appearance 
of good temper and told the Prime-Minister that he would not fail 
to observe its directions; Pressure of business had caused unfortunate 
delays; but thenceforward the old practice of copying important 
despatches for the Queen’s immediate use, so soon as they came in, 
should be resumed. This might mean an extra clerk or so, but the 
Treasury would, doubtless, be liberal. 

The Foreign Secretary was not, however, on this occasion, so 
thick-skinned as he appeared to be. A day after his letter to Russell, 
shaking with agitation, tears in his eyes and excuses on his lips, he 
had an audience of the Prince Consort. The custom of the Constitu- 
tion was then further defined. The Queen — so the Prince stated — 
had constantly differed from Palmerston’s policy; but, after urging 
her objections, she had submitted in accordance with Constitutional 
theory to the will of her Ministers, not in recent years without 
suffering the severe penalty of being associated in the public eye with 
their mistakes. But she was at least within her rights in insisting 
that, before any course was decided upon, she should be put in 
possession of all the pertinent facts. As regards what passed between 
the Foreign Secretary and the Foreign Diplomatic Representatives 
and in Cabinet discussions, she claimed to know, not the details 
debated, but the conclusions arrived at. This would save her un- 
profitable controversies with Russell and Palmerston over the actual 
wording of despatches. Palmerston, by way of defence, attributed 
these verbal debates to the fact that he had no easy, direct access to 
the Sovereign, since the Queen had laid it down that every draft for 
^ Cf. Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, ii. 305-6. 
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despatch must pass to her through the hands of the Prime-Minister. 
The Prince, however, justified this arrangement on the ground that 
nothing prevented Palmerston from communicating with the Queen 
by letter as fully as he pleased, and so giving her any information she 
ought to have. And he instanced the British policy regarding Schleswig- 
Plolstein — a matter pregnant with consequences for Europe, and 
about which the Queen’s views differed from tliose of her Ministers — 
as Foreign business of the developments of which she ought to be 
kept fully and carefully informed. 

Russell fondly hoped that this frank exchange of views had cleared 
the air; but before tlie end of the year there had arisen the case of 
General Playnau. A distinguished soldier, discredited in England by 
tlie severity with which he suppressed the Plungarian insurrection 
of 1S49, Playnau, while privately visiting Barclay’s Brewery, was 
attacked by a crowd of rough fellows and shamefully handled. 
Palmerston drafted an apology for the incident in terms which 
suggested that the General was too obno.xious to British opinion to 
deserve the protection of British law, and, before the Queen had 
passed the Note, despatched it to the Austrian Government. This 
was intolerable; and Russell, who himself thought the phrases 
of the Note ill-chosen, compelled its author, after some pretence 
of resignation, to substitute another. The incident was closed, but 
not the episode; for, a twelvemonth later, Palmerston had offended 
again, by consenting to receive at the Foreign Office addresses 
thanking him for his benevolence towards the defeated Hungarian 
revolutionaries and taking occasion to call the Russian and Austrian 
Emperors despots and assassins — names, which, of course, when 
applied to friendly rulers, were unsuitable for the ears of a Foreign 
Secretary. The affair annoyed the Queen and provoked the censure 
of the Cabinet. But it was scarcely closed when Palmerston had 
committed himself even more deeply than before. In spite of express 
Instructions from the Sovereign not to depart from an attitude of 
strict passivity in regard to the French coup d'itat of December, 
1851 — ^Instructions which he had himself acknowledged and con- 
veyed to the British Ambassador in Paris — he declared in conversation 
with the French Ambassador in London his entire approval of Louis 
Napoleon’s act, and described it as inevitable. His language was 
naturally quoted by the French Foreign Minister in conversation 
with Lord Normanby^, and was revealed to the Queen in one of that 
^ The British Ambassador in Paris. 
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Ambassador’s despatches. She applied to Russell for an explanation; 
and Russell, in his turn, applied to Palmerston. The Foreign Secretary 
let two days go by, then repeated his views in a despatch to Normanby, 
and on the same day defended them in a letter to Russell. But the 
issue was not, as he pretended, whether Louis Napoleon was right in 
violating the French Constitution by arresting his political opponents ; 
but whether he was, himself, right in violating the British Constitution 
by expressing an official opinion on the subject without consultation 
with his colleagues. He claimed, indeed, that his opinion was not more 
than personal and private ; but, as the Prince Consort wrote to Russell 
when all was over, this distinction was perfectly untenable in practice. 
Lord John, however, had not waited for advice from the highest 
quarters to dismiss his turbulent colleague; and his action was 
unhesitatingly endorsed by the Cabinet at its next meeting and by 
Parliament in a full-dress debate. 

In reviewing the whole episode, Palmerston’s biographer could not 
resist the temptation to represent him as the victim of a cabal of 
absolute Sovereigns^. Even had it been so, it would be obvious to 
reply that the cause for which he had fought was not the cause 
in which he fell, since Liberalism had no worse enemy than the 
Second Empire. But, in fact, his downfall was essentially a domestic 
matter. Constitutional and Departmental. The most powerful con- 
temporary support that he received is to be found in some words 
of Clarendon’s, who can be quoted as saying that the Queen and 
the Prince Consort were claiming “a right to control, if not to direct, 
the foreign policy of England^.” This judgment, however, was 
probably, not a considered one; and, whatever general truth may lie 
in the suggestion, he would be a rash historian who should accept 
it in regard to Palmerston’s last administration of Foreign Affairs, 
the more so since the Prime-Minister at the time was a Whig 
and yet supported the attitude of the Crown throughout. All that 
can be fairly urged is that the Queen regarded the issue rather from 
the Consdtutional, and Palmerston more from the Departmental, 
point of view. And, since the spirit of the Constitution deserves to 
prevail over the convenience of a Department, the Sovereign must 
be held to have acted with wisdom and justice in insisting upon her 
rights, which, as will be seen more clearly when we reach the period of 
Palmerston’sPremiershipjWereto proven prop for those of the Cabinet. 

^ Ashley, Life of Lord Palmerston, i. 308. 

- Maxwell, Life and Letters of the j^th Earl of Clarendon, I. 341. 
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The pressure of Science is stronger than the spirit of the Con- 
stitution ; and the battle that Palmerston lost was gradually won by the 
growing momentum of Foreign Affairs. The decorous delays of the 
ancien regime are impossible in a world conditioned by the telegraph. 
Action, to be effective, has sometimes to be immediate ; business grows 
every year in volume ; labour cannot afford to be multiplied. In con-' 
sideratibn for the Queen as she aged, something of a veil was thrown 
over the facts ; and a document submitted for her approval bore always 
the legend “ Draft,” even when at times it was no more nor less than 
the copy of a despatch on its way to its destination. In the latter 
case, however, it was understood that important Instructions were 
sent subject to subsequent confirmation by telegram. But the change 
was the thin end of a wedge which has since been driven further into 
this fragment of the old Constitution. 

It only remains to notice that Palmerston consolidated, if he did 
not p recisely originate, the two main traditions of British Foreign 
Policy, which, subject, of course, to occasional modifications, were to 
dominate the Foreign Office for the next half century or more — ^the 
traditions of friendship with France and of the protection of Turkey. In 
countenancing Louis Napoleon Palmerston was ahead of his country- 
men, but not ahead of their needs. A decade earlier, in connexion with 
the affair of Mehemet Ali in 1840 he had, in spite of a remarkable 
Memorandum of Clarendon’s^, given British policy in the Near East 
that decided twist into line with the Porte, which made an alliance 
with the Third Napoleon practically indispensable. Thus it came 
about that two diplomatic posts acquired a superiority over ail the 
rest — the Embassy in Paris, and the Embassy in Constantinople ; and 
it is, perhaps, no mere accident that, of the only British diplomates de 
carriere, whose translation from the conduct of an Embassy to the 
office of Foreign Secretary was ever contemplated by a British party- 
leader, one^ was at the time Ambassador in Turkey and the other® 
Ambassador in France. As a rule, at any rate, the more eminent British 
Diplomatists of the century will be found to have made their names in 
one of those countries — Stratford de Redcliffe and White, Cowley 
and Lyons and Dufferin^. But, after the proclamation of the German 

^ Printed in Maxwell, Life and Letters of the is^th Earl of Clarendon, i. 186-93. 

“ Stratford de Redcliffe. ® Lyons. 

^ It has been suggested to the present writer by a very eminent authority that 
Cromer’s name should be added to these, since technically he worked under the 
direction of the Foreign Office. His work, however, was' rather administrative than 
diplomatic, and on this account it has not been taken account of here. 
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empire, one considerable reputation — ^Lord Odo Russell’s^^ — ^was made 
at Berlin, while Morier, a great figure, though gifted rather with diplo- 
matic insightthan diplomatic talent, had specialised in German studies. 
It must not, however, be supposed from this that the opportunities of 
professional distinction usually determined the tastes and preferences 
of the members of the British Diplomatic Corps. Malmesbury, on 
taking office in 1852, was warned by Palmerston that, as Foreign 
Secretary, he would be struck with “ a very curious circumstance — 
namely, that no climate agrees with an English diplomatist excepting 
that of Paris, Florence or Naples^.” 

The fall of Palmerston brought a very charming personality back 
to the Foreign Office. Granville, who had been Under-Secretary of 
State during 1840 and 1841, was the son of a distinguished Am- 
bassador, and the second husband of that daughter of the Dalbergs 
who was, also, the first Lord Acton’s mother. The choice had lain 
between him and Clarendon; and circumstances had weighed the 
scales against the abler man of the two. Though Clarendon had, early 
in life and on Palmerston’s nomination, been for some years Minister 
at Madrid and, therefore possessed diplomatic experience to which 
Granville could not pretend, yet his original debt to Palmerston, 
coupled with the false suggestion, constantly insinuated, that he had 
desired to supplant him, to say nothing of his comparative, but only 
comparative, insufficiency as a courtier, and his abiding disinclination 
to take office, told against him. No one, perhaps, was better pleased 
than Clarendon at Granville’s appointment, unless it were Aber- 
deen, who declared that of all Lord John’s Government the new 
Minister was the man he would himself have selected for the Foreign 
Office^. It was high praise ; but the sands of “the last Whig Ministry ” 
were running out too fast for it to be immediately tested, though, on 
the fall of the Administration in 1852, Russell made so bold as to 
claim that the country would “lose one of the best foreign secretaries 
it eyer had^.” Granville had, in fact, poured a great deal of oil on 
troubled waters; and the Queen was satisfied. In another direction, 
his intimacy with Henry Reeve, who managed the foreign department 
of The Times^, enabled him to put some slight restraint upon the 
energetic animosity towards Louis Napoleon displayed by that vast 

^ Aftenvards Lord Ampthill. 

Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, i. 318. 

’ Fiteinaurice, Life of the znd Earl Granville, I. .16. 

s Ibid. 1 . 68. 69. 


^ Ibid. i. 78. 
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engine of opinion, which, as Clarendon said, alone of all the English 
newspapers signified something abroad^. 

The nomination to the Embassy at Paris became vacant during 
Granville’s term of office; and it fell to hirii to acquaint Stratford 
Canning with the fact that the Government had decided against 
giving it to the most eminent Englishman in his profession^. Before 
Canning had had time to reply to Granville’s note, he had lost an 
even greater prize. Derby had sounded him, a year before, as to 
whether, if it were offered him in the next Conservative Administra- 
tion, he would accept the post of Foreign Secretary; and he had 
returned a favourable answer. But when, in fact, the Russell Ministry 
fell, Derby, either because, as he affirmed, the times did not admit delay, 
or because, as might be suspected, to appoint Canning was tantamount to 
a declaration of ill-will towards Russia, nominated Malmesbury instead. 

The new Foreign Secretary was without experience of the adminis- 
tration of Foreign Affairs, except such as he had gleaned in editing the 
Dianes and Correspondence of his celebrated ancestor. This, however, 
was not an acquisition to be despised, as the Foreign Office Clerks were 
presently to discover; and he was assisted, besides, by that freemasonry 
which tends to grow up between the past and present heads of a 
Department where patriotism has generally held its own against party. 
It was, indeed, only according to etiquette^ for Granville to call on 
his successor and explain the position of affairs abroad. But from 
Palmerston, also, Malmesbury received a visit and a dissertation 
which he characterised as “a masterly sketch of the European situa- 
tion” ; and he went, besides, to see Wellington, then a very deaf, old 
man in the last months of his life. Though one of these counsellors 
was the conqueror of the First Napoleon and the other the friend of 
the Third, they both gave him the same advice — to keep well with 
France^. Palmerston warned him that the French and English Govern- 
ments were like men in love with the same woman, desiring, both 
of them, to dominate the East; while Wellington bade him dis- 
trust the Emperor Nicholas as he would have distrusted a Greek of 
the Lower empire. He had one other important 'adviser — ^perhaps 
the most important of all. The Prince Consort gave him information, 
particularly with regard to the German Courts, which no one else 
in England could have supplied. 

^ Maxwell, Life and Letters of the ^th Earl of Clarendon, I. 330. 

“ Fitzmaurice, Life of the 2,nd Earl Granville, i. 69. 

“ Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, i. 320. * Ibid. 1. 317, 31S. 
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All the Foreign Ministers in London, Palmerston told his suc- 
cessor, would try to get out of him the things which had been re- 
fused them by previous Governments. Malmesbury had not been two 
days in office before he had evidence, of the justice of this observa- 
tion. Buol, the Austrian Ambassador, had been eager to induce 
Granville to. accept from his hands diplomatic Notes emanating from 
the Governments of Rome and Modena and relating to the right of 
asylum accorded by Great Britain to political refugees — a course 
which, had it been taken, would have implied a recognition of 
the Austrian hegemony in Italy. Granville, just on the point of re- 
signing office, refused and, what was more, to Buol’s great vexation, 
returned the Notes to the Austrian Embassy. As soon as Malmesbury 
appeared at the Foreign Office, Buol renewed his solicitations and, 
being again refused, “behaved in the most coarse and insolent manner.” 
Malmesbury asked him if he was in the habit of addressing English 
Ministers in that style, and warned him that he should report his 
conduct to his Government^. Eventually, the Ambassador was re- 
called and his demands repudiated; but the incident, of course em- 
bellished and exaggerated not to Malmesbury’s advantage, became 
the talk of the town. 

IV 

The Derby Ministry had the supreme misfortune to lack a 
majority in Parliament ; and, before the year 1852 was out, Malmesbury 
had been succeeded by Lord John Russell. The new Foreign Secretary 
was not intended to be permanent; and, in fact, vacated his post in 
February, 1853. Before he left the Foreign Office, however, Russell 
had taken the momentous step of sending Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe (as Stratford Canning had now become) back to Constantinople. 
The “ Great Elchi ” — ^to adopt Eanglake’s immortal inaccuracy^ — ^was 
uncongenial both to Aberdeen, the new Prime-Minister, and to 
Clarendon, the new Foreign Secretary, who, though in different 
degrees, shunned the cause of the Turks. Clarendon’s Memorandum 
of 1840, already referred to^, had suggested that British interests in 
the Near East were focussed in Egypt rather than Turkey — a sally 
of judgment altogether beyond the capacity of other statesmen of 
the time ; and Aberdeen, who in his youth had seen the slaughter at 
Leipzig, hated war as good men hate the Devil. 

^ Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, t. 313-4, 320. 

■ The title had nothing distinctive or personal about it; it was common to all 
Ambassadors in Turkey. 

’ See above, p. 43. 
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If, perhaps, there is one rule more than another which Foreign 
Secretaries should inscribe upon the secret tablets of their hearts, 
it is, when once they have, to the best of their ability, located the 
centre of the next European storm, to place upon that spot, at all 
costs and before all other considerations, a man with whom they have 
established the closest attainable understanding. Constantinople was 
such a centre in Clarendon’s time ; but Stratford de Redcliffe was not 
the diplomatist who ought, in the circumstances, to have been found 
there. How deep ran the conflict of temperament between the 
Foreign Secretary and the Ambassador can best be judged from the 
former’s lively description of the latter as a “pest^.” But it was 
Clarendon’s great misfortune that, during the negotiations preceding 
the Crimean War, he feared Stratford de Redcliffe unchained more 
even than he feared him at his post. “ If I recalled him,” he wrote, 
“he would make peace impossible^.” Thus it came about that, with 
one of the greatest of British Foreign Secretaries in Downing Street 
and one of the greatest of British Diplomatists at Constantinople, our 
Diplomacy on the eve of the Crimean War was, perhaps, at its worst 
during the whole course of the century. 

Clarendon was four times Foreign Secretary — between 1853 and 
1855 in Aberdeen’s Ministry ; between 1855 and 1858 in Palmerston’s; 
between 1865 and 1866 under Russell; and, again in 1868 until his 
death in 1870. The continuity is broken by Malmesbury’s fifteen 
months of office in 1858-9, by Russell’s six years from 1859 to 1865, 
and by Stanley’s year and a half from 1866 to 1868. Of Malmesbury 
sufficient has already been said; of Stanley something will be added 
presently; and as we trace the path of Clarendon some side-lights 
will be thrown upon Russell. But in regard to the last-named it is 
best to note at once that his presence at the Foreign Office was a 
compliment to his political position rather than to his diplomatic 
abilities, and that he was to be found there only so long as Palmerston 
was alive to keep him out of the Premiership. As there was nothing 
in his character to remind one of that “furious spirit of the House of 
Bedford^” of which Junius had once spoken, so there was nothing 
in his foreign policy to catch the popular imagination. One thing, 
indeed, he had in common with Palmerston: he lectured. But he 
lectured sharply, drily, without grace or fervour. “Lord Russell,’ 

^ Maxwell, Life and Letters of the ^th Earl of Clarendon, ii. 68. 

^ Ibid. II. 261. 

^ Letter I, January 21st, 1769. 
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observes Bagehot^, “hardly conducted a foreign controversy in which 
the extreme intelHgibility of his words did not leave a sting behind 
them.” His diplomacy was, indeed, not unlike himself — slight and thin 
and somewhat shrill He lacked the power to please either the Courts 
abroad or the populace at home ; and his term of administration must 
be regarded as an unhappy encroachment upon the usefulness of the 
ablest of the Liberal Foreign Secretaries, 

i It was in Russell’s time that the influence of the Prince Consort 
i;upon Foreign Policy was probably most salutary and perhaps most 
-marked. His wisdom saved the Government from the worst em- 
barrassments in which the Austrian antipathies of Palmerston and the 
Italian sympathies of Russell might otherwise have involved them®; 
and in 1861, when his last illness had him actually in its grip , his hand 
reshaped Russell’s Note in the famous case of Slidell and Mason 
after such a fashion as to make it possible for the American Federal 
Secretary to recommend his Government to accept it and close an 
incident which, if left open, might have meant the victory of the 
South in the American Civil War. But neither by the personality of 
the Prince, nor yet by that of Russell, can we afford to be long detained 
here ; for by neither the one nor the other was the mind of the mid- 
Victorian Foreign Office shaped. 

It is the figure of Clarendon that dominates our stage in the period 
roughly corresponding to that of the Second Empire in France ; and 
it was his hand that was mainly responsible for the development of 
the understanding with the Third Napoleon, commended by Palmer- 
ston and Wellington to Malmesbury as the cornerstone of British 
Foreign Policy. The Prince Consort left him a most valuable legacy 
in the confidence of the Queen; and he retained this to so full a 
degree that, when the Derby Government was formed in 1866, she 
begged him, a member of the fallen Ministry, to waive all considera- 
tions of party and continue at his post^. He had too high a sense of 
political propriety to consent; but he gave Stanley, his successor, 
two and a half hours of carefully considered counsel, and the promise 
of as much cordial assistance as if he were a colleague®. The doctrine 

^ Biographical Studies, “The Earl of Clarendon.” 

* Compare Sir H. Rumbold’s Recollectioiis of a Diplomatist, ii. io6, 107. 

® See Martin, Life of the Prince Consort, ch. xcv. 

* Maxwell, Life and Letters of the j[th Earl of Clarendon, ii. 318. It is proper to 
mention that the Queen’s attitude towards him changed subsequently and that in 
i86S she tried to prevent his nomination as Foreign Secretary. 

® Ibid. II. 320, 324. 
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of continuity in Foreign Policy was thus holding its ground even at 
a time of highly developed party conflict. 

One of Clarendon’s leading characteristics was his nice apprecia- 
tion of the proper relations between the Foreign Secretary and the 
Cabinet. During the period from 1859 to 1865, when Russell, as we 
have seen, usurped the Foreign Office and Clarendon, much to his 
own satisfaction, found himself in retirement, he criticised with 
severity the unconstitutional proceedings of his supplanter. 

“I feel,” he wrote to his brother-in-law, “so strongly because I soon 
became aware how easy it was for a Foreign Secretary to act dishonestly 
towards his colleagues without being detected; and I, therefore, always 
took especial care never to write or say a word that I did not wish them to 
know. I have no doubt that a deep game is now playing which may 
succeed with the Court but which will utterly fail with L. Napoleon and 
other Governments^.” 

In fact, Russell — perhaps, as Granville supposed, mainly from want 
of method — came near in i860 to disavowing those sound conventions 
which had led him to dismiss Palmerston in 1851. The struggle with 
the Court concerning Foreign Policy carried on in the last years of 
the Prince Consort’s life by “ those two old ringleaders,” as Clarendon 
called them, was,indeed, acute and important. Russell even went so far 
as to declare that one “might as well live under a despotism,” because 
the Queen set her face against intervention in the War between 
France and Austria. The majority of the Cabinet were, however, 
satisfied that she had, as Sidney Herbert put it, “come to their 
rescue,” and that the despotism they had to fear was not that of the 
Crown but of the Prime-Minister and the Foreign Secretary acting 
in collusion^. Against anything of this kind Ministers were secure 
when Clarendon had charge of Foreign Affairs; and the little note, 
which, when he had resumed their direction after Palmerston’s death, 
was slipped by Granville at a Cabinet Council across the table under 
Russell’s very eye, tells its own tale. 

“I hope,” his colleague and successor wrote to him, “you will not 
abandon us. You communicate more openly with your colleagues, and 
act more thoroughly with them in the line of policy you adopt, than any 
Foreign Secretary I remember. If you go to a conference (abroad) we 
shall be in the dark; we shall not always see what you write, and certainly 

1 Maxwell, Life and Letters of the 4;* Earl of Clarendon, ir. 214 (May 21st, i860, 
to Sir G. C. Lewis). 

- See the story in Fitzmaurice’s Life of the znd Earl Granvillej ii, 356, 357- 
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be ignorant of many instructions, approvals, suggestions, etc., which will 
be poured upon you without you[r] having the means of knowing whether 
they are personal or representing [«c] the opinions of the Cabinet^.” 

In Parliament, Clarendon, though his pen was extremely ready 
and his English extremely good, was not more than an adequate 
speaker. Foreign Affairs, in his day, were still left much to the care 
of the House of Lords, even though they were ceasing to be, as 
Greville had affirmed of them in writing to him in 1839, its exclusive 
property for the purpose of discussion^. Outside Parliament, his 
close relationship with Sir George Lewis and his close friendship 
with Henry Reeve enabled him to make use on occasion of The 
Edinburgh Review and The Times ; though Reeve prided himself upon 
maintaining a perfect freedom of opinion and declared that, if his 
articles “ did, as was often the case, express the opinions of Sir Robert 
Peel or Lord Aberdeen or Lord Clarendon, it was because he com- 
monly found that he took the same view that they had formed on 
public affairs^.” Where they differed, however, Clarendon was quite 
as capable as Granville of letting The Times know pretty plainly how 
much mischief it sometimes caused to the best interests of the country^. 

Within his Department Clarendon possessed an unusual claim to 
popularity. He is one of the very few men — perhaps the only man — 
with a right to be called a diplomate de carrier e^ who ever held the 
seals of the Foreign Office. In early life he had been for some 
while Minister at Madrid; and he must have felt some of those 
rubs and pricks of the Diplomatic Service as a profession, which 
are lightly viewed by, or perhaps largely hidden from, the eyes of 
professional politicians. Also, as his affection for tobacco bore witness, 
he knew how to run his business on easy lines. Smoking is strictly 
prohibited in office-hours, he was informed by the conservative 
Addington, who hated the habit. “ Oh! indeed!” he replied, “ Can I 
offer you a cigar®?” 

The Clarendon period of Foreign Office history originated, or 
at least coincided with, some considerable changes in Departmental 
economy, of which the present appears to be the proper place to 
take account. In 1852, when Malmesbury had been but a few days 

^ Maxwell, Life and Letters of the 4th Earl of Clarendon, ii. 312. 

® Ibid, I. 173 : “As Foreign Affairs are never discussed except at the House of 
Lords, you will be much more the public organ of Government than the Foreign 
Minister himself.” 

® Memoirs of the Life of Henry Reeve, ll. 339, and see pp. 323, 325. 

* Maxwell, Life and Letters of the 4th Earl of Clarendon, ll. 103. 

Hcrtslet, Recollections of the Old Foreign Office, p. 121. 
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ill office, tlie ceiling of the room in which he was accustomed to sit, 
descended upon the table at which he might have been writing. In 
less civilised communities than our own the incident would probably 
have been referred to more occult causes than the decay of the 
structure ; but this was, in fact, the explanation of the circumstance. 
The buildings of the Old Foreign Office were giving out, and new 
ones had become urgently necessary. Four years later, the authorities 
had resolved what to do. In 1856, with Clarendon as Foreign 
Secretary, it was decided that his Department should be housed in 
the north-west block of a building designed to shelter the Home, 
Colonial, India and Local Government Offices; and, twelve years 
afterwards and a few months before Clarendon entered upon his last 
Administration, Foreign Affairs began to be conducted in their existing 
quarters. While the old Downing Street houses were being swept 
away — and with them the State Paper Office, a costly and con- 
venient stone building, still at that time in good preservation and 
standing where 'the India Office stands now — business was carried 
on at Pembroke House, No. 7 Whitehall Gardens, and at No. 8, 
Lord Malmesbury’s house adjoining. In the meantime, on the site 
thus freed, Gilbert Scott, who had wished to build after the Gothic 
manner, raised under Palmerston’s orders the present Venetian palace; 
and there, in 1 868 , Disraeli, the professed enemy of Venetian oligarchies, 
gave, in his capacity as Prime-Minister, a grand inaugural party to 
celebrate the house-warming of the Foreign Secretary and his staff. 

Such, in the Clarendon period, were the changes in the outward 
appearance of the Foreign Office, In the personnel of the Department 
there had been changes also. Henry Unwin Addington, who had 
succeeded Backhouse as Under-Secretary in 1842, had himself re- 
tired in 1854. He had slipped away one evening, so he told Aberdeen, 
without causing any trouble to his colleagues and without any notice 
being taken of his withdrawal. “ Scarcely very flattering to you, Mr 
Addington!” was Aberdeen’s caustic comment. Evidently he was a man 
of no great mark, bearing indeed the name of “ Pumpy ” in the Office ; 
but he had more diplomatic experience than Backhouse, whom 
Canning, doubtless with his eye on the requirements of a nation of 
shopkeepers, had turned from a commercial agent into a precis-writer I 

As Pitt had been to Addington, so was Hammond to Addington’s 
nephew. Edmund Hammond is the Permanent Under-Secretary of 
the Clarendon period — a Whig, like his chief, but rough as Clarendon 
never was, and ungracious as public officials have no right to 
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be; yet, on the other side, forcible, capable, immensely industrious 
and, they say, at bottom, kindly. The world, having little time for 
detailed study of the lives of public servants, remembers him chiefly 
by an anecdote which shows him to have been rather a clerk 
than a prophet. Granville, on taking office after Clarendon’s death 
in the summer of 1870 had turned to the Permanent Under-Secretary 
to put him in touch with the detail of current business, and, on 
July 3rd, according to the account he afterwards gave to the House 
of Lords, that “able and experienced” man, “Mr Hammond, at the 
Foreign Office. . .it being then three or four o’clock,” told him that, 
with the exception of the recent murder of British subjects by Greek 
brigands, “he had never, during his long experience, known so great 
a lull in foreign affairs, and that he was not aware of any important 
question that he (Lord Granville) should have to deal with^.” It 
happened, unfortunately for Hammond’s reputation, that this incident 
occurred on the day on which Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen accepted the Crown of Spain ; and it was not three weeks 
later that France declared war upon Prussia. 

The anecdote is worth comparing with another. “Never in my 
life,” said Bismarck in 1871 to Clarendon’s daughter. Lady Emily 
Russell, “was I more glad to hear of anything than I was of your 
father’s death.” And then, when she recoiled from a compliment too 
subtle to be obvious, he added, “Achl'dear lady, you must not talce 
it like that. What I mean is that, if your father had lived, he would 
have prevented the War^.” The remark, whatever its actual Value in 
the sphere of speculation, at least gives the measure of Clarendon’s 
reputation for insight and influence. Things that were hidden from 
Hammond, Bismarck was probably right enough in supposing not to 
be equally obscure to Hammond’s chief. In that vanished society of 
kings and emperors, there lay between the mere expert in diplomacy 
and the accomplished man of the world in power a gulf not easily 
to be filled in by surreptitious or second-hand information, how- 
ever carefully collated, nor bridged over by mere training, however 
fully finished. “Your very interesting letters,” Russell had written 
to Clarendon in 1863, “confirm what I always thought — that a 
hundred spies cannot ascertain so much as an English gentleman 
whom Princes and Ministers believe that they can safely trust^.” 

' Fitzmaurice, Life of the znd F.arl Granville, il. 32. 

- Maxwell, Life and Letters of the ±th Earl of Clarendon, il. 366. 

> Ibid. il. 282. 
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The system of privilege which formed part and parcel of a diplomatic 
career in the nineteenth century possesses, and perhaps requires, no 
better defence. 

Hammond retired from work in 1873 with a peerage^, and a 
pension of £ 2 ^ 00 . Towards the close of his career, a bust, which 
faces the fine marble staircase of the new Foreign Office, was put up 
in his honour. It satisfies a nice sense of proportion that within view 
there stands also a full-length statue of Clarendon. 

Of the witnesses who appeared before the Select Committee on 
the Diplomatic Service, which sat in 1861, Hammond and Clarendon 
were among the most important ; and their evidence furnishes a com- 
prehensive view of the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service 
as they appeared in the middle of the nineteenth century. Hammond’s 
Memorandum drawn up for the Committee on the organisation of 
the Office, is, indeed, a primary authority for this period of its history. 

At the apex of the structure stood, of course, the Foreign Minister 
with his Private Secretary, the latter not yet quite so influential a 
person as he was later to become. Next after the Foreign Secretary 
followed the two Under-Secretaries. These cannot be sufficiently 
distinguished from each other, though old Foreign Office Lists class 
them together as if their relation had been of the closest. One was a 
permanent and a public official; the other, a Member of Parliament, 
subject, like other politicians, to the changes and chances of political 
fortune. Though they stood upon a supposed equality, there was 
no comparison in their influence, since the one knew his work 
and the other had to learn it; nor was there any similarity in 
their aims, since the Permanent Under-Secretary, with his eye upon 
Foreign Governments, best attained his ends by suppressing all 
mention of successes, while the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, with 
his eye upon Parliament, was hardly less concerned to advertise the 
triumphs of his Chief’s diplomacy. The work of these ill-paired 
functionaries, each controlling, as he did at this time, one half of the 
business of the Office, and drafting the despatches relating to that 
half in accordance with the Secretary of State’s minutes, was con- 
nected always by formal, and at will by informal, means. In the 
course of its many peregrinations, each despatch-box, just before it 
found its way to the Prime-Minister, was required to pass through 
the hands of the Under-Secretary not directly concerned with the 
affairs of the country to which the contents of the box related. But, 

1 Conferred in 1874. 
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in addition, prudent Under-Secretaries would 


mormng to compare notes about the events of the preceding day and 
to take counsel about the eventualities of the coming onei ^ 
in 1858, during Malmesbury’s Administratio 
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Office was held to have become so considerable as to justify the 
appointment of an Assistant Under-Secretaiy~an official whose pro- 
mype was already to be found at the Colom'al, India and War Offices. 
There had, in fact, been a great multiplication of business in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, for which the troubled condition 
of Europe was, no doubt, to blame as well as the increase in 
population, trade and facilities of communication. As Malmesbury 
sat beside Lady Clarendon at dinner one night in 1853, he took 
occasion to contrast the exertion required of himself with that re- 
quired of Canning. He had had a census taken, so he said, of the 
despatches sent out in 1828 and had found them to number 
5000. During his own year of office, the incoming and outgoing 
despatches together were something like seven times as numerous. 
From this figure they rose further under Clarendon’s Administration, 
numbering over 35,000 in 1853 and nearly 49,000 the year after^. 
Delegation of authority, unfortunately, failed to keep pace with these 
encroachments on the Foreign Secretary’s time; and the bad system 
which required him to read and initial such masses of documents 
seemed to a close observer to have been a contributory cause of 
Clarendon’s death 

In the Foreign Office hierarchy the Chief Clerk follows next after 
the Secretaries. In Hammond’s time the post was held by Lenox- 
Conyngham, whose temper in stormy weather, owing to his loss 
of a leg, was famous for rising as the glass fell. He had worked 
his way up from a supernumerary Clerkship in 1812 to the Chief- 
Clerkship and a salary of £1450 a year in 1841; and he remained 
a Foreign Office character for some twenty years after that. But 
his Department was one delivered over to the routine of audits, 
estimates and accounts; and of him and the three Clerks who served 
his tables there is no further need to speak. Next below him on 
the ladder stood the eight Senior Clerks, each with a division of 

1 See Lord Wodehouse'e Evidence. Scfecl Co»n»ftto »» </» 

se’e’toihe'sffigures Meawell, life a,d Letter, of the Earl of Clare,, do,,, 


n. II. 
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® Report of the Select Committee on 
p. 58. Sir A. Otway’s Evidence. 
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business — the Consular service; or the Slave Trade correspondence, 
which in those days bulked large; or the political and commercial 
affairs of the six geographical sections into which the world, for 
convenience, was divided^. To each Senior Clerk, with his ^700 to 
^1000 a year, there was allotted an Assistant Clerk with from £ 5 $^ 
to £ 6 ^ 0 . And then, at the bottom of the pyramid, there were placed 
twenty-five Junior Clerks, with salaries varying from ;£ioo to £ 5 ^$ 
a year, among whose names were to be found about this time 
those of Abbott and Currie and Sanderson, all later to be dis- 
tinguished Permanent Under-Secretaries, but in those days, apart 
from some precis-writing, docketing and drafting, too modestly em- 
ployed in decoding telegrams in cipher, a task which requires but little 
ability, or in copying despatches, a task which requires no ability at all. 

Each of the eight Divisions dealt with all kinds of correspondence 
relating to its own business, whether it came from British Ministers 
abroad or Foreign Ministers at home, or Government Departments, 
or private persons. At night, that is out of office hours, one of four 
resident Clerks, appointed for the purpose, was engaged in docketing 
the new material, as it came in, and despatching it, where of sufficient 
political consequence, in a locked box to the Under-Secretary to 
whose division it related. After being sifted afresh in the Under- 
secretary’s hands, important matter would pass upwards to the 
Secretary of State, and then downwards again, with his comments 
and directions, to the Under-Secretary, who gave instructions in 
regard to everything sent for his inspection, to the one of the eight 
Senior Clerks concerned. The Senior Clerk in question, after causing 
the document to be registered under the heading of the country to 
which it related, would set the Junior Clerks to work to prepare copies 
or drafts, or whatever might be required in connexion with it. In the 
next stage of the transaction the papers were returned to the Under- 
secretary for approval. According as the subject-matter was im- 
portant or the reverse, he would deal with it himself or send it on to 
the Secretary of State. In the final stage, the Division responsible 
was required to produce a fair copy for signature. In cases, how- 
ever, of trifling consequence this elaborate procedure was evaded by 
the authority of the Senior Clerk, who could approve the drafting of a 
letter for signature without any reference at all to the Under-Secretary. 

^ (1) The Central Powers and Denmark. (2) The Near East. (3) Russia, Greece, 
Sweden, and the Italian States. (4) France, Switzerland and the West Indies. 
(5) The Netherlands, Spain, Portugal and the South American States. (6) North 
and Central America, China and Japan. 
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The communication to the Queen and the Prime-Minister of 
important incoming despatches was arranged by the Senior Clerk 
of each Division after the Secretary of State had minuted his In- 
structions upon them. The Prime-Minister received them first; then 
the Sovereign; and they were subsequently circulated amongst the 
members of the Cabinet. As already explained, they passed through 
the hands of the Under-Secretary not especially concerned on their 
way to the Prime-Minister. Outgoing despatches, if relating to im- 
portant matters requiring the Sovereign’s assent, were submitted to 
the Queen in draft-form before being sent off. In cases of less signifi- 
cance, copies of the answers sent by the Secretary of State were 
furnished to the Queen and the Prime-Minister after the answers them- 
selves had been despatched. If we ask what time was needed for all this 
circumvolution, we shall probably be surprised to learn that it could 
sometimes be compressed within the hours of a single day, though, 
more generally, the circle was completed within two or three days. 

Foreign Office hours were nominally six, beginning at eleven or 
noon^, and ending at five or six o’clock; but officials were liable to be 
called upon to stay till seven or eight, or, in fact, till the pressing work 
of the day was finished ; and it was on this understanding that they 
were allowed two months’ holiday, with easy hours of attendance and 
leave of absence. The discipline of the Office rested, in fact, upon the 
idea that you get much more out of educated men by treating them 
as reasonable beings and not as machines — by asking much of them 
at times of stress, and letting them go lightly when occupation is slack. 

Two important Departments lay outside the current of the ordinary 
work of the Office — ^the Library and the Treaty Department. Eighteen 
months or two years after they had been finished with, papers were 
removed from the Division interested, and consigned to the care of 
the Librarian, who, with his Sub-Librarian and five Clerks, divided 
the despatches sent from those received, and arranged them for 
binding in separate volumes. Letters, on the other hand, were bound 
up without distinction of origin. The contents of these volumes of 
correspondence were then noted in a register; and an index of persons 
and subjects was compiled. The sufficiency of this registration to meet 
sudden calls for information or for precedents was, of course, a 
concern of the utmost consequence to the Librarian. To him, appli- 
cants, from the Prime-Minister downwards, were accustomed to turn, 
at anytime andany notice, for historical memoranda on all such matters 
^ Strictly they were supposed to run from noon to 6 p.m. 
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as lay between China and Peru or had once fallen within the scope 
of British Foreign Relations. Beaconsfield, for example, in the crisis of 
1879, startled his Cabinet by a dissertation of exceptional profundity 
upon the difference between a truce and an armistice, the substance 
of which had been supplied to him by the Foreign Office Librarian 
of the dayi. This was Edward Plertslet; and in the annals of the Foreign 
Office Library, that name stands foremost. There were two of the 
family who held the post in succession — Lewis and Edward, father 
and son ; and there was also a brother of Lewis’s who acted as Sub- 
Librarian. Lewis began and Edward continued the famous collection 
of Treaties, which bears their name. And to the collaboration of 
Edward is due, also, the Foreign Office List. 

The idea of this publication originated, however, with Francis 
Cavendish, whose diplomatic recollections reflect the portrait of an 
easy-going, agreeable man of society. In 1851, it struck him that a 
record of the careers of living members of the Foreign Services might 
be of use ; and he was not deterred from his enterprise by the execra- 
tions of Lenox-Conyngham. The experienced aid of Hertslet was pre- 
sently invoked; and, before many years were out, the annual was in 
Plertslet’s hands. It has run from 1852 to the present time; and for a 
good many years, though the copyright is privately owned, access to 
Foreign Office Records has been willingly conceded to its compilers. 
In Cavendish’s time, however, it was published by subscription at the 
price of two shillings a copy and, for fear of giving offence, contained 
no mention of official salaries. Only as we look back now over a period 
of seventy years can we see clearly that Cavendish and Hertslet stand 
out as the pioneers of a dictionary of diplomatic biography. 

Another important section of Foreign Office activity remains to 
be mentioned. The Treaty Department, where protocols were first 
drafted and then put through the various stages corresponding with 
the progress of a negotiation, owed very nearly as much to the 
Bergnes as the Library owed to the Hertslets^. They laboured, and 
others whose names are not to be found on the page of history entered 
into their labours. But it needs a rascal to make a Department 
famous: and one was found, though not until some years after 
Clarendon’s death. Charles Marvin, a copying-clerk not on the 
Foreign Office staff and earning lod. an hour, betrayed to The 

^ Hertslet, Recollections of the Old Foreign Office, p. 202. 

~ J.B.Bergne, Sir J. H. G. Bergne, Superintendents of the Treaty Dept. 185.1.-73, 
1881-94 respectively. See for both the D.N.B. 
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Globe newspaper, for the sake of a little gold, the secrets of the 

itw t ^Sr^ment of 1878. He was put on his trial; but the 

law as It then stood, was insufficient to convict him of so much as a 

misdemeanour. He was, therefore, acquitted and eked out his reduced 
means by a httle volume of tattle, more bitter than amusing, which, for 
lack of anything better, remains to the present time a kind of authority 
for the inner life of the Foreign Office in the age of Victoria. In these 
days, he would have been quickly silenced under the provisions of the 
Official Secrets Acts^. 

The. affair of Marvin offered a strange commentary upon the 
jealous secrecy in which the most confidential of public Departments 
had long shrouded its business. Caution had, in fact, overreached itself; 
and the theoretical restriction of even the most mechanical political 
work to clerks of the best standing had, apparently^, enabled a man of 
no standing at all to slip in and become acquainted with an important 
State-secret. The problem was always how to secure a body of con- 
fidential clerks at modest salaries who would do Marvin’s class of work, 
though not in Marvin’s kind of way; and this point should be re- 
membered in connexion with the reforms of some twenty years earlier. 

In 1856 Clarendon had established a qualifying entrance examina- 
tion for the Foreign Office®. The tests proposed would not have 
satisfied a philosopher or a pedant; but they were good enough to 
distinguish the intelligent from the stupid. As things were then 
ordered, they were, in fact, rather more than sufficient for some of 
the work required of the candidates accepted. A young man of from 
eighteen to twenty-five years old — ^and these were the age-limits of 
candidature — who could understand French, both written and spoken, 
make a good precis, and write a decent hand and style, deserved 
better than to be set down to produce copies of documents — not 
probably, for the most part of any very great secrecy— especially if 
one recollects that he had generally received the most expensive 
education that the country afforded and was a repository of the best 
traditions of a gentleman, when those traditions still went for much 

= Gwendol^ CecU, n. .85) of opinion 

that the text of the Anglo-Russian Agreement had been supplied to Marvin rom 

seems to me conclusive against this notion. 
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in public estimation. Clarendon perceived and resented the waste- 
fulness of the system, and fought zealously for his Clerks against the 
petty economy of the Treasury. But it needed nothing less than a 
threat of resignation and the intervention of the Prime-Minister to 
enable him to get his way. Even then, his way did hot lead very far. 
Supplementary Clerks, selected by competition or in some cases only 
by a qualifying examination on the Foreign Secretary’s nomination^, 
were grudgingly introduced to discharge some of the routine work 
in the non-political Departments — the Library, the Treaty, the Chief 
Clerk’s and the Commercial; but the institution of Second Division 
Clerks did not occur till the ’eighties, and even in the early years 
of the twentieth century men of first-rate ability were to be found 
doing work of a very modest and mechanical kind. 

There was one function of the Foreign Office Clerk of this period 
which has since disappeared. He was accustomed, under the title 
of “agent,” to act as a kind of patron or trustee of the fortunes of 
one or more British diplomatists stationed abroad. It became his 
business to collect his client’s pay, from which he took a percentage 
for his trouble; to send him on his letters and parcels; to warn 
him when diplomatic appointments were likely to fall vacant ; to see 
that he was not passed over for lack of remembrance ; and, in a word, 
to look after the interests of one whom distance forbade to look after 
his own. These agencies were not mere private arrangements. They 
were legalised by Order in Council in 1795, were officially regulated 
in, 1816, became the subject of legal compensation after their abolition 
in 1870, and in this fashion appear to have remained a source of profit 
to the holders till about the end of the century^. 

Between the Diplomatist abroad and the Foreign Office Clerk at 
home there was, apart from this, a correspondence of function, which 
made it desirable that each should have an inside knowledge of the 
work of the other ; and authorities were generally agreed that, while, 
after a certain time of life or degree of promotion, a man should 
remain fixed in the Home or Foreign section of the Foreign Service 
in accordance with his proved abilities, the utmost possibility of 
interchange should exist in the earlier stages of his career. And inter- 
change, though not properly compulsory until 1862^ — ^and then only 

^ 4th Report Civil Establ. Comm, 1890, Qs. 26,006, 26,007. 

- See Report Select Coinm. Diplom. Service, i86i, Min. of Ev., p. 192, and ^th 
Report Civil Establ. Comm. 1890, Min. of Ev., Qs. 26,547 to 26,553. 

® Sth Report Civil Service Comm. 1914, p. 4. Cp. 4.th Report Civil Establ. Comm. 
1890, p. 8. 
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Office, Clarendon had instituted “a qualifying test” for the Diplo- 
matic Service. As in the case of the Foreign Office Clerkships, he 
selected the subjects with care on the advice of competent authorities, 
submitted the list to Palmerston, who was then Prime-Minister, and 
passed it on to the Civil Service Commissioners^. Accordingly, a 
candidate for the Diplomatic Service was required to turn English 
into French, to speak French with fluency and exactitude, to translate 
Latin, German, Spanish or Italian, and to possess a good know- 
ledge of geography, of history since the French Revolution and of 
the Constitutional and Foreign relations of the country for which he 
was destined^. But success in his candidature brought him no more 
than the honour of passing into the unpaid class of Attaches. Before 
he was qualified for a salary, another examination lay in front of him, 
which Malmesbury, however, afterwards, allowed him to pass at the 
end of two years instead of waiting till a paid-Attacheship fell vacant 
and incurring the expense and inconvenience of returning from a 
distant station to be examined. Though SU'atford de RedclifTe, with 
an old man’s scepticism of change, professed to have seen little or 
no improvement resulting from the substitution of the qualifying 
test for the old three months’ trial at practical work in the Foreign 
Office, upon which an Attache had formerly been judged, Cowley 
declared that insistence upon a thorough acquaintance with French 
had appreciably raised the diplomatic quality of the young men who 
came under his notice and whose predecessors had, within his re- 
collection, sometimes appeared at an Embassy abroad witliout any 
command of French at alH. 

There is a danger of taking a false measure of Clarendon’s reforms. 
In thinking of him as the founder of the Foreign Office and Diplo- 
matic Service examinations, we may forget that he did not abolish 
the system of privilege. A nomination from the Foreign Secretary 
had been a very real favour before examinations were introduced; 
and it remained a very real favour afterwards. It had, indeed, been 
considered so great a favour in the early “fifties” of the last century 
that Morier’s father, who considered himself to have been injured by 
Palmerston, w'ould not stoop to ask it for his son, until Palmerston’s 
place had been talten by Russell; while Aberdeen, though Prime- 
Minister at the time and his friend, would not presume to solicit it on 

^ Report Select Comm. Dtplom, Service, 1S61, Q. 056. 

- British Intermlional Law Year-BooU, 1920, p. y8. 

* Report Select Comm. Diplom, Scn icc, 1S61, Qs. 2469, 2470. 
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his behalf until Russell, an ex-Premier, had made way for Clarendon^. 
But neither in 1856 nor even in 1870, after an Order in Council 
had introduced, subject to the consent of the Minister concerned, 
the system of open competition throughout the Civil Service, did 
Clarendon sweep away from his Department the old system of selection 
and influence ; and his policy was approved by the Select Committee 
on the constitution of the Diplomatic and Consular Services which 
reported in May, 1871 What he had really done was to give to the 
Foreign Service the stamp of a profession, and to introduce, by the 
side of the principle of privilege, a principle of competition, which, 
given the democratic drift of the times, was likely by degrees to 
efface its rival. In this as in other points, and notably in that excep- 
tional interest in commerce and statistics, which may, as Bagehot 
thought, have been a legacy from his early training in the Dublin 
Excise Office, Clarendon showed himself, to use the words of the 
same critic, “a Minister singularly suited to the transition-age in 
which he lived^.” 

The Committee of 1861 was curious to know whether, to the 
eyes of old diplomatists, the character of the Diplomatic Service 
seemed to have greatly changed. Stratford de Redcliffe was of 
opinion that it had: not, as he explained, in the class of persons 
recruited or in the habit of business displayed, but in the “personal 
qualities” of its members, which were higher on the whole, as he 
thought, than they had been. Other changes, too, had occurred in 
consonance with the fall and rise of nations. Embassies had sunk to 
be Missions^; Missions had risen to be Embassies; and over South 
America, which George Canning supposed he had called into diplo- 
matic existence, there had been scattered, during Stratford Canning’s 
days, a small army corps of British diplomatic officials — ^Agents, 
Consuls- General or Charges d’affaires as the case might be®. But there 
was a greater change to be observed than these. In 1849, Stratford 
de Redcliffe had, as we have seen, been no more closely connected with 

^ Wemyss, Memoirs and Letters of Sir Robert Morier, i. 124, 125. 

“ “That the admission of Members into the Service by nomination upon a test 
examination is a plan of which your Committee approves, and, without expressing 
any opinion generally as to the merits of a system of open competitive examination, 
they think the present plan preferable to it for this branch of the Public Service.” 

® Bagehot, Biographical Studies, “The Earl of Clarendon.” 

* The Embassy at Petersburg was suppressed in 1844, and revived in 1861 
{ist Report Select Co?nm. Diplom. and Cons. Service, 1871, p. 12). 

® On the other hand, by 1871, the complaint is that professional advancement 
has been blocked by the suppression of Missions — four in Germany, two in Italy, 
two in South America, and others in Monte Video and the Bolivias. {Ibid. p. 19.) ’ 
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the Government at home than a good rider and a fleet horse could 
make him. But the electric telegraph was everywhere stretching 
out long coils ; and, about the time of the Crimean War, the Foreign 
Office was pretty generally issuing Instructions by wire, though 
messages for Constantinople had still in the critical days of 1853 to 
be transmitted from Vienna by the time-honoured methods^. One 
who had known both systems and had seemed to his critics to arrogate 
to himself powers greater than any other English Ambassador has 
ever possessed, might have been expected to complain that the 
progress of science had ruined the profession of diplomacy ; for even 
now the opinion is common that an Ambassador at the end of the 
telegraph has no initiative. But Stratford de Redcliffe did not hold 
this view. To his eyes it seemed that the scope for diplomatic talent 
had actually been increased by the advance of scientific discovery. An 
Ambassador in the first half of the nineteenth century, he argued, 
received his instructions in so great detail by means of a written 
despatch that little was left him to do but to read them out to the 
Sovereign or the Representative of the Sovereign to whom he was 
accredited. But a telegram necessarily left much unsaid; there was 
consequently much to be supplied and much to be modified by the tact, 
the insight, the experience and the courage of the man on the spot”. 

The Committee whose sittings in 1861 have provided so large 
a mirror of diplomatic life made certain recommendations, of some 
of which it was fortunate in obtaining the embodiment, at least to some 
degree, in the Foreign Office Regulations of 1862. The probationary 
period of Attacheship which the Committee would have fixed at two 
years^, was limited to four ; and at its termination a commission as Third 
Secretary, with a salary of jf 150 a year, was granted to Attaches who 
could speak and understand two foreign languages, of which French 
was one. The former class of Paid Attaches was converted into Second 
Secretaries; and the Foreign Secretary was empowered to compel 
temporary exchanges between the two branches of the Foreign Service, 
though this compulsory power appears never to have been exercised-*. 

* I gather this from Lanc-Poole, Life of Stratford Caindug, il. 290, where 
Chircndon will be found tnmbmitiing his orders to Stratford Canning through the 
Dritish Anib.issador at Vienna. 

' lieport Select Comm. Diplum, Service, j86i, p. t68. 

’ 'I'he authors of the sth Report Civil Service Comm. 1914 (p, 3) give “four” 
as the recommendation of the 1861 Committee. The Committee really said ‘‘two 
years at the must,” The ruime Report appears to be, also, incorrect in its paraphrase 
of the second recommendation of the i86r Committee. 

* 4 /A Report Civil Establ. Comm. tSyo, p. 8. 
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Some years after this — in 1869 — the Diplomatic Establishment 
was brought more completely under the control of Parliament by 
putting its charges upon Parliamentary votes instead of upon the 
Consolidated Fund. The change was the occasion of the appointment 
in 1871 of another Select Committee, whose effective recommendations 
included the exemption of candidates possessing a University degree 
from all further examination except in handwriting, precis-writing 
and French; the institution of annual reports from the heads of 
Missions upon the work of the Second and Third Secretaries and 
Attaches; and the introduction of £100 per annum allowances in 
favour of Third Secretaries who could prove before the Civil Service 
Commission that they possessed a competent knowledge of public 
law, or, if stationed in countries where Russian or certain non-European 
languages were spoken, a working knowledge of those languages. 

Here we may take leave of the early and mid-Victorian age of 
diplomacy — an age not overridden like its predecessors by diplo~ 
matic forms and follies, but just easy enough to be agreeable, just 
ceremonious enough to be dignified, just privileged enough to possess 
distinction, and just industrious enough to do its work. The nearer 
past, which we have now to traverse in review, possesses, or seems 
to possess, no similar attraction. The mists of time have neither 
softened its rigid lines, nor grouped its arid detail : reminiscence is 
timid, criticism has to be discreet, and statistics become obtrusive. To 
all appearance, the features of this period are improved organisation, ad- 
vancing mechanism, growing momentum, and diminished personality, 
terminating in the greatest diplomatic catastrophe in the history of 
the world. Whether the British Foreign Office, or the British Diplo- 
matic Service, or all the leading Foreign Ministries of Europe together, 
are to be held responsible in any appreciable degree for so prodigious 
a disaster, depends, however, upon the view we take of human fatalities. 

There is a letter from Jowett, written in 1873 and printed now 
in Morier’s Life^, where the philosopher adjures the diplomatist by 
his preeminence in his profession, by the accident of his friendships 
with the Crown-Prince of Prussia, with Gortchakoff and with the 
Due d’Aumale, by the time that remains to the world before the im- 
' pending crisis arrives, and by the power of England, still as great 
at least as it was in the days of Chatham, to make the avoidance 
of a Continental war the motive and religion of his life. “You,” 
Jowett says, “could prevent a war in Europe, if you devoted your 
^ Wemyss, Life of Sir Robert Morier, xi. 288, 2S9. 
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whole mind to this object.” But Morier replies that no such ideal is 
to be realised or even approached by a diplomatic agent; that no 
such idea could be assimilated by any English statesman without 
stamping himself as a “useless and dangerous” man; that there 
are worse things than war; and that, in effect, the Foreign Office is 
hopeless, bound hand and foot to the politicians and dominated at 
the moment by the malignant influence of those whom together he 
used to stigmatise as “ Gee-Gee” — Gladstone, that is, and Granville. 

It is a sombre picture — such as Morier’s pictures of the Foreign 
Office tend to be; and we are left to speculate what he would have 
made of the Permanent Under-Secretaryship, if, as Derby had half 
promised^, it had been offered to him instead of to Abbott in that 
year of 1873, when he wrote and when Hammond resigned. He was 
known for a great reformer, deeply in earnest — ^too deeply, as it 
seemed to Derby who held that “ earnest men with ideas and great 
abilities were sometimes unsafe men“,” to be convenient. It was not, 
however, in Derby’s time that the vacancy actually occurred. 

Granville, as we have seen, took up the reins of Foreign Policy, 
when in the year of the Franco-Prussian War they fell from Claren- 
don’s hand. Gladstone was in his first Premiership; and the old 
difficulty, never finally cleared up to this day, as to the Prime-Minister’s 
exact place in the control of Foreign Policy, reasserted itself. Foreign 
Ministers in England were all too ready to exploit Gladstone’s in- 
domitable eloquence. They led him on to talk, and turned what 
Granville called his “original and large ideas” into copy for their 
despatches. To Granville this proved excessively inconvenient; and 
even his smooth pen could not avoid a slight asperity in laying down 
the Constitutional principle governing the relations of the Prime- 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary. “I imagine,” he wrote to his 
Chief, “that the Prime-Minister has an undoubted right to com- 
municate directly either with our representatives abroad or with 
Foreign IVIinisters in London. But I think it is in his interest as 
much as in that of the Foreign Secretary, that he should only appear 
as the deus ex machina^.” We do not learn what the Prime-Minister 
replied; but it is significant that in 18S0, when the Liberals returned 
to power, Queen Victoria informed Beaconsfield that he might be 
at his ease as regards Foreign Affairs, since Granville managed them 
entirely and they were never mentioned to her by Gladstone*. 

‘ Wanysi, Life of Sir Robert Morier^ il. 2S7. * JbU, n. 287. 

^ Fit^rnauricc, Life of the znd Earl Granville, U. 64. 

‘ Buckle, Life of Disraeli, vi. 543. 
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Granville’s theory about this part of the Constitution was to 
be more fully tested during the Conservative Administration of 
1874-80. Beaconsfield’s Foreign Minister was Derby, a man of wide 
perceptions and nicely balanced judgment, invaluable so long as 
calm and caution were the qualities required, but too profoundly 
pacific to risk the quick decisions that diplomacy sometimes requires. 
Pleasant as a Chief, frank and trustworthy as a diplomatist, terse and 
sagacious as a speaker, he was unfortunate in the time of his Adminis- 
tration. During the various phases of the Near Eastern crisis of 
1876-78, when for two troubled years Foreign Policy became a 
domestic preoccupation, Beaconsfield is to be found first approving, 
and then condemning, the Foreign Secretary^. The Constitutional 
tangle was increased by the action of the Queen. She held strongly 
that Russia ought to be opposed without delay, and showed all a 
woman’s tenacity in asserting the special interest of the Sovereign 
in Foreign Politics. She “writes every day and telegraphs every 
hour. . .almost literally,” was the Prime-Minister’s description of her 
activity in the middle of the crisis^. Any other man might, indeed, 
have felt that the royal prerogative was being strained. But Beacons- 
field’s special veneration for the Crown as an institution, coupled 
with his special regard for the Queen as a person and his general 
agreement with her decided opinions as against the Fabian and 
pacific policy of some of his most influential colleagues, disposed him 
in favour of what amounted to a secret diplomacy on the parr of the 
Prime-Minister and the Sovereign, carried on behind the back of 
the Foreign Secretary. On his instructions and with the Queen’s 
authority. Colonel Wellesley was despatched with a message to the 
Emperor of Russia to make it clear that Great Britain u-nnin 
if the Russo-Turkish War ran into a second campaign. This toller:, 
which had never received, and could probably never have chiained, 
the sanction of the Cabinet, was, as Wellesley’s Memcrancuin ex- 
plicitly stated, “on no account to be mentioned at the rcrei^n 
Office®.” The natural safeguards of the ConstimitGii "-ere thus sv/ept 
away by excluding from the management and even the ct-misnnee of 
Foreign Affairs both the Minister responsible ;o Parnament and”*’'-- 
expert advisers whom he was understood to cinralt: and 

^ Buckle, Life of Disraeli, vj. 7-> -r- - - - 

- Ibid. VI. ISO. ''T -z-.’ __ 
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very like an autocracy of the Prime-Minister necessarily ensued. It 
was an arrangement which no Foreign Secretary ought to tolerate, 
and no self-governing people ought to permit. For the Foreign Office 
as it was in Derby’s time, and indeed, for the Diplomatic Service 
which carried out its instructions, Beaconsfield, however, entertained 
a great contempt. The criticism which appears in his pubhshed corre- 
spondence is quite ungilded. “I must,” he writes to Derby in May, 
1876, “again complain of the want of order and discipline in your 
Office^.” And, two months later, the reproof is even more peremptory. 
“I must again complain of the management of your Office, and 
request your personal attention to it“.” Then, of the Diplomatists — 
Harris, Buchanan, Odo Russell and others: “I wish we could get 
rid of the whole lot. They seem to me quite useless^.” 

It was during Derby’s term of office, therefore, and with Beacons- 
field’s countenance, that Queen Victoria must be reckoned to have 
asserted most overtly that theory of her place in the direction of 
Foreign Affairs which she had learnt from the Prince Consort and 
the Prince Consort from Stockmar; and it may probably be no 
exaggeration to say that at no time during the nineteenth century was 
the conduct of Foreign Affairs regulated on lines so monarchical. 
It is not the Wellesley incident alone that has to be considered. At 
one of the most critical Cabinet discussions — that of January 12th, 
1878 — the debate was initiated by a letter from the Queen, in which 
she urged that the national honour required an immediate de- 
cision to defend Constantinople, and claimed that “the feeling of 
the nation” was behind her — and this, it must be remembered, at 
a time when opinion in the country was sharply divided and 
opinion in the Cabinet far from unanimous^ Even if we prefer to 
put the matter the other way and argue that the Queen was only 
sustaining the views of the Prime-Minister, this makes no con- 
siderable difference. The Sovereign does not exist to lead a party 
in the Cabinet, Whatever the actual rights and wrongs of the parti- 
cular issue, the position of the Foreign Secretary would appear to 
be unfairly prejudiced if the authority and prestige of the Crown 
arc used against him. Beaconsfield’s action had, in fact, extended, 
not only the power of the Crown, but the function of the Prime- 
Minister. As his biographer puts it: “Since the crisis at the end of 
January (187S) . . . the Prime-Minister himself openly conducted the 

* Bucklu, Life of Disraeli, vi. ^ Ibid. vi. .f.f, 

* Ibid. VI. 173. ‘ Ibid. VI. zu). 
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Eastern policy of the country in the Cabinet, leaving to the Foreign 
Secretaiy the part, for which he was pre-eminently fitted, of critic- 
in-chief, sometimes captious, but often helpful^.” 

In such circumstances no one could have expected the Foreign 
Office to give satisfactory expression to the wishes of the Government ; 
and Bcaconsfield’s discontent had, in fact, from an early stage, 
reached, as we have seen, beyond Derby to the permanent officials. 
When Derby was gone, there still remained “the Hammonds and 
the Tenterdens-”; and the Prime-Minister welcomed Salisbury’s 
famous Circular Despatch as a blow at that “Foreign Office jargon,” 
in which Foreign Policy had been expressed for the last decade. Thus, 
when reviewing the results of his own Administration asi t closed in 1 8S0, 
Beaconsfield esteemed it the special merit of Salisbury’s first Foreign 
Secretarj’ship that the permanent officials had not had their way, 
but had been brought into subjection by one who “ acted for himself^.” 

Salisbury’s metliod of showing himself master in his own house 
entailed, however, nothing in the nature of petty interference. If 
the Prime-Minister was right in thinking him tlic author of a new 
and better regime, he brougltt this about by example rather than by 
precept, by doing his own work and leaving others to do theirs. The 
Foreign Office Clerks, if Marvin is to be believed*, had expected at his 
coming to be chasdsed with the whips and scorpions of the Palmerston 
system, but found him in fact as easy-going as Derby had been before 
him. The general impression that Salisbury gave to his staff, or at 
least to the junior members of it, is probably best described as 
Olympian. Pie did not concern himself much with the smaller 
matters of administration; and carping critics complained that his 
Private Secretary had grown too powerful. Certainly, Philip Currie 
was an important person, even in the days when “Monty” Corry was 
extending the influence and reputation of Private Secretaries beyond 
anything known before; and, in his time, and pretty certainly on his 
Chief’s suggestion, appointments appear to have been based upon 
other considerations than length of service Salisbury would certainly 
have set the interests of the country before those of the individual; 
and it may be suspected that he rated the average British diplomatist 
of his time rather low. But there appears to be little or nothing in 
his nominations of which the Diplomatic Service, as a Service, had 

^ Buckle, Life of Disraeli, vi. 247. 

“ Ibid. VI. 282. ^ Ibid. vi. 254. 

* Our Public Offices, p. 235. ® Foreign Office Sketches, p. 37. 

® See for the current gossip of the time Foreign Office Sketches, pp. 37, 38. 
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any occasion to complain. Lytton was a diplomatist by profession 
and Drummond Wolff at any rate by experience, while Macdonald, 
who went to Peking, had the soldier’s training and disposition which 
were required by the time and place. The case of Dufferin, whom 
Salisbury sent to Petersburg in 1879, is the likeliest to be quoted against 
him; but there have been instances in our own time of men of far 
less eminence receiving posts of as great consequence. And upon the 
principal British Representatives abroad he lavished those infinite 
pains which have been quaintly suggested as the test and attribute 
of genius. In the vast private correspondence which he carried on 
with the Ambassadors of his time, there is apparent a desire to convince 
as well as an obligation to instruct. He probably felt that, in order 
to put a case well or push it thoroughly, an agent generally needs to 
feel assured of its merits ; and not the less if he serves a principal who 
expects men to exercise judgment and take responsibility. But, how- 
ever this may be, there can be no doubt that Salisbury considerably 
developed a practice which, as we have seen, had been common in 
Palmerston’s day and before it. 

Clarendon, in his evidence before the Select Committee of 1S61, 
had declared that it was totally impossible to carry on the business 
of the Foreign Office with British Ministers abroad except by writing 
private letters ; but he had at the same time laid down the canon that 
those private letters should “never supersede the public instructions, 
or take the place of them, or be in any respect a substitute for them^.” 
Salisbury’s practice, involving as it does the recognition of a class of 
communications intermediate between private letters in Clarendon’s 
sense and despatches eventually published, is not in perfect accord 
with the latter clauses of this theory of procedure. Confidential 
instructions, conveyed as a rule by letter, played in his time an 
immensely important part in the conduct of foreign business; and in 
his private correspondence the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
of a century hence will find material for several new volumes of 
Cecil Papers, Salisbury’s own personal contribution representing, 
perhaps, twenty or twenty-five per cent, of the whole-. He had 

' Report Select Cumnt, Diplom. Service, iS6i, Min. of Ev., Q. 98S. It is open to 
dispute whether CLirendon really adhered to his owir canons in practice. The 
important proposals for disarmament in 1870 were conveyed to Bismarck throuf^rh 
the medium only of a private letter (see Newton, Life of Lord Lyons, i. pp. 251-6). 

* Lord Lyons, amony diplomatists, w.is also responsible for developing the system 
of private letters. Dilke (4//* Report Citil Establ. Comm. 1890, iVIin. of Ev., Q. 
29,158) says but, I .un assured, with some exaggeration: “lie (Lord L.) carried on 
his work chicily by private letters in his own hand,” 
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ways written easily and with distinction; and one may doubt 
hetlier, even if inclination were to prompt, time and circumstance 
ill ever again allow a Foreign Secretary to write in the same manner 
r in the same measure. None of his successors, at all events — neither 
,ord Rosebery nor Lord Lansdowne, nor Lord Grey, nor Lord Balfour 
-appears to have attempted to carry on a correspondence on the same 
;ale; and in Lord Grey’s case certainly, the burden of this delicate 
iranch of diplomatic work was largely left in the hands of the Per- 
lanent Under-Secretary. It only remains to add, in this connexion, 
hat private letters falling under this head can be, and sometimes are, 
onverted into public despatches for presentation to Parliament, but 
f course with tire consent and subject to the revision of the Am- 
)assador or Minister concerned^. 

Just as the bent of Salisbur)'’^ mind was against in terfe rence with 
ndividuals, so the character of his policy was towards isolatiomamong 
la'tidns. He rejected, as we now know, an Alliance with Germany, in 
:879, soon after he came into office; he had not concluded ffie 
Entente with France when he left office in 1901 ; while, as was apparent 
luring the Boer War, the Concert of Europe, which was much spoken 
)f in his time, acted rather as an instrument for the castigation of the 
Smaller Powers of the Continent than as an insurance against the 
lostility of the Greater. Isolation was, therefore, a policy not without 
risks, though justified by the event. In the Near East Salisbury’s 
ittitude, as he was himself to point out, had at the beginning 
been influenced by the traditional anti-Russian and pro-Turkish 
policy which, as we have seen, Clarendon had reluctantly taken 
over from Palmerston. But later, after Beaconsfield’s death, and 
perhaps in the light of that fuller knowledge of Balkan affairs which 
he derived from his intimacy with Sir William White, he seemed 
disposed to favour the creation of autonomous Cliristian States 
around the Lower Danube rather than Elliot’s and Layard’s attempt 
to reform and resuscitate the Turks. Always, however, the motive 
of his policy was to be found in the political interests as opposed to 
the political sympathies of Great Britain ; and in this way his treatment 
.of Foreign Affairs is at the opposite pole from that of Palmerston or 
Gladstone. 

It is an apparent rather than a real descent to turn from these 
high issues to notice certain little commonsense changes which Salis- 
Imry effected in the habits of the Foreign Office. A war seems greater 
^ Report Civil Establ. Comm, 1890, p. 135, 
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than a milk-bill, though the thousands immediately slain by the one 
are as nothing to the millions ultimately preserved by the other. And 
an extension of the use of the printing press, or the introduction of 
typists and typewriters, may fairly be reckoned, by the historian of an 
Office, to be stupendous events beside the forgotten incidents and 
forsaken policies which once seemed all-important in the high circles 
of the diplomatic world. It was possibly the prolonged Cabinet crisis 
of 1876-8, with its attendant urgency of information, which caused 
Salisbury to introduce the practice of printing Foreign Office tele- 
grams for circulation to the Cabinet. The Office had for years possessed 
its own confidential printers — ^Messrs Harrison; and to a Department 
manned by their staff, and managed by that same P. S. ICng whose 
name subsequently became familiar to purchasers of Government 
publications, were confided such secrets of State as passed into print. 
The measure of their virtue as a firm, or perhaps of our virtue as a 
nation, is to be read in Hertslet’s account of the visit of two French 
gentlemen, sent by their Government, sometime in the ’eighties of 
the last century, to study these particular domestic arrangements 
of “perfidious Albion.”^ With cries of surprise and uplifted hands, 
the strangers expressed their wonder at what they found, and were 
above measure astonished that such confidence should be successful. 
Since 1843, when apparently the first series of confidential print for 
the use of the Foreign Office was issued under the title of “ Affairs of 
Serbia,” the practice of printing confidential matter had in fact been 
steadily advancing. But it was Salisbury’s decision which gave it 
extra-Departmental importance; and, since his time information, 
disseminated discreetly according to the dignity or the special interests 
of the Minister or official concerned, has travelled round Whitehall 
within a few hours of its reception. 

There was another little innovation which Salisbury tried — the 
use by his Private Secretary of a printed stamp with his monogram 
on it in order to relieve him from the obligation of putting his 
initial to innumerable documents of inconsiderable importance-. 
A labour-saving device of more far-reaching consequence appeared 
in 1SS9. That which Lord Bryce, when Under-Secretary, had desired 
to see but had not seen^ — a typist — Salisbury was bold enough to 
brave convention and introduce. Pier name‘ is still remembered, 

‘ Ilcrtblet, RccoUcclstfiss of the Old Furch’n OJjice, p. 50. 

* .{l/i Report CRH Eitubl. Comm. iSyo, .Nlitt. of Ev., Q. .19,25 

* Ibid. Q. 27,907. * .Mta Fulcher. 
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the better that she lived to become tlie head of a Typists’ Department. 
Printing was hardly a greater benefit to the world than typewriting 
has been to the Foreign Office. All the need for those clear, clerkly 
hands upon which Palmerston had so much insisted, disappeared, 
and with it the labour of copying the same document three or four 
times over if occasion required. SaUsbury, though a Conservative, 
had proved himself, in fact, to be one of the most radical of adminis- 
trative reformers. Not so the Queen! To the end, Victoria required 
papers sent for her inspection to be inscribed with a pen, unless, 
indeed, they were already in print. 

Granville returned to the Foreign Office with the restoration of 
Gladstone to power in 1S80. He was assisted by two capable 
lieutenants, of whom a word must now be said. Sir Charles Diffie 
was Parliamentary Under-Secretary between 1880 and 1882, Sir 
Julian (afterwards Lord) Pauncefote Permanent Under-Secretaiy 
from 1882 to 1S89. The abilities of the former were recognised by 
Granville as being on the Cabinet leveP ; and it was doubtless in order 
to give him a larger sphere of influence, as well as to satisfy the demand 
in Parliament for a more capable exponent of commercial matters, that 
the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office was placed very 
much under his control-. This Department had sprung into importance 
in that unlucky hour of 1872 when the advice of Sir Louis Mallet, a 
very distinguished Civil Servant and tlie author, with Morier, of the 
Anglo-Austrian Commercial Treaty of 1865, was accepted, and the 
work of the Board of Trade relating to commerce overseas was trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Office. Mallet had dreamed that concentration 
would spell energy, and that the elimination of rivalry, or at least of 
overlapping, would promote the policy of cosmopolitan Free-trade, 
whose prospects in France, in Germany and in Austria have never 
been more fair than in the ’sixties and the ’seventies of the last century^. 
He was to be disappointed. The puzzle, which still torments Whitehall, 
how to apportion business, at once Foreign and Commercial, between 
the Ministries of Trade and of Foreign Affairs, was not to be solved 
by mere administrative shuffles. Perhaps, if he had himself been moved 
to the Foreign Office, together with the fine library of economics of 
which the Board of Trade was possessed, things might have fallen 

^ Gwynn and Tuckwell, Life of Sir Charles Dilke, i. 311. 

“ Ibid. p. 349. 

® For an account of Mallet’s theories see B. Mallet’s Sir Louis Mallet, ch. ii, 
and Wemyss, Memoirs of Sir Robert Morier, ii. 6, 7. 
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to Brussels. It might have been conjectured that Dilke’s opinion^ 
that an abler class of men entered the Foreign Office than the' Diplo- 
matic Service was gaining ground. But the diplomatists were to have 
their revenge in 1906 on Lord Sanderson’s retirement, when Sir 
Charles Hardinge- became Permanent Under-Secretary with a rather 
increased concentration of power in his hands ; and again, after Lord 
Hardinge had been appointed Viceroy of India, when Sir Arthur 
Nicolson^, of whom M. Sazonoff had said that no foreigner had ever 
exercised so great an influence in Russia‘S, was given the post thus 
rendered vacant. But, from whatever source nominees were selected, 
it was at least plain enough that the office of Permanent Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs had, by the beginning of the twentieth 
century, grown to be second to very few, if to any, others in dignity 
and consequence; and, had there remained any doubt upon this point, 
it must have been finally dispelled by the reappointment to the post 
of Lord Hardinge on the termination of his viceroyalty in India 
in 1916. 

Granville’s third Foreign Secretaryship was distinguished by one 
or two Departmental changes which deserve notice in passing. The 
most important, at least at tlie time, was the reorganisation of the 
business of tlie Office. From i88i the work of the eight Divisions or 
Departments of the Office was arranged in this way. The Library, the 
Cliief Clerk’s, the Commercial, the Consular and the Treaty Depart- 
ments continued to do much what they had done before, the Consular 
Department carrying on all the business connected with thesuppression 
of the Slave Trade and undertaking, besides, the affairs connected with 
the EastandWest Coasts of Africa. But the geographical considerations 
which governed the distribution of businessin the morestrictlypolitical 
Departments were vastly simplified by dividing the world under the 
headings of Eastern, Western and American; the Eastern including, 
besides Eastern Europe, Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Central Asia, Eg\'pt 
and 'Pripoli; the Western, besides Western Europe, Morocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, and the Pacific Islands; and the American, besides the 
.Americas, China, Japan and Siam. By 1900, however, these three 
last-named countries had been separated off and formed into a Far 

* .\tli Report Citsl Est>ibl. Coum. iS<)o, Min. of Ev,, Q. ^9,197. 

’ Now Lord Uardini’c of PennKur^t. 

* Sow Lord C.irnod:. 

* “ No farciKHcr ever excreiicd ao great .in influence in Rua .i.i, and liiis intlucncc 
isad ita po Acr in hi> moral nature. I had thiv from M. Sazonotf himself.'* Mirrors 
vf DuliliUu; Sines, p. ja. 
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Eastern Department; while part, though not all^ of the African 
business, both East and West, had been assembled in an African 
Department. 

We are now drawing towards the end of the stoiy; but, for the 
sake of continuity and comparison, it seems worth while to pass, for a 
moment, beyond our furthest limit and to notice how the arrange- 
ments of iS8i have been modified by time and the Great War. In 
the Foreign Office of 1922, the Chief Clerk’s Department, the Treaty 
Department, the Library, and the Consular Department remain as 
before, but Commercial business has, as we shall sec, largely migrated 
to the Department of Overseas Trade, though the various territorial 
Departments still deal with the broad principles of British Commercial 
policy and sometimes even afford assistance to British firms operating 
in foreign countries by diplomatic intervention. For the rest, the 
Eastern Department has become Eastern and Egyptian. The Far 
Eastern has annexed Cambodia. The Western has added the business 
relating to the League of Nations. The American, while excluding 
from its sphere negotiations with foreign Colonies, has absorbed the 
African. And, besides, there has come into being a Central European 
Department concerned with the affairs of Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Albania, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Greece; and a Northern Department occupied with Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Poland and the Baltic States. To furnish 
these services there were required in 1919 well over a hundred officials, 
of whom some seventy were in the First, and over forty in the Second, 
Division. But some relief of business has since been afforded by 
the removal of certain countries in tlie Middle East from the sphere 
of the Foreign to tliat of the Colonial Office — a step which illustrates 
once again the confusion existing as to their proper spheres of business. 

In the year (1881) in which Granville regrouped the work of his 
Office there was introduced into it the class of Lower or Second 
Division Clerks. They must be distinguished from the Supplemen- 
tary Clerks, whom they eventually supplanted, and who, since 
Clarendon’s time, had discharged much of the non- confidential work 
of the Office. The Chief Clerk’s Department, where they performed 
the work of accountants, was the first to use them^; and within a 
decade they numbered seventeen as against sixteen Supplementary 
Clerks and thirty-six Clerks “on the establishment,” or, which is 

^ Egypt, Abyssinia, Somaliland and Tunis were excepted. 

® Stk Report Civil Service Comm. 1914, Min. of Ev., Q. 36,858. 
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the same thing, of the First Division^. Their advent had been insti- 
gated by economy ; and they were not so well paid as the Supplemen- 
tary Clerks, whose business, in the capacity and under the title of 
Staff Clerks, they gradually took over at reduced salaries. A Supple- 
mentary Clerk in i88i might be getting ^£650 a year; no Staff' Clerk 
in 1914 was receiving more than 3^500-, nor could he look to promo- 
tion into the First Division as anything but a remote possibility. The 
terms were, perhaps, not unreasonable, and the candidates for Second 
Division Clerkships were certainly aware of them; but the dissatis- 
faction with the conditions of their service of this class of officials, 
forming, as they did a generation after they were instituted, one half 
of the Foreign Office Staff, is one of the most striking features of the 
evidence brought before the Royal Commission on the Civil Service 
of 1914. They had evidently outgrown that stage of development 
when the routine of a trade or profession appears agreeable, and 
security of employment, with a pension attached, appears sufficient. 
They wished to do more interesting work and to receive better pay ; 
and they have now so far attained their object that promotion into 
the First Division has become for them a possible, if an infrequent, 
contingency. 

There was another change in the Foreign Service arrangements 
for which Granville was responsible. From the beginning of his last 
term at the Foreign Office and on his initiative, the e.xamination for 
the Diplomatic Service became competitive among the nominees of 
the Foreign Secretary. In other words, a selection was made from 
among, as a rule, three or four^ young men, possessed of incomes of 
not less than four hundred a year, the knowledge of two or three 
foreign languages, some familiarity with the Graces, and a nodding 
acquaintance with the Muses. It was a system not seriously challenged 
till our own time. 


Granville’s more prominent connexion with the Egyptian policy 
of the Government affected, as we have seen, the public opinion of 
his capacity; and, when, after Salisbury’s brief tenure of the Foreign 
Secretaryship in that Administration which is known significantly 


as the “Ministry of Caretakers,’’ 


the Liberals returned to power, it 


was Lord Rosebery, and not Granville, whom Gladstone placed at the 


head of Foreign 


^ .{.//i Rtport Civil Eiliihl. Comm. iSgo, Min. ol" Ev., Q, .*0,e;o. Bcsidci thoicr 
mcniioncd in the text, the F.O. StaiF in iSSo uichuied ten tanporary Clerks'. 

• 5 t/i Report Civil .SVrt/tv Comm, tyi-t- App- PP< Jt t, 3ii- 
^ %th Rcpuri Civil E\rLice Comm. iQt-jf, p. 7 . 
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perhaps less opportunity, either in tiic six months of iSS6 or in the 
eighteen months from August, 1S93, during which he was Foreign 
Secretary for the second time, to make any deep impression upon the 
Foreign Policy of the country. Like Fox, the object of his admira- 
tion, this latest offspring of the Whigs was, at the least, a chief in 
whom his staff could not fail to be interested and who could fascinate 
them at will. Ilis immediate successor formed in every way a con- 
trast. Lord Iddesleigh, if not a dying man, was at least one from whom 
life was fast receding, when he came to the P'oreign Ofrice in the late 
summer of 18S6. And he was offered the post only on peculiar terms ; 
for Salisbury seems to have reserved to himself a right of supervision 
exceeding that generally exercised by a Prime-Minister^. It proved 
an unhappy and unsuccessful arrangement; and the Premier took the 
opportunity of the reconstruction of the Ministry, on Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s resignation in December, to resume direct control of 
Foreign Affairs, at once in his eyes the most congenial and the most 
important business of Government. 

Salisbury’s third tenure of the Foreign Secretaryship is of some 
importance in the history of the Foreign Office. It was the period, 
in the first place, when the Diplomatic Service really justified itself 
in the sight of all men by the negotiation of a bloodless division of 
the African Continent in harmony with France and Germany — an 
achievement which owed much to the extreme efficiency of Sir Percy 
Anderson, a man once of great, but now of rather forgotten, reputation. 
But the interest of Departmental history, at this time, centres princi- 
pally in the Ridley Commission, which sat, between 1886 and 1890, 
to consider the general condition of the Civil Service. It was not 
in point of personnel a very distinguished Commission, nor did all its 
suggestions perhaps disclose remarkable insight; but it showed an 
appreciation of the drift of the time-spirit by recommending the 
amal^marion of Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service. This 
last measure would have involved an entrance examination common 
to both, and the abolition of the ;i^4oo a year income-qualification 
required of candidates for diplomacy. Attaches and Foreign Office 
Clerks would thenceforward have alike received ;^ioo during a first 
year of probation. Attaches of over a year’s standing and Second 
and Third Secretaries would have been graded with Junior Clerks 
at a salary of -^2.00, rising annually by £20 till ;^SOO was reached. 
And, on the same principle, Secretaries of Legation would have 
^ W. S, Churchill, Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, p. 556. 
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ranked with First Division Clerks in the second grade and have 
received from 3^600, rising by 3^25 a yearjtOjTSoo ; while Secretaries of 
Embassy would have been bracketed with First Division Clerks of the 
highest grade and have been in receipt of salaries rising by a year 
from ^850 to jTiooo. By the time this latter point in his career was 
reached, the idea was that a man’s qualities would have determined 
his future, and that he would be finally told off for service at home or 
abroad as might seem best. For the rest, the Committee showed a 
great regard for economy, expedited the extinction of the Supple- 
mentary Clerk, advised the use of typewriters, foretold a reduction of 
staff owing to the increased mobility of labour, if the amalgamation of 
the two branches of the Foreign Service was decided on, and expressed 
satisfaction at the distribution of business between the Departments 
concerned with foreign trade — a distribution based upon the theory 
that the Foreign Office should occupy itself with the negotiation of 
commercial treaties and the Board of Trade with the publication of 
commercial information. Of all the plans of the Commission, a very 
trifling part was at that time put into effect. In 1892, however, the 
examinations for Foreign Office Clerkships and the Diplomatic Service 
became identical, the lists of candidates remaining distinct. 

In that same year Lord Rosebery became Foreign Secretary for 
the second time; but, when he accepted the Premiership on Glad- 
stone’s retirement, Kimberley took his place at the Foreign Office. 
As Lord Wodehouse, Kimberley has already crossed our path; 
and it was presumably because of his earlier services, that he was 
thought to be the proper person to direct Foreign Affairs. The 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship was tending, with the growing 
interest of the House of Commons in Foreign Policy, to become, more 
frequently than it had been, the road to the Foreign Secretaryship. 
Lord Grey, who was Under-Secretary from 1892 to 1895, Lord 
Curzon who followed him, were both presently to be Foreign Secre- 
taries. In Kimberley’s case the appointment fulfilled for fifteen months 
the ambition of a lifetime^, and discovered, to those who were close 
enough to him to perceive it, a capacity for business in its holder of 
which the public had no real appreciation. 

When the Unionist Government was formed in 1S95, Salisbury 
again took the I'oreign Office into his own hands, rcfinquislung it, 
howc%'er, on account of failing health in the last year or two of his 
public life, in favour of Lord Lansdowne. It fell, therefore, to this fine 
* Lift: oj the zmi luir! GraniiUe, 1. iSo. 
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French scholar, witli French blood running in his veins, to reach that 
understanding with France, for which much of the diplomacy of the 
nineteenth century had been a preparation and of which the history 
of Europe since 1914 has been a partial vindication. To Continental 
and journalistic observers it sometimes seemed, indeed, that the 
Anglo-French Entente was the work of the Crown and not of the 
Cabinet. In reality. King Edward’s part in the enterprise was that 
of an Ambassador, not of a Foreign Secretary — diplomatic, that is, 
as distinguished from political. By the time he ascended the Throne, 
the power to initiate or 'to obstruct a foreign policy had passed 
irrecoverably beyond tlie reach of the Crown. And his own in- 
fluence upon Foreign .'Vffairs fell, probably, as much short of that 
of his mother as it exceeded tliat of his son. The change reflected 
one side of that vast movement away from privilege and towards 
democracy which is the unexhausted commonplace of the age we 
live in. 

The success of that movement seems to depend to a degree v/e have 
still imperfectly measured upon the wide extension and applica- 
tion of what passes at present for an academic outlook on life among 
people in general and men of affairs in particular; and Lord Lans- 
downe was only working along the line of sound contemporary de- 
velopment in directing his efforts towards the establishment of a 
liberal education as a sine qua non in the case of candidates for the 
diplomatic profession. His dominant idea in 1905, when, in con- 
sultation with the University authorities at Oxford and Cambridge, 
he caused the Foreign Ser^fce Examination to be assimilated to that 
common to the rest of the Civil Service, was “ to eliminate the 
crammer^-” And, though it was an assimilation and not an identifica- 
tion, the new rule, attended as it was by the raising of the minimum 
age of entry to twenty-two, had the effect of causing an honours 
degree at a University' to become in practice assured. It was a corollary 
of this bid for the best abilities a University^ could provide, that in 
1906 all the filing and registering of papers had been transferred to 
Second Division Clerks and all the copying to typists. A good educa- 
tion was no longer to be v/asted on the serving of tables, and full 
confidence was at last reposed in the integrity' of the once jealomly 
excluded, and afterwards not less jealously admitted, class of auxiliary 
scribes. 


^ .-Ipp. 51 /; J?£pcrt Civil Service Coir^n. zgts, Min. of Er., Q. 40,6^0. 
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ranked with First Division Clerks in the second grade and have 
received from 3^600, rising by ,^25 ayear.tOj^jSoo; while Secretaries of 
Embassy would have been bracketed with First Division Clerks of the 
highest grade and have been in receipt of salaries rising by 3^50 a year 
from 3^850 to 3(^1000. By the time this latter point in his career was 
reached, the idea was that a man’s qualities would have determined 
his future, and that he would be finally told off for service at home or 
abroad as might seem best. For the rest, the Committee showed a 
great regard for economy, expedited the extinction of the Supple- 
mentary Clerk, advised the use of typewriters, foretold a reduction of 
staff owing to the increased mobility of labour, if the amalgamation of 
the two branches of the Foreign Service was decided on, and expressed 
satisfaction at the distribution of business between the Departments 
concerned with foreign trade — a distribution based upon the theory 
that tlie Foreign Office should occupy itself with the negotiation of 
commercial treaties and the Board of Trade with tlie publication of 
commercial information. Of all the plans of the Commission, a very 
trifling part was at that time put into effect. In 1892, however, the 
examinations for Foreign Office Clerkships and the Diplomatic Service 
became identical, the lists of candidates remaining distinct. 

In that same year Lord Rosebery became Foreign Secretary for 
the second time; but, when he accepted the Premiership on Glad- 
stone’s retirement, ICimberley took his place at the Foreign Office. 
As Lord Wodehouse, ICimberley has already crossed our path; 
and it was presumably because of his earlier services, that he was 
thought to be the proper person to direct Foreign Affairs. The 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaryship was tending, with the growing 
interest of the House of Commons in Foreign Policy, to become, more 
frequently than it had been, the road to the Foreign Secretaryship. 
Lord Grey, who was Under-Secretary from 1892 to 1895, Lord 
Cur/on who followed him, were both presently to be Foreign Secre- 
taries. In Kimberley’s case the appointment fulfilled for fifteen months 
the ambition of a lifetime^, and discovered, to those who were close 
enough to him to perceive it, a capacity for business in its holder of 
which the public had no real appreciation. 

When the Unionist Government was formed in 1S95, Salisbury 
again took the Foreign Office into his own hands, relinquishing it, 
however, on account of failing health in the last year or two of his 
public life, in favour of Lord Lansdowne. It fell, therefore, to this fine 

‘ I’u-an4ucice, Liji < 1 / t'tc itul luirl Granville, t. iSo. 
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French schoUu*, with French blood running in his veins, to reach that 
understanding with France, for which much of the diplomacy of the 
nineteenth century had been a preparation and of which the history 
of Europe since 1914 has been a partial vindication. To Continental 
and journalistic observers it sometimes seemed, indeed, that the 
Ando-French Entente was the work of the Crown and not of the 

O 

Cabinet. In reality. King Edward’s part in the enterprise was that 
of an Ambassador, not of a Foreign Sccretaiy — diplomatic, that is, 
as distinguished from political. By the time he ascended the Throne, 
the power to initiate or to obstruct a foreign policy had passed 
irrecoverably beyond the reach of the Crown. And his own in- 
fluence upon Foreign Affairs fell, probably, as much short of that 
of his mother as it exceeded that of his son. The change reflected 
one side of that vast movement away from privilege and towards 
democracy which is the unc.xhausted commonplace of the age we 
live in. 

The success of that movement seems to depend to a degree we have 
still imperfectly measured upon die wide extension and applica- 
tion of what passes at present for an academic outlook on life among 
people in general and men of affairs in particular; and Lord Lans- 
downe was only working along die line of sound contemporary de- 
velopment in directing his efforts towards the establishment of a 
liberal education as a sine qua non in the case of candidates for the 
diplomatic profession. His dominant idea in 1905, when, in con- 
sultation with the University authorities at Oxford and Cambridge, 
he caused the Foreign Service Examination to be assimilated to that 
common to the rest of the Civil Service, was “ to eliminate the 
crammer^.” And, though it was an assimilation and not an identifica- 
tion, the new rule, attended as it was by the raising of the minimum 
age of entry to twenty- two, had the effect of causing an honours 
degree at a University to become in practice assured. It was a corollary 
of this bid for the best abilities a University could provide, that in 
1906 all the filing and registering of papers had been transferred to 
Second Division Clerks and all the copying to typists. A good educa- 
tion was no longer to be wasted on the serving of tables, and full 
confidence was at last reposed in the integrity of the once jealously 
excluded, and afterwards not less jealously admitted, class of auxiliary 
scribes. 


^ App. 5th Report Civil Service Comm. 1914, Min, of Ev., Q. 40,880. 
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Lord Lansdowne had made his tenure of the Foreign Office 
norable, both in respect of Departmental and international history, 
in both respects his successor completed and crowned his work, 
^artmentally, Sir Edward Grey^ was responsible for the final 
w at patronage. In 1907, the power to give nominations for the 
)lomatic Service was placed in the hands of a Board of Selection, 
sisting always of the Permanent Under-Secretary of State and of the 
v^ate Secretary to the Secretary of State at the moment, but con- 
ling, besides, other members appointed specially for each of the 
nnial sittings-. Any young man, thenceforward, was allowed, on 
jlication to the Foreign Secretary, to present himself before the 
ird of Selection ; and any young man who could show good re- 
nmendations — from the Head of his College, for instance, or other 
)ple of standing — ^would thenceforward be allowed by the Foreign 
:retary, acting on the advice of the Board of Selection, to come up 
examination, regardless of the social position of his parents There 
3 a reservation left in regard to the children of aliens. 

Patronage was gone ; a fragment of privilege remained. The candi- 
e for the Diplomatic Service was still required to possess an income 
a year; and it was against this requirement in particular that 
r Civil Service Commission of 1914 setits face. The principal, though 
t quite unanimous h recommendation of the Commissioners was 
It this property qualification should be abolished. It is to be 
jsumed that they had counted tire cost — ^50,000 or £60,000 a year, 
rhaps^, witli money values where they stood when tire Report 
s drawn up, but in these days very much more. Whether, however, 
i tradition, which has so long caused the Diplomatic Service 
be closely associated with the greater Public Schools and the 
icr Universities can be destroyed by the removal of a financial 
sability, is a matter which stands or falls with the tmth or falsehood 
the aphorism that it is the world of fasluon which governs the 
rrld of men. 'I'he evidence, such as it is and so far as it goes, suggests 
at the connexion which Democracy would sever is not to be cut 
,th the knife of finance ; for the Foreign Office itself, where there is 

' Now VI count Grey of F-iUodon. 

’ - I/j/i'. sa'» /teporr Ctt.i 7 ^VmVe Comm. 1914, Min, of E\'., Qs, 40,783, 40,796, 

* JhU. Qi. 40,785, 40,799. 

* Sec for the other view Mr .\rihur Bout\vood‘^ thouijhiful remark.-! on p. 43 
the itrpvf' Cttii .Sutuc Comm. 1914 (Cd. 7748). 

^ BU. Min. of Kv., Q. 36.6S0. 
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no property qualification, was still, in the years between 1908 and 
1914, recruiting its Clerks mainly among Etonians 

All this is something of a digression, and we have still to touch on 
one or two otlier features of Lord Grey’s administration of the 
Foreign Office. Circumstances made it much less easy for him to 
pursue a Liberal policy on the wide sea of Foreign Affairs than in 
the narrow waters of Departmental organisation, where the current 
was flowing easily and steadily in the desired direction. The gradual 
enlargement of the understanding with France involved an under- 
standing also with the great enemy of Liberalism — the Government 
of Russia — and this, by a curious irony, was Lord Grey’s special 
contribution to the regrouping of European forces that was going 
on. Time had not failed of its revenges; and British Diplomacy 
was falling into line with tliat of those very two countries in 
whose advancement Castlereagh a century before had discerned the 
chief peril of Europe-. So necessary is it to remember that the foe 
of yesterday may be the friend of to-morrow, and that the national 
vices we mark down for reprobation in one age may seem no more 
than the negligible defects of out-balancing qualities in the next ! 

But Lord Grey was very much more than Lord Lansdowne’s 
successor. If his diplomatic appointments were not above criticism 
and his consistency not beyond discussion, the broad effect of his 
presence at the Foreign Office served greatly to strengthen the higher 
tradition of the British Foreign Service. He prepared the way for 
that new orientation of policy which is implicit in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the League of Nations. In spite of what 
the Foreign Press is accustomed to say, British Foreign Policy, from 
the day when Palmerston fell in 1851 until the exigencies of the 
'Great War scattered all the principles of international ethics, had 
moved on a higher plane than that either of the friends or enemies 
of England. Thus the secret Department of the Post Office, which 
came into evidence in 1844 in connexion with the opening of Mazzini’s 
letters and which was really an annexe, though an unaclmowledged 
one, of the British F oreign Office, disappeared at that time ; the amount 
of Secret Service money placed by Parliament at the disposal of the 
Foreign Office in the latter part of the nineteenth century was trifling; 
and there is reason to believe that during this period it was not em- 
ployed for purchasing or otherwise obtaining political information. The 

^ Sth Report Civil Sey-vice Comm. Min. of Ev., Q. 40,792. 

® Alison, Lives of Castlereagh and Stewart, ii. 633. 
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sentiment, indeed, of English Foreign Secretaries and Ambassadors 
alike ran counter to such methods perhaps more often than not. 

“I can state from my own personal knowledge,” says Sir Horace 
Rumbold, writing in 1903, “that at one of the most important Courts of 
Europe certain sources of absolutely accurate information which we had 
procured with difEculty and commanded for a short period many years ago 
were lost to us through the conscientious scruples of an ambassador (now long 
since dead) who deliberately declined to sanction the means that were re- 
quisite to keep them flowing as they were doing to our great advantage^.” 

And Count Herbert Bismarck, who had no bad opportunity for 
judging, considered this scrupulous temper of mind to be not the 
idiosyncrasy of an individual, but the characteristic of a nation. In 
conversation with Granville, he expressed his inability to understand 
how English diplomacy worked at all, seeing, as he said, that “you 
never bribe and. . . never give decorations-.” The answer is that true 
diplomacy takes long views. Sometimes defeated and seemingly 
stultified in its generation, it bides its time and is avenged. For no 
immediate advantage is permanently so valuable as keeping faith; 
no diplomatic asset so precious as the reputation of honour and 
justice ; nor does any national interest finally supersede the importance 
of international solidarity. 

VII. 

It was a strong sensibility to such considerations on Lord Grey’s 
part, coupled with a special regard for the friendship of America — 
in which, by a happy coincidence, his successor, iVIr Balfour^, 
concurred — that made his Foreign Policy, in some sense, a pre- 
paration for the idea of the League of Nations — an idea which 
he afterwards championed witli passionate conviction as the only 
hope of the world, but which, it is clear, demands a standard of 
disinterestedness and fair-dealing probably unknown to any existing 
I'oreign Ministry. The British Foreign Office may perhaps be said 
to have treated it mure seriously or at least more practically than any 
other. It was from the ranks of English diplomatists that the Secretary 
of the League* was chosen, and in the person of a very distinguished 
cx-Prcmier and ex-Foreign Secretary that the first British Repre- 
sentative on the Council of the League was found while some of 
the drafting of the League’s Constitution, and much of the advocacy 
of the League's principles devolved upon a lawyer, who had been 

* Sir it. ttuiub<j!d, I'utlhrf litiullectMU 0/ DipLtr.nlist, p. ^74, ’ /in/. 

^ Now K.irt uj’ Haifuur. * Sir Eiic Pruriunond. * Lord B.dfouf. 
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Lord Grey’s Under-Secretary and had subsequently, while retaining 
the Under-Secretaryship, entered the Cabinet as Minister of Blockade^. 
But over the relationship of the League of Nations and the Foreign 
Office there still hangs an obscurity, which it is rash to seek to 
penetrate, at least until war-time conditions have wholly passed away, 
and we can see how far “diplomacy by conference^” is going to 
prove a substitute for the old diplomacy through accredited agents. 
Both on this head and in respect to that development of our Imperial 
Constitution to which Lord Grey gave explicit expression in the 
statement, made in 1921, that “the British Government have given 
up the practice which they formerly exercised of deciding foreign policy 
for themselves, without consultation with the Dominions®,” there is 
much need of further elucidation. 

It fell to Lord Robert Cecil on July 31st, 1918, to introduce to 
the. notice of the House of Commons, in so far as they affected the 
Foreign Office, the recommendations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission — the Macdonnell Commission — ^which had reported in De- 
cember, 1914. These recommendations — some trivial and some 
far-reaching — covered a wide range of suggestion. Among the larger 
changes that were advised was the fusion of the Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Establishments into a single Foreign Service ; the 
institution of a Promotions Committee, upon whose judgment the 
Foreign Secretary should rely when appointing to the higher posts 
in the profession; the substitution of a Senior and a Junior Clerical 
Class for the existing system of Second Division and Boy Clerks; the 
abolition, already alluded to, of the 5(1400 a year property qualifica- 
tion for candidates for the Diplomatic Service; and the devolution 
of routine work at Embassies abroad to less highly trained officials. 
Of these five recommendations all but the second have now (1922) 
been acted upon. The principles underlying the Report were ex- 
pounded in Lord Robert Cecil’s speech, which contains the pregnant 
admission that Diplomacy, once a question between Court and Court, 
had now become a question between People and People, and might 
thus be said to mark the conclusion of one period of Foreign Office 
history and the initiation of another. 

In that coming and probably more socialistic age, there is every 

Robert Cecil. He was ultimately (July 19, 1918) created Assistant Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs — a post not previously known to the Constitution. 

See Sir M. Hankey, Diplomacy by Conference. 

^ Lord Grey at Ber%vick, The Tunes, October nth, 1921. 
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reason, to suppose that, among the Foreign Affairs of this country, 
trade must be a paramount concern; and there was, perhaps, no 
more important passage in Lord Robert’s speech than tire one in 
which he foreshadowed an increased attention on tlie part of the 
Foreign Office to British commercial interests. The Macdonnell Com- 
mission had, indeed, pressed the same point by recommending the 
promotion of the Clerk in control of Commercial and Consular affairs 
to the rank of an Assistant Under-Secretary with a salary of ^^1200; 
and it would be negligent to close this slight sketch of the development 
of Foreign Office organisation without some reference, however in- 
adequate, to the British Consular Service. This branch of the Foreign 
Service had grown, as English institutions are apt to grow, largely 
unperceived — or at least so little perceived as to induce a high authority 
to assert, not long ago, that only so late as 1903 did it really become 
“a service^.” And, if this is hyperbole, it is at least significant of the 
past relations between the State and Commerce that such a statement 
can be plausibly advanced. A historian, however, with any eye for 
development in his composition, would doubtless discover the ancestry 
of the General Consular Service amidst the commercial disputes 
and difficulties of the fifteenth century. The nationalisation of the 
Levant and Far Eastern Consular Services can be dated with less fear 


of dispute. The first was reconstituted by Currie in 1876 from the 
relics of tlie Levant Company wliich had perished in 1S25; and the 
second was a legacy from the East India Company, which lost its 
monopoly of trade with Cliina in 1S34. These two auxiliary' Consular 
organisations, operating originally the one in the Turkish empire, 
Persia, Greece and Morocco, the other in China, Japan and Siam, 
have afforded in the nature of things greater openings to talent than 
the General Service. The rigid line wliich the British Foreign Office, 
unlike the Foreign Offices of France and Germany, has endeavoured 
to draw between Diplomatic and Consular work, cannot easily be 
maintained in primitive countries where private interests and com- 
mercial business easily acquire the importance of political afiuirs; 
and, even if it could, a Consul-General, with a life’s experience 
behind him of the language and customs of an oriental or uncivilised 
State, must, other things being appro.ximatcly equal, always possess 
an immense advantage over a Diplomatist, dominated by Western 
culture and distracted by constantly shifting spheres of activity, even 
though tiic very insight he has gained may make him so much the less 


* Ihi'Jui Ytiir-B-wjk «>/ IttUrr.itii'jmit 
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acceptable to the Foreign Government affected. It is, anyhow, in 
the East that the romances of the Consular Services must be mostly 
looked for. Sir Rutherford Alcock, Sir Thomas Wade, Sir Harry 
Parkes, and Sir Robert Plart^ among the dead; Sir Ernest Satow 
and Sir John Jordan among the living, made their way as Consuls or 
Student-interpreters in China and ended tlieir careers as British 
Representatives at Pekin ; and Mr G . PI. Fitzmaurice, another Student- 
interpreter, after passing through a series of Consular appoint- 
ments in the Levant, gained, as First Dragoman of the Embassy at 
Constantinople, something of die position of an eminence grise behind 
the successive figures of his Chiefs. Such cases can only with diffi- 
culty, if at all, be paralleled further west, where conditions are 
different and the inner circle of diplomatic appointments is more 
highly prized and more jealously guarded. Sir Joseph Archer Crowe, 
for example, admittedly a singularly able man, was never transferred 
from Consular to political business proper. Andeven Sir William White, 
whose diplomatic talent was perhaps the most remarkable at any time 
disclosed by the members of the Consular Services, moved eastwards 
as his career advanced and made his reputation where perhaps he 
could alone have made it, as Ambassador to the Porte. To the vast 
mass of Consular officials Fortune, of course, offers as a rule no 
such prize as his. Their duties revolve mainly round the troubles 
of travellers, the needs of merchants and — in seaports — the engage- 
ment, discharge, or misconduct of merchant-seamen. 

Consuls were recruited, until 1856, when Clarendon introduced a quali- 
fying test, on no particular principle. There were no exact restrictions in 
the matter of age, or specific requirements in that of education. A merchant 
— and since the salaries were small, not probably a very successful merchant 
— would be given a consulship by the favour of the Foreign Secretary. He 
could count upon no promotion or rise of salary, but his opportunities for 
plunder were enormous; and he sometimes used them^. Vice-Consuls, 
though equally in theory nominees of the Secretary of State, were generally 
foreigners selected by the Consul from among the merchants of the district, 
and were often paid by him out of the fees he levied. In 1825 the Consular 
Act made an attempt to restrict both fees and rights of trading, but it proved 
abortive, as appears clearly enough from the recommendations of a Select 
Committee of 1858, which were themselves for the most part only made 

^ Hart, though best known as Inspector-General of the Chinese Customs, was 
British Minister from May to August, 1885. 

® The Consul-General in the Brazils is alleged for instance in The Times of 
July I2th, 1822, to have made in six years and apparently acknowledged to 

£43>Soo clear profit. 
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effective nearly twenty years later, after another Conunittee had sat and 
brought them back to recollection. Under the system obtaining in the 
’seventies of the last centuiy, the Levant and Far Eastern Services were 
thrown open to competition. In the General Consular Service, however, 
patronage continued, and was on occasions not unmixed with jobbery^. The 
patronage system was indeed, modified, in the case of the Comuls de 
carriere, by the qualifying test; but this was itself modified by the right 
reserved to the Secretary of State of appointing to Consular positions 
suitable persons of some standing. At relatively unimportant places, such 
persons would be chosen from among British or well-disposed native 
residents and, receiving honour instead of money for their services, would 
be allowed to engage in private trading — a privilege denied after 1877 to 
the Consuls de carriere. 

This system w'as accepted in its main features by the Ridley Com- 
mission of 1890; but it fell under Parliamentary criticism, and pressure 
from this quarter induced Lord Lansdowne in 1903 to appoint a Depart- 
mental Committee, under the chairmanship of Sir W. H. Walrond, in- 
cluding iVIr Bonar Law, Lord Cranborne, then Parliamentary Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. It was this Committee which has been 
credited- with converting the Consular establislunent into a real Service 
by the substitution of the principle of limited competition for that of 
nomination and the qualifying test. 

The Committee recommended that, in judging a man’s qualifications, 
a certain preference should be accorded to candidates who had had tlie 
advantage of some business experience; but the difficulty of estimating in 
any direct manner the value of commercial training in any individual case, 
coupled with the evident disinclination of men with prospects in business 
to limit their ambitions to ^1200 a year and residence abroad, appears to 
have rendered this suggestion in the main unfruitfuF. It was the more 
unfortunate, because the absence from the Consular Service of men with 


commercial experience was, as the then President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce informed the Civil Sendee Commission of 1914, 
“the almost universal complaint and the chief criticism” brought by the 
Chambers agamst that Service*. Sir .Algernon Firth went on to recom- 
mend as a remedy a return to patronage nominations, an official system of 
training after nomination and an increase of salaries. The latter two re- 
commendations have received attention. .After the report of the Walrond 


Committee the salaries of the General Consular Service had been elabo- 


rately graded: Consuls-gener.il receiving, according to their class, /^laoo, 
£,tcoo, or £8co; Consuls £800 or £600; Vice-Consuls from £500 to £300 
and from £450 to £350; salaries not inclusive, in the case of Vice-Consuls, 
of special local allowances at expensive posts This revised scale of pay, 
however, proved inadequate, particularly in view of rising prices, to enable 


* Stc TSic Qiijrtaly 197. p. 63a. 

* lUiiiih Yi-.:r If.iet L 19^0, p. 104. 

’ 5?/; did AV/tuv C'oinvr. Joi.j, Min. of Kv., Qs. .jj.o.pS. 
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Consuls to keep up such a standard of living as was required to enable 
tliem to study local trade conditions and to mix in leading mercantile circles 
to the best advantage. In 1912, another Departmental Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Algernon Law, then at the head of the Commercial 
and Consular Department of the Foreign Office, recommended that a 
year’s training at some large shipping-centre should be instituted in the 
case of probationer Vice-Consuls, and that Consuls in the lower grade 
should receive salaries rising by increases of fjzo to ^700, besides local 
allowances, on the understanding that men in this category, being still 
young and possibly unmarried, should be regularly allotted to the more 
unhealthy and- less desirable posts. On passing out of the lower grade, at 
about the age of forty-five, and entering the grade carrying, after fifteen 
years’ ser\dce, a salary of ^Soo a year, a Consul would thus be entitled to 
expect a more agreeable appointment and to feel himself finally relieved 
of the fear of an insanitary one. The Committee further advised the transfer 
of a considerable number of desirable posts, hitherto filled by Consuls re- 
ceiving only /600, to the higher list; and a similar recommendation was 
made in the case of posts allotted to Consuls-General, so that a larger 
number of these functionaries would be stationed where salaries of ^1200 
and ^1000 were to be earned, whilst the pay of even the lowest grade was, 
at the same time, to be raised from ^800 to All this was accepted, 

together with other changes too detailed for mention here^, and there 
appears to be some reason to anticipate in due course a higher standard of 
Consular efficiency, even though Sir Algernon Law’s drastic recommenda- 
tion, based on large experience, that Consuls should be retired on pensions 
at the age of fifty, or at least fifty-five", is unlikely to be followed by an 
exhausted Exchequer. 

At the heart of the whole question, however, there seems to some minds 
to lie a wider issue. It will be remembered that, under the influence of 
Mallet’s large conception of a Free-Trade policy gradually to be forced 
upon the world by the conclusion of commercial treaties, analogous to the 
Anglo-French Treaty of i860 and the Anglo-Austrian Treaty of 1865, 
the care of overseas commerce had been transferred from the Board of 
Trade to the Foreign Office in 1872. Of this arrangement the Ridley Com- 
mission of 1890 expressed approval. 

“The Commercial Department of the Foreign Office,” they said, “is 
one for negotiating commercial treaties; that of the Board of Trade for the 
publication of information. The Foreign Office by its reports from Secre- 
taries of Legation and Consuls supplies the Board of Trade with a good deal 
of the material which the latter works up for publication, and the Board of 
Trade gives advice to the Foreign Office with regard to the negotiation of 
commercial treaties. There are daily communications between the two Offices 
on shipping and commercial questions, and the practice which at present 
prevails upon all these points only requires a little more extension to be 
completely satisfactory^.” 

^ They will be found in the App. 5th Report Civil Service Comm. 1914. 

® App. 5th Report Civil Service Comm. 1914, Q. 43,097. 

® Report Ridley Comm. i8go, p. 7. 
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The Commissioners were mistaken. The representative functions of 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, in relation to foreign commerce 
have never, from that day to this, been perfectly adjusted ; and the Consul 
is the victim of their discord. Sometimes his work touches politics so 
closely as to malce it difficult to remove him from the diplomatic organisa- 
tion and the control of the local Embassy; and it is probable enough that, 
if he were so removed, he would lose much of the advantage in regard to 
matters of commerce which the countenance and aid of the Embassy now 
afford him^. On the other hand, his commercial energy w'ould be likely 
to increase and his statistical information might, probably, be more up-to- 
date, if the Foreign Office were no longer to play the part of what has been 
described as a “post-office-” to his communications on matters of trade. 
As things are, he is the servant of two masters ; but he is appointed, paid 
and promoted only by one, and there can be little doubt wliich, as a rule, 
he will serve the better. “The responsibility of the Foreign Office for the 
personnel of the Consular Service and its no more than political responsi- 
bility for its work,” says a distinguished authority^, “is the real vice of our 
Consular system, and, if the Board of Trade is to become solely responsible 
for the commercial work of the Consular Service, it must also become re- 
sponsible for the personnel of that service.” 

Thus, as things were until recently, the commercial interests of the 
counliy' suffered in fact all the disadvantages of a divided command. There 
•were no less than three different centres of activity. There was, first, the 
Commercial Department of the Board of Trade — no Argus perhaps, but, 
as far as numbers were concerned, hundred-headed, which in the strong 
hands of Sir H. Llewellyn-Smith developed a formidable will of its own. 
Then, in the City w.as located the .Advisor}' Committee on Commercial 
Intelligence attached to this Department — a mixed body composed of 
Board of Trade and Foreign Office officials, with some capable business-men 
as their colleagues. And finally, there was the Consular and Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office — a body of eight or nine First Division 
Clerks, with a Controller at their head, on whose shoulders there was laid 
a moat astonishing variety of business. Three members of the staff dealt 
with specifically Consular affairs, which included correspondence with the 
Consuls on practically all subjects other than political, commercial and 
matrimonial, and provided for the discipline and direction of the Consular 
service itself as well as for the administration of the .Merchant Shipping 
.Acfh The other half-dozen manned the Commercial and Sanitary Section, 
who.^e range of work e.xtended over the most formidable array of matters 
from the general defence and support of British commercial interests, and the 
collcctic)!! and distribution to other Government Departments of informa- 
tion on the finances, tr.tde and industries of foreign coumrics, down to the 

* 5f/s AV/'.//£ Cuj 7 .xV/tuv (lnuitn. tyi.;, Q. 

* Sth AVp. Ciiii Sa viW O.mat, lyt-t, Q. 3S..H3, pp. 165, a.p’.. In 3.jnie mattcij, 
hu'.vc'.i'.*', the Conitil conutninic.jtc 1 directly witii the board oi 'rr-uje. 
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protection abroad of wild birds and their plumage^. Business so multi- 
farious cannot have left any great spirit of enterprise in the five or six in- 
dustrious public servants who had to deal with it. And, in fact, behind the 
complimentary criticisms of the commercial experts who gave evidence in 
1914, there is apparent the sense of something wanting, of some expectation 
unfulfilled, which finds, perhaps, its most cogent expression in the demand 
of Mr Hirst, then Editor of The Economist, that the Foreign Office should 
be itself, and not in cooperation with the Board of Trade, “a mirror of 
the nation. . .an intelligence department for foreign commerce. . .a kind 
of meteorological office for publishing conditions in foreign countries-.” It 
was in the hope, therefore, of obviating organic defects, which became more 
sensible as the strain of the Great War increased, that — Mr Balfour being 
at the time at the Foreign Office, Sir Albert Stanley at the Board of Trade, 
and reconstruction in the air^ — the Department of Overseas Trade — a 
mixed concern with a composite staff and a dual allegiance — was set up in 
1917, and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland placed at its head, with the rank of an 
additional Parliamentary Under-Secretary in both the Offices concerned. 

Generally speaking, it seems clear that the Foreign Office has done 
either too much or too little in the matter of foreign trade. The creation of 
the Overseas Trade Department, was, at best, a doubtful compromise be- 
tween the majority and minority reports of an inter-departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of LordFaringdon. It may have been the bestthing 
to be done, but it was not the best thing that could have been thought of. 
The commercial business of a nation of shop-keepers desiderates something 
better than divided counsels or distributed energy in the Government. It 
is, if we are candid with ourselves, in peace-time the greatest of all its Foreign 
Affairs, and, in time of War, as events were even then showing, the greatest 
of all its weapons, both of offence and of defence. To have realised the ideas 
of Mallet; to have made the Foreign Secretary an interested apostle of 
commercial treaties ; to have brought under the roof of the Foreign Office, 
or into its nearest vicinity, that part of the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade concerned with the affairs of foreign countries ; to 
have strengthened the Commercial and Consular Department of the Foreign 
Office both numerically and by the inclusion in it of some Consular officers ; 
and to have stimulated the collection of commercial intelHgence by the 
creation of “ Commercial Counsellors” of diplomatic rank, resident abroad 
and connecting the Consulates with the Embassies and the Embassies with 
the Commercial Department — this was a policy, as some critics thought, 
from which more considerable results might have been expected than from 
the plan actually adopted. 

It remains to make mention of two classes of officials, both reckoned, 
indeed, to belong to the Diplomatic and not the Consular Service, and both 
strings in the network designed to catch information about trade overseas — 

I App. sth Report Civil Service Comm. 1914, Min. of Ev., Q. 37,339. 

“ Ibid. Qs. 40,610-11. 

See the Memorandum on the Further Organisation of Commercial Intelli- 
gence (Cd. 8715). 
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the Commercial Attache and the Commercial Secretary. Joseph Archer 
Crowe, of whom we have already spoken, was the first Commercial 
Attache and the originator of the idea of his office^, which was actually 
established by Salisbury in 1879. The aim in view was to get comprehensive 
reports, both special and general, upon the commercial affairs of a foreign 
country which should be as different from the report of a Consul as the 
whole is different from its part. Originally the Commercial Attache, him- 
self probably an ex-Consul, or perhaps a Foreign Office Clerk-, was 
attached to a particular Mission as one of the staff'; but quite recently the 
sphere of his operations has been extended to cover a group of countries, 
and, in order to enable him to keep in close touch with English business 
houses, he remains resident in England during the great part of the 
year. This later development has produced the Commercial Secretar}% 
a diplomatist told off to study the trade-returns and trade-openings of the 
country where he is stationed and to deal with the current commercial 
business of the Mission. He, too, reports to the Foreign Office, being re- 
sponsible for the commercial section appended to his chiefs annual report 
on the political condition of the country concerned, just as the Naval and 
Military Attaches are responsible for the naval and military sections. 

There we may — indeed, for reasons of space we must — take leave 
of the Consular and Commercial side of Foreign Office work, only 
noticing that the Civil Service Commission of 1914 has recommended 
the introduction of open competition in all branches of the Consular 
Service; the recruitment of candidates at an age when they would 
still be susceptible of training, instead of looking for a finished product 
as proposed by the Walrond Committee; and the adoption of a 
Secondary Education standard for the General and Levant Services 
and the maintenance of the University standard, with three years 
subsequent training in Oriental languages — one at a home university 
and two in the Far East — for the Far Eastern Service. 

Changes of the kind suggested in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Ser\dces do not promise immediate economies; but, if the abolition 
of the old privileged system with its attendant obligation of sacrifice 
to public duty, is bound to be costly, it is not less true that the 
more democratic countries of the Continent have in the past known 
how to conduct their Foreign Affairs on the whole more cheaply than 
those attached to the widen regime. A return made for the Foreign 
Office for the year 1904-5 showed Germany and Russia leading with 
an expenditure 01^130,995 and ^102,1 18 respectively, while France 
spent /;42,520 and Italy £27,028. Great Britain stood midway with 

^ 5//* Report Civil Service Contm, 19141 -Min. of Ev'., Q. 4 J' 5 ^ 4 ' 
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5(165,771, a figure which had not appreciably changed since 1870^; 
and Austria a little lower with ^(^61,137. It is worth noticing as we 
pass, that the British Foreign Secretary, though not provided with 
a house as in the case of the Foreign jNIinisters of Germany, Austria, 
and Russia, was considerably the best-paid of all his equals in point 
of salary, receiving j^sooo as compared with the Austrian Foreign 
Minister’s 3(^3800. France and Italy had, of course, adopted a far 
lower scale of ministerial remuneration". 

The figures quoted have of course now no value except to show 
how the expenditure of tlic various Foreign Services compared in 
recent, settled times and with steady exchanges. P'or, in a world 
altered out of all recognition by the Great War, all our calculations 
have been revolutionised. Thus, the administrative cost of the British 
Foreign Office for tlie year 1921-2 was estimated at 3/^215,520. Through- 
out the Foreign, including the Consular, Service considerable advances 
in salary, which can be examined in detail in the Foreign Office List, 
have been granted. At the one end, for example, the pay of the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary has been raised from £2^00 to ,(^3000 a year; 
at the odier a Third Secretary in the now amalgamated Foreign 
Service receives at least ,^300 a year, besides representation and 
house-rent allowances which double his income. And the plan of 
dividing off tliat part of a man’s salary which he is expected to spend, 
so to speak, professionally from that which he is entitled to regard as 
remuneration — a plan obviously fair and necessary where there is high 
taxation and a super-tax besides — is applied equally to the salaries of 
the other grades of Diplomatic and Consular agents ; so that a modern 
Ambassador, for example, receives 3(12500 for himself, but a great deal 
more for. the maintenance of his house and table. 

The Great War caused the creation at the Foreign Office of at least 
three^ important new Departments — the Ministry of Blockade, with 
the War Trade Intelligence Department annexed to it, and the Political 
Intelligence Department. The first was an obvious war-measure, and, 
though a brilliant administrative achievement for an Office of no great 
administrative experience, was transient both in its international 
purposes and Departmental effects ; and the second had only a raison 
d'etre so long as the Commercial Intelligence Department of the 
Board of Trade proved unequal to the work required of it. But the 

^ For the year 1869-70 it was £63,079. s £2400 and £1000. 

The Historical Section of the Foreign Office also came into being (in 1918) 
under the control of Dr, afterwards Sir George Prothero, to work up historical matter 
for the Peace Conference. 
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Political Intelligence Department, which, under the direction of Sir 
William Tyrrell, assisted by Mr Fleadlam-Morley, was created in the 
first instance to make good, so far as possible, the absence of in- 
formation from enemy countries through the ordinary diplomatic 
channels, seemed, to some eyes, though the event has been dis- 
appointing^, to promise to supply something beyond the urgent needs 
of the hour. Its members were in many cases expert students of 
their subjects — ^publicists accustomed to look at international affairs 
not tiurough the traditions, however good, of an Office, but with clear 
and independent eyes — and as a body they were not, perhaps, so 
very far from realising that ideal which one of the witnesses before 
the Civil Service Commission of 1914 had tried to express by saying, 
as we have seen, that the Foreign Office ought to be “a mirror of the 
nation.” 

It was in this same connexion that Mr Hirst had pleaded for a 
disinterested understanding between the Foreign Office and the 
Press — an understanding such as exists in Sweden, where a journalist 
can walk into a certain room in the Foreign Ministry and obtain, 
without any expressed or tacit agreement to support the official policy 
on the subject, such information as he may be in want of, provided 
always that tlie information is not of a secret character-. Something 
of this sort seemed in a fair way to be established in England during 
the Great War. Lord Robert Cecil used to hold a kind of weekly 
reception for American journalists, when they were at liberty to 
question him on Foreign Affairs; and these interviews succeeded 
admirably. Information too secret to be communicated was frankly 
withheld; and confidences, if made, were studiously respected. The 
same plan was afterwards tried with English journalists, but failed — • 
partly tlirough lack of interest on the part of high newspaper authori- 
ties, and partly (which is, perhaps, only the same thing from a dilferent 
point of view) because the English journalistic tradition is exclusive 
and runs counter to such democratic practices. 1‘owerful organs 
of opinion have been accustomed to get their foreign information 
privately and from the fountain-head, and, though a News Depart- 
ment still exists for the benefft of foreign pressmen in England, the 
strong waters of knowledge have fallen back into their accustomed 
channels— the Priwite Secretar)' of the Secretary of State and, some- 
times, the Secretary of State himself. 

The Dcp.utJiici>t no lon,icr c’iuu (itiee). 
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There is some reason to regret the failure. How to instruct public 
opinion, how to retain public attention are, or ought to be, most 
urgent problems for the Foreign Office in the world we live in. 
Somediing might have been hoped, if it had not perished untimely, 
of The New Europe^ a weekly periodical started during the Great 
War, by the private enterprise and public spirit of Dr Seton-Watson, 
and devoted exclusively to a discussion of foreign questions. Some- 
thing maystill be hoped of the British Institute of International Affairs, 
established when the War was over — a select body of some seven 
hundred members or more, qualified by study or experience to debate 
foreign policy and seeking to form, by means of lectures and debates, 
and the facilities of a special library, an educated criticism of Foreign 
Affairs. But to construct a broad highway of knowledge, upon which 
the vast mass of the Electorate may set their feet, remains an unsolved 
problem; and David Urquhart, that impracticable dreamer of the 
mid-Victorian era, with his working-class associations and com- 
mittees for the study and investigation of Foreign Affairs^ and his 
singular power of bringing home to wayfaring men, even if fools, a 
conviction of the value and necessity of public law and international 
obligation, is still the only explorer of a region where others have 
lacked the faith or the fire to follow. 

But for the Foreign Office, at any rate, exposed to a fiercer light 
than ever before, embarrassed if not supplanted during Mr Lloyd 
George’s Premiership by the existence of a rival Secretariate under 
the Prime-Minister’s aegis, and in process of being swept by the 
energy of Time into the full current of Democracy, it is plainly an 
important matter to capture the confidence of the vast crowds who 
have learnt by the experience of the last few years that within the 
walls of that seemingly remote Department of State lie the issues 
of life and death, of peace or war. And perhaps this will not be 
captured until Morier’s profound aspiration that the Diplomatic 
Service might be nationalised and the Foreign Office interna- 
tionalised ^ is — if it ever is — more adequately fulfilled. Not until 
the England we idealise has been interpreted abroad in terms that 
foreigners can understand — terms that exclude for ever the notion of 
'"Per fide Albion !^* — ^nor until we ourselves have learnt the meaning 
and implication of the idea of Christendom, will the Foreign Services, 
or the Foreign Secretaries upon whom they depend, have deserved 

^ See on this Robinson, David Urquhart, chaps, v, vi, vii, viii. 

^ Quoted in Calli^res, Practice of Diplomacy (ed. Whyte), p. xviii. 
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the full confidence of their country — of Great Britain and of the 
Greater Britains that lie beyond the Seas. 

Upon the roofing over the great staircase in the new Foreign 
Office they wrote: “Let the people praise Thee, O God; yea, let 
all the people praise Thee; for Thou shalt judge the folk righteously 
and govern the nations upon earth.” The inscription was, doubtless, 
the work of some dreamer of the ’sixties; and for sixty years since, 
every cynic whose eyes could reach so high has, doubtless, had his 
fling at it. In a world like ours, where statesmen not uncommonly 
suppose that the end justifies the means, it would be presumptuous 
to say that the idealist will ever avenge himself of his adversary. 
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Algccir.iS, Conference of (1904-6^, 
348-9; steps picsioui to, 338-44; 
356; .ibrogitcd, 439-40; conditio,*:,' 
sttcr, 432, 438-56 
Algeria, France and, 210, 309 
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Ali Masjid, fort, 86 -y 
Allenby, General, in Asiatic Turkey, 
521 

Alliances and Leagues : 

Anglo-French, see Entente 
Anglo-Japanese (1903, 1905), 286-93, 
304. 336-7, 344 

The Alliance of 1914-rS (before 1914 
see Entente), adherence of Russia to 
(ree Triple Entente) ; of Japan, 509 ; 
Italy, 510; Servia, 51 1; Roumania, 
513 ; Portugal, 515 ; reply to Central 
Powers (Dec. 1916), 515; to Presi- 
dent Wdson (Jan. 1917), 516; attack 
on, 524; victory of, 26.; readiness 
to negotiate, 525 

Dual (1879) and Triple (1S82) of 
Austria, Germany and Italy, 144-7, 
278, 337; and the Balkans, 472ff., 
ch. VI passim-, becomes Alliance of 
Central Powers (igif), see Austria, 
Germany; inclusion of Turkey, 
510; Bulgaria, 511; ended, 538; 
negotiations proposed (1916), 514; 
statement to U.S.A., 517, 533 
Coalition against France, the Third, 

553 

Franco-Russian, 145, 274, 276, 337, 
473-6, 499 ; see Triple Entente 
Franco-British ; see Entente, Anglo- 
French 

The Ploly (1815) and Great Britain, 
555 

Italo-Prussian (1S66), 4-5 
Russo-German (1905), 337 
Russo- Chinese, 232 
Triple (1788), of Great Britain, Hol- 
land and Prussia, 544 
Triple, of the Three Emperors, 142-5 
— of Austria, Germany and Italy; 
sec Dual above 

Quadruple, during Crimean War, 266 
Alsace-Lorraine, German seizure of, 43 ; 
Austrian proffer of, 518; British pro- 
nouncement on, 522; recovered, 530 
Alverstone, Lord, Chief Justice, and 
Alaska Boundary, 29S 
Amballa, 74-5 

American Independence, Fox's and Shel- 
burne’s views of, 543 
Amoy, Germany and, 232 
Ampthill, Odo Russell, Lord, 43, 40, 
50, s-j.; at Berlin Congress, 137-S; 
mistake of, 2072;.; 550; 578, 602 
Anatolian Railways Co., 299 
Anderson, Sir Percy, 613 
Andnissy, Count Julius, IIungari.in 
Minister, .59; and Bosnia, 94, 95-100; 
110; 117, 119, 127-8; and Berlin 
Congress, 132, *37. ^39 1 2nd 

Dual .Alliance, l.J4”5 
— .N'otc (Dec. 1875), 97 
Am:!o--\u!>iri.in Commercial Treaty 
(1805), 607 


Anglo-Belgian military conversations, 
347-8, (1912) 469-70 
— French relations (Aberdeen), 569, 
(Malmesbury), 579 

Conventions and Treaties: 

On Zanzibar (1862), 214, (1S90) 217; 
on Congo (1894), 25X, (189S) 255-6; 
on Madagascar (1904), 222; with 
Abyssinia (1904), 314; on Egypt, 
309-12, see Egypt, Dual Control 
Treatyof I904(text),3i 1-12 ;339, 343. 
454; naval understanding (1912), 
467-9; see Entente, Anglo-French 

and Spanish Declaration on 

Morocco (1904), 339 

— German Convention, on Africa 

(1890), 216-7, (1893) 2 I_6 y 

— ' — Colonial Secret Treaty (1898), 
25S, 269, 470, 477; revised (1913). 477 

Convention. on_SamQa;(iS9S), 277 

Treaty''"o^C.hma_(-i90o), 281, 

284; 2S7, 289, 291; 319 

Friendship Society (1911), 438 

relations, idea of Alliance, 145-7, 

274; negotiations for, 276-9,282-6; 
in 1907-8, 385-94 

— Japanese Agreement (Jan. 30, 1902), 
292-3 ; 304, 319 

— Portuguese Treaty on Congo (18S4), 
208-9; (June II, 1891) ree Windsor, 
Treaty of, 212 

— Russian Convention (1878), 133-6, 
(1907) 35S-66, 398, 422; Entente, 
356 ff., 397 ff- 

Memorandum to Persia, 413-4 

— Tibetan Treaty; see Tibet 

— Turkish Convention (June 4, 1S78), 
135-6, 141, 143, 148 

— Venezuelan Treaty (190a), 297 
Angola, 201, 358, 477 

Angora, railway at, 299 
Angra Pequena, aoi 
.Annam, 197-S 

Anne, Queen, change in relations of 
Throne to Foreign Policy after, 54 x 
Antananarivo, 219 
Antivari, 121, 128, 141 
Antwerp, 295: 367 

.Arabi, Ahmed, leads Egyptian revolt, 
163, 166, 169-74 , 

Arabia, 522, and see Alecc.t 
Arbitration, Intem.itional, between Gre.u 
Britain and U.S.A., 54, 67, 223-7; 
General 'IVeaty for (1908), 228; at 
the Hague (1899!, 258-62 

— Treaties (njojs), 228, 308 

— on Venezuela (1901-2). 297; New- 
foundland .md Nova Scotia, 290 

Ard.ihan, annexed by Rus.da, 129, 138, 

14* 

HrgonunX.Lord Curzon'seruisein the, 321 
Ark.in!>J3, 55 . , _ 

Arm,unc{u.s, Limitation of; see Hague 
Conference, tlic Second Naval 
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Armenia, Russia and, i27“8, 131, 133; 
Britain and, 141, 151; fate of, 144, 
153; question of (1894-1904), 233-7; 
Turkish pledges on, 233 ; 271 ; 522 
Armistice of Nov. ii, 1918, 525 
Army and Navy Gazette, The, 304 
Artis, Epirus, 152 

Asia, Central, frontier disputes in, 187- 
200 

' — Minor; jee Turkey-in- Asia 
Asquith, Herbert H., Prime-Minister 
(1908), 38.9; and Near East, 405; 
speaks on Naval Estimates (i909),43i ; 
on Agadir, 449; 466-7, 471, 481; in 
1914, 499, 503; announces War to 
Parliament, 506 ; to the City, 509 ; on 
German maritime destruction, 512-13; 
resignation of (1916), 515; 521 
Assab, 213 
Assouan, 177, 179 
Atbara, battle of the, 249 
Athens, 238 

Atlantic, Anglo-French naval defence 
' • in, 467-8, 500-2 

Augustenburg (Schleswig- Holstein- 
Sonderburg), Frederick, Duke of, 5 
Aust, George, Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary in F.O., 547 

Australia and S. African War, 281 ; and 
New Hebrides, 318 

Austria (Austro-Hungarian Empire) and 
Prussia (1866), 3-15; 24; and Italy 
(1866), 6-7; and mediation (1870), 42; 
and Russia, 44, 106, 127; and Near 
East, 48-9, 51-4; and Bosnian Revolt, 
92-100; and Balkan questions (1876- 
8), 106-31 ; and Great Britain (1878), 
127; and Berlin Congress, 132-44; 
charged with Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
140; annexations by, 144, 148; and 
Bulgaria, 150; and Egyptian Debt, 
1591316; and Crete, 242 ; and France, 
245 ; and triple accord, 246 ; anti- 
British feeling in, 272; and China, 
288, 289 ; and Morocco Question, 342 ; 
and naval limitations, 351 ; and Anglo- 
Russian Entente, see Aehrenthal; 
and Bosnia and Turkey, 402—11; 
refuses Conference (1908), 405 ; Medi- 
terranean fleet of, 467; and Balkan 
War (1912), 47off.; German action on 
(1914), 486fF., 497lf.; attacks Servia, 
492, 497-9; responsibility of, ib, bid 
to Italy, 510; Emperor Charles’s offer 
to Poland and Servia, 518; British 
assurances to (1918), 522; disintegra- 
tion of, 525, 537; Treaty with, see St 
Germain; C. J. Fox and, 543; claim 
of hegemony in Italy, 580 
— Francis Ferdinand of. Archduke, 
murdered, 4S6 

Austro-German Alliance {and see Triple 
Alliance) in 1913, 473 ; in 1914, 486ff. 
— Prussian War (1866), 3-8; 37 
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Austro-Russian Convention (1877), 116 

Supplementary Convention, 117 

— • — negotiations, 145 ; on disarma- 
ment, 259; on Macedonia (1902-7), 
374-82 

Ava, kingdom of, I93ff. 

Ayoob Khan, 90 
Azores, the, 258 

Bab-el-Mandeb, 213 
Backhouse, Mr, of the F.O., 566, 585 
Baden, Prince Max of, German Chan- 
cellor, 524-5 
Bagdad, 127 

— railway, 271, 299-300; Windsor 
negotiations on, 386; 461, 478-81 

Bagehot, Walter, cited, 582, 597 
Bahama Islands, 57 
Bahama, S.S., 59 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, 216, 253 
Baker, Sir Samuel, 176 
Baktiari chiefs, 417 

Balance of Power, the European, 9, 10, 
30, 36; 130; British policy and, 349, 
400; end of, 538 

Balfour, Earl of, Arthur James, 294; 
and Bagdad railway, 300; 305; fall of 
Ministry of, 344 ; on Russian Entente, 
364, 398; on German navy, 431; 
on alliances, 467; Foreign Secretary 
(1916), 517; and Peace proffers, 520- 
i; PlenipotentiE^, 526; and French 
frontier, 529; signs Guarantee, 536; 
negotiates Treaties, 537 ; andPalestine, 
538; and League of Nations, 618 

— of Burleigh, Lord, 297 

Balkan League (1912-13) and War, 
470-3 ; effects of, 473-80 

— Mountains, line of the, 118, 13 1 
et al. 

— Peninsula, the, 91, 605; see Turkey, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, etc., Berlin Con- 
gress, Russia, etc. 

— War of 1912, 470-3 
Balkh, 73 

Balmoral, Grey and Sazonoff at (1912), 
471, 482 

B^tic Powers, C. J. Fox and, 543 ; see 
Russia, Sweden, etc. 

Baluchistan, 84 
Bangkok, 197-8 
Ban-Righ, case of the, 294-6 
Baptist Missionary Society, 428 
Baravelli, M., 159-60 
Barclay, Sir George, British Minister 
in Persia, 416, 418-9 

— Sir Thomas, and Anglo-French 
Agreement, 306, 308 

Baring, Sir Evelyn ; see Cromer, Lord 

— Walter, 10211., 104-5 
Barnardiston, Colonel, Military Attache 

in Brussels, 347-8 

Barnes, George N., Plenipotentiary, 526 
Barotse, kingdom of the, 2x2 
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Barrfere, Camille, French Ambassador 
at Rome, 451 

Bashford, L. (journalist), 303 
Bashi-Bazouks, 95, loi, 102, 104; and 
Armenia, 234 

Basra, and German Railway, 300; Rus- 
sian Consul at, 320; port of, 478-80 
Batak, 102 

Bathurst, Hy Bathurst, 3rd Earl, 553 
Batoum, 116; annexed by Russia, 129, 

133, 138, 141, 143 

Battenberg, Prince Alexander of, 273 

— Prince Louis of, 486 ; order to the 
Fleet (1914). 493 

Bavaria, 24, 35 

Bayard, T. F,, U.SA.. Secretary of 
State, 223 

Bayazid, Russia and, 129, 141 
Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of, 
cited, 8-10; 13, 15, 18, 19, 36, 38; 
and American Civil War, 56 ; Asiatic 
policy of, 77, 80, 84, 88 ; Ministry of 
(1874-80), 77-90; 145-7, 260 ff.; and 
Turkey (1874-6), 95-114; (1877-8) 
115-44; at Berlin, 137 ff., 142-3; and 
a German alliance, 145-7; and Suez 
Canal, 157-S; and South Africa, 
201-4; and F.O., 594, 600-3; of* 
I4-1- 

Bebel, August, German Socialist, 303 
Bechuanaland, annexed, 208 ; 21 1 
Behring Sea Fishery, British and 
American claims as to, 226-7 
Belgian neutrality, Treaty on (1870), 41 

— railways, 38-40; Franco-Belgian 
Commission for, 39 

Belgium, independence and neutrality 
of, 11-15; 22, 24; 36-41; 43* 47; 
feeling towards Britain (1899), 270; 
dread of German invasion in, 347-8, 
469-70; and Congo State, 370-3, 
424-9; German threats to neutrality 
of (1914), 496; British concern for, 
500 ff.; German ultimatum to, 503, 
505; inv.asion of, 505; restoration of 
discussed, 520, 522, 523; neutrality 
revoked, 532 
Belgrad, see Servia 

— Circular Note from, 40S 
Bcnckendorff, Count, Russian Ambassa- 
dor in London, 32.^-5, 349, 352, 381 ; 
400, 407-S; 41S, .}20-3; and Agadir, 
451, 455, .^71; 474; dcircs closer 
relations, .^78-86; in 1914, 494 

Bcnedetti, Count Vincent, 10-12; at 
Enis, 32-5; 38 

— 'freaty, 38. 40 
Berber, 182, 184, 249 

Berchtold, Count, 402; Austrian Foa-ign 
.Minister, 470; atuc.ks Servia, 486-8 
Bcrgne, J. B., and .Sir J. H. G., ot the 
F.O., 59 j , . . 

Berlin, Conference .it (tb'jb), 98 
— ■ — Memorandum of, 98-100, 1 14 


Berlin, Congress of (1S7S), 132-44 

— Treaty of, 86, 142; breaches of, 

143- 4, 402-12; execution of, 148-53; 
unfulfilled provisions of, 233-42; 
Greece and, 238-9 ; Soudan and, 251 ; 
Article xxv of, 408-1 1 

— Conference of Ambassadors at 
(1880), 152; Congo Conference at 
(1884-5), 209, 369, 373; Conference 
suggested at (1907), 3S7; King Ed- 
ward’s visit to, 429; financial panic 
in, 451; Russian Minister at (1914), 
481 

— Court and Ministry of, 4, 22, 31 
et aL; see William II 

Berliner Tageblatt, the, 484 
Bernard, Professor Montague, 66 
Bernstorff, Christian Gunther, Count, 
5. 7* 12, 13; 34; 44, 49, 51 

— CountAlbrecht, Secretary to German 
Ambassador in London, 297 

Bertie, Sir Francis, Ambassador at 
Paris, 430, 610 

Bessarabia, 46; Russian annexation of, 
100, 117, 129, 131, 133, 141 
Bethmann-Hollweg, T. '1'. von, German 
Chancellor, 391, 433, 456, 45S-65, 
476-S, 485-6 : desires peace, 491 ; 495 ; 
bids for British neutrality, 496-501 ; 
last peace efforts of, 497, 499 ; blames 
Great Britain, 506 ; suggests negotia- 
tions (Dec. 1916) and submarine 
methods, 517; resigns, 519 
Beust, Count F, F. von. Imperial Chan- 
cellor, 38, 48-9; 92 
Bhutan, Treaty with, 365 
Biarritz, Interview of (1865), 4 
Biddulph, General, 87 
Birkenhead, 58 

Bismarck (New Britain) Archipelago, 
208 

Bismarck-Schdnhausen, Otto E. L., 
Prince von, 3-16; and Franco-Gcr- 
man War, 21-40; and Pe.ace of 1871, 
40-54 ; great position of, 54:78: 92-3 ; 
98; 1x0; and Berlin Congress (1878), 
134-44; and subsequent Alliances, 

144- 7; and Turkey, 148; and Gran- 
ville, x68; and colonial movement, 
207, 2x5; approaches Great Brit.iin, 
146-7, 245-6, 257; French view of, 
171; repu!se.s France, 245; and 
Russia and Austri.i, 246; and anti- 
British prop.tg.mda, 273; suggest.! 
Anglo-German .Alliance, i.;6-7, 274; 
dismissal of, 275; 539; 586 

— Count Ilcrliert von, 168, 245; on 
F.O.. 618 _ 

BitJi.i, .Armenia, 234 

Bjorko, 'IVeatv of (1905), 337-8, 356 

Bkick Hea, Ckiuscj cm, in Trc.uy of 

l’.iri* (1856), .;5 “5.1 

Biignic'rfs, -M.dc (.Ffvnch Co.'uir.! aoner 
in Egypt), 159-62. j6.> 
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Bloemfontein, conference at, 264 
Bloomfield, Lord, 49 
Board of Trade, the, and F.O., 607, 
623-4 

Boers, 201, 204!!., see Transvaal; and 
Kaiser William II, 294 
Boer War, the, 263-6 ; turning point in 
Foreign Policy, 266 if. 

Bohemia, 4, 517 
Bojana, the, 152 

Bolshevists, in Russia, 518-21; and the 
Peace, 529 

Boma (Congo), 370, 427 
Bombay, 18; 320 
— Governor of, 18 
Bordeaux, National Assembly at, 43 
Borden, Sir Robert, Prime-Minister of 
Canada, at Paris, 526 
Bosnia, Revolt in (1875), 91-100, 106; 
108-9, III, 128; Austrian claim on, 

1 17, 129, 135; Austrian administra- 
tion of, 140; annexation of, 144, 148; 
402-11 ; effect of on Servia, 491 ; rail- 
way in, 395; designed for Servia, 511 
Bosphorus, free navigation of, 117, 129; 

German control of, 474, 510 
Botha, General Louis, 266, 532 
Boulanger, General, 245 
Bourbon, Prince Sixte de, peace sug- 
gestions through (1916), 518 
Bourne, Fox, 367 
Bowles, Gibson, 300, 340, 508 
Boyd Carpenter, Bishop W., 385 
Bratiano, Ion, Roumanian Premier, 513 
Brazil, 70 
Brenner Pass, 510 

Bresson, Count, French Ambassador to 
Madrid, 570 

Brest, Bridsh squadron at, 341 
— French squadron from, 467 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 524 
Brewer, Justice D. J., 226 
Briand, Aristide, French Premier, rejects 
German proffer (1916), 5x4 
Bridges, Colonel, Military Attachd in 
Brussels, 469 
Bright, John, 39, 40, 170 
British Columbia, frontier of, 227 
British Royal Niger Company, 210, 213, 
217 

— East African Association, 21 1 

Africa Company, 211-13, 215 

— South Africa Company, 211, 213 
Brodrick; see Slidleton, Lord 
Browne, General, 87 
— Professor E. G,, on Persia, 413, 
416 ff. 

Brunnow, Baron Ernst Philipp von, 
Russian Ambassadorat London, 47 , 75 
Brussels Conference, 371-3 
Bryan, U.S.A. Secrcuirj’ of State, 71 
Bryce, James (Lord), 299, 606 
Buchanan, Sir Andrew, Ambassador at 
Petrograd, 46-7, 49, 51; 595, 602 


Buchanan, Sir^George, Ambassador at 
Petrograd, 419-20, 485, 492 
Bucharest, siege of, 514 

— Peace of (1812), 552 

— Treaty of (1886), 150 

— Peace of (i 9I3 )j 473 

Bucher, Lothar (German Agent), 145 
Buchlau, interview of (1908), 402 ff. 
Buckingham and Chandos, R. P. T. N. 
C. B., Duke of, 201 

Bulgaria, 91, 97, 100 ff.; Russia and, 
108; reforms for, 1 09-11; plan of a 
greater, no, 118, 128-31; Britain 
against, 139; Berlin Treaty and, 140, 
239; established, 143, 148-50; (1901- 
7) 373“S2 ; independence proclaimed, 
403 ; financial help from Russia, 407 ; 
part in Balkan War, 470 ff.; attacks 
Servia and Greece, 473 ; joins Central 
Powers, 51 1 ; surrenders, 524; Treaty 
with, see Neuilly 

“Bulgarian Atrocities,” 100-7, 116 

— Exarchate, loi 

Billow, Prince Bernhard von, German 
Chancellor, 271; duplicity of, 277- 
80; and China, 281; and anti-British 
propaganda, 282-3; 284-6; 297, 303. 
338ff., 343, 351; (in 1907) 387, 389; 
died, 350; interviewed, 391 ; on Navy, 
394; on Macedonia, 395; and Anglo- 
Russian understanding, 399; ulti- 
matum to Russia, 409-10; 439; pro- 
fessions of (1909), 430, 432 
Bulwer, Sir H. Lytton, 227 

— PI. L. E. (Lord Dalling and Bulwer), 
Historical Characters, cited, 556 ; Am- 
bassador at Madrid, 569 

Bunder Abbas, Russians at, 320; British 
at, 362, 364; 418 
Biindesrat, detention of the, 279 
Bunsen, Sir Maurice de. Ambassador at 
Vienna, cited, 491 ; 494 
Buol-Schauenstein, Count K. F. von, 
Austrian Ambassador, 580 
Burges, Bland, Parliamentary Under- 
secretary, Foreign Affairs, 547 
Burke, Edmund, 542, 546 
Burma, Upper, anne.xation of, 193-6 
Burmese Shan States, 197 
Burns, John, resigns, 502 
Burrows, General G. R. S., 90 
Bushire, 320, 364, 418-9 
Buxton, Mr Noel, 454 
Byles, Sir W., 485 

Cabinet, the, in Foreign Policy, and 
Russo-Turkish War, 120, 122—31; 
(Liberal) and the Soudan, 180-3; and 
South Africa, 204-5; (Conservative) 
and South Africa, 203; and Tibet 
question, 324-7; and Agadir crisis, 
446-463 ; negoti.itions by members of, 
456-7; and 7'riple Entente (191.}), 
483 ; division in (1914), 493, 500, 50S; 
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conditional assurances of, 501-2; 
decision of, 505; control over Foreign 
Policy, 346-7, 547. 556, 575-6, 583, 
601 ; conciliatory (1908), 389-90, 392; 
and Naval Policy, 430-1 ; for \Var 
(1916), 515: papal Peace suggestions, 
519-20; anxiety of (1918), 524 

Caillaux, Joseph, French Prime-Minis- 
ter, 441, 451-2 

Cairns, H. McCalmont Cairns, Earl, 69 

Cairo, 154, 158; revolt in, 165; British 
occupation of, 172 

Caisse de la Dette Publique (Egypt), 159- 
60, 163 

Calais, 348 

Calcutta, Anglo-Chinese Treaty at 
(1890), 332, 324 

Callaghan, Admiral, 493 

Cambodia, 198, 229; and Siamese 
Treaty, 318 

Cambon, Jules, French Ambassador at 
Berlin, 442-4, 451-3; 462; on ‘naval 
holiday,* 48 1 

— Paul, French Ambassador at Lon- 
don, 286; and Anglo-French friend- 
ship, 305-6, 309 ; and Morocco crisis, 
339, 345-8; and Agadir crisis, 441, 
451; in 1914, 489, 495; efforts of, 
500-1 ; Sir E. Grey and, 501-3 ; cited, 

307, 508 

Cameron, Charles Duncan, Consul at 
Massowah, 16-19 

Cameroons, German, 208, 270, 534 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 310, 
315; Ministry of (Dec. 1905), 344fF.; 
on naval disarmament, 351, 355; 357; 

3851 388 

Canada, Rebellion of 1837 in, 57; and 
Behring Sea Fisheries, 226-7 ; ;md S. 
.fVfrican War, 281; German umbrage 


at, 301 

Canadian Confederation Act (1867), 201 

— Fisheries, High Commissionon,65fr. 

— Preference, Bclgo-German objec- 
tions to, 301-2 

Canca, 238-9; rising in, 2.;2 

Canning, Charles John, Earl, Governor- 
General of India, 72 

— George, Foreign Secretary, 539, 

546, 550-3; relations with Castle- 
reagh, ib. 555: Palmerston and, 548, 
565; and Danish licet, 551; and De- 
partmental reforms, 554, 557-8; 

policy of, 5561T.; Prime-Minister, 
562-3, 57a 

Cape Colony, the, 263 

Cape to Cairo Railway. pH, 462 

Cape Verde Islands, 258 

Caporetto, Italian detcat at, 520 

" Citpritiztp/el" (West Africa), the, 261 

Caraca'i, 204 tf. 

Cardwell, Kdw.ird (V),ct Cardwell), 67, 
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CarLbad, 403 


Carnarvon, H. H. M. Herbert, 4th Earl 
of, Secretary for the Colonies, 122, 
127; 201-3 

Carnegie, Andrew, 355 
CarUvright, Sir F., Ambassador in 
Vienna, 408-9 
Casablanca, French at, 438 
Casement, Roger, Consul, and Congo 
abuses, 369-72, 429 
Cassel, Sir Ernest, 456, 47S 
Cassini, M., Russian delegate, 356 
Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount 
(2nd Marqiiis of Londonderry), as 
Secretary for War, 552-3; Foreign 
Secretary, 554-6; policy towards 
France and Russia, 555 ; and Canning, 
555; and George IV, 556; his staff at 
Vienna, 526; 617 

Castro, President of Venezuela, 294-7 
Caucasus, Russian railways in, 475 
Cavagnari, Sir Lewis, S4-8 
Cave, Sir Stephen, andEgj'ptian Finance, 
158-9 

Cavendish, Francis, originator of F.O. 

List, 591 • 

Cavour, Camillo Count di, 14; 539 
Cawdor, 3rd Earl, his naval programme, 

304 

Cecil, Lord Robert, and League of 
Nations, 526, 619; and F.O., 628 
Central Africa, international Agreements 
on, 250 

Central America, Canal in, 227 
Central Asia, British forward policy in, 
73-90; commerce in, 239 
Central Powers, the (1914-18); ree Alli- 
ances 

Chad, Lake, France and, 230, 253, 313 
Chalcis, peninsula of, 128 
Chamberlain, Joseph, 257, 264; and 
Germany, 275-9, -84-5, 294; and IVI. 
Cambon, 2S6; and German Ana- 
tolian Railway, 299 

— Colonel Sir Neville, and the Khybcr 
Force, 85 

Chambers of Commerce, and Congo, 367 
Channel, defence of the, 467-8 

— Fleet, the, 304 

Charle.s, Emperor of Austria, etc., .seeks 
Peace, 518 

— Prince (King) of Roumiuiia, 29, 30, 
34,46,118 

Charlestown (U.S-V), 56 

Chartered Companies, revival of, 209- 

17: -50 

Chatliam, John Pitt, anti Earl of, 552 
Chelmsford. F. A. Thesiger, Lord, .ind 
the Zulu W.!r, 203 
Cherbourg, 50 

ChcrifPa.di.i.Egyf3ti.uiAIinistL'r, toe, 179 
Chichester, C’aptain, .it .Manil.i ILy, 272 
Chin.t, foreign cncroaehmcnt’i in. 22H- 
33; .uid Great Britain (t889). 195-7; 
British intiuciicc in, 229 "33 ; War v'.iih 
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Japan, 330—2; Russia and, 230~zi 
Germany and, 331-2; 271; Boxer 
rising in, 233, 281, 287!?.; see 
churia; European Powers and, 287 n*; 
suzerainty over Tibet, 322-8, 360-1, 
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525 ; and Treaties, 527 ; 532 
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539, 542-3, 545, 549, 55° 
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Government of, 42 ; and Prussia 
(1866), 6-16, (1870) 21-54; and Great 
Britain, 22 (see Anglo-French Treaties, 
Great Britain); and Belgium, 38-41, 
345-8 ; and Near East, 51, 93 ; and 
Greece, 151, 239; and Tunis, 136, 
144, 151, 167 et u/,; and Algeria, 210, 
309; and Egypt, 155-63, 214, 242-4, 
249, 309-12; and partition of Africa, 
210-1 1, 267 ; and Central Africa, 249- 
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245 ; approaches Russia, 145, 245 ; and 
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ence, 353 ; Entente with Great Britain, 
338-49, 345-7, 356; and Bosnia, 410; 
see Anglo-French Entente] Three 
Years’ Service in, 473 ; in 1914, 499ff.; 
and naval security, 500-4 ; and Belgian 
neutrality, 500, 504-5; in the war, 
509-525 ; claims after the war, 527ff.; 
532; east frontier guaranteed, 530-1 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina, 402-3 ; 486 ; 
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198; (1907) 318 
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— colonial policy, 211, 221, 250-7 
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— Foreign Legion in Morocco, 438ff. 
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Africa, 202-4 
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Gallipoli, peninsula of, 120, 12a, 125; 

in 1914, see Dardanelles 
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ister, policy of, 166-8, ■ 171 ; and Com- 
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Gandamak, Treaty of (1879), 88-90 
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Gasparri, Cardinal Secretary, 520-1 
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gium at, 505 
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70-1 

— Convention, the, and naval war, 355 
Gentilis, Alberico, 60 

George IV, IGng, interference ' with 
Foreign Policy, 556 ; 557 

— V, King (Prince of Wales), 306; 
crowned, 438; and German expan- 
sion, 477-8; visits Paris (1914), 482; 
President’s appeal to, 500-1 ; and the 
Sultan, sio; and Austrian proffer, 519 

— D. Lloyd, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 389 ; in Germany, 390-1 ; on 
navy (1909). 43°. 433. 476; on Agadir, 
445, 454; Memorandum to Germany 
(1912), 456; optimism of, 477; on 
declaration of war, 505, 507, 508; 
Prime-Minister, 515; and Labour 
Conference, 518; and Austrian over- 
ture, 519 ; explains War aims (1918), 
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sure on, 535; satisfaction of, 536-7; 
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Georgia, State of, 55 
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German-American Agreement on 
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sinia, 214 

— East Africa Company, 209, 21 1, 215 

— Empire, of 1871, 54; and see Ger- 
many 

— Missionary Society, 20 r 

— Unity, policy of, 21-2, 54 
Germanic Confederation, the, 3, 6, 9, ii 
Germany, Federal Constitution for, 7; 

• Colonial expansion of, 207-9, 267 ; in 

Africa, 270-1 ; Na-vy of, 280-1 ; and 
Balkan Question (1875), 93 ; power in 
Turkey (1898), 241-2, 271; anti- 
British, 370, 272-86 ; and Boer War, 
379-81, 284; control of the Press in, 
285-6; approaches Russia (1901), 
280-1; interferes in China, 288-91; 
counter negotiations with Great 
Britain, Japan and Russia, 289-91; 
rapprochement to England (1902), 
294ff.; Anglo-German tension, 301-5; 
naval ambition, 303-5, 429-38; and 
Egyptian Question, 316; and Mace- 
donian Question, 377, 379; refuses 
Conference (1908), 405 ; and Morocco 
and Algeciras Conference, 338-49; 
and Agadir, 438-g ; Naval Bill, 456-63 ; 
analysis of, 466 ; supports Austria 
against Russia, 486-508 ; mobilisation 
in, 499; and Belgian neutrality, 496, 
501 ; assists Austro-Bulgarian attack 
on Servia, 511; adopts maritime 
destruction, 512-13, 517; position in 
1917-18, 532; colonies of, 523, 534; 
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Ministry in, 535; dynasties deposed 
in, ib.\ requirements of Peace Con- 
ference from, 537 ff.; and Left Bank 
of Rhine, 529-33 ; reception of terras, 
534-6; see Anglo-German 
— William, Crown Prince of, 438 
Gibraltar, 18 1, 316 
— Straits of, 315 
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Giolitti, G., Italian Prime-Minister, 510 
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Macedonia 377, 381, 394 
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30, 23, 27, 30, 36, 39; 607; in 1870, 
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67. 69, 77, 144; and Eastern Question, 
99, 104-7, 1 14, 123; and Afghanistan, 
190 ; on'' BulgarianHorrors," 105, n8; 
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176; 180-3 ; 608 
Gorizia, promised to Italy, 510 
Gorst, Sir Eldon, Minister-Plenipotenti- 
ary in Egypt, 309 

— Sir John, Minister of State, 370 
Gortchakoff, Prince, 41, 44-53 ; 75 '> 9^- 

100; and Berlin Congress, 131-7, I45 

— Circular of (1870), 46-53, (1877) 117 
Goschen, Sir Edward, Ambassador at 

Berlin, 433, 457, 481; peace efforts 
made through, 491, 495-8; delivers 
British ultimatum, 506 

— G. Joachim (Visct), 67, 69; at Con- 
stantinople, 148, 151-3; 160 
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Foreign Minister, 29-35 
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U.S.A., 64-5; 323 

— Sir William, 62 

Granville, G. G. Leveson- Gower, Earl, 
Foreign Minister, 27-8; and 1870, 
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46-53; 68, 70, 71; 76; 99; 118; 149, 
565; and Turkey, 15 1-2; and Suez 
Canal, 156; and Egypt, 166-72; and 
Soudan, 179-83, 247, cited 41-2; 
207 n.; and Afghanistan, 190; and 
Congo, 208-9; and Zanzibar, 215-16; 
and Cbina, 229, 230; Foreign Secre- 
tary, 578-80, 607-13, 583,586, 600, 618 

— Lady, 566 
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ica, 378 

Great Britain, peace policy of (1866), 
3-71 ; and Austro-Prussian rivalry, 
3—16; and Franco-German struggle, 
20-44; and integrity of Belgium, 38- 
41; interests of, defined, 117; mari- 
time expansion since Trafalgar, 367; 
and U.S.A., 54-71, (1887) 232-8; 
344, see United States; negotiations 
with Austria-Hungary (1878), 127, 
i34~Si 138; and Berlin Congress, 
132-44; policy on Austria apd Balkans, 
402-12; and Russia, 53, 120, 122; and 
Black Sea Clauses, 45-53 ; 133-6 ; 
Entente with Russia, 356-66, see Petro- 
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see Egypt, etc.; and Graeco-Turkish 
War (1897), 239-43; and withdrawal 
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ference (1899), 259; relations with 
Germany (1903), 294-305, (1904-6) 
338-49, 429-38, 439-65, (1912) 463- 
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70, (1912-14), 470-86; with France, 
305-18, 338-49, 439-s6(«Mrf5eeAnglo- 
French Entmte, Edward VII, etc.); 
and Congo abuses, 367-73 ; and Persia, 
see Persia, Russia, Bagdad Railway; 
on outbreak of the War, 487-508; 
feeling in the Press, 499, in Cabinet, 
500-2, of Opposition, 502, of Irish 
party, 503, of public, 507; ultimatum 
to Germany, 505-6 ; at war (1914-18), 
509-25; diplomacy towards Turkey, 
510, Italy, 510, Bulgaria, 511; deter- 
mination expressed, 514-20; mis- 
givings expressed, 521-4; Plenipo- 
tentiaries and officials at Paris (1918), 
526 ; and partition of Africa, 200-218, 
338ff.; see Transvaal, Soudan, Egypt, 
etc.; see Anglo-French Treaties, etc.; 
see Congo, Triple Entente 
Great Britain, Conventions of, with 
Austria (1878), 135 ; China (1886), 196, 
(1898) 233 ; France, Anglo-French; 
Germany, see Anglo-German (etc.); 
see Cyprus 

Graeco-Bulgarian Military Convention 
(1912), 470 

— Turkish Treaty (1897), 241 
Greece, Guarantee of Constitution of, 

36; limits of (187s), 91; claims of, 
too, 128; and Berlin Congress, 141, 
143; and Crete, 150, 238-42; Col- 
lective Note to, 152; at war with 
Turkey (1878), 238-42; and Bulgaria, 
373; joins Central Powers, 51 1 

— Prince George of, in Crete, 239, 242 
Greeks, the, and Russo-Turkish War, 

123, 129; and Great Britain, 272 
Greenwood, Frederick, 157 
Greindl, Baron, Belgian Minister at 
Berlin, 345 

Grenville, Wm Wyndham Grenville, 
Lord, Foreign Secretary, 545-6 
Greville, Charles, Memoirs, cited 56571., 
566 et al. 

Grey, Charles Grey, 2nd Earl (Lord 
Plowick), 549-50, 565-6, 573 
Grey of Fallodon, Sir Edward Grey, 
Visct, Foreign Secretary, 15; and 
Fashoda, 251-3; statement by (1895), 
252; 315; 320; and Morocco Question, 
343-7; and Second Hague Confer- 
ence, 349-55; and Russia and Persia, 
356-9; and Congo, 371-2; and Mace- 
donia, 379-82 ; and William IPs visit to 
England (1907), 386-8; 390; on 
Macedonia, 394-7; and Russian En~ 
tente, 398-424, 617; and Bosnian 
crisis, 402-12, 455; and Persian 
question (1906), 412-24; and Congo 
State, 424-9 ; and naval policy, 430-1, 
436-7; and Agadir crisis, 438-56; 
cited, 44off.; 453 ; and Haldane mis- 
sion (1912), 456-63; and German 
menace, 463-9, 476 ; and Balkan War, 
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474-5 ; 3 nd Agreement with Germany 
on .Mrica, 477-8; and Bagdad Rail- 
way, 47S-80 ; and the Triple Entente 
(1914), 481-6; parliamentary ham- 
pering of, 485-6; final peace efforts 
of (1914), 487-501, 507; and German 
enquiries, 500-1 ; declarations to 
French Ambassador, 501, to Cabinet, 
ib., to Parliament, 503-4; sends pro- 
test to Germany, 505 ; criticism on, 
507-8; negotiates with Turkey, 510; 
and German proffers, 513; and an 
Agreement between nations (1916), 
514; resignation, 517; 521; and the 
Foreign Office, 548, 605, 6i4ff. 
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468, 483-4, 494 ... 
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Major Huguet, 347 
Grotius, Hugo, 61-2 
Guarantees, 13-15; of the Ottoman 
Empire, 15; Greece, 36; Belgium, 
Treaty of 1831, 15-40; broken, 505; 
to France, Anglo-American, 530-1, 
536 ; Articles of, ib. 
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Venezuela, 223-6 
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Guizot, F.-P.-G., French statesman, 
and Aberdeen, 569 

Guluchowsky, Count, Austrian Foreign 
Minister, and Macedonia, 374; 395 
Gurko, Russian General, 118-19, 121 
Gwinner, A. Ph. Fr. von. Director of 
Deutsche Bank, 478 
Gyantse (Tibet), 325-7 

Habibulla, Ameer of Afghanistan, and 
Dane Convention, 329; and Anglo- 
Russian Agreement (1907), 361, 365 
Habsburg empire, disruption of, 538 
Hague, the. First Peace Conference 
(1899) at, 258-62 

— Arbitration Court at, 439; see 
Arbitration 

— Second Peace Conference (igo6-8), 
71, 349-55, 394; Final Act of, 354; 
Prize Court at, 355 
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Hakki-Pasha, Grand-Vizier, 479 
Haldane, Richard B. Haldane, Lord, 
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Germany (1906), 35 °; and Imperial 
Defence, 437; Mission to Germany 
(1912), 456-63, 470, 476 ff., 493 
Plalepa, Pact of, 153, 238 
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cited, 20; 67 

Halim Pasha, in Egypt, 169 
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State for India, 322-4 
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Minister, 221; and Fashoda, 251-5; 
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at Brussels, 427 

— of Penshurst, Sir Charles Hardinge, 
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337, 350, 356, 390, 399-400, 406, 429, 
526, 610 
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Harrison, Messrs, printers to F.O., 606 
Flarrowby, Dudley Ryder, Earl of. 
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Flartington, Spencer Compton Caven- 
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Hartwig, Russian Minister in Persia, 415 
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atJl.ond^ji, 257 

Hay, ~ 7 ohn, American Secretary of 
State, 296 ; and Arbitration, 298 
Hayashi, Count, Japanese Minister, 
287 ; and British Alliance, 290-2 
Hayes, Rutherford B., President of 
U.S.A., and Panama Canal, 227 
Haynau, Baron von, Austrian General, 
outrage on, 566, 575 
Headlam-Morley, Mr, 628 
Hedjaz railway, the, 381; King of, see 
Mecca 

Helfferich, K. T., German Minister, 480 
Heligoland, ceded to Germany, 216-7, 
246 

Hellas ; see Greece 
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Henderson, Arthur, Mission to Russia, 
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Herat, 78-9, 88, go, 187 et al. 
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cellor, 523 

Hertslet, Sir Edward, Recollections of the 
Old Foreign Office, 547-8, 5S8ff.; 
Librarian of F.O., 591 

— Louis, 562, 591 
Hertzog, the Boer leader, 266 
Flerzegovina, revolt in (1875), 91-100, 

X02, 106; 108-9, III; Austrian claim 
on, 1 17, 12S, 135; Austrian adminis- 
tration of, 140; 152; annexation of, 
144, 148, 402-11 ; see Bosnia 
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Hilmi Pasha, and Macedonia, 373, 377, 
381 
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Congress, 137; Chancellor, 271 
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— Prince Charles of; sec Roumania 
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Crown of Spain, 26, 29-36, 586 
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neutrality of, 496; Grey on, 504; 
Socialist proposal of Conference, 518; 
protects the ex-Emperor, 532; and the 
Boer War, 269-70 

— and Prussia, Treaties of (1816, 
1856), ir, 12 

Plollcben, T. von, German diplomatist, 
43S 

Holstein, 3, 7; see Schleswig-Holstein 

— Baron von, 276, 338 
Holt, John, of Liverpool, 367 
Home Office, genesis of the, 542 
Hongkong, British hold on, 233 ; 288 
Hovas, the ; see Madagascar 
Howard, Sir Henry, Ambassador at the 

Hague, 259, 352 
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526, 533 

Huguet, Major, French Attache, 345 
Hungary, and Russia, 49 

— republic of, and Treaty of Trianon, 
538 

•Hurst, Sir Cecil, 526 

Iddesleigh, Earl of; see Northcote 
Ignatieff, Count Nicholas Paulovitch, 
Russian General, 93 ; 108-10, 113, 126 
Imperial Defence, Committee on, 437-8 
India, Indian Empire (1874-80), 72-90; 
represented at Peace Conference, 526 

— and Burma, 195-6 
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India, North-West Frontier of, 73 

— other frontiers of, 321 ff. 

— routes to, 136; Egypt and, 154; 
Treaty (1907) securing, 318; see Suez 
Canal 

— and Burma ; see Burma 
Indo-China, French aims in, 171, 

I93~6; see Siam 

Ireland, Parliament’s preoccupation with, 
492 

Irish Affairs, in Home Office, 542 

— Amending Bill, postponed, 499 
Irrawaddy, river, 195 

Isabella II, Queen of Spain, 29; 571 
Isandhlwana, battle of, 203 
Ischl, King Edward VII at, 390, 411 
Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, 19; 154-64, 
165; 176 

Ismid, railway at, 299 

— Gulf of, as base, 475 
Isonzo, river, as frontier, 510 
Ispahan, Russians in, 361, 364; revolt 

in, 417 

Italian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
94. ri3 

Italo-Austro-British Accord (1888), 346 
• — Turkish Peace (1912), 470 
Italy, and Austro-Prussian struggle 
(1866), 4-7, 14; and Franco-German 
War (1870), 41-2, 49; and Tripoli, 
144, 214, 267, 340, 454-6; and 
Egyptian Debt, 159, 316; and Red 
Sea and Abyssinia, 213-14, 267 j and 
China, 233, 288-9; and Greece, 239; 
and France, 24s, 340; and Triple 
accord, 246; and Venezuela repara- 
tions, 296; at war with Turkey over 
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of, 467; in hope of mediation (1914), 
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tiates entente withBritain, 356-64, 399 ; 
and Macedonia, 395, 400-2 ; and Aus- 
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Foreign Minister, 455, 472, 476-8; 
prevents mediation (1914), 490-1 ; 495 ; 
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Jameson, Dr, “raid” of, 206, 263-4 
Jannina, 473 

Japan, and Corea, 230, 231 ; at war with 
China, 231, 290; baffled by Russia, 
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and Peace Conference (1899), 259 ; and 
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283, 290; and Pekin Legations, 288; 
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364 
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Governor- General of India, 75-81; 
180; 183 

Northcliffe, A. Harmsworth, Lord, 533 
Northcote, Sir Stafford (Earl of Iddes- 
leigh), 18, 66, 68, 70, 71; 191; 613 
Norway, feeling towards Britain, 373 
Novi-Bazar, sandjalc of, 116, 117, 138; 
Austrian hold of, 140; annexation of, 
148; railway in, 395 
Novoe Vremja, reports in the, 333 
Nubar Pasha, Egyptian Minister, 160-1, 

16s, 179 

Nyasa, Lake, 313, 316 
Nyasaland, 311-13, 316 


O’Conor, Sir Nicolas, Ambassador to 
the Porte, 337; and Macedonian 
Question, 373-7 
Odessa, 330; 418 
Odian Effendi, 113 
Ogowai, river, 306 

Ollivier, Emile, French Prime-Minister, 
33; 36, 30-6; cited, 35 
Olney, Richard, U.S.A. Secretary of 
State, 334-3 

Omdurman, battle of, 349, 353 
Oppenheim, Professor L., 71 
Opposition, the Conservative, and 
Foreign Policy, 413; in Aug. 1914, 503 
Orange River, annexed, 300; 301 

Free State, 301, 305; 364-5 

Oregon Boundary dispute, Aberdeen 
and, 568 

Oreto, tibe ; see Florida 
Organic Statute (1868), the Porte and 
^e, 338 

Orinoco, river, 333 
Orleans, recovered by French, 50 
Oscar II, King of Sweden and Norway, 
336 

Osman Digna, 178, 348-9 
Osman Pasha, Turkish General, 119 
Oswald, Richard, 543 
Ottley, Captain, Director of Naval In- 
telligence, 353 

Ottoman Empire; see Turkey 
— Bank, the (1902), 374. 378-9 
Oxus, river, 75 ; 187 


Paardeberg, South-African Republic 
proclaimed at, 305 ; surrender of 
Kronje at, 365 

Pacific, Japan’s activity in (1914), 509 

— ex-German possessions in, 534 
Pakenham, T. C., British Consul, 319 
Palermo, Court and government of 

(1810), 554 

Palestine, French authority in Holy 
Places of, 136; 533 

— as Jewish national home, 538 

W.&G.III 


Palmer, Sir Roundell ; see Selborne 
Palmerston, H. J. Temple, Visct, 38 ; on 
Black Sea, 45 and ?i.; 104; 131; 539; 
and Canning, 548 ; as Foreign Secre- 
tary, 564-80; and the Press, 568; 
secret intrigues of, 569-70; conflict 
with the Crown, 571-7; and archi- 
tecture, 585 ; 593 

Pamirs, region of the, Russo-British 
agreement on (March nth, 1895), 193 
Panama, Isthmus of, and Canal, 337-8 
Panther, the, at Agadir, 439-40 
Paris, Government and Ministry of, 38, 
490 et al. ; importance of Embassy at, 
577; siege of (1870), 50; visit of 
Edward VII to, 306-7; danger to, 
393, 534; condition of (1918),' 537 

— • Congress of (1856), 4, 37; Protocol 
of, 6, 35 

— Tripartite Treaty of (1856), 45-53, 

118, 119, 138, 133, 13s, 143 . 

— Conference suggested at (1908), 

404-S, 409 

— Peace Conference of 1919, 536-38; 
British delegates to, 536 ; Treaties and 
Fourteen Points, ST-t, Five Great 
Powers, ib.-. Council of Ten, ib., 534; 
Council of Four, 538 ; account by M. 
Tardieu, ib.', difficulties, szyff.; see 
League of Nations, Poland, etc. 

— Treaty of June 38, 1919, signed, 
536; ratified by Great Britain, ib. 

Parkes, Sir Harry, 631 
Parliament, and Foreign Office, 564, 
576, 599 

Pasitch, N. P., Servian Prime-Minister, 
406 

Pauncefote, Lord (Sir Julian), Under- 
secretary and Ambassador, 335, 359, 
607-9 

Pauncefote-Hay Treaty (1901), 338 
Pears, Sir Edwin, 465 
Peel, Sir Robert, 564, 570, 573 
Peiwar Khotal, 87 

Peking, Convention of (July 34, 1886), 
196, (1900) 389-91; Final Protocol 
(1901), 390 

— the Legations in, 387, (1900) 388ff. 
Pelly, Sir Lewis, 83-4 

Pemba (Zanzibar), 314, 316 
Penjdeh, incident of, 189-91 
Perceval, Spencer, Prime-Minister, 554 
Percy, Alan Ian Percy, Earl (Duke of 
Northumberland), Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, 315; 363; 370 
Persia, and Afghanistan, 78 ; Russia 
and, 319-331, 413-34; Anglo-Russian 
Convention on (1907), 358, 361-4, 
400, 413; Mejliss in, 413-33; Russo- 
German-British contests over, 478 

— Shahs of; Mozaffer-ed-Din, 413; 
Mohammed Ali, 413-8, 420-1 

Persian Gulf, ports on the, 135; and 
German railway, 299 ; Russia and, 

42 
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Morel, E. D,, and Congo State, 367, 
370, 429 

Morier, Sir Robert H. D., diplomatist, 

8 ; 578, 596, 599-600, 607, 629 
Morley, John, Lord, 192; Secretary of 
State for India, 357; resigns, 502 
Morocco, France and, 210, 250, 309; 
frontier fixed (1845), 310; Conference 
and Treaty on (1880), 310, 340; 
Anglo-French Treaty on (1904), 
311-12, 339-40; French influence in 
(1904), 338-9; Franco-Spanish Con- 
vention on, 339—40; Conference on, 
see AJgeciras, 432; (1907-11) 438-56; 
Franco-German Agreement on, 439 
— Abdul Aziz, Sultan of, 338-9, 341 ; 

Muley Hafid (Jan. 1908), 439 
Moselle, river, ii 
Mosquito Coast, 227 
Mosul, 299 

Motley, John Lothrop, 64-5 
Mozambique, 212, 258, 477 
Mukhtar Pasha, Turkish Commissioner 
in Egypt, 243, 380 
Muley Hassan, of Morocco, 310 
,^Munster,.Georg- Herbert (Prince M. von 
Derneburg), German Ambassador at 
London, ,14^7 

Murad ITj' Sultan of Turkey, 99 
Muravieff, Count, Russian Foreign 
Minister, 232 ; Circular inviting Peace 
Conference, 258, 352; and interven- 
tion in S. Africa, 28on. 

Miirzsteg Agreement, the Austro-Rus- 
sian (1903). 376-82 ; end of (1908), 395 
Muscat, Arab State, 32 
Mustapha Pasha Fehmi, 247 
Musurus Pasha, 108, 112 
Mwanga, King of Uganda, 21 1 

Namaqua Land, 201 
Namur, 348 

Napier, Sir Robert (Lord Napier of 
Magdala), 18, 19 

Napoleon I, and Danish Fleet, 551; 

English struggle with, 553 
— Ill, Emperor of the French, 4-X2; 
22; and Hohenzollern Candidature, 
29-36; and Belgium, 37-40; Palmer- 
ston and, 575-7, 578; Alliance with, 
579, 582; aW, 142 

Nasr-ul-Mulk, Prime-Minister in Persia, 
414; Regent, 419 
Nassau, 59 
Natal, 204-5 

National African Company, 209 
Naval Armaments, limitation of, 350; 
Germany and, 350-5; U.S.A, and, 
352-4; Spain and, 352-3; Great 
Britain and, 349-55; Great Britain 
and Germany and, 456-64 
— Prize Court at the Hague, 355 
— defence. Anglo-French plans of, 
467-9; Russian plea for, 483-6; 
(1914) 493; of French coast, 500-2 


Naval Armaments, doctrines, rival, 512 
Nekhl (Sinai peninsula), 380 
Nelidoff, M., President of Second Hague 
Conference, 353 
Nepal, 324, 365 

Neratoff, Russian Minister, 419-20, 422 
Neuilly, Treaty of, with Bulgaria (1919)1 

537-8 

Neutral commerce, problems of, 512; 
searched by Great Britain, ib.; sunk 
by Germany, 512-13 
Neutrality, British policy of, 3-71; 
development in doctrine of, 5577^ ! 
U.S.A. doctrine of, 6off.; of Belgium, 
see Belgian Neutrality; see London, 
Declaration of, Whitehall Treaty 
New Britain (Bismarck) archipelago, 208 
Newfoundland, “French shore of,” 
Anglo-French Convention on (1904). 
310-1 5 ; earlier Treaties on, 313:3 16-17 
New Guinea, German north-eastern, 208 
New Hebrides, the, Anglo-French De- 
claration on (1904), 310, 314; Con- 
vention on (1887), 317, (1906) 318 
Newton, T. W. Legh, Lord, cited, 395 
Nicaragua, 227 

Nicholas I, Tsar of Russia, 567, 579, 601 
— II, Tsar of Russia, 258, 323 ; and 
William II, 337, 478 ; and a British en- 
tente, 356; visit of Edward VII to, 
397-400 ; visits Cowes, 412, 418 ; 415 ; 
462; and Balkan States, 473, 475; re- 
luctant to mobilise, 498-9 ; on British 
hesitation, 507; resigns, 517; Secret 
Treaties of, 518 

Nicolson, Sir Arthur (Lord Carnock), at 
Algeciras, 348; negotiates (1907) at 
Petersburg, 356-9, 410; on Persia, 
415-7, 440, 478; 610 
Niger, basin of, 209-10; Question of, 

253, 255 

-j- Company, Royal, 210, 213 
Nigeria, British and French, boundary 
revised (1904), 314 
— Northern and Southern, 213 
Nikshich, 119, 128 
Nile, the Blue, 318 

— the White, 177 

--the Upper, 177^-, 184, 210, 215; 
British Conventions on, 2x7; 247-50; 
France and, 250-6; 309; and Abys- 
sinia, 3x8 
Nisch, I2X, 128 
Niu-Chwang, 289 

Norddeiitsche Allgemeine Zeitung, the, 

385, 391 

Norderney, 391 
Norfolk, U.S.A., 56 

Nommby, G. A. C. Phipps, Marquis 
of, Ambassador at Paris, 575-6 
North Africa, boundaries delimited, 305 
— American Civil War, the, 28. ec-vi 
— Carolina, 55 

— ^ England, feeling in, 106 
— German Confederation, 10 
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Pelly, Sir Lewis, 83-4 
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Perceval, Spencer, Pnme-AIinister, 554 
Percy, Alan Ian Percy, Earl (Duke of 
Northumberland), Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, 315; 3 ^ 3 ; 37 ° 
Persia, and Afghanistan, 78; Russia 
and, 3197321, 412-24; Anglo-Russian 
Convention on (1907), 338 , 361-4, 
400, 413; Alejliss in, 413-22; Russo- 
German-British contests over, 478 
— Shahs of; AIozaffer-ed-Din, 413; 
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319-21; British position on, 320-21, 
359> 362, 364; accepted by Turkey, 
479-80 

Pescadores Islands, 231 
Peshawur, 73, 82-3 et al. 

PetchiJi, Gulf of, Japan driven from, 
232; taken by Russia, 233 
Peterhof, case of the, 63 
Peters, Dr Karl, 215 
Petrograd (Petersburg), Court and Min- 
istry of, 73, 75, 76; see Nicholas II, 

. Sazonoff, etc.; in 1914, 487-508 

— Conference at (1871), 50-3 
Protocol of, 52 

— Anglo-Russian Convention of (1907), 
358-66 

Phalerum, Mediterranean fleet visits, 380 
Philippine Islands, the, taken by U.S.A., 
268; 288 

Philippopolis, loi, 104, 121 
Pichon, S., FrenchForeign Minister, 405, 
533 ; signs Guarantee, 536 
Pierre, French Admiral, 219 
Pishin, 87-9 

Pitt, William (the Younger), first Min- 
istry of, 544-8; second, 549; and 
Aberdeen, 563 

Planta, Joseph, Permanent Under- 
secretary, 554. 558, 567 
Plevna, siege of, 53, 119, 121 
Plowden, Sir J. T. C., Consul at Mas- 
sowah, 16 

Poincar^, Raymond, French Prime- 
Minister and President, 343, 462; on 
the Entente, 467-8, (1913) 481; at 
Petrograd, 493 ; appeals to King 
George, 500; and Austrian proffers 
(1916), 518 

Poklevski-Koziell, Russian diplomatist, 
356 

Poland, rising of 1863 in, 3, 104; Russian 
reverses in, 5 1 1 ; Peace Conference 
and (1919), 533-5; Castlereagh and 
Partition of, 554 
Pondoland, 208 

Ponsonby, Sir John, Viscount, at Buenos 
Ayres, 557 

Pope, Temporal Power of the, 6 

— BenedictXV, Peace effort of (1917), 
519-20 

Port Arthur, Russian lease of, 231-3, 2S7 
Port Hamilton, 230 
Portal, Sir Gerald, 213 
Porte, the Sublime, government of, 
91-115; see Turkey 
Portland, British fleet at, 1914, 493 

— W. H. Cavendish Bentinck, 3rd 
Duke of, Prime-Minister, 553 

— Whigs, party of the, 543 
Portsmouth, fleet at, 137; French 

squadron visits, 341 

~ U.S.A., 356 

Portugal, Great Britain and, in Africa, 

211:258; 269 ; old Alliance with, 366 ; 

_ 0_0 >- 


Portugal and Delagoa Bay, 208, 269 ; and 
Congo, 208-9 ; African possessions of, 
and German-British arrangements, 

477- 8 

Portugal, Prince-Regent of, and Canning, 
15s 

Posen, 534 

Post Office, secret department of, 617 
Potomac, river, 55, 56 
Potsdam, meeting of Tsar and Kaiser 
at (1910), 478 ; War Council at (1914), 
497 

— Agreement (1911), Russo-German, 

478- 9 

Pourtalfes, Count L. F. W. J. von, 
German Ambassador at Petrograd, 
409-10 

Prague, Treaty of (1866), 10, 21 
Pressens^, F. de, 341 
Pretoria, raid on, 206; 269 

— Convention (1881), 205; negotia- 
tions at (1902), 265-6 

Pretorius, Andries, 205 
Prim, Juan, Marquis de los Castillejos, 
Spanish Marshal, 29, 30 
Prime-Minister and control of Foreign 
Policy, 563, 574-6, 600-2 et al. 
Prussia, policy of, in Germany, 9; and 
Austria (1866), 3-15; and Italy, 4-5, 
42; and France (1870), 20-54; and 
Black Sea Clauses, 45, 509 

— Frederick II, King of, 543 

— Prince Henry of (1912), 476 
Pruth, river, 116 

Punch, 413 
Punjab, the, 72, 78 

Queenstown, 59 
Quetta, 84, 87 

— Railway from, 320 

Radetslty, Russian General, 131 
Radolin, Count, cited, 344 
Radziwill, Prince, 33 
Ralli, Greek Prime-Minister, 240 
Rangoon, 195 

Rantzau, Count, German Foreign iVIin- 
ister, at Paris, 534 
Raouf Pasha, Turkish Minister, 126 
Rassam, diplomatist, 17, 18 
Rawal Pindi, 189, 190 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 19; 78 
Reay, Donald J. Mackay, Lord, 352 
Red Sea, 248 

Redmond, John, supports Cabinet on 
War, 504 

Reeve, Henry, of The Times, 578, 584 
Reichstadt, Conference and Agreement 
at (1876), 100 

Reichstag, the German, 12, 303 et al.', 
peace formula 01(1917), 519 
Reid, Whitelaw, American Ambassador 
in London, 342 
Rendina, Gulf of, 134 
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Repington, Colonel, Military Corre- 
spondent of The Times, 345, 388 
Rescind Pasha, 169-70 
Reval, King Edward Vllat, 397-400,412 
Reventlow, Count E. zu, 303, 399, 

439,450,465,476 
Reverdy- Johnson Convention, 69 
Rhine frontier, left bank of, 529-33 
Rhodes, Cecil John, 206,211, 263-4; 270 
Rhodesia, 2ii, 316 
Riaz Pasha, 160, 247 
Richthofen, Freiherr O. von, German 
Foreign Secretary, 301-2, 345 
Ridgeway, Colonel Sir W., 191 
Ridley Commission on the Civil Service, 
613, 632-4 
Riga, 398 

Ripon, ist Marquis of {see De Grey), 
Governor-General of India, 90, 188 
Ristich, J., Servian statesman, 106 
Robbins, Captain, adventures of, 560-1 
Roberts, General Sir Frederick Sleigh 
Roberts, Earl, and Afghanistan, 84, 
87 ; march to Kabul, 89 ; march to 
Kandahar, 90; in S. Africa, 281 ; 294; 
and German menace, 305, 392-3 
Rockingham, C. Wentworth Watson, 
Duke of, 542, 543 
Ronaldshay, Earl of, on Persia, 422 
Roosevelt, Theodore, President of 
U.S.A., 222, 273 ; and mediation, 297 ; 
and Alaska, 298 ; and Anglo-German 
tension (1905), 341-2, 349 
Rose, Sir John, 65 

Rosebery, Archibald Primrose, 5th Earl 
of, 143 ; and Siam, 197-9; ^nd Africa, 
212; annexations by, 217-8; and 
Armenia, 234-5 ; resignation of, 235 ; 
on France, 244; 247; 252; 316; 388; 
433, 613; 614 

Rosyth, naval plans for, 304, 438 
Rothschild, firm of, 157 
Rouher, Rmile, French Statesman, 37 
Roumania, 91; Convention with Russia 
(1877), 1 17; independence of, 118; 
treatment of in 187S, 129, 140-1 ; 
395 ; and Balkan War (1912), 470, 
473 ; (1916) joins Allies, 513 ; defeated, 
514; concludes peace (1918), 521 ; see 
Charles, King of Roumania 
Roumelia, 91, 100, 128 

— Eastern, 140 ; becomes Bulgarian, 

143, 148-^ 41 1 

Rousseau, J.-J., 60 

Rouvier, Maurice, French Foreign and 
Prime-Minister, 341, 343-4 
Rumbold, Sir Horace, cited, 546, 618 
Russell, Odo ; see Ampthill, Lord 

— John, Earl, Prime-Minister, Govern- 
ment of, 3-8; 16; 28; and Alabama 
Question, 57-60, 64, 68-71 ; 539 ; 561 ; 
and Palmerston, 572-6; and Gran- 
ville, 578-9; position and character- 
istics of, 581-3, 586 

— Lady Emily, 586 


Russell, of Killowen, Lord, 236 
Russia, 6, 9-10, 24-5, 36; and a Con- 
gress (1870), 43 ; denounces Black Sea 
Clauses (of 1856), 43-53, 4°3; and 
Afghanistan, 73-87, 187-92; and Bul- 
garia, 108; and Bosnian revolt, 92- 
100; and Servo-Turkish War, io6fF.; 
and Conference of Constantinople, 
10S-15; and Austria and Turkey, 
116-7; at war with Turkey, 118-31; 
and Asia, 267; 270, 271; and Man- 
churia, 387-91 ; ascendancy in China, 
286-^ff.; and Japan, 287-93; Secret 
Treaties with China, 289; and Ger- 
many, 291, 337, 339; and Balkan 
changes, 132-53; and France, 145, 
245; tension with Great Britain 
(1900-5), 319-3S; and Persian ques- 
tion, 319-21; and Germany, see 
Nicholas II; and Second Hague Con- 
ference, 349-54; Entente with Great 
Britain, 356-66, 397-424; Franco- 
British loan to (1906), 357; Dima in, 
356-7, 412; and Bosnian crisis, 402— 
12; compensates Turkey, 407; and 
Persia (1906-11), 412-24; and Agadir 
crisis, 451-2; Anglo-French Entente 
and, 469; attitude towards Germany, 
475-81 ; reassuranceof TripleEntente, 
483 If. ; and naval co-operation, 484-6 ; 
negotiations betrayed, 484-5 m.; and 
outbreak of war (1914), 487-508; 
ultimatum to and mobilisation in, 
497-9; at war, 509-25; attacked by 
Turkey, 510; crippled, 513; revolu- 
tion in (1917), 517; withdraws from 
war, 517-8; Soviet Government in, 
518; Bolshevist revolution, 518; con- 
cludes peace, 521 ; Secret Treaties ob- 
solete, 522 

Russo-German-French action against 
Japan, 231 

— Anglo-French effort for Conference 
(1908), 402-5 

— German “ Reinsurance” Treaty, 274 

— Japanese _War, 330-6; maritime 
questions raised by, 330-3 

— Persian Commercial Treaty (1903), 
320 

— Turkish War (1877-8), 53, 601 
Rustem Pasha, 235 


Saar coalfield, awarded to France, S3 2-3 
Sablin, Russian Charge d’Affaires in 
Teheran, 416, 418 
Sadowa, battle of, 10 
Safvet Pasha, Turkish Foreign Minister, 
iio, 126, 135 
Said Pasha, in Egypt, 154 
St Germain, Treaty of, vrith Austria 
„ (1919), 537 
St James’ Park, 545-6 
St John, Major (Kabul Mission). 85 
St Lucia Bay, 208 
Salandra, Italian Minister, 510 
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Sal^ar, Spanish Envoy at Paris, 29 
Salis, Count J. F. C. de, Envoy at the 
Vatican, 519 

Salisbury, Robert A. T. G. Cecil, 3rd 
Marquis of. Secretary for India, 77— 
86; at Constantinople (1876-7), 109- 
114; visits foreign capitals, no; and 
Russo-Turkish War, 120-31; Foreign' 
Secretary, 127, 539; and Berlin Con- 
gress (1878), 133-50; and a German 
Alliance, 146-7, 274; 149, 151; and 
Egypt, 159, 161-2, 184; and Burma 
and Siam, 191-7, 199, 200; and 
Africa, 21 iff.; and Madagascar, 218— 
22; and Venezuela boundary, 223-5; 
and Arbitration, 225-7; and China, 
230; and Greece, 239-41 ; and Egypt, 
243-6, 253-4, 257; 260; and Peace 
Conference, 259; peace policy of, 
260-2; and alliance with Germany, 
374-5 ; on French colonial system, 211; 
and Japanese Alliance, 291; and Tibet, 
322; and Turkey, 235-7, 35^; and 
German menaces, 275, 279, 294; and 
Canadian Preference, 301 ; and France 
(1902), 305-6; Ministries of (1885), 
190-7, 612, (1886) 613; conduct of 
F.O., 603-7, 613 ff., 190 

— Circular, the (1878), 130-2, 603 

— Schouvaloff Secret Convention (May 
30, 1878), 133-5 

Salonica, riots at (1876), 97; (1903) 375; 
Austria and, 130; centre of Young 
Turks, 400; Allied forces at (1914), 
511-12 

Samarkand, 74, 76 

Samoan Islands, Question of, 271, 274, 

277 

Samsa Bay, China, 232 
Samuel, Sir Herbert, on Congo Free 
State, 368; on Entente, 508 
Sand River Convention (Jan. 16, 1852), 
201 

Sandeman, Colonel, 84 
Sanderson, SirT. H. (Lord), Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
308, 363, 589. 609 

San Domingo, annexed by U.S.A., 222 
Sandringham, 294 
Sangha, river (Congo), 450 
San Giuliano, Marquis di, Italian Min- 
ister, 454-5 

San Juan de Nicaragua, river, 227 
Siin Stefano, Peace Preliminaries of 
(1S78), 126-31, 132-3: terms of, 128; 
139; Article VI of, 140 
San Thom^, 477 

Sarafoff, Macedonian Bulgar leader, 
375, 

Sarakhs, 187, 1 89 

Sardar Assad, Baktiari general, 417-8 
Sassoon, Armenia, 234 
.Satow, Sir Ernest, 352, 548, 621 
Saturday Rcvictv, The, 304 
Sawaii, Samoa, 277 


Saxe- Coburg, Prince Leopold of, and 
Spanish Marriages, 569-70 
Sazonoff, Russian Foreign Minister, 420, 
424, 610; and Sir E. Grey, 47 1 , 474-5 ; 
on Liman von Sanders, 474-5; and 
German railway in East, 479 ; anxiety 
of (1914), 482-6; and Austrian ulti- 
mata, 492, 494, 497 ; agrees to war, 498 
Scapa Flow, to be fortified, 437 
Scheidemann, German Minister, resigns, 
535 

Schenck, General, American Minister 
in London, 70 

Schiemann, Professor Th., 438 
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